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THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 


Heaven or Hell I have no pctver to sing, 

1 cannot ease the harden of your fears^ 

Or ntalte quick-coming death a little thing. 

Or bring again the pleasure of past years y 
ijor for my words shall ye forget your tears. 

Or hope again for aught that I can say, 

The idle singer of an empty day. 

But rather, when aweary of your mirth. 

From full hearts still nnsatis^d ye sigh. 

And, feeling kindly unto all the earth. 

Grudge every minute as it passes by. 

Made the more mindful that the swe^t days die-^ 
— Remember me a little then I pray, 

The idle singer of an empty day. 

The heavy trouble, the beiuildering care 
That weighs us down ivho live and earn our bread. 
These idle verses have no power to bear ; 

So let me sing of names remembered. 

Because they, living not, can ne'er be dead. 

Or long time take their memory quite away 
From us poor singers of an empty day. 


Dreamer of dreams, born out of my due time, 
JFhy should I strive to set the crooked straight ? 

Let it suffice me that my murmuring rhytne 
Beats with light wing against the ivory gate. 
Telling a tale not too importunate 
To those who in the sleepy region stay. 

Lulled by the singer of an empty day. 

Folk say, a wizard to a northeht kpSg 
At ChristmaS’-tide such tvondroits ihie^gs did show. 
That through one window men beheli^i:be spring, 
And through another saw the summirgfew^ 

And through a third the fruited 

frhile still, unheard, but in Us wdntei0Osty, 

Piped the drear wind of that t>ecivt1kt^y. 

So with this Earthy Paradise ifiSi, 

If ye will read aright, and pardon me, " 

JFho strive to build a shaded isle of 
Midmost the beating of the steely sea. 

Where tossed about all hearts of men must be ; 
Whose ravening monsters mighty men shall slay. 
Not the poor singer of ms^pty day^ 




PROLOGUE: THE WANDERERS. 


ARGUMENT. 

Certain gentlemen and mariners of Norway, having considered all that they had heard of the £arthly PoradiM^. 
set sail to find it, and after many troubles and the lapse of many years came old men to some Western land, 
which they had never before heard : there they died, when they had dwelt there certain years, much hononred 
of the strange people. ^ 


"pORGET six counties overhung with smoke, 

X Forget the snorting steam and piston stroke. 
Forget the spreading of the hideous town ; 

'Think rather of the pack-horse on the down, ^ 
And dream of London, small, and white, and 
clean. 

The clear Thames bordered by its gardens green ; 
Think, that below bridge the green lapping waves 
Smite some few keels that bear Levantine staves, 
Cut from the yew wood on the burnt-up hill, 

And pointed jars that Greek hands toiled to fill, 
And treasured scanty spice from some far sea, 
Florence gold cloth, and Ypres napery, 

And cloth of Bruges, and hogsheads of Guienne ; 
While nigh the thronged wharf Geof .ey Chaucer’s 
pen 

Moves over bills of lading — mid such times 
Shall dwell the hollow puppets of my rhymes. 

A nameless city in a distant sea, 

White as the changing walls of faerie, 

Thronged with much people clad in ancient guise 
I now am fain to set before your eyes ; 

There, leave the clear green water and the quays. 
And pass betwixt its marble palaces. 

Until ye come unto the chiefest square ; 

A bubbling conduit is .set midmost there. 

And round about it now the maidens throng, 

With jest and laughter, and sweet broken song, 
Making but light of labour new begun 
While in their vessels gleams the morning sun. 

On one side of the square a temple stands, 
Wherein the gods worshipped ‘n ancient lands 
Still have their altars ; a great market-place 
Upon two other sides fills all the space, 

And thence the busy hum of men comes forth ; 

on the cold side looking toward .the north 
A pillared council-house may you behold, 

Within whose oorch are imasres of c^old. 


Gods of the nations who dwelt anciently 
About the borders of the Grecian sea. 

Pass now between them, push the brazen door. 
And standing on the polished marble floor 
Leave all the noises of the square behind ; 

Most calm that reverent chamber shall ye find* 
Silent at first, but for the noise you made 
When on the brazen door your hand you laid 
T o shut it after you — but now behold 
The city rulers on their thrones of gold, 

Clad in most fair attire, and in their hands 
I-ong carven silver-banded ebony wands ; 

T hen from the dais drop your eyes and see 
Soldiers and peasants standing reverently 
Before those elders, found a little band 
Who bear such arms as guard the English land, 

But battered, rent, and rusted’sore, and they* 

The men themselves, are shrivelled, bent, and grey ; 
And as they lean with pain upon their spears 
Their brows seem furrowed deep with more than 
years ; 

For sorrow dulls their heavy sunken eyes ; 

Bent are they less with time than miseries. 

Pondering on them the city grey-beards gaze , 
Through kindly eyes, midst thoughts of other day^ 
And pity fo’; poor souls, and vague regret 
For all the tilings that might have happened ytji* 
Until, their wonder gathering to a head. 

The wisest man, who long that land has led. 

Breaks the deep silence, unto whom 
A wanderer answers. Slowly as in p^n, 

And ^ith a hollow voice as from a tomb 
At first he tells the story of his docstb, 

But as it grows and once more hopes and ie^ 
&>th kneasurelesB, are round his earsi ; 

His ^es grow bright, his ^leeming days deojeW^V . 
For tf rief once told hnnerfi soniewhar hnct nf 



moLQGVEi tnn wanderers . 


' ' ' ' or 'Tittt' onf. 

fVgwtf wliat tmhwd-ojf in what strange 

' . 

Have ye come hither to oar commonweal ? 

tM^clTaroos IbBt. «s these w peasants say, 

Rot learned in naemories of a long^past day, 
Spe^iig, some few at least, the ancient tongue 
l%at dixough the lapse of ages still has clung 
To ns, the seed of the Ionian race. 

Speadc om and fear not ; if ye need a place 
Wher^ to pass end of life away, 

That ye gain Irom us from this same day, 
enemies of God ye are ; 

We n(H you and yours to bear us war, 

And scarce can think that ye will try again 
Across the perils of the shifting plain 
Tb seek your own land, whereso that may be : 

Fbr folk of ours bearing the memory 
Of our old land, in days past oft have striven 
To reach it, unto none of whom was given 
To come again and tell us of the tale, 

Therefore our slups are now content to sail, 

About these happy islands that we know. 

The Wanderer. 

Masters, 1 have to tell a tale of woe, 

A tale of folly and of wasted life, 

Hope against hope, the bitter dregs of strife, 
Ending, where all things end, in death at last : 

So if I tell the story of the past, 

Let it be worth some little rest, I pray,' 

A little slumber ere the end of day. 

No wonder if the Grecian tongue I know. 

Since at Byzantium many a year ago 
My father bore the twibil valiantly ; 

There did he marry, and get me, and die, 

And I went back to Norw'ay to my kin, 

Long ere this beard ye see did first b^n 
To shade my mouth, but nathless not before 
Among the Greeks I gathered some small lore, 
And standing midst the Vmring warriors heard 
^rom this or that man many a wondrous word ; 
For ye shall know that though we worshipped God, 
And heard mass duly, still of Swithiod 
The Greater, Odin and his hobse of gold, 

The noble stories ceased not u> be' told ; 

These moved me more than words of mine can say 
E'en while at Micklega^h.b^y folk did stay ; 

But when 1 reached one ^ng autumn>tide 
My uncle's dwelling near the fcu^st side. 

And saw the la|^ so scan^ and so bare. 

And all the bam things men contend with there, 

A and unworthy land it seemed, 

Aujl all' the more of Asgard*s days X dreamed, 

And W^thier seemed the ahcteut faith of praise. 


But now, but npw^when one of all those days 
Like Lazarus* nnger on my heart should be 
Breaking the fiery fixed eternity, 

But for one moment— could 1 see oi^ more f 
The grey-roofed sea-port sloping to^il^s the shore 
Or note the brown boats standing in from sea. 

Or the great dromond swinging from the quay, 

Or in the beech-woods watch the screaming jay 
Shoot up betwixt the tall trunks, smooth and grey. 
Yea, could I see the days before distress 
When very longing was but happiness 1 

Within our house there was a Breton squire 
Well learned, who fail'd not to blow up the fire 
That evermore unholpen burned in me 
Strange lands and things beyond belief to see ; 
Much lore of many lands this Breton knew ; 

And for one tale I told, he told me two. 

He, counting Asgard but a new-told thing, 

Yet spoke of gardens ever blossoming 
Across the western sea where none grew old. 

E’en as the books at Micklegarth had told, 

And said moreover that an English knight 
Had had the Earthly Paradise in sight, 

And heard the songs of those that dwelt therein, 
But entered not, being hindered by his sin. 

Shortly, so much of this and that he said 
That in my heart the sharp barb entered, 

And like real life would empty stories seem, 

And life from day to day an empty dream. 

Another man there was, a Swabian priest, 

Who knew the maladies of man and beast, 

And what things helped them ; he the stone still 
sought 

Whereby base metal into gold is brought. 

And strove to gain the precious draught, whereby^ 
Men live midst mortal men, yet never die ; 

Tales of the Kaiser Redbeard could he tell 
Who neither went to Heaven nor yet to Hell, 
When from that fight upon the Asian plain 
He vanished, but still lives to come again 
Men know not how or when ; but I listening 
Unto this tale thought it a certain thing 
That in some hidden vale of Swithiod 
Across the golden pavement still he trod. 

But while our longing for such things so grew. 
And ever more and more we deemed them true, 
Upon the land a pestilence there fell 
Unheard of yet in any chronicle, 

And, as the people died full fast of it, 

With these two men it chanced me once to sit, 

'This learned &quire,.who6e name was Nicholas, 

And Swabian Laurence, as our manner was ; 

For, could we help it, scarcely did we part 
From dawn to dusk : so heavy, sad at heart, 
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Vl^e troai tbo ewtte^jWd bebdd the bay 
Upon that ne*er»to»be*^l^3i^i6A 
Little we eaid amidst that dreary mood, 

And certes nonght that we could say was good. 

It was a bright September aftemoont 
The parched-up beech-trees would be "'eilowing 
soon ; 

The yellow flowers grown deeper with the sun 
Were letting fall their petals one by one ; 

No wind there was, a haze was gathering o’er 
The furthest bound of the faint yellow shore , 

And in the oily waters of the bay 

Scarce moving aught some fisher-cobbles lay, 

And all seemed peace ; and had been peace indeed 
But that we young men of our life had need, 

And to our listening ears a sound was borne 
That made the sunlight wretched and forlorn — 

— ^'Fhe heavy tolling of the minster bell — 

And Higher yet a tinkling sound did tell 
That through the streets they bore our Saviour 
C'hrist 

By dying lips in anguish to be kissed. 

At last spoke Nicholas, ** How long shall we 
Abide here, looking forth into the sea 
Expecting when our turn shall come to die? 

Fair fellows, will ye come with me and try 
Now at our worst that long-desired quest, 
Now—when our worst is death, and life our best." 
“Nay, but thou know’st," I said, “that I but 
wait 

The coming of some man, the turn of fate, 

To make this voyage — but I die mf anwhile, 

For I am poor, though my blood be not vile, 

Nor yet for all his lore doth Laurence hold 
Within his crucibles aught like to gold , 

And what hast thou, whose father diiven forth 
By Charles of Blois, found shelter in the North 
But little riches as I needs must deem?" 

“Well," said he, “things are better than they 
seem, 

For ’neatli my bed an iron ctiest I have 
That holdeth things I have made shift to save 
E’en for this end ; moreover, hark to this, 

In the next firth a fair long-ship there is 
Well victualled, ready even now for sea, 

And I may say it 'longeth unto me ; 

Since Marcus Erling, late its owner, lies 
Dead at the end of many miseries, 

And little Kirstin, as thou well mayst know, 
Would be content throughout the world to go 
If 1 but took her hand, and now still more 
Hath heart to leave this poor death-stricken, shore. 
Therefore my gold shall buy us Bordeaux swoirds 
And Bordeaux wine as we go oceanwards. 

“What say ye, will ye go with me tomight, 


Setting your faces fo un4ream<0 ^ ^ 

Tuminf your backs onto this 

Or is the time too short to sa^ f 

“ Not «o," I said, •' rather < 

Now while thou speafcest ; ifever M luylieft**: 
Been set Oti anything within th$s lahtl** * ^ 

Then said the Swabian, '* u$ now take 
And swear to follow evermore this quest 
Till death or life have set our hearts at rest/* 

»So with joined hands we swore, and Niehdas 
said, 

“To-night, fair friends, be ye appaielWd 
To leave this land, bring all the arms ye can 
And sucli men as ye trust ; my own good man 
(juards the small postern looking towards ^ 
Bride, 

And good it were ye should not be espied, 

Since mayhap freely ye should not go hence# 

Thou Rolf in special ; for this pestilence 
Makes all men hard and cruel, nor are they 
Willing that folk should ’scape if they must slay ; 
Be wise ; I bid you for a while farewell, 

Leave ye this stronghold when St. Peter’s bell 
Strikes midnight, all will surely then be still* 

And I will bide you at King Tryggvi's hill 
Outside the city gates." 

Each went his way 

Therewith, and I the remnant of that day 
Gained for the quest three men that 1 deemed true, 
And did such other things as I must do* 

And still was ever listening for the chime. 

Half maddened by the lazy lapse of time ; 

Vea, scarce I thought indeed that I should live 
Till the great tower the joyful sound should give 
That set us free. And so the hours went past, 
Till startled by the echoing clang at last 
That told of midnight, armed frOm head to heel 
Down to the open postern did I steal, 

Bea»-ing small wealth — this sword that yet hang! 
here 

Worn thin and narrow with so many a year, 

My father’s axe that from Byzantium, 

With some few gems my pouch yet held, had emne, 
Nought else that shone with silver or with gofd- 
But by the postern gate could I behold 
Laurence the priest all armed as if for war, 

And my three men were standing not right far 
From off the town-wall, having some small stork 
Of arms and furs and raiment : then once more 
I turned, and saw the autumn moonlight fall 
Upon the new-built bastions of the wall, . , 
Strange with black shadow and grey flood of 
And further off I saw the lead sl^e bright » 
On tower and turret-roof against the sky* 

And looking down I saw the old town He 
Blaek in the shade of the o*eivhanglng hHb 
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Strioten deRlh» mid dreaxy« but all »tiU 
Until U wactei the water of tbe bay^ 

I'bat $n file dead nlg^t smote against the quay 
Silot all unheard, though there was little wind. 

But as I turned to leave the plane behind, 

The wind's Ughi sound, the ^owly falling swed. 
Were hushed at ottee by that shnll>tinkling bell. 
That in that stillness jarring on mine ears, 

With sudden jangle checked the rising tears. 

And now the freshness of the open sea 
Seeme^ ease and joy and very life to me. , 

So greeting my new mates with little sound, 

We made good haste to reach King Tryggvi's 
mound. 

And there the Breton Nicholas beheld, 

Who by the hand fair Kirstin Erling held, 

And y%nd about them twenty men there stood. 

Of whom the more part on the holy rood 
Were sworn till death to follow up the quest, 

And Kirstin was the mistress of the rest. 

Again betwixt us was there little speech, 

But swiftly did we set on toward the beach, 

And coming there our keel, the Fighting Man, 

We boarded, and the long oars out we ran, 

And swept from out the hrth, anc\ sped so well 
That scarcely could we hear St. Peter’s bell 
Toll one. although the light wind blew from land ; 
Then hoisting sail southward we ’gan to stand, 

And much I joyed beneath the moon to see 
The lessening land that might have been to me 
A kindly giver of wife, child, and fnend. 

And happy life, or at the worser end 
A quiet grave till doomsday rend the earth. 

Night passed, dfty dawned, and we grew full of 
mirth 

As with the ever-rising morning wind 
Still further lay our threatened death behind, 

Or so we thought : some eighty men we were. 

Of whom but fifty knew the shipman’s gear, 

The rest were uplanders ; midst such of these 
As knew not of our quest, with promises 
Went Nicholas dealing florins round about, 
With^still a fresh tale for each new roan’s doubt, 
Till all were fairly won or seemed to be 
I'o that strange desperate voyage o’er the sea. 

Now if ye ask me from what land I come 
With all my folly, — Wick was once my home 
Where Tryggvi Olaf s son and Olafs sire 
LH to the ancient Gods the sacred fire, 

Onto whose line am I myself akin, 

Through him who Astrid in old time did win, 

King Olats widow : let all that go by, 

Since X was bom at least to misery* 

Now Nicholas came to Laurence and to roe 


To tglk of what he deemed onr covuBe should be. 
To whom agape I listened, since I knew 
Nought but old tales, nor aught of false and true 
Midst these, for all of .one kind seemed to be 
The Vineland voyage o'er the unkno^sea 
And Swegdir’s search for Godbome, ^en he found 
The entrance to a new world underground ; 

But Nicholas o’er many books had ppred 
And this and that thing in his mind had stored, 
And idle tales from true report he knew. 

— Would he were living now, to tell to you 
This story that my feeble lips must tell ! 

Now he indeed of Vineland knew full well, 

Both from my talcs where truth perchance touched 
lies, 

And from the ancient written histories ; 

But now he said, The land was good enow 
That Leif the son of Eric came unto, 

But this was not our world, nay scarce could be 
The door into a place so heavenly 
As that we seek, therefore my rede is this, 

That we to gain that sure abode of bliss 
Risk dying in an unknown landless sea ; 

Although full certainly it seems to me 

All that we long for there we needs must find. 

** Therefore, O friends, if ye are of my mind, 
When w’e are passed the French and English strait 
Let us seek news of that desired gate 
'1 o immortality and blessed rest 
Within the landless waters of the west, 

But still a little to the southward steer. 

Certes no Greenland winter waits us there, 

No year-long night, but rather we shall find 
Spice-trees set waving by the western wind, 

And gentle folk who know no guile at least, 

And many a bright-w'inged bird and soft-skinned 
beast. 

For gently must the year upon them fall. 

“ Now since the Fighting Man is over small 
To hold the mighty stores that we shall need. 

To turn as now to Bremen is my rede, 

And there to buy a new keel with my gold, 

And fill her with such things as she may hold , 

And thou henceforward, Rolf, her lord shalt be. 
Since thou art not unskilled upon the sea.” 

But unto me most fair his saying seemed, 

For of a land unknown to all 1‘dreamed, 

And certainly by some warm sea I thought 
That we the soonest thereto should be brought. 
Therefore with mirth enow passed every day 
Till in the Weser stream at last we lay 
Hearkening the bells of Bremen ring to mass. 

For on^a Sunday morn our coming was. 

Thtere in a while to chaffer did we fall, 

And of the merchants bought a dromond tall 
They called the Rosd-Garland, and her we stored 
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^li MiioMIlDft viettia]$ mt m iw<eU hount, 
Ao4ttrtQsandraimeiit; tlim we gatoail 
Some lew men mote by stories tn» and £d[gfied< 
And by that time, noW needing nought at all. 

We weighed, well armed, with good hope not to 
tall 

Into the hands of rovers of the sea, 

Since at that time had we heard certainly 
Edward of England drew all men to him, 

And that his fleet held whatso keel could swim 
From Jutland to Land's End; for all that, we 
Thought It but wise to keep the open sea 
And give to warring lands a full wide berth , 

Sioce unto all of us our lives seemed worth 
A better purchase than they erst had been 

So It befell that we no sail had seen 
Till the sixth day at morn, when we drew near 
The land at last and saw the trench coast cleai — 
The high land over Gumes our pilot said 
There at the day-break, we, apparelled 
Like merchant ships in seeming, now peiforct 
Must meet a navy drawing thwart our course. 
Whose sails and painted hulls not far away 
Rolled slowly o’er the leaden sea and grey, 
Beneath the night-clouds by no sun yet cleared , 
But we with anxious hearts this navy neared 
For we sailed deep and heavy, and to fly 
Would nought avail since we were drawn so nigh, 
And fighting, must we meet buk certain death. 

Soou with amazement did I hold my breath 
As from the wide bows of the Rose-Garland, 

I saw the sun, new risen o’er the land 
Light up the shield-hung side of keel on keel. 
Their sails like knights coats, and the points of 
steel 

Glittering fiom waist and castle and high top. 

And well indeed a>\hile my heart might stop * 
As heading all the crowded van I saw, 

Huge, swelling out without a crease or flaw, 

A sail where, on the quartered blue and red. 

In silk and gold right well ap^^^arell^d, 

The lilies gleamed, the thin gaunt leopards glared 
Out toward the land where even now theic flaied 
Ihe dying beacons. Ah, with such an one 
Could I from town to town of France have run 
To end my life upon some glorious day 
Where stand the banners brighter than the May 
Above the deeds of men, as certainly 
This king himself has full oft wished to die 

And who knows now beneath what field he lies, 
Amidst what mighty bones of enemies? 

Ah, surely It had been a glonous thing 
From such a field to lead forth such a king, 

That he might live again with happy davs, 

And more than ever wm the people’s praise 
Nor bad it been an evil lot to stand 


f 

On tbewqiaeside,wHb|tao|)3edflte 
’Gillnstsisiitiainaii, wb«m em tbk laH, 
That it might be my luck some day Id call^ 

My battle-cry o’er fais low-lying bead. 

And 1 be evermore remember^ 

WeH as wf neared and reared, such thot^ts I 
bad 

Whereby perchance I was the less a-dtad 
Of what might come, and at the worst we deemed 
They would not scorn our swords , but as X 
dreamed 

Of fair towns won and desperate feats of war. 

And my old follies now were dnven afar 
By that mo^t glonous sight, a loud halloo 
Came down the wind, and one by me who knew 
The English tongue cried that they bade us run 
( lose up and board, nm* was there any one ^ 

Who durst say nay to that, so presently 
Both keels were underneath the big ship’s lee , 
While Nicholas and I together passed 
Betwixt the crowd of archers by the mast 
Unto the poop, where, ’neath his canopy 
The king sat, eveing us as we drew nigh. 

Broad-browed he was, hook-nosed with wide 
grey eyes 

No longer eager for the coming pnze, 

But keen and steadfast, many an agemg line, 

Half hidden by his sweeping beard and fine, 
Ploughed his thm cheeks, his hair was more than 
grey, 

And like to one he seemed whose better day 
Is over to himself, though foolish fame 
Shouts louder year by year his empty name 
Unarmed he was, nor clad upon that morn 
Much like a king, an ivory huntmg-hom 
Was slung about him, rich with gems and gold, 
And a great white ger-falcon did he hold 
Upon bis hst , before his feet there sat 
A scrivener making notes of this or that 
As the king bade him, and behind his chair 
His captains stood in armour nch and fair , 

And by his side unhelmed, but armed, stood one 
I deemed none other than the pnnee his son 
For m a coat of England was he clad, 

And oil his head a coronel be had. 

Tall was he, slim, made apt for feats of war, 

A splendid lord, yea, he seemed prouder far ^ 

1 ban was his sire, yet bis eyes therewithal 
With languid careless glance seemed wont to fi&} 
On thmgs about, as though he deemed that nought 
Could fail unbidden to do all his thought. 

But close by him stood a war-beaten kmght, 
'Vhose «.oat of war bore on a field of white 
A sharp red pile, and he of all men there 
Methought would be Che one that I should fdar 
If I led mai. 
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Bat «i^ tlm|hts t heard 
lElie hinges voice as the hig|i«Mt aow we neared, 
Attd kn^ his speech, because in Btench it was, 

' That erewbile 1 had learnt of Nichcdas, , 

** fsk sirs, what are ye? for <m this one day, 

I tide the narrow seas mine andent way. 

Me seemeth in the highest bark l^know 
The Flemish handiwork, but yet ye show 
Unlike to merchants, though your ships are deep 
And slowly through the water do ye creep ; 

And thou, mir sir, seem'st journeying from the 
north 

With peltries Bordeaux-ward ? Nay then go forth, 
Thou wilt not harm us : yet if ye be men 
Well-bbtliond warlike, these are fair days, when 
The JP^od heart wins more than the merchant 
'^keeps, 

And safest still in steel the young head sleeps ; 

And here are banners thou mayest stand beneath 
And not be shamed either in life or death — 

What, man, thou reddenest, wouldst thou say 
me no. 

If underneath my banner thou shouldst go? 

Nay, thou mayst speak, or let thy fellow say 
What he is stuffed with, be it yea or nay.” 

For as he spoke my fellow gazed on me 
With something like to fear, and hurriedly 
As I bent forward, thrust me on one side, 

And scarce the king’s last word would he abide 
But ’gan to say, ** Sire, from the north we come. 
Though as for me far nigher is my home. 

Thy foes, my Lord, drove out my kin and me, 

Ere yet thine armed hand was upon the sea ; 
Chandos shall surely know my father's name, 

Xx>ys of Dinan, which ilUIuck, sword, and flame, 
Lord Charles of Blois, the French king, and the 
pest 

In this and that land now have laid to rest, 

Except for me alone. And now, my Lord, 

If I shall seem to speak an idle word 
To such as thou art, pardon me therefore ; 

But we, part taught by ancient books and lore, 
And part by what, nor yet so long ago, 

This man’s own countrymen have come to do, 
Have gathered hope to find across the sea 
A land where we shall gain felicity 
Past tongue of man to teU of ; and our life 
Is not S0 sweet here, or so free from strife, 

Or gloxiil^^deeds so common, that, if we 
Sboukl'lbink a certain path at last to see , 

To SCK^ A place, men then could think us wiSe 
To turn away therefrom, and shut our eyes. 
Because at many a turning here and there 
Mft death might lurk, or unaccustomed fear. 

O King, I pray thee in this young man's face 
Flash not ^y banner, nor with thy frank grace 
Tear him life ; but go thy way, let us 


Find hidden death, or life more glorious 
Than thou durst think of, knowing not the gate 
Whereby to flee from that all-ehadowing fate, 

**0 King, since I could walk a yard oris4>^» 
Or utter anything but cries of pain, 

Death was before me ; yea, on the first mom 
That I remember aught, among the com 
I wandered with my nurse, behind us lay 
The walls of Vannes, white in the summer day. 
The reapers whistled, the brown maidens sung, 

As 01 ^ the wain the topmost sheaf they hung. 

The swallow wheeled above high up in ah, 

And midst the labour all was sweet and fair ; 
When on the winding road between the fields 
1 saw a glittering line of spears and shields, 

And pleased therewith called out to some one by 
E’en as I could ; he scarce for fear could cry 
‘ The French, the French ! ’ and turned and ran his 
best 

Toward the town gates, and we ran with the rest, 

I wailing loud who knew not why at all ; 

But ere we reached the gates my nurse did fall, 

I with her, and 1 wondered much that she 
Just as she fell should still he quietly ; 

Nor did the coloured feathers that I found 
Stuck in her side, as frightened I crawled round, 
Tell me the tale, though I was sore afeard 
\t all the cries and wailing that I heard. 

I say, my L.ord, that arrow-flight now seems 
The first thing rising clear from feeble dreams, 
And that was death ; and the next thing was death, 
For through our house all spoke with bated breath 
And wore black clothes ; withal they came to me 
A little child, and did off hastily 
My shoon and hosen, and with that 1 heard 
The sound of doleful singing, and afeard 
Forbore to question, when I saw the feet 
Of all were bare, like mine, as toward the street 
We passed, and joined a crowd in such-like guise 
Who through the town sang woeful litanies, 
Pressing the stones with feet unused and soft, 

And bearing images of saints aloft, 

In hope 'gainst hope to save us from the rage 
Of that fell pest, that as an unseen cage 
Hemmed France about, and me and such as me 
They made partakers of their misery. 

“ Lo death again, and if the time served now 
Full many another pacture could I show 
Of death and death, and men who ever strive 
Through every misery at least to live. 

The priest within the minster preaches it, 

And brooding o’er it doth the wise man sit 
Inciting life’s joys go by. Well, bjame me then, 

If I who love this changing life of men, 

And every minute of whose life were bliss 
Too great to long for greater, but for this — 

Mock who take this death-bound life in hand 
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And Hsk the rng to find « fOLppy land, 

Where at the Worst death Is so far away . 

No man need think of him firom day to day— 
Mock me, but let us go, for I am fain 
Our restless road, the landless sea, to gain/ 

His words nigh made me weep, but while he spoke 
I noted how a mocking smile just broke 
The thin line of the Prince’s lips, and he 
Who carried the afore-named armoury 
Puffed out his wind-beat cheeks and whistled low : 
But the king smiled, and said, ** Can it be so? 

I know not, and ye twain are such as find 
The things whereto old kings must needs be blind. 
For you the world is wide—but not for me. 

Who once had dreams of one great victory 
Wherein that world lay vanquished by my throne. 
And now, the victor in so many an one, 

Find that in Asia Aleicander died 
And will not live again ; the world is wide 
For you I say,— for me a narrow space 
Betwixt the four walls of a fighting place. 

“ Poor man, why should I stay thee? live thy fill, 
Of that fair life, wherein thou seest no ill 
But fear of that fifclr rest I hope to 
One day, when 1 have purged me of my sin. 

“ Farewell, it yet may hap that I a king 
Shall be remembered but by this one thing, 

That on the morn before ye crossed the sea 
Ye gave and took in common talk with me ; 

But with this ring keep memory pf the morn, 

0 Breton, and thou Northman, by this horn 
Remember me, who am of Odin s blood, 

As heralds say : moreover it were good 
Ye had some lines of writing ’neath ray seal, 

Or ye might find it somewhat hard to deal 
With some of mine, who pass not for a word 
Whate’er they deem may hold a hostile sword.*' 

So as we kneeled this royal man to thank, 

A clerk brought forth two passes sealed and blank. 
And when we had them, ^^ith the horn and nng, 
With few words did we leave the noble king. 

And as adown the gangway steps we passed, 

We saw the yards swing creaking round the mast. 
And heard the shipman’s ho, for one by one 
The van outsailed before, by him had run 
E’en as he stayed for us, and now indeed 
Of his main battle must he take good heed ; 

But as from off the mighty side we pushed, 

* And in between us the green water rushed, 

1 heard his scalds strike up triumphantly 
Some song that told not of the weary sea. 

But rather of the mead and fair green-wood, 

And as we leaned o'er to the wind, I stood 
And saw the bright siyls leave us, and soon lost 
The pensive music by the strong wind tossed 


From wave wave; tlwii I 
Glittering and white upoh the weather 
The land he came from, o'er the brig^ green eea* 
Scarce duller than the land upon our lea ; 

For now 4e etouds had fled before the smi 
And the bright autumn day was well 
Then I cried out fhr music too, and bi^ard 
The minstrels sing some well-remembered word. 
And while they sung, before me still I gased, 

Silent with thought of many things, and maxed 
With many longings ; when I looked again 
To see those lands, nought but the restless plain 
With some far-off small fisher-boat was left. 

A little hour for evermore had reft 
The sight of Europe from my helpless eyes. 

And Clowned my store of hapless memories. 

The Elder of the City, 

Sit, friends, and tell your tale which seems to us 
Shall be a strange tale and a piteous, 

Nor shall it lack our pity for its woe, 

Nor ye due thanks for all the things ye show 
Of kingdoms nigh forgot that once were great, 

And small lands come to glorious estate. 

But, sirs, ye faint, behold these maidens stand 
Bearing the blood of this our sunburnt land 
In well-wrought cups, —drink now of this, that 
while 

Ye poor folk wandered, bid from fortune's smile 
Abode your coming, bidden none the less 
Below the earth from summer's happiness. 

The Wanderers. 

Fair sirs, we thank you, hefping we have come 
Through many wanderings to a quiet home 
Befitting dying men — Good health and peace 
To you and to this land, and fair increase 
Of everything that ye can wish to have I 

But to my tale ; A fair south-east wind drave 
Our ships for ten days more, and ever we . 

Sailed mile for mile together steadily, 

But the tenth day I saw the Fighting Man 
Brought up to w’ait me, and when nigh I ran 
Her captain hailed me, saying that he thought 
That we too far to northward liad been brought, 
And we must do our southing while we could. 

So as his will to me was ever good 
In such-like things, we changed our course straight- 
way. 

And as we might till the eleventh day 
Stretched somewhat south ; then baffling grew the 
wind, 

But as still were ignorant and blind 
Nor knew our port, we sailed on helplessly 
O’er a stiiooih sea, beneath a lovely sky, 
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evfri bat no signs of land 
All ^troagh. these days we savr on either hand, 

Nor indeed hoped to see, because we knew 
Some watery desert we must journey through, 
That had been huge enough to keep all Inen 
Ffoih gaining tiiat we sought for until then. 

■f . 

Vet whttn f grew downcast, I did not fail 
Vo call to mind, how' from our land set sail 
A certain mn. and, after he had passed 
Through mkny unknown seas, did reach at last 
A rocky island's shore one foggy day. 

And whtle:a little off the land he lay 
As in a^^|||Blidto he heard the folk call out • 

In his wim tongue, but mazed and all in doubt 
He turned therefrom, and afterwards in strife 
winds and waters, much of precious life 
He wasted utterly, foi^ when again 
He reached his port after long months of pain, 
Unto Biannetand he chanced to go. 

And there the is|e he left so long ago 

lie knew at once, where many Northmen were. 

And such a fate I could not choose but fear 
For us sometimes ; and sometimes when at night 
Beneath the moon I watched the foam fly white 
From off our bows, and thought how weak and 
small 

Showed the Rose-Garland*s mast that looked so tall 
Beside the quays of Bremen ; when I saw 
With measured steps the watch on toward me draw, 
And in the moon the helmsman's peering face, 

And 'twixt the cordage strained across my place 
Beheld the white sail of the Fighting Man 
Lead down the pathway of the moonlight wan — 
Then when the oceans seemed so measureless 


For what wo daemedi^^^o^ right course; 1^^ ^en 
On the fhh4 we, m delivered men, 

Took breath because the gcde was nowi>lown out, 
And from our rbUiOg deck we looked aTOi^ 

Over the ridges of the dark grey seas, 

And saw the sun, setting in gol^n ease, 

Smile out at last ftqm out the just-cleared sky 
Over the ocean's weltering misery, 

Still nothing of the Fighting Man we saw, 

Which last was seen when the first gusty flaw 
Smote them and us ; but nothing would avail 
To mend the thing, so onward did we sail, 

But slowly, through the moonlit night and fair, 
With all sails set that we could hoist in air, 

And rolling heavily at first ; for still 
Each wave came on a glittering rippled hill, 

And lifting us aloft, showed from its height 
The waste of waves, and then to lightless night 
Dropped us adown, and much ado had we 
To ride unspilt the wallow of the sea. 

But the sun rose up in a cloudless sky, 

And from the east the wind blew cheerily, 

And southwest still we steered ; till on a day 
As nigh the mast deep in dull thoughts I lay, 

I heard a shout, and turning could I see 
One of the shipmen hurrying fast to me 
With something in his hand, who cast adown 
Close to my hand a mass of sea-weed brown 
Without more words, then knew I certainly 
The wrack, that oft before I had seen lie 
In sandy bights of Norway, and that eve 
Just as the sun the ridgy sea would leave. 

Shore birds we saw, that flew so nigh, we heard 
Their hoarse loud voice that seemed a heavenly 
word. 


The very sky itself might well be less, 

When midst the changeless piping of the wind, 
The intertwined slow waves pressed on behind 
RoUed*o'er our wake and made it nought again, 
Tben would it seem an ill thing and a vain 
To leave the hopeful world that we had known, 
When ail was o’er, hopeless to die alone 
Wilhio. this changeless world of waters grey. 

But hope would come back to me with the day. 
The talk of men, the viol’s quivering strings, 
Would bring my heart to think of better things. 
Nor were our folk down-hearted through all this ; 
For partly with the hope of that vague bliss 
Were they made happy, partly the soft air 
And idle days wbere^rough we then did fare 
Were joy enow to rude sea-faring folk. 

But this our ease at last a tempest broke 
And we must scud before it helplessly, 
Feai^ng..ieach moment lest some dlimbing^a 
^ould topple o’er our poop and end us there, 
Natbless we ’scaped, and still the vdnd blew fa*r 


Then all were glad, but I a fool and young 
Slept not that night, but walked the deck and sung 
Snatches of songs, and verily I think 
I thought next mom of some fresh stream to drink. 
What say I ? next mom did I think to be 
Set in my godless fair eternity. 

Sirs, ye are old, and ye have seen perchance 
Some little child for very gladness dance 
Over a scarcely-noticed worthless thing, 

Worth more to him than ransom of a king, 

Did not a pang of more than pity take 
Your heart thereat, not for the youngling’s sake, 
But for your own, for man that passes by, 

So like to God, so like the beasts that die. — 

Lo, sirs, my pity for myself is such. 

When like an image that my hand can touch 
My old self grows unto myself grown old. 

-^Sirs, I forget, my story is not told. 

Next mom more wrack we saw, more birds, but still 
No land as yet either for good or ill, 



But with the li^t incre« 9 dl the lavourixig ttneeiee, 
And smoothly did we mount the ridgy seas. 

Then as anigh the good ship’s stern I stood 
Casing adovfti, a piece of rough-hewn wood 
On a wave’s crest I saw, and loud 1 cried. 
“Drift-wood I drift-wood!” and one from hy my 
. side, 

Madddned with joy, made for the shrouc&. and 
elomb 

Up to the top to look on his new home, 

For sure he thought the green earth soon to see ; 
But gazing thence about him, presently 
He shouted out, “A sail astern, a sail ! ** 
Freshening the hope that now had 'gun to,fail 
Of seeing our fellows with the earth new found ; 
Wherefore we shortened sail, and sweeping round 
The hazy edges of the sea and sky 
Soon from the deck could see that sail draw nigh. 


May breed ; orliet all things aglde;; 

It yet nj^y be our lot to wamlp wide 
Through many lands before ai last we eome 
Unto the gatte of our enduring home.” 

But%hat allied ioch v|aming unto 
Who by Ibis dhange made detiriobs, 

Spake wisdom outward from the teeth, tmt thought 
That in a Ujttle hour we should be brought 
Unto that bliss our hearts were set upon', 

That more than vei^ heaven we now hud won. 

Well, the next mdm unto our land ve caine, 
And even now uiy 4 ;;heeks grow red wittl ih|ip^» 

To think What words I said to Nicholat^ 

(Since cn that night in the great ship I was,) 
Asking him questions, as if he were Cod, 

Or at the least in that fair land had trod. 


Half fearful lest she yet might chance to be 
Tbe floating house of some strange enemy. 

Till on her sail we could at last behold 
The ruddy lion with the axe of gold. 

And Marcus Erliug’s sign set comer-wise, 

The green, gold-fruited tree of Paradise. 

—Ah, what a meeting as she drew anigh, 

Greeted with ringing shouts and minstrelsy ! 

Alas, the joyful fever of that day, 

When all we met still told of land that lay 
Not far ahead I Yet at our joyous feast 
A word of warning spoke the Swabian priest 
' To me and Nicholas, for, “ O friends,” he said, 
Right welcome is the land that lies ahead 
To us who cannot turn, and in this air. 

Washed by this sea, it cannot but be fair, 

I And good for us poor men I make no doubt ; 
j Yet, fellows, must I warn you not to shout 
Ere we have left the troublous wood behind 
F Wherein we wander desperate and blind : 

I Think what may dwell there ! Call to mind the 
tale 

I We heard last winter o’er the yule-tide ale, 
j When that small, withered, black-eyed Genoese 
[ Told of the island in the outer seas 
f He and his fellows reached upon a tide, 

And how, as lying by a streamlet’s side, 

With ripe fruits ready unto^every hand, 

And lacking not for women of the land, 

The devils came and slew them, all but him, 

Who, how he scarce knew, made a shift tb swim 
Off to his ship : nor must ye, fellows, fear 
Such things alone, for mayhap men dwell here 
Who worship 4readful gods, and sacrifice 
Poor travellers to them in such horrid wise 
As I have heard of ; or let this gb by. 

Yet we may chance to come to slavery. 

Or all t>pr strength and weapons be too poor 
To conquer such beasts as the unknown, shore 


And knew it well, and still he answered me 

As some great doctor in theology 

Might his poor scholar, asking him of heaven. 

But unto me next morn the grace was given 
To see land first, and when men certainly 
That blessed sight of all sights could descry, 

All hearts were melted, and with happy tears. 

Born of the death of all our doubts and fears, 

Yea, with loud weeping, each did each embrace 
For joy that we had gained the glorious place. 
Then must the minstrels sing, then must they play 
Some joyous strain to welcome in the day. 

But for hot tears could see nor bow nor string, 

Nor for the rising sobs make shift to sing ; 

Yea, some of us in that first ecstasy 

For joy of ’scaping death went near to die.* 

Then might be seen how hard is this world’s lot 
When such a marvel was our grief forgot. 

And what a thing the world’s joy is to bear, 

When on our hearts the broken bonds of care 
Had left such scars, no man of us could say 
The burning words upon his lips that lay ; 

Since# trained to hide the depths of misery, 

Amidst that joy no more our tongues were free. 

Ah, then it was indeed when first I knew, 

When all our wildest dreams seemed coming true. 
And we had reached the gates of Paradise 
And endless blisi, at what unmeasured price 
Man sets his life, and drawing happy breath. 

I shuddered at the once familiar death. ^ 

Alas, the happy dfiy I the foolish day I 
Alas, the sweet time, too soon passed away t 

Well, in A while I gained the Rose-Garland, 
And as toward shore we steadily did stand 
With all ssdl set. the wind, which had been lig^t. 
Since the beginning of the jmt night. 

Failed ntt^y, and the sharp slept, 

Then hard forward ouf k^s we swept, 





wftjr. imin »%iit iOsll i»gfian, 

ahhoiigh otlandlniT we were fiOn, 
coifst we wviit ; but wheti.tlie wun wa;s set 
tlwn the cool night a tigin air did hegex. 

And *oeath the stars slowly we moved along, 

And found ourselves within a current strong 
At daybreak, and the land beneath our lee. 

Thm a long line of breakers could we see, 

That on a yellow sandy beach did fall. 

And then a belt of grass, and then a wall 
Of green trees, rising dark against the sky. 

Not long Hie looked, but anchored presently 
A furloi^ from the shore, and then, all armed, 
Into the boats the most part of us swarmed. 

And pulled with eager hands unto the beach, 

But When the seething; surf our prow did reach 
From off the bows I leapt into the sea 
Waist deep, and, wading, was the first to be 
Upon that land ; then to the flowers I ran, 

And cried aloud like to, a drunken man 
Words without meaning, whereof none took heed, 
For all across the yellow beach made speed 
To roll among the fair flowers and the grass. 

But when our folly somewhat tempered was, 
And we could talk like men, we thought it good 
To try if we could pierce the thick black wood, 
And see what men might dwell in that new land : 
But when we entered it, on either hand 
Uprose the trunks, with underwood entwined 
Making one thicket, thorny, dense, and blind ; 
Where with our axes, labouring half the day, 

We scarcely made some half a rod of way ; 

Therefore, we left that place and tried again, 
Yea, many times, but yet was all in vain ; 

So to the ships we went, when we had been 
A long way in our arms, nor yet had seen 
A sign of man, but as for living things, 

Gay birds with many-coloured crests and wings, 
Conies anigh the beach, and while we hacked 
Within the wood, grey serpents, yellow-backed, 
And monstrous lizards ; yea, and one man said 
Tliat 'midst the thorns he saw a dragon’s head ; 
And keeping still his eyes on it he felt 
For a stout shaft he bad within his belt ; 

But just as he had got it to the string 
And drawn his hand aback, the loathly thing 
Vanished away, and how he could not tell. 

Now spite of all, little our courage fell, 

For this day's work, nay rather, all tilings seemed 
To show that we no foolish dream had dreamed — 
The pathless, fearful sea, the land that lay 
So strange, so hard to And,, so far away, 

The lovely summer air, the while w^ knew 
That unto winter now at home it grew. 

The flowery shore, the diagon-gitard^ wood, 

So hard to pierce*-eack one of these made good 


The Iboflab hope tliat'M m itomqm home. 

That we to otter misery might oohie. ^ 

Now next mom when the tide began to flow 
We weighed, and somendiat nortiiifaTd did go 
Coasting that land, and every now and then 
We went ashore to try the woods again, 

But little change Vte found in them, until 
Inland we saw a bare and scarped white hill 
Rise o'er their tops, and going further on 
Unto a broad green river’s mouth we won, 

And entering there, ran up it with the flood, 

For it was deep, although ’twixt Walls of wood 
Darkly enough its shaded stream did flow, 

And high trees hid the hill we saw just now. 

So as we peered about from side to side 
A path upon the right bank we espied 
Through the thick wood, and mooring hastily 
Our ships unto the trunks of trees thereby, 
Laurence and I with sixty men took land 
With bow or cutting sword or bill in hand, 

And bearing food to last till the third day ; 

But with the others there did Nicholas stay 
To guard the ships, with whom was Kirstin still, 
Who now seemed pining for old things, and ill. 
Spite of the sea-breeze arid the lovely air. 

But as for us, we followed up with care 
A winding path, looking from left to right 
Lest any deadly thing should come in sight ; 

And certainly our path a dragon crossed 
That in the thicket presently we lost ; 

And some men said a leopard they espied, 

And further on we heard a beast that cried 
Serpents we saw, like those we erst bad seen, 

And many-coloured birds, and lizards green. 

And apes that chattered from amidst the trees. 

So on w’e went until a dying breeze 
We felt upon our faces, and soon grew 
The forest thinner, till at last we knew 
The great scarped hill, which if we now could scale 
For sight of much far country would avail ; 

But coming there we climbed it easily, 

For though escarped and rough toward the sea, 
The beaten path we followed led us round 
To where a soft and grassy slope we found, 

And there it forked ; onh arm led up the hill, 
Another through the forest wound on still ; 

Which last we left, in good hope soon to see 
Some sighs of man, which happened presently ; 
For two-thirds up the hill we reached a space 
Levelled by man’s hand in the mountain’s face, 
And there a nide shrine stood, of unhewn stones 
Both walls and roof, with a great heap of bones 
Piled up outside if : there awhile we stood 
In doubt, for something there tirade cold our blood. 
Till brother Laurence, with a whispered word,^ 
Crossed himself thrice, and drawing forth his sword 
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Entered alone, biit therewith presently 
From the inside called out aloud to me 
To follow, so I trembling, yet went in 
To tl^t abode of unknown monstrous sin, 

And others followed : therein could we see, 

Amidst the gloom by peering steadily, 

An altar of rough stones, and over it 
We saw a god of yellow metal sit, 

A cut3it long, which Laurence with his tongue 
Had touched and found pure gold ; withal there 
hung 

Against the wall men's bodies brown and dry, 
Which gaudy rags of raiment wretchedly 
Did wrap about, and all their heads were wreathed 
With golden chaplets ; and meanwhile we breathed 
A heavy, faint, and sweet spice-laden air. 

As though that incense late were scattered there. 
But from that house of devils soon we passed 
Trembling and pale, Laurence the priest, the last. 
And got away in haste, nor durst we take 
Those golden chaplets for their wearers’ sake, 

Or that grim golden devil whose they were ; 

Yet for the rest, although they brought us fear 
They did but seem to show our heaven anigh 
Because we deemed thege might have come to 
die 

In seeking it, being slain for fatal sin. 

And now we set ourselves in haste to win 
Up to that mountain’s top, and on the way 
Looked backward oft upon the land that lay 
Beneath the hill, and still on every hand 
The forest seemed to cover all the land, 

But that some four leagues off we saw a space 
Cleared of the trees, and in that open place 
Houses we seemed to see, and rising smoke 
That told where dwelt the unknown, unseen folk. 

But when at last the utmost top we won 
A dismal sight our eyes must look upon ; 

The mountain’s summit, levelled by man's art. 
Was hedged by high stones set some yard apart 
All round a smooth paved space, and midst of 
these 

We saw a group of well- wrought images, 

Or so they seemed at first, who stood around 
An old hoar man laid on the rocky ground 
Who seemed to live as yet ; now drawing near 
We saw indeed what things these figures were ; 
Dead corpses; by some deft embalmer dried. 

And on this mountain after they had died 
Set up like players at a yule-tide feast ; 

Here stood a hunter, with a spotted beast 
Most like a leopard, writhing up his spear ; 

Nigh the old man stood one as if drawn near 
To give him drink, and on each side his head 
Two damsels daintily apparelled ; 

And then again, nigh him who bore the cup. 

Were two who Hwixt them bore a litter up 


As thoiqgfh upon u journey he ididbld^. 

And round about stood men with spe^ and bow. 
And painted targets as t.ie giiard to all. 

Headed by one b^nd man's stature tall. 

Who, half turned round, as though he gave the 
word. 

Seemed ^ he once had been a mighty Idrd. 

But the hve man amid the corpses laid, ^ , 
Turning from side to side, some faint word said 
Now and again, but kept his eyes shut fast. 

And we when from the green slope we had passed 
On to this dreadful stage, avi^e-struck and scared. 
Awhile upon the ghastly puppets stared, 

Then trembling, with drawn swords, came close 
anigh 

To where the hapless ancient tnan did fie, 

Who at the noise we made now oped his eyes 
And fixing them upon us did uprise, 

And with a fearful scream stretched put his hand, 
While upright on his head^is hair did stand 
For very terror, while we none the less 
Were rooted to the ground for fearfulness, 

And scarce our weapons could make shift to hold. 
But as we stood and gazed, over be rolled 
Like a death-stricken bull, and there he lay, 

With his long-hoarded life quite past away. 

Then in our hearts did wonder conquer fear, 

And to the dead men did we draw anear 
And found them such-like things as I have said, 

But he, their master, was apparelled 
Like to those others that we saw e’en now 
Hung up within the dreary house below. 

Right little courage had we there to stay. 

So down the hill again we took our way, 

Wbeh looking landward thence we had but seen. 
All round about, the forest dull and green. 

Pierced by the river where our ships we left, 

And bounded by far-off blue mountains, cleft 
By passes here and there ; but we went by " 

The chapel of the gold" god silently, 

For doubts had risen in our hearts at last 
If yet the bitterness of death were past. 

But having come again into the wood, 

We there took counsel wliether it were good 
To turn back to the ships, or f>ush on still 
Till we hhd reached the place that from the hill 
We had beheld, and since the l^st seemed best 
Onward we marched, scarce staying to take rest 
And eat some food, for feverish did we grow 
For haste the best or worst of all tb'lknow. 

Along the path that, as I said before, 

Leu from the hill, we went, land laboured sore 
To gain tbe open ere the night should fall, 

But yet ii^ vain, for like a dii^ry pall 

Cast o’er fhe world, the darkness hemmed us in 

And thoo|h we struggled desperately to win 




From i)m fcrat 
Ym tSkI Uma l«b(nir ro fOmte ^ 

W« thoaght it good to rest among tbe w% 

Nor come on those who might be enemies 
la the thick darkness, neither 4id we dare 
li^t a fire test folk should slay tts there 
Mased aud ldefeitceless; so the one half slept 
they i^ight do, the White the others kept. 

Odod gaiw^ih turn ; and as we watched we beard 
i^u^s^that might well have made bold men ateard, 
And cowards die of fear, but we. alone, 

Apmt from sdl, such desperate men were grown. 

If we should fail to win our Paradise, 
ib^common life we now might a-ell despise. 

” $o by the day-break on our way we were 
When We had seen to all our fighting gear ; 

Aad soon we came unto that open space. 

And here and there about a grassy place 
Saw houses skittered, neither great norYair. 

For they were Yramed of trees as they grew there, 
wailed with wattle-work from tree to tree ; 

And thereabout beasts unknown did we see. 
Four-footed, tame ; and soon a man came out 
From the first house, and with a startled shout 
Took to bis heels, and soon from far and near, 

The folk swarmed out, and still as in great fear 
Gave us no second look, but ran their best. 

And they being; clad but lightly for the rest, 

To follow them seemed little mastery. 

So to their houses gat we speedily* 

To see if we might take some loiterer ; 

And some few feeble folk we did find there, 

Though most had fled, and unto these with pain 
We made some little of our meaning plain, 

And sent an old man forth into tbe wood 
To show his fellows that our will was good. 

Who going from us came back presently 
JBis message done, and with him two or three 
The boldest of his folk, and they in turn 
A little of us by our signs did learn. 

Then went their way : and So at last all fear 
‘Wks laid aside, and thronging they drew near 
To look upon us ; and at last came one 
Who had upon his breast a golden sun, 

And in strange,glittenng gay attire was clad ; 

He let tts know our coming made him glad. 

And bade come with him ; so thereon we. 
Thinking him some one in authority, 

Rose up and followed him, %vho with glad face 
us through closer^'iittreets of that strange place. 
And brought us lastly to a shapely ball 
Round and high-roofed, held up ‘with tree-trunks 
tall> ' 

midst his lords the barbarous king sat tberei 
^d-crowned, in strange apparel rifh and fair, 
Whereat we shuddered, for we saw that he 
Was dad like him that' erewhile we did see 


THE 

Upon the hib( bad ^ 01^ 

Hung in the shriue^f tttthawti stoned 
Yet nought Of evil did he seem to think, 

But bade us sit by him and eat and drink, ^ % 

So eating did we speak by signs speanwhite 
Each unto each,, and they would laugh and smite 
As folk well pissed ; and with them all that day 
Well feasted, learning some things did we stay. 
And sure of ail the folk I ever saw 
These were the gentlest : if they had a law 
We knew not then, but still they seemed to be 
Like the gold people of antiquity. 

Now when we tried to ask for that good land, 
Eastward and seaward did they point the hand ; 
.Yet if they knew what thing we meant thereby 
We knew not ; but when wc for our reply 
Said that we came thence, they made signs to say 
< 'I'hey knew it well, and kneeling down they lay 
Before our feet, as people worshipping. 

But we, though somewhat troubled at this thing 
Failed not to hope, because it seemed to us 
That this so simple folk and virtuous, 

So happy midst their dreary forest bowers, 

Showed at the least a better land than ours, 

And some yet better thing far onward lay. 

Amidst all this we made a shift to pray 
That some of them would go with us, to be 
Our fellows on the perilous green sea. 

And much did they rejoice when this they knew. 
And straightway midst their young men lots they 
drew. 

And the next morn of these they gave us ten, 

And wept at our departing. 

Now these men, 

Though brown indeed through dint of that hot sun, 
Were comely and well knit, as any one 
I saw in Greece, and fit for deeds of war, 

Though as I said of all men gentlest far ; 

Their anps were axe and spear, and shield and bow, 
But nought of iron did they seem to know, 

For all their cutting tools were edged with flint, 

Or with soft copper, that soon turned and bent ; 
With cloths of cotton were their bodies clad, 

But other raiment for delight they had 
Most fairly woven of some unknown thing ; 

And all of them from little child to king 
Had many ornaments of beaten gold : 

Certes, we might have gathered wealth untold 
Amongst tliem, if thereto had turifed our thought. 
But none the glittering evil valued aught. 

Now of these foresters, we teamed, that they, 
Hemmed by the woods, went seldom a long way 
From where we saw them, and no boat they had, 
Nor much of other people good or bad 
They knew, and ever had they little war : 

But now and then a folk would come frcmi far 
In ships unlike to oiirs. and for their gold 
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Would. give Uient goods ; luid some meu over liold 
Who dwelt b^fond tiie greet itSl we had seen^ 

Had weged them war. but these all slain bal been 
Among the tangled woods by men who itoeir . 
What; tracks of beasts the thicket might pierce 
through. 

Such things they told us whom we brought away. 
But aCter this ; for certes on that day 
Not much we gathered df their way of life. 

So to the ships we came at last, and rife 
With many things new learned, we told them all. 
And though our courage might begin to fall 
A little now, yet each lo other we 
Made .countenance of great felicity. 

And spoke as if the prise were well-nigh won. 

Behold then, sirs, how fortune led uS on. 

Little by little till we reached the worst, 

And still our lives grew more and more accurst. 

The Elder of the City. 

Nay, friends, believe your worser life now past 
And that a little bliSs is reached at last ; 

Take heart, therefore, for like a tale so told 
Is each man's life : and ye, who have been bold 
To see and suffer such unheard-of things, 
Henceforth shall be more worshipped than the 
kings 

We hear you name ; since then ye reach this day, 
How are ye worse for whnt has passed away? 

The Wanderer. 


Of all our csouiitda ibis ope 
'Ip beat back bEadly to tbe 1oiigpd4br 
^filing the wind was. toilsome wal the Wfliy. 

Nor did we .oadce lend tiil the Unitk!^ day. ' 

When both fleslwme^t and wate^ weib nigh spent. 
But anchoring $k last, ashore we went;# 

And found the land far better than the firs^ 

For this With no thick forest was accurst. . 

Though here and there were scattered chimps td 
wood. . ' 

i he air was cooler, too, imt soft and good, : ^ 
Fair streams we saw, and hprds of goats and deer. 
But nothing nois<.(me for a man to fear. 

So since at anchor safe our good ships lay 
Within tile long horns of a sandy bay, 

We thought it good ashore to take our ease,*' 

And pitched our tents anigh some maple^tihes 
r«ot fkr from shore, and there with little pain 
Enough of venison quickly did we gain 
To feast us all, and high did we hold, 

Lighting great fires, for now tbe nights were cold. 
And we were fain a noble roast to eat ; 

Nor did we lack for driqk to better meat, 

For from the dark hold of the Rose*Garland 
A well-hooped cask our shipmen brought a~land, 
That knew some white-walled city of the Rhin|. '*• 
There crowned with flowers, and flushed with 
noble wine, 

Hearkening the distant murmur of the main. 

And safe upon our promised land again. 

What wonder if our vain hopes rose once more ' 

And Heaven seemed dull beside that twice-won 
shore. 


Kind folk, what words of ours can give you praise By midnight in our tents were we asleep. 

That fits your kindness ; yet for those past days, And little watch that night did any kee^, 

If we bemoan our lot, think this at least : For as our garden that fair land we deemed 

We are as men, who cast aside a feast But in my sleep of lovely things 1 ckearoed 

Amidst their lowly fellows, that they may For I was I»ack at Micklegarth once more. 

Eat with the king, and who at end of day. But not a court-man’s son there as of yore, 

Bearing sore stripes, with great humility But the Greek king, or so I seemed to be, 

Must pray the bedesmen of those m/.n to be. Set on the throne whose awe and majesty 

They scorned that day while yet the sun was high. Gold lions guard ; before whose moveless feet 

A damsel knelt, praying in words so sweet 

Not long within the river did we lie. For what I know not now, that both mine eyes 

Bui put to sea intending as before Grew full of tears, and I must bid hqjr rise 

To coast with watchful eyes the unknown shore, And sit beside me ; step by step she came 

And strive to pierce the woods: three days we Up the gold stair, setting my heart a-flanie 
i sailed, . With all her beauty, till she reached the throne 

And little all our watchfulness availed, And there sat down, but as with her alone 

Though all that time the wind was fair enow ; 1[n that vast hall, my hand her hand did seek. 

But on the fourth day it began to blow And on my face I felt her balmy cheek, 

Erom off the^land, and still increased on us Thfoughou$ my heart there shot a dreadfttl pang, 

fUntil the storm grown- wild and furious, And down, below us, with a sudden clang 

jAlthough at anchor still we strove to ride, The goldep lions rose, and roat^ aloud, 

^Had l^own us out into the ^jjpean wide# , And in at ^ry door did arm^ men crowd. 

Ear out of sight of land ,* and when at last, Shouting c^t death and curses, and I fell 

^ftct three days, its fury was o’erpast, ^ Dreaming .^deed that th& at kst was bell. 
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^'-itR^AeiewSthaU I woke, and thiDogh tbe night 
li^rd 'shridcs and shouts of dpnour of the fight, ^ 
Ahd snatching up nty axe, unatmcd bedde 
Kor seaice awa]^, my rallying cry I cried, 

And with good haste unto tht^hubbub went ; 

^ But even in the entry of the tfnt 
Some dark mass hid the star-besprinkled sky. 

And whistling past my head a spear did fiy. 

And striking out 1 saw a naked man 
Fall 'neath my blow, nor heeded him, but ran 
Unto the captain^s tent, for there indeed 
I saw my fellows stand at desperate need, 
lleset with foes, nor yet armed more than I, 
Though on the way I rallied hastily 
Siome better armed, with whom 1 straightway fell 
Uppn the foe, who with a hideous yell 
Turned round upon us ; but we desperate 
And fresh, and dangerous for our axes* weight, 
Fought so that they must needs give back a pace 
And yield our fellows some small breathing space ; 
Then gathering all together, side by side 
We Said our weapons, and our cries we cried 
And rushed upon them, who abode no more 
Our levelled points, but scattering from the shore 
Ran here and there ; but when some two or three 
' We4n the chase had slain right easily, 

We held our hands, nor followed more their flight, 
Fearing the many chances of the night. 

Then did we light our watch«flres up again 
And armed us all, and found three good men slain ; 
Ten wounded, among whom was Nicholas, 
Though little heedful of these things he was, 

For in his tent he sat upon the ground, 

Holding fair Kirstin's hand, whom he had found 
Dead, with* a feathered javelin in her breast. 

But taking counsel now, we thought it best 
To gather up ^ur goods and get away 
Unto the ships, and there to wait the day ; 

Nor did we loiter, fearful lest the foe, 

Who somewhat now our feebleness must know, 
Should come on us with force made manifold, 

"Ai^d Eill our story quickly should be told. 

So to our boats in haste the others gat, 

But in his tent, not speaking, Nicholas sat. 

Nor moved when o’er his head we struck the tent, 
Bu^when all things were ready, then I went 
And raised the body up. and silently 
Bore it adown the ^ach unto tbe sea ; 

Then he arose and followed me, and when 
He reached at last the now embarking men. 

And in a boat my burden I bad laid, 

He sat beside ; but no word had he said 
Since first he knew her slailn. Such ending had 
Tbe nigfht at whose beginnit^ all were glad. 

One wounded man of theirs we brought with us, 
Hoping for news, but be'grew fiurious 


When he awoke abwd from out his swoon, 

And tm his wounds, and smotie; himself, and soon 
Died outright, though his hurts were slight enow, 
So nought from him of that land could wif know. ^ 
But now as we that luckless country scanned. 

Just at the daybreak did we see a band 
Of these barbarians come with shout and yell 
Across the place where all these things befell, 
Down to the very edges of the sea ; 

But though armed now, by day, we easily 
Had made a shift no few of them to slay, 

It seemed to us the better course to weigh 
And try another entry to that land ; 

So southward with a light wind did we stapd, 

Not losing sight of shore, and now and then 
I led ashore the more part of our men 
Well armed, by daylight, and the barbarous folk 
Once and again from bushments on us broke, 
Whom without loss of men we brushed away. 

But in our turn it happed to us one day 
Upon a knot of them unwares to come. 

These we bore back with us, the most of whom 
Would neither eat nor drink, but sullenly 
Sat in a comer of the ship to die ; 

But ’mongst them was a woman, who at last, 

Won by the glitter of some toy we cast 
About her neck, by soft words and by wine, 

Began to answer us by sign to sign ; 

Of whom we learned not much indeed, but when 
We set on shore those tameless savage men, 

And would have left her too, she seemed to pray, 
For terror of her folk, with us to stay : 

Therefore we took her back with us, and she, 
Though learning not our tongue too easily, 

Unto the forest-folk began to speak. 

Now midst all this passed many a weary week. 
And we no nigher all tbe time had come 
Unto the portal of our blissful home, 

And needs our bright liope somewhat must decay 
Yet none tbe less as dull day passed by day. 

Still onward by our folly were we led, 

And still with lies our wavering hearts we fed. 

Happy we were in this, that still the wind 
Blew as we wished, and still the air was kind ; 

Nor failed we of fresh water as we went 
Along the coast, and oft our bows we bent 
On beast and fowl, and had no lack of food. 

Upon a day it chanced, that as we stoqd 
Somewhat off shore to fetch about a ness, 
Although the wind was blowing less and less. 

We were entrapped into a fearful sea, 

And carried by a current furiously 
Away from shore, and there were we so tost 
.That for awhile we deemed ourselves but lost 
Amid those tumbling waves ; but now at last, 
When out of sight of land we long had passed. 
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The sea fell, and a|;ain toward land we stood, 
Which, reached tipon the tenth day, seemed right 
good 

But yet untilled, and mountains rose up high 
Far inland, mingling with the cloudy sky. 

Once more we took the land, and since we found 
That, more than ever, beasts did there abound, 

We pitched our camp beside a little stream ; 

But scarcely there of Paradise did dream 
As heretofore. Our camp we fortified 
With wall and dyke, and then the land we tried, 
And found the people most untaught and wild, 
Nigh void of arts, but harmless, good, and mild, 
Nor fearing us : with some of these we went 
Back to our camp and people, with intent 
To question them by her we last had got. 

But when she heard their tongue she knew it not, 
Nor they lier tongue; howbeit they seemed to 
say. 

That o’er the mountains other lands there lay 
Where folk dwelt, clothed and armed like unto us. 
But made withal as they were timorous 
And feared them much. Then we made signs 
that we, 

|:So little feared by all that tumbling sea, 

IWould go to seek them ; but they still would stay 
Our journey ; nathless what they meant to say 
We scarce knew yet : howbeit, since these men 
Were friendly, and the weather, which till then 
Had been most fair, now grew to storm and rain 
And the wind blew on land, and not in vai 1 
To us poor fools, that tale, half understood 
Those folk had told : midst all, we thought it good 
To haul our ships ashore, and build us there 
A place where we might dwell, till we could fare 
Along the coast, or inland it might be, 

[That fertile realm, those goodly men to sec. 

[ Right foul the weather was a dreary space 
\ While we abode with people of that place, 
i And built them huts, as well wc cc ald, for we 
' Who dwell in Norway have great mastery 
[ In wood Wright’s craft ; but they in turn would 
[ bring 

j Wild fruits to us, and many a woodland thing, 

] And catch us fish, and show us how to take 
t The smaller beasts, and meanwhile for our sake 
S They learned our tongue, and we too somewhat 
[ learned 

i Of words of theirs ; but day by day we yearned 
I To cross those mountains, and I woke no morn, 

I To find myself lost, wretched, and forlorn, 

But those far»off white summits gave me heart ; 
Now too those folk their story could impart 
Concerning them, and that in short was this— 

— Beyond them lay a fair ai>ode of bliss 
S Where dwelt men like the Gods, and clad as we, 
j Who* doubtless lived on through eternity 


Unless the veiy world should came to nought ; 

But never had they had the impious thought. 

To scale those mountains ; since most smely, none 
Of men th^ knq^ could follov* up the sun. 

The fearful sun, and live ; but as for us 
They said, who were so wise and glorious 
It might not be so. 

Thus they spoke one eve 
When the black rain-clouds for a while did ^eave 
Upon the fresh and teeming earth to frown, 

And we they spoke to had just set us down 
Midmost their village : from the resting earth 
Sweet odours rose, and in their noisy mirth 
The women played, as rising from the brook 
Off their long locks the glittering drops they shook ; 
Betwixt the huts the children raced along ; 

Some man was singing a wild barbarous song 
Anigh us, and these folk possessing nought, 

And lacking nought, lived happy, free from thought. 
Or so it seemed— but we, what thing could pay 
For all that we had left so far away? 

Such thoughts as these I uttered murmuringly, 
But lifting up mine eyes, against the sky 
Beheld the snowy peaks brought near to us 
By a strange sunset, red and glorious, 

That seemed as though the much-praised land it lit, 
And would do, long hours after we must sit 
Beneath the twinkling stars with none to beed : 
And though I knew it was not so indeed, 

Yet did it seem to answer me, as though 
It called us once more on our quest to go. 

Then springing up I raised my voice and said, — 
*' What is it, fellows, fear ye to be dead 
Upon those peaks, when, if ye loiter here 
Half dead, with very death still drawing near, 

Your lives are wasted all the more for this, 

That ye in this world thought to garner bliss ; 
Unless indeed ye chance to think it well 
With this unclad and barbarous folk to dwell, 
Deedless and hopeless ; ye, to whom the land, 
That o’er the world has sent so many a band 
Of conquering men, was yet not good enough. 

‘ ' Did ye then deem the way would not be rough 
Unto the lovely ^nd ye so desire? 

Did ye not rather swear through blood and fire, 
And all ill things to follow up this quest 
Till life or death your longing laid to rest ? 

“ Let us not linger here then, until fate 
Make longing unavailing, hope too late, 

And turn to lamentations all our prayers! 

But with to-morrow cast aside your cares, 

And stout of heart make ready for the strife 
'Twixt thiii short time of dreaming and real life. 

Lo now, if but the half will come with me. 
The summit of those mountains will I see, 

Or, else die first ; yea, if but twenty men 
Will follow me ; nor will I stay if ten 
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Wiu^siiare my tmuble Of 


What do % say? alonti O frietKls, wtH I 
Sedic for my life* for ao man can die twice* 

And death dr life maygive me Paradise ! ** 

^ Then Nicholas said, *' Rolf, I will go with thee. 
For desperam do I think the quest to be, 

And I shall dicr and that to me is well. 

Or els%Z may forget, I cannot tell — 

^ill I will go.” 

Then lAurence said, “ 1 too 
Will go, rezdembering what I said to you, 

When ady bmd, the first to which we came 
Seemed that we sought, and set your hearts aflame. 
And all seemed won to you : but still I think, 
Perchance years benpe, the fount of life to drink, 
Unless by some ill chance 1 first am slain. 

But boundless risk must pay for boundless gain.* 
So most men said, but yet a few there were 
Who said, Nay, soothly let us live on here. 

We have been fools and we must pay therefore 
With this dull life, and labour very sore 
Until we die ; yet are we grown too wise 
Upon this earth to seek for Paradise ; 

Leave us, but ye may yet come back again 
When ye have found your trouble nought and vain.” 

Well, in three days we left those men behind, 

To dwell among the simple folk and kind, 

Who were our guides at first, until that we 
Reached the green bills clustered confusedly 
About the mountains ; then they turned, right glad 
That till that time no horrors they had had ; 

But we still hopeful, making nought of time, 

The rugged rocks now set ourselves to climb, 

And lonely there for days and days and days 
We stumbled through the blind and bitter ways, 
Now rising to the never-melting snow, 

Now beaten thence, and fain to try below 
Another kingdom of that world of stone. 

At last when all our means of life were gone. 
And jibme of us had fallen in the fight 
With cold and weariness, we came in sight 
Of what We hungered for — what then— what then ? 
—A savage land, a land un tilled again. 

No lack of food while lasted shaft or bow, 

But folk the worst of all we came to know ; 

Scarce like to men, yea, worse than most of beasts, 
For of men slain they made their impious feasts. 
These, as I deem for our fresh blood athirst, 

From out the thick wood ofiten on us burst. 

Not heeding death, and in confused fight 
We spent full many a wretched day and night, 
That yet were happiest of the times we knew ; 

For with oUr grief such fearftil foes we grew, 

That Odin'S gods had hardly scared men more • 
As fearless through the naked press we bore. , 


At first Indeed some prisoners did take,' 

Asking them questions for our fair land's sake, 
Hoping 'gainst hope ; but when in vain h(ptf t3^n 
Our questioning, and we one day had sebU 
Their way of banqueting, then axe and spear 
Ended the wretched life and sidlen fear 
Of any wild man wounded in the fight. 

So with the failing of our hoped delight 
We grew tO be like devils — then 1 knew 
At my own cost, what each man cometh to 
When every pleasure from his life is gone, 

And hunger and desire of life alone. 

That still beget dull rage and b^tial fears,. 

Like gnawing serpents through the World he bears. 

' What time we spent there ? nay, 1 do not know : 
For happy folk no time can pass too slow 
Because they die. Because at last they dfe 
And ate at resti no time too fast can fiy 
For wretches : but eternity of woe 
Had hemmed us in, and neither fast or slow 
Passed the dull time as we held reckoning. 

Yet midst so many a wretched, hopeless thing 
One hope there was, if it was still a hope, 

At least, at last, to turn, and scale the cope 
Of those dread mountains we had clambered o'er. 
And we did turn, and with what labour sore, 

What thirst, what hunger, and what wretched- 
ness 

\V‘e struggled daily, how can words express? 

Yet amidst all, the kind God led us on 
Until at last a high raised pass we won 
And like grey clouds afar beheld the sea, 

And weakened with our toil and misery 
Wept at that sight, that like a friend did seem 
Forgotten long, beheld but in a dream 
W'hen we know not if we be still alive. 

But thence descending. We with rocks did strive, 
'I'ill dwindled, worn, at last we reached the plain 
And came unto our untaught friends again, 

And those we left ; who yet alive and well, 
Wedded to brown wives, fain would have us tell 
The story of our woes* which when they heard. 
The country people wondered at our word, 

But not our fellows ; and so all being said 
A little there we gathered lustihead. 

Still talking over what was best to do. 

And we the leaders yet were fain to go 
From sea to sea and take what God might send, 
Who at the worst our hopes and griefs would end 
With that same death we once had hoped to stay, 
Or even yet might send us such a day. 

That our past troubles should but make us glad 
As men rejoice in pensive songs and sad. 

This was our counsel ; those that we had tdK 
Said, that they once b^ore had been bereft 
Of friends and country by a sick man's dream* 
That this their life not evil did they deem 
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Fading to twiliglit and d^ ^j|^t ni libt# ' 
Those foreit folk with oun their fiSt had'castt 


Nor wottld rashly caj|t it down the wind ; 

But whoso wandered, they would stay behind^ 

Others there were who said, whate'er might come. 
They would at least seek for the happy home 
They had forgotten once, and there at last 
In penitence for sins and follies past 
Wait for the death that they in vain had fled. 

Well, when all things by all sides had been said 
We drew the ships again unto the sea, 

Which those who went not with us, carefully 
Had tended for those years we were away 
(Which still they said was ten months and a day) ; 
And these we rigged, and in a little while 
The Fighting. Man looked o'er the false sea's smile 
Unto the land of Noiw'ay, and our band 
Across the bulwarks of the Rose-Garland, 

Amidst of tears and doubt and misery 
Sent after them a feeble farewell cry. 

And they returned a tremulous faint cheer. 

While from the sandy shell-strewn beach anear 
The soft west wind across the waves bore out 
A strange confused noise of wail and shout. 

For there the dark line of the outland folk 
A few familiar grey-eyed faces broke. 

That minded us of Norway left astern, 

Ere we began our heavy task to learn. 

The Elder of the City. 

Sirs, by my deeming had ye still gone on 
Wlien ye had crossed the mountains, ye jad won 
Unto another sea at last, and there 
Had found clad folk, and cities great and fair, 
lliough not the deathless country of your thought. 

The Wanderer. 

Yea, sirs, and short of that we had deemed nought. 
Ere yet our hope of life had fully died ; 

And for those cities scarce should we have tried, 
E’en had we known of them, and certainly 
Nought but those bestial people did we see. 

But let me hasten now unto the end. 

Fair wind and lovely weather God did send 
To us deserted men, who but two score 
Now mustered ; so we stood off from the shore 
Still stretching south till we lost land again. 
Because we deemed the labour would be vain 
To try the shore too near where we had been, 
Where none of us as yet a sign had seen 
Of that which we desired. And now we few. 

Thus left alone, each unto other grew 

The dearer friends, and less accursed we seemed 

As still the less of ’scaping death we dreamed, 

And knew the lot of all men should be ours, 

A Chequered day of sunshine and of showers 


And ever unto'^us were leal and true, 

And now. whep all our tongu j at lost knew 

They told us tales, too long to tell as now ; 

Vet this one thing I fain to you would show 
About the dying man our sight did kUI 
Amidst the corpses on that dreaiy hill ; 

Namely, that when their king drew nigh ip dean^t . 
But stin had left in him some IHtle brepthi*' 

They him to that bill, when they had slain. 

By a wild rcfrt that killed with little pain, 

His servants and his wives lik^ as we saw, ^ 
Thinking that thence the gods his soul would draw 
To heaven ; but the king being dead at last, 

The servants dead being taken down, they cast 
Into the river, but the king they hung 
Embalmed within that chapel, where they sung 
Some office over him in solemn wise. 

Amidst the smoke of plenteous sacrifice. 

Well, though wild hope no longer in us burped. 
Unto the land within a while we turned, " 

And found it much the same, and still untilled, 
And still its people of all arts unskilled ; 

And some were dangerous and some were kind i 
But midst them no more tidings did we find 
Of what we once had deemed well won, but now 
Was .like the dream of some past kingly show. 

What shall I say of all these savages. 

Of these wide plains beset with unsown tre^. 
Through which untamed man-fearing beasts' did 
‘ range ? 

To us at least there seemed but little change, , 

For we were growing weary of the world. 

Whiles did we dwell ashore, whi& were w« 
burk'd 

Out to the landless ocean, whiles we lay 
Long time within some river or deep bay ; 

And so the months went by, until at last. 

When now three years were fully overpast 
Since we had left our fellows, and grown old 
Our leaky ship along the water rolled. 

Upon a day unto a land we came 
Whose people spoke a tongue well-nigh the same 
As that our forest j)eople used, and who 
A little of the arts of mankind knew, 

And tilled the kind earth, oertes not in vtdn ; 

For wealth of melons we ^w there, and jgrain 
Strange unto us. Now battered as we were. 
Grown old before our time, in worn-out gear. 
These people, when we first set foot ashore. 
Garlands of flowers and fruits unto us bore. 

And worshipped us as gods, and for no wotds 
That we pould say would cease to call us lords, 
And pmy our help to give them bliss and peoOe^ 
And fruitful seasons of the earth's mcreasd. 
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■fo' 

'Withal at last, they* when in talk they fell 
With oitr good forest-folk, to them did tell 
That they were subject to a mighty 'king. 

Who, as they said, ruled ovw everything, 

And, dwelling in a glorious dty, had 

Jldl things that men desire to make them glad. 

** He," said they, ** none the less shall be but slave 
Unto your lords, and all that he may have 
Will he but take as free gifts at their hands, 

If they will deign henceforth to bless his lands 
Wjth their most godlike presence." 

Ye can think 

How we poor wretched souls outworn might shrink 
Ffom such strange, worsliip, that like mocking 
seemed 

To us, who of a godlike state had dreamed, 

And missed it m such' wise ; yet none the less 
An earthly haven to pur wretchedness 
This city seemed, therefore we ’gan to pray 
That some of them would guide us on our way. 
Which words of ours they heard most joyously, 
j^nd brought us to their houses nigh the sea, 

And feasted us with such things as they might. 

But almost ere the ending of the night 
We started on our journey, being up-borne 
In litters, like to kings, who so forlorn 
Had been erewhile ; so in some ten days' space 
They brought us nigh their king’s abiding place ; 
And as we went the land seemed fair enough, 
'Fhough sometimes did we pass through forests 
rough, 

Deserts and fens, yet for the most the way 
Through ordered villages and tilled land lay, 
Which after all the squalid miseries 
We had beheld, seemed heaven unto our eyes, 
Though strmige to us it was. 

But now when we 

From a hill-side the city well could see, 

Our guides there prayed us to abide awhile, 
Wherefore we stayed, though eager to beguile 
Our downcast hearts from brooding o'er our woe 
By all the new things that abode might show ; 

So while we bided on that flowery down 
The swiftest of them, sped on toward the town 
To bear them news of this unhoped-for bliss ; 

And we, who now some little happiness 
Could find in that fair place and pleasant air, 

Sat ’neath strange trees, on new flowers growing 
thare, 

Of scent unlike to those we knew of old, 

While unfamiliar tales the strange birds told. 

But cenes seemed that city fair enow 
That spread out o'er the well-tilled vale below, 
Though nowise built like such as we had seen ; 
Walled with white walls it was, and gardens green 
"Were set between the bouses everywhere ; 

And ncfW and then rose up a tower foursquare 


Lessening in stage on stage : with many a hue 
The house walls glowed, of red and green and blue, 
And some with gold were well adorned, a^|(|^ne 
From roofs of gold flashed back the noontide sun. 
Had we but s^n such things not long ago 
We should have hastened us to come thereto, 

In hope to find the very heaven we sought. 

But now while quietly we sat, and thought 
Of many things, the gate wherein that road 
Had end, was opened wide, and thereout flowed 
A glittering throng of people, young and old, 

And men and women, much adorned with gold ; 
Wherefore we rose to meet them, who stood still 
When they beheld us winding down the hill, 

And lined both sides of the grey road, but we 
Now drawing nigh them, first of all could see 
Old men in venerable raiment clad, 

White-bearded, who sweet flowering branches had 
In their right hands, then young men armed right 
well 

After their way, which now were long to tell ; 

Then damsels clad in radiant gold array, 

Who with sweet-smelling blossoms strewed the way 
Before our feet ; then men with gleaming swords 
And glittering robes, and crowned like mighty lords ; 
And last of all, within the very gate 
The king himself, round whom our guides did wait. 
Kneeling with humble faces downward bent. 

What wpnder if, as ’twixt these folk we went, 
Hearkening their singing and sweet minstrelsy, 

A little nigher now seemed our heaven to be — 

Alas, a fair folk, a sweet spot of earth, 

A land where many a lovely thing has birth. 

But where all fair things come at last to die. 

Now when we three unto the king drew nigh 
Before our fellows, he, adored of all, 

Spared not before us on his knees to fall. 

And as we deemed, who knew his speech but ill, 
Began to pray us to bide with him still, 

Telling withal of some old prophecy 

Which seemed to say that there we should not die. 

What could we do amidst these splendid lords ? 
No time it was to doubt or make long words. 

Nor with a short but happy life at hand 
Durst we to ask about the deathless land, 

Though well we felt the life whereof he spoke, 
Could never be among those mortal folk. 

Therefore we way-worn, disappointed men, 

So richly dowered with three-score years and ten. 
Vouchsafed to grant the king his whole request ; 
Thinking within that town awhile to rest, 

And gather news about the hope that fled 
Still on before us, risen from the dead. 

From out its tomb of toil and misery, 

That held it while we saw but sea and sky. 

Or untilled lands and people void of bliss, 

And our own faces heavy with distress. ■ 
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But entering now that town, what huge delight 
We bad therein^ how lovely to otu* sight 
Wa$ the well-ordered life of people there* 

Who on that night within a palace fair 
Made us a feast with great solemnity, 

Till we forgot that we came there td'die, 

If we should leave our quest ; for e’en as kings 
They treated us, and whatsoever things 
We asked for, or could think of, those were ours. 

Houses we had, noble with walls and towers, 
Lovely with gardens, cooled with running streams, 
And rich with gold beyond a miser’s dreams, 

And men and women slaves, whose very lives 
Were in our hands ; and fair and princely wives 
If so we would ; and all things for delight. 

Good to the taste or beautiful to sight 
The land might yield. They taught us of their 
law ; 

The muster of their men-at-arms we saw. 

As men who owned them ; in their judgment- 
place 

Our lightest word made glad the pleader’s face, 
And the judge trembled at our faintest frown. 

Think then, if we, late driven up and down 
Upon the uncertain sea, or struggling sore 
With barbarous men upon an until led shore, 

Or at the best, midst people ignorant 
Of arts and letters, fighting against want 
Of very food — think if we now were glad 
From day to day, and as folk crazed and mad 
Deemed our old selves, the wanderers on ‘.he sea. 

And if at whiles midst our felicity 
We yet remembered us of that past day 
When in the long swell off the land we lay, 
Weeping for joy at our accomplished dream. 

And each to each a very god did seem, 

For fear was dead — if we remembered this, 

Yet after all, was this our life of bliss, 

A little thing that we had gained at last ? 

And must we sorrow for the idle past, 

Or think it ill that thither we were led ? 

Thus seemed our old desire quite quenched and 
dead. 

You must remember that we yet were young. 
P'ive years had passed since the grey fieldfare sung 
To me a dreaming youth laid ’neath the thorn ; 
And though while we were wandering and forlorn 
I seemed grown old and withered suddenly, 

But twenty summers had I seen go by 
When I left Wickland on that desperate cruise. 
But now again our w^rinkles did we lose 
With memory of our ills, and like a dream 
Our fevered quest with its bad days did seem. 

And many things grew fresh again, forgot 
While in our hearts that wild desire was hot ; 

Yea, though at thought of Norway we might sigh, 
Small was the pain which that sweet memory 


Brought with its images s^n fresh anil dear. 

And many an old familiar thing grdum'dear, 

But little loved the while we lived with it. 

So smoothly o’er our heads the days did flit. 

Vet not eventless either, for we taught 
Such .lore as we from our own land had brought 
Unto this folk, who when they wrote must draw 
Such draughts as erst at Micklegarth I saw. 

Writ for the evil Pharaoh-kings of old ; 

'nieir arms were edged with copper or with gold. 
Whereof they had great plenty, or with flint ; 

No armour had they fit to bear the dint 
Of tools like ours, and little could avail 
Their archer craft ; their boats knew nought of sail. 
And many a feat of building could we show, 
Which midst their splendour still they did not 
know. 

And midst of all, war fell upon the land, 

And in forefront of battle must we stand, 

To do our best, though little mastery 
We thought it then to make such foemen flee 
As there we met ; but when again we came 
Into the town, with something like to shame 
We took the worship of that simple folk 
Rejoicing for their freedom from the yoke 
That round about their necks had hung so long. 

For thus that war began : some monarch strong 
Conquered their land of old, and thereon laid 
A dreadful tribute, which they still had paid 
With tears and curses ; for as each fifth year 
Came round, this heavy shame they needs must 
bear : 

Ten youths, ten maidens must they choose by lot 
Among the fairest that they then had got, 

Who a long journey o'er the hills must go 
Unto the tyrant, nor with signs of woe 
Enter his city, but in bright array. 

And harbingered by songs and carols gay, 

Betake them to the temple of his god ; 

But when the streets their weary feet had trod 
Their wails must crown the long festivity, 

For on the golden altar must they die. 

Such was the sentence till the year we came, 
And counselled them to put away this shame 
If they must die therefore ; so on that year 
Barren of blood the devil’s altars were, 

Wherefore a herald clad in strange attire 
The tyrant sent them, and but blood and fire 
His best words were ; him they sent back again 
Defied by us, who made his threats but vain. 
When face to face with those ill folk we stood 
Ready to seal our counsel with our blood. 

Past all belief they loved us for all this. 

And if it would have added to our bliss 
That they should die, this surely they had done. ^ 
So smoothly slipped the years past one by one* 
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m- liappy. there 

''As^^PPRiVp kbauring..^ar^ may linear, ' 

Bii i^lhe poiaoQ of that wickedness 
7^ led os on God’s edicts to redress. 

At first indeed death seemed so far away. 

So sweet in oiir new home, was every day, 

’jfliat we foig;ot death like the most o( men 
: Who, cannot count the threescore years and ten ; 
ilTet we grew feaiful as the time draw on. 

And needs musi think of all a'e might have won, 
Yea, by so much the happier that we were 
By just so ximch increased on us our fear. 

And those old times of our past miseiy 
Seemed not so evil as the days went by 
Faster and faster With the years' increase. 

For loss of youth to us was loss of peace. 

Two gates unto the road of life there are, 

And to the happy youth both seem afar, 

Both seem afar ; so far the past one seems, 

The gate of birth, made dim with many dreams. 
Bright with remembered hopes, beset with flowers ; 
So far it seems he cannot count the hours 


With what we hitherto had fbund ; once more 
We longed to be by s6me unknown ^shoxe ; 
Once more our life seemed trivial, poor, and 
HU we our lost fool’s paradise might , gain, 

Yea, we were like the felon doomed to die. 

Who when unto the sword he draws anigh 
Struggles and cries, though erewhile in his cell 
He heard the priest of heaven and pardon tell, 
Weeping and half contented to be slain. 

Was I the first who thought of this again ? 
Perchance I was ; but howsoe’er that be 
Long time I thought of these things certainly 
Ere I durst stir my fellows to the quest, 

Though secretly myself with little rest 
For tidings of our lovely land I sought. * 

Should prisoners from another folk be brought 
Unto our town, I questioned them of this ; 

I asked the wandering merchants of a bliss 
They dreamed not of, in chaffering for their goods ; 
The hunter in the far-off lonely woods. 

The fisher in the rivers nigh the sea, 

Must tell their wild strange stories unto me. 


That to this midway path have led him oii 
Where every joy of life now scemeth won — 

So far, he thinly not of the other gate, 

Within whose shade the ghosts of dead hopes wait 
To call upon him as he draws anear. 

Despoiled, alone, and dull with many a fear, 

** Where is thy work? how little thou hast done, 
Where are thy friends, why art thou so alone?” 

How shall he weigh his life ? slow goes the time 
The while the fresh dew-sprinkled hill we climb, 
Thinking of what shall be the other side ; 

Slow pass perchance the minutes we abide 
On the gained summit, blinking at the sun ; 

But when the downward journey is begun 
No more our feet may loiter ; past our ears 
Shrieks the harsh wind scarce noted midst our 
fears, 

And battling with the hostile things we meet 
Till, m wc know it, our weak shrinking feet 
Have brought us to the end, and all is done. 

And so with us it was, when youth tv'ice won 
Now for the second time had passed away, 

And we unwitting were grown old and grey, 

And one by one, the death of some dear friend, 
Some cherished hope, brought to a troublous end 
Our joyous life ; as in a dawn of June . 

The lover, dreaming of the brown bird’s tUne 
And longing lips unto bis own brought near, 

Wakes up the crashing thunder-peal to hear. 

So, sirSy when this world's pleasures came to nought, 
Not upon CJod we set our wayward thought, 
on the folly our own hearts bad made ; 

Once more the stories of the past we weighed 


Within the temples books of records lay 
Such as I told of, ther^eon day by day 
I pored, and got long stories from the priests 
Of many-handed gods with heads of beasts, 

And such-like dreariness ; and still, midst all 
Sometimes a glimmering light would seem to fall 
Upon my ignorance, and less content 
As time went on I grew, and ever went 
About my daily life distractedly. 

Until at last I felt that I must die 
Or to my fellows tell what in me was. 

So on a day I came to Nicholas 
And trembling 'gan to tell of this and that, 

And as I spoke with downcast eyes I sat 
Fearing to see some scorn within his eyes. 

Or horror at unhappy memories ,* 

But now, when mine eyes could no longer keep 
The tears from falling, he too, nigh to weep. 
Spoke out, “ O Rolf, why hast thou come to me, 
Who thinking I was happy, now must see 
That only with the ending of our breath, 

Or by that fair escape from fear and death 
Can we forget the hope that erewhile led 
Our little band to woe and drearihead ? 

But now are we grown old, Rolf, and to-day 
Life is a little thing to cast away, 

Nor can we suffer many years of it 
If all goes wrong ; so no more will I sit. 

Praying for all the things that cannot be : 

Tell thou our fellows what thou tellest me, 

Nor fear that I will leave you in your need.” 

Well, sirs, with all the rest I had such speed 
That men enough of u$ resolved to go 
The very bitterness of dftath to know 
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Or eli^ to oo&<)u^ him | «oiiie i41e taie 
With our kind hosts would plpnteousljr axaih 
For of our quest iilre durst not tell them aught ; 
Since something more than doubt mts in our 
thought, 

Though unconfessed, that we should fail last ; 
Jfor had we quite forgot our perils past. 

Alas I can weak men hide such thoughts as these? 
I think the summer wind that bows the trees 
Through which the dreamer wandereth muttering 
Will bear abroad some knowledge of the thing 
That so consumes him. Howsoe’er that be, 

We, .bom to drink the dregs of misery. 

Found in the end that some one knew our aim. 

For while we weighed the chances of the game 
That we must play, nor yet knew what to shun. 

Or what to do, there came a cerrain one, 

A yoiing man strange within the place, to me, 
Who, swearing me at first to secrecy, 

Began to tell me of the hoped-for land. 

The trap I saw not, with a shaking hand 
And beating heart, unto the notes of years 
1 turned, long parchments blotted with my tears, 
And tremulously read theth out aloud ; 

But still, because the hiUtying thoughts would 
crowd ♦ 

My whirling brain, scarce heard the words I read. 
Yet in the end it seemed that what he said 
Tallied with that, heaped up so painfully. 

Now listen ! this being done, he said to me, 

“O godlike Eastern man, belie vest th u 
That I who look so young and ruddy now 
Am very old ? because in sooth I come 
To seek thee and to lead thee to our home 
With all thy fellows. But if thou dost not, 

Come now with me, for nigh unto this spot 
My brother, left behind, an ancient man 
Now dwelleth, but as grey-haired, weak and wan 
As I am fresh ; of me he doth not know, 

So surely shall our speech together show. 

The truth of this my message.” " Yea,” said I, 

“ I doubt thee not, yet would I certainly 
Hear the old man talk if he liveth yet, 

That I a clearer tale of this may set 
Before my fellows ; come then, lea*d me there.” 

Thus easily I fell into the snare ; 

For as along the well-known streets we w'ent, 

An old hoar man there met us, weak and bent, 
Who staying us, the while with age he shook. 

My lusty fellow by the shoulder took, t 

And said, “ Oh, stranger, canst thou be the son, 

Or but the younger double of such an one, 

Who dwelt once in the weaver's street hereby ?” 

But the young man looked on him lovingly, 

And said, O certes, thou art now grown old 
That thou thy younger brother canst behold 


And call faim Jtiangqi;'’ Vea, '* 

' The ptber said, fables 
My brother has but iliree ywys 
Nor^dealetfa time with men so marnttmi!^ 

That he should seem like twenty, 1 fourscore : 
Thou art ray nephew, let the jest pass o’er.” 

Nay,” s^aid be, ** but it is not godi to talk 
Here in the street, so let us walk 

Unto thine habitation ; dost thou mind, 

When we were feoys, bow once we chanced to find 
That crock of copper money hid away 
Up in the loft, and how on that same day 
We bought this toy and that, thou a short rv<kd 
And la brazen boat.” ^ 

But at that word 
The old man wildly on him 'gan to stare 
And said no more, the while we three did fare 
Unto his house, but there we being alone, 

Many undoubted signs the younger one 
Gave to his brother,^ saying withal, that be 
Had gained the land of all felicity, 

Where, after trials too long then to tell, 

The slough of grisly eld from off him fell, 

And left him strong, and fair, and young again ; 
Neither ffom that time had be suffered pain ^ 
Greater or less, or feared at all to die : 

And though, he said, he knew not certainly 
If he should live for ever, this be knew 
His days should not be full of pain and few 
As most men’s lives were. Now when asked 
why he 

Had left his home, a deadly land to ,see, 

He said that people’s chiefs had sent him there, 
Moved by report that tall men, white and fair, 

Like to the Gods, had come across the sea, 

Of whom old seers had told that they should be 
Lords of that land ; therefore bis charge was this, 
To lead us forth to that abode of bliss, 

But secretly, since for the other folk 
They were as beasts to toil beneath the yoke. 

“ But,” said be, “ brother, thou shall go with me, 
If now at last no doubt be left in thee 
Ofwholam*” 

At that, to end it all 

The weak old man upon his neck did fall. 

Rejoicing for bis lot with many tears : , 

But I, rejoicing too, yet felt vague f(&ars 
Within my heart, for now almost too nigh 
We seemed to that long-sought felicity. 

What should I do though ? What could it avail 
Unto these men, to make a feigndd tale ? 

Be^des in all no faltering could I find, 

Nor did they go Ijeyond, or fall behind, 

What In such eases such-like men would do, 
Therefqm I needs must think their story trUe. 

So ni^ unto my fellows did I go ’ ^ ' 

And ali|thin^ in due orde> straight did show, 
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And had tfan man who told the tale at hand; 

Of #hom some nhilie question of the land, ^ 

And it waS| and how found it first ; 

And still he answered boldly to the worst 
Of all their questions : then from out the place 
He went, and we were left there face to face. 

And joy it was to see the dark cheeks, tanned 
By many a summer of that fervent land, 

Blush up with joy, and see the grey eyes gleam 
Through the dull film of years, as that sweet dream 
Flickered befbre them, now grown real and true. 

But when the certainty of all we knew, 

Deeming for sure our quest would not be vain, 

We got us ready for the sea again. 

But to the city's folk we told no more 
Than that we needs must make for some far shore, 
Whence we would come again to them, and bring 
For them and us full many a wished-for thing 
To make them glad. 

Then answered they indeed 
That our departing made their hearts to bleed, 

But with no long words did they bid us stay. 

And I remembered me of that past day, 

And somewhat grieved 1 felt, that so it was : 

I^ot thinking how the deeds of men must pass, 
And their remembrance as their bodies die. 

Or, if their memories fade not utterly, 

Like curious pictures shall they be at best. 

For men to gaze at while they sit at rest, 

Talking of alien things and feasting well. 

Ah me ! I loiter, being right loth to tell * 

The things that happened to us in the end. 

Down to the noble river did we wend 

Where lay the ships we taught these folk to make, 

And there the fairest of th<?m did we take 

And so began our voyage ; thirty-three 

Were left of us, who erst had crossed the sea, 

Five of the forest people, and beside 
None but the fair young man, our new-found 
guide, 

And his old brother ; setting sail with these 
We left astern our gilded palaces 
And all the good things God had given us there 
With small regret, however good they were. 

Well,. in twelve days our vessel reached the sea, 
When turning round we ran on northerly 
In sight of land at whiles ; what need to say 
How the time past from hopeful day to day? 
Suffice it that the wind was fair and good, 

And we most joyful, as still north we stood ; 

Until when we a month at gea bad been, 

And for six days no land at all h&d seen. 

We sighted it once more, whereon qur guide 
Shouted, O fellows, lay all fear a^de, 

This is the land whereof I spake to you,” 

Jdut when the happy tidings all men knew, 


Trembling and pale we watched the land gi^w 
great, 

And when above the waves the noontide healL 
Had raised a vapour 'twixt us and the land-^ 

That afternoon, we saw a high ness stand 
Out in the sea, and nigher when we came, 

And all the sky with sunset was a-llame, 

'Neath the dark hill we saw a city lie. 

Washed by the waves, girt round with ramparts 
high. 

A little nigher yet, and then our guide 
Bade us to anchor, lowering from our side 
The sailless keel wherein he erst had come, 
Througli many risks, to bring us to his home. 

But when our eager hands this thing had done. 

He and his brother gat therein alone. 

But first he said, “ Abide here till the morn. 

And when ye hear the sound of harp and horn, 
And varied music, run out every oar, 

Up anchor, and make boldly for the shore. 

O happy men ! well-nigh do I regret 
That I am not as you, to whom as yet 
That moment past all moments is unknown, 

When first unending life to you is showh. 

But now I go, that all in readiness 

May be, your souls with this delight to bless.” 

He waved farewell to us and went, but we, 

As the night grew, beheld across the sea 
Lights moving on the quays, and now and then 
We heard the chanting of the oiilland men. 

How can I tell of that strange troublous night? 
I'roublous and strange, though 'neath the moon- 
shine white, 

Peace seemed upon the sea, the glimmering 
town, 

The shadows of the tree-besprinkled down. 

The moveless dewy folds of our loose sail ; 

But how could these for peace to us avail ? 

Weary with longing, blind with great amaze, 

We struggled now with past and future days ; 

And not in vain our former joy we thought, 

Since thirty years our wandering feet had brought 
To this at last—and yet, what will you have? 

Can man be made content ? We wished to save 
The bygone years ; our hope, our painted toy, 

We feared to miss, drowned in that sea of joy. 

Old faces still reproached us : ” We are gone, 

And ye are entering into bliss alone ; 

And can ye now forget ? Year passes year, 

And still ye live on joyous, free from fear ; 
But^bere are we? where is the memory 
Of us, to ^hom ye once were drawn so nigh 
Forgetting and alone ye enter in ; 

Remembering all. alone we wail our sin, 

And cannot touch you.” — Ah, the blessed pain I 
W’hen heaven just gained was scarcely all a 
gain. 
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HoW could we weigh that boundless treasure then, 
Or count the sorrows of the sons of men ? 

—Ah, woe is me to think upon that night 1 

Day came, and with the dawning of the ligh* 
We were astir, and from our deck espied 
The people clustering by the water-side, 

As if to meet us ; then across the sea 
We heard gre^t horns strike up triumphantly, 

And then, scarce knowing what we did, we weighed 
And running out the oars for shore we made, 

With banners fluttering out from yard and mast. 

We reached the well-built marble quays at last, 
Crowded with folk, and in the front of these 
There stood our guide, decked out with braveries, 
Holding his feeble brother by the hand, 

Then speechless, trembling, did we now take 
land. 

Leaving all woes behind, but when our feet 
The happy soil of that blest land did meet, 
f'ast fell our tears, as on a July day 
The thunder-shower falls pattering on the way, 
And certes some one we desired to bless. 

But scarce knew whom midst all our thankfulness. 

Now the crowd opened, and an ordered band 
Of youths and ‘damsels, flowering boughs in hand, 
Came forth to meet us, just as long ago, 

When first we won some rest from pain and woe. 
Except that now eld chained not any one, 

No man was wrinkled but ourselves alone. 

But smooth and beautiful, bright-eyed and glad, 
Were all we saw, in fair thin raiment clad 
Fit for the sunny place. 

But now our friend, 

Our guide, who brought us to this glorious end, 
Led us amidst that band, who 'gan to sing 
Some hymn of welcome, midst whose carolling 
Faint-hearted men we must have been indeed 
To doubt that all was won ; nor did we heed 
That, when we well were gotten from the quay, 
Armed men went past us, by the very way 
That we had con>e, nor thought of their intent. 

For armour unto us was ornament. 

And had been now, for many peaceful years, 

Since bow and axe had dried the people's tears. 

Let all that pass — with song and minstrelsy 
Through many streets they led us, fair to see ; 

For nowhere did we meet maimed, poor, or old. 
But all were young and clad in silk and gold. 

Like a' king's court ’the common ways did seem 
On that fair morn of our accomplished dream. 

Far did we go, through market-place and square, 
Past fane and palace, till a temple fair 
We came to, set aback midst towering trees, 

But raised above the tallest of all these. 

So there we entered through a brazen gate, 

And all the thronging folk without did wait, 


E:|cept ^ goiden*c}ad mek»dious ,) 

But wbttu within the precinet %e did stafid, 
Anothl^ rampart ^rdled rouifd the fane; 

And ^t being pa^ another one again, 

And small space was betvdxt them, all these three 
Of white stones laid in wondrous masonry 
Were builded, but the fourth we now passed 
through 

Was half of white and half of ruddy hue ; 

Nor did we reach the temple through this one. 

For now a fifth wall came, of dark red stone 
With golden coping and wide doors of gold ; 

And this being past, our eyes could then bdiold 
The marvellous temple, foursquare, rising high 
In stage on stage up toward the summer sky, 

Like the unfinished tower that Nimrod built 
Before the concord of the world was spilt. 

So now we came into the lowest hall, 

A mighty way across from wall to wall, 

Where carven pillars held a gold roof up. 

And silver walls fine as an Indian cup, 

With figures monstrous as a dream were wrought ; 
And under foot the floor beyond all thought 
Was wonderful, for like the tumbling sea 
Beset with monsters did it seem to be ; 

But in the midst a pool of ruddy gold 
Caught in its waves a glittering fountain cold. 

And through the bright shower of its silver spray 
Dimly we saw the high-raised dal's, gay 
With wondrous hangings, for high up and small 
The windows were within the dreamlike hall ; 
Betwixt the pillars wandered damsels fair 
Crooning low songs, or filling all the air 
With incense wafted to strange images - 
That made us tremble, since we saw in these 
The devils unto whom we now must cry 
Ere we begin our new felicity : 

Nathless no altars did we see but one. 

Which dimly from before the dais shone 
Built of green stone, with horns of copper bright. 

Now when we entered from the outer light 
And all the scents of the fresh day were past, 

With its sweet breezes, a dull shade seemed cast 
Over our joy ; what then ? not if we would 
Could we turn back — and surely all was good. 

But now they brought us vestments rich and 
fair, 

And bade us our own raiment put off there. 

Which straight we did, and with a hollow sound 
Like mournful bells our armour smote the ground. 
And damsels took the weapons from our hands 
That might have gleamed with* death in other 
lands. 

And won us praise ; at last when all was done, 

And brighter than the Kaiser each man shone, 

Us unarmed helpless men the music led 
Up to the dais, and there our old guide said, 






** Reitt.lappy mm, the time wXL not be long ^ 
Ere tbqrNriil bring with incense, 0ance, ^ song 
The sacred cup, your life and happiness. 

And many a time this iair hour shall ye bless." 

Alas, sirs J words are weak to tell of it, 
f seemed to see a smile of mockery flit 
Across fais face as from our thrones he turned. 

And in my heart a sudden fear there burned, 

The last, l^aaid, for ever and a day ; 

But even then with harsh and ominous bray 
A trumpet through the monstrotxs pillars rung* 
And to our feet with sudden fear we sprung — 

Too late, too fate 1 for through all doors did stream 
Armed men,^ that filled the place with dash and 
gleam, 

And when the dull spund of their moving feet 
Was still, a fearful sight our ei*es did meet, 

A fearful sight to us — aid men and grey 
Bet^xt the bands of soldiers took their way, 

And at their head in wonderful attire. 

Holding within his hand a pot of fire, 

Moved the false brother of the traitorous guide, 
Who with bowed head walked ever by his side ; 
But as anigh the elders ’gan to draw, 

We, almost tumed*to stone by what we saw, 

Heard the old man say to the younger one, 

** Speak to them that thou knowest, O fair Son /’* 

Then the wiettch said, “ O ye, who sought to find 
Unending life against the law of kind, 

Within this land, fear ye not now too much, 

For no man’s hand your bodies here shall touch, 
But rather with all reverence folk shall tend 
Your daily lives, until at last they end 
By slow decay : and ye shall pardon us 
Tie trap whereby beings made so glorious . 

As ye are made, we drew unto this place. 

Rest ye content then ! for although your race 
Comes from the Gods, yet are ye conquered here, 
As we would conquer them, if we knew where 
They dwell from day to day, and with what arms 
We», overcoming them, might win such charms 
That y/e might make the world what ye desire. 

** Rest then at ease, and if ye e’er shall tire 
Of this abode, remember at the worst 
Life fiitteth, whether it be blest or dursed. 

But will ye tire ? ye are our gods on earth 
Whiles that ye live, nor shall your lives lack mirth, 
For song, fair women, and heart*cheering wine 
The chain of solemn days shall here entwine 
With odorous flowers ; ah, surely ye are come, 
When all is said, unto an envied home." 

Like an old dream, dreamed in another dream, 

I bear his voice now, see the hopeless gleam, 
Through the dark place of that thick wood of spears. 
That fountain’s splash rings yet within mine ears. 


I thought the fountidtt of etmmal youth--^ 

Yet I can scarce remember in good truth 
What then I felt : I should have felt as 
1 ^ 0 , waking after some festivity 
. Sees a dim land, and things unspeakable. 

And comes to know at last that it is hell^ 

1 cannot tell you, nor can tell you why 
Driven by what hope, I cried my battle-cry 
And rushed upon him ; this 1 know indeed 
My naked hands were good to me at need, 

That sent the traitor to his due reward. 

Ere I was dragged off by the hurrying guard, 

Who spite of all used neither sword nor spear, 

Nay as it seemed, touched us with awe and fear. 
Though at the last grown all too weak to strive 
They brought us to the dais scarce alive, 

And changed our tattered robes again, and there 
Bound did we sit, each in his golden chair, 
Beholding many mummeries that they wrought 
About the altar ; till at last they brought. 

Crowned with fair flowers, and clad in robes of gold, 
The folk that from the wood we won of old — 

Why make long words ? before our very eyes 
Our friends they slew, a fitting sacrifice 
To us their new gained gods, w'ho sought to find 
Within that land, a people just andicind, 

That could not die, or take away the breath 
From living men. 

What thing but that same death 
Had we left now to hope for? death must come 
And find us somewhere an enduring home. 

Will grief kill men, as some folk think it will? 
Then are we of all men most bard to kill. 

The time went past, the dreary days went by 
In dull unvarying round of misery, 

Nor can I tell if it went fast or slow, 

Wlmt would it profit you the time to know 
That we spent there ; all I can say to you 
Is, that no hope our prison wall shone through, 
That ever we were guarded carefully, 

While day and dark, and dark and day went by 
Like such a dream, as in the early night 
The sleeper wakes from in such sore affright. 

Such panting horror, that to sleep again 
He will not turn, to meet such shameful pain. 

Lo such were we, but as we hoped before 
Where no hope was, so now, when all seemed o’er 
But sorrow for our lives so cast away, 

Again the bright sun brought about the dayt 

At last the temple’s dull monotony 
Was broke by noise of armed men hurrying by 
Within the precinct, and we seemed to hear 
Shouts from without of anger and of fear, 

And noises as of battle ; and red blase 
The night sky showed ; this lasted through, two 
days. 
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But on third our nielor nrhispeHhf 

Pale-feieed, as thoitg:h they feared fome cominsf 
thing, 

And when the din increased about noontide. 

No longer there with hs would they abide. 

But left us free ; judge then if our hearts beat, 
When any pain, or death itself was sweet 
To hideous life within that wicked place, 

Where every day brought on its own disgrace. 

Few words betwixt us passed, we knew indeed 
Where our old armour once so good at need 
Hung up as relics nigh the altar-stead ; 

Thither we hurried, and from heel to head 
Soon were we' armed, and our old spears and 
swords 

Cl;|shing 'gainst steel and stone, spoke hopeful 
words 

To us, the children of a warrior race. 

But round unto the hubbub did we face 
And through the precinct strove to make our 
way 

Set close together ; in besmirched array 
Some met us, and some wounded very sore, 

And some who wounded men to harbour bore ; 

But these too busy with their pain or woe 
To note us much, unchallenged let us go : 

Then here and there we passed some shrinking 
maid « 

In a dark corner trembling and afraid, 

But eager for the news about the fight. 

Through trodden gardens then we came ir sight 
Of the third rampart that begirt the fane, 

Which now the foemen seemed at point to gain, 
For o’er the wall the ladders 'gan to show, 

And huge confusion was there down below 
Twixt wall and wall ; but as the gate we passed 
A man from out the crowd came hurrying fast, 

But, drawing nigh us, stopped short suddenly, 

And cried, “ O, masters, help us or we die ! 

This impious people 'gainst their r^ncient lords 
Have turned, and in their madness drawn their 
swords, 

Yea, and they now prevail, and fearing not 
The dreadful gods still grows their wrath .more 
hot. 

Wherefore to bring you here was my intent, 

But the kind gods themselves your hands have 
sent 

To save us all, and this fair holy house 

With your strange arms, and hearts most valorous.” 

No word we said, for even as he spoke 
A frightful clamour from the wall outbroke. 

As the thin line of soldiers thereupon 
Crushed back, and broken, left the rampart won, 
And leapt and tumbled therefrom as they could, 
While in their place the conquering foemen 
stood : 


Then tb^ weak, Wavering, htfddled croiivd INcmv 
I h^r liraght upon the inne^ wkll *g»h thaoW, ; 

Aha atthe narrow gates by bilhdr^s died ; ^ . 

For no(^ong:^id the enemy a>>ide 
On the gained rampart j btd by every way ^ 

Got to the grbiind add 'gan all round to slay. 

Till great and grim the^ slaughter ^rew to be. 

But we well pleased our tyrants’ end to see 
Still firm against the inner wall did stand, 

While round us surged the press on either hand, 

Nor did we fear, for what was left of life 
For tis to fear for? so at last, the strife 
Drawn inward, in that place did much abate, 

And we began to move unto the gate 
Betwixt the dead and living ; and these last 
Ever with fearful glances by us passed 
Nor hindered aught ; but mindful of the lore 
Our fathers gained ofi many a bloody shore, 

We, when unto the street we made our way, 

Moved as in fight nor broke our close array, * 
Though no man harmed us of the troubled crowd 
That thronged the streets with shouts and curses 
loud. 

But rather when our clashing arms they h^rd 
Their hubbub lulled, and they as men afeard 
Drew back before us. • 

Well, as nigh we drew 

Unto the sea, the men showed sparse and few, ^ 
Though frightened women standing in the street 
Before their doors we did not fail to meet, 

And passed by folk who at their doors laid down 
Men wounded in the fight ; so through the town 
We reached the unguarded water-gate at last, 

And there, nigh weeping, saw the green waves 
cast 

Against the quays, whereby five tall ships lay: 

For in that devil’s house, right many a day 
Had passed with all its dull obscenity 
Uncounted by us while we longed to die ; 

And while of all men we were out of sight, 

Except those priests, the people as the)^ might 
Made ships like ours ; in whose new handiwork 
Few mariners and fearful now did lurk, 

And these soon fled before us : therefore we 
Stayed not to think, but running hastily 
Down the lone quay, seized on the nighest ship, 

Nor yet till we had let the hawser slip 
Dared we be glad, and then indeed once more. 
Though we no longer hoped for our fair shore. 

Our past disgrace, worse than the very hell, 

Though hope was dead, made things seem more 
than well ; 

For if we died that night, yet were we free. 

. Ah 1 with what joy we sniffed the fresh salt 
sea-' 

After the ithusky odours of that place ; 

With what delight each felt upon his face 
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T^e careless wind, our master and our slave. 

As through the green seas fast lh>m sHiore we 
dm¥e» 

Scarce witting where we went. 

* But now when we 

iBlIheld that city, far across the sea. 

A thing gone past, nor any more could hear 
The mingled shouts of victory and of fear. 

From out the midst thereof shot up a fire 

In a long, wavering, murky, smoke-capped spire 

That still with every minute wider grew, 

So that the ending of the place we knew 
Where we had passed such days of misery, 

And still more glad turned round unto the sea. 

My tade grows near its ending, for we stood 
Southward to our kind folk e’en as we could, 

But made slow way, for ever Heavily 
Our ship sailed, and she often needs must lie 
At anchor in some bay, the while with fear 
Ourselves, we followed up the fearful deer. 

Or filled our water-vessels ; for indeed, 

Of meat and drink were we in bitter need, 

As well might be, for scarcely could we choose 
What ship from off that harbour to cast loose. 

Midst this there died the captain, Nicholas, 
Whom, though he brought us even to this pass, 

I loved the most of all men ; even now 
When that seems long past, I can scarce tell how 
I bear to live, since he could live no more. 

Certes he took our failure very sore. 

And often do I think he fain bad died. 

But yet for very love must needs abide 
A little while, and yet a while again. 

As though to share the utmost of our pain. 

And miss the ray of comfort and sweet rest 
Wherewith ye end our long disastrous quest — 

— ^A drearier place than ever heretofore 
The world seemed, as from that far nameless 
shore 

We turned and left him ‘neath the trees to bide ; 
For midst our rest worn out at last he died. 

And such seemed like to hap to us as well, 

If any harder thing to us befell 
Than was our common life ; and still we talked 
How our old friends would meet men foiled, and 
balked 

Of all the things that were to make them glad ; 

Ah, sirs I no sight of them henceforth we had ; 

A wind arose, which blowing furiously 
Drove us out helpless to the open sea ; 

Eight days it blew, and when it fell, we lay 
Leaky, dismasted, a most helpless prey 
To winds and waves, and with but little food. 

Then with hard toil a feeble sail and rude 
We rigged up somehow, and nigh hopelessly, 
Expecting death, we staggered o'er the sea 


For ten days more, but when all food and drink 
Were gone for three days, and we n^eds must think 
That in mid ocean we were doomed to 
One morn again did land before us lie ; 

And we rejoiced ; as much af least as he, 

Who tossing on his bed deliriously. 

Tortured with pain, hears the physician say 
That he shall have one quiet painless day 
Before he dies— What more ? we soon did stand 
In this your peaceful and delicious land 
Amongst the simple kindly country folk. 

But when I heard the language that they spoke, 
From out my heart a joyous cry there burst, 

So sore for friendly words was I athirst, 

And I must fall a-weeping, to have come 
To such a place that seemed a blissful home, 

After the tossing from rough sea to sea ; 

So weak at last, so beaten down were we. 

What shall I say in these kind people’s praise 
Who treated us like brothers for ten days. 

Till with their tending we grew strong again. 

And then withal in country cart and wain 
Brought us unto this city where we are ; 

May Gk)d be good to them for all their 6are. 

And now, sirs, all our wanderings have ye 
heard, 

And all our story to the utmost word ; 

And here hath ending all our foolish quest, 

Not at the worst, if hardly at the best, 

Since ye are good — Sirs, we are old and grey 
Before our time ; in what coin shall we pay 
For this your goodness ; take it not amiss 
That we, poor souls, must pay you back for this 
As good men' pay back God, Who, raised above 
The heavens and earth, yet needeth earthly love. * 

The Elder of the City. 

Oh, friends, content you ! this is much indeed, 
And we are paid, thus garnering for our need 
Your blessings only, bringing in their train 
God's blessings as the south wind brings the rain. 
And for the rest, no little thing shall be 
(Since ye through all yet keep your memory) 

The gentle music of the bygone years. 

Long past to us with all their hopes and fears. 
Think, if the gods, who mayhap love us well, 

Sent to our gates some ancient chronicle 
Of that sv^eet unforgotten land long left, 

Of all the lands wherefrom we now are reft — 

— Think, with what joyous hearts, what reverence, 
What songs, what sweet flowers we should bring it 
thence, 

What images would guard it, what a shrine 
Above its well-loved black and white should 
shine ! 

How should it pay our labour day by day 
To look upon the fair place where it lay ; 
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With what rejoicings even sboidd we take 
Each weli'writ copy that the scribes might make, 
And bear them forth to hear the people's shout, 
E'en as good rulers' cbilddb are borne out 
To take the people's blessing on their birth, 
When all the city falls to joy and mirth. 

Such, sirs, are ye, our living chronicle, 

Arid scarce can we be grieved at what befell 


7 'HINK, listener ^ that J had the luck to stand, 
Awhile ago within a flowery land. 

Fair beyond words ; that thence / brought away 
Some blossoms that before my footsteps lay. 

Not plucked by me, not over fresh or bright; 

Vet, since they minded me of that delight, 

Within the pages of this hook I laid 
Their tender petals, there in peace to fade.. 

Dry are they now, and void of all their scent 
And lovely colour, yet what once was meant 
By these dull stains, some men may yet descry 
As dead upon the quivering leaves they lie. 

Behold them here, and tnock me if you will^ 

But yet believe no scorn of men can kill 


Your lives in that too hopeless quest of yours/ 
'Siace it sl^l bring us wealth of happy bouts 
Whiles thiit ^^e Hve, and to* our sons, delight, 
And^thetr'sons' Sons. 

feut now, sirs, let us go, 
That we your new abodes with us may shovi^, 
And tell you what your life heneeforth may te, 
But poor, alas, to that ye hoped to see. 


My love of that fair land wherefrom they came. 
Where midst the grass their petals once did flame. 

Moreover, since that land as ye should know, 
Bears not alone the gems for summer's show, 

Or gold and pearls for fresh green^coated spring, 
Or rich adornment for the flickering wing 
Of fleeting autumn, but hath little fear 
For the white conqueror of the fruitful year ; 

Bo in these pages month by month I show 
Some portion of the flowers that erst did blow 
In lovely meadotvs of the varying land, 

Wherein erewhile I had the luck to siufid. 
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S LAYER of the winter, art thou here again ? 

O welcome, tiiou that bring’st the summer 
nigh !. 

The bitter wind makes not thy victory vain, 

Nor will we mock thee for thy faint blue sky. 
Welcome. O March ! whose kindly days and dry 
Make April ready for the throstle’s song. 

Thou first redresser of the winter's wrong ! 

Yea. welcome March ! and thougli 1 die ere 
June, 

Yet for the hope of life 1 give thee praise, 

Striving to swell the burden of the tune 
That even now I hear thy brown birds raise, 
Unmindful of the past or coming days ; 

Who sing : O joy I a new year is begun : 

What happiness to look upon the sun ! ” 

Ah, what begetteth all this storm of bliss 
But Death himself, who crying solemnly, 

E’en from the heart of sweet Forgetfulness, 

Bids us '* Rejoice, lest pleasureless ye die. 

Within a little lime must ye go by. 

Stretch forth your open hands, and while ye live 
Take all the gifts that Death and Life may give." 


Behold once more within a quiet land 
The remnant of that once aspiring band, 

With all hopes fallen away, but such as light 
The sons of men to that unfailing night. 

That death they needs must look on face to face. 

Time passed, and ever fell the days apace 
From off the new-strung chaplet of their life ; 

Yet though the time with no bright deeds was rife, 
Though no fulfilled desire now made them glad, 
They were not quite unhappy, rest they had, 

And with their hope their fear had passed away ; 
New things and strange they saw from day to day ; 
Honoured they were, and had no lack of things 
For which men crouch before thife feet of kings. 


And, stripped of honour, yet may fail to have. 

Therefore their latter journey to the grave 
Was like those days of later autumn-tide, 

When he who in some town may chance to bide 
Opens the window for the balmy air. 

And seeing the golden hazy sky so fair, 

And from some city garden hearing still 
The wheeling rooks the air with music fill, 

Sweet hopeful music, thinketh, Is this spring, 
Surely the year can scarce be perishing ? 

But then be leaves the clamour of the town, 

And sees the withered scanty leaves fall down. 

The half-ploughed field, the flowerless garden-plot, 
The dark full stream by summer long forgot, 

The tangled hedges where, relaxed and dead. 

The twining plants their withered berries shed, 
And feels therewith the treachery of the sun, 

And knows the pleasant time is well-nigh done. 

In such St. Luke’s short summer lived these 
men, 

Nearing the goal of threescore years and ten ; 

The elders of the town their comrades were. 

And they to them were waxen now as dear 
As ancient men to ancient men can be ; 

Grave matters of belief and polity 
They spoke of oft, but not alone of these ; 

For in their times of idleness and ease 
They told of poets' vain imaginings, 

And memories vague of half-forgotten things, 

Not true nor false, but sweet to think upon. 

For nigh the time when first that land they won, 
When new-born March made fresh the hopqful ain 
The wanderers sat within a chamber fair, 

Guests of that city's rulers ; when the day 
Far from the sunny noon had fallen away ; 

The sky grew dark, and on the window-pane 
They beard the beating of the sudden ^in. 

'Fhen, all being satisfied with plenteous feast. 
There spoke an ancient man, the land’s chief priest, 
Who said, ** Dear guests, the year begins to^ay. 
And fain are we, before it pass away, 
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To bear some tales thitt now altered world^ 
Wherefrom our fathm in old time were burl^ 
By the harc^bands of fate and destiny. 

Nor would ye hear perchance unwillingly 
How we have dealt witbptories of the ^ - 
Wherein the tombs of our forefathers stand : 
Wherefore henceforth two solemn feasts shall be 
In every month, at which some history 
Shall crovgi our joyance ; and this day, indeed, 

I have a story ready for our need. 

If ye will hear it ; though perchance it is 


, ^ .. '-r:' 

Tlltt many things theteib are wrk4|^jji^^ 

This pan foigmten, that part grown 
For these things, too, are% the ^te/' 

fhey erled dkmd for joy to hear hhnspeak*;^; 
And as agitm the sinking sun did break 
Through thh dark clouds and blazed adown the hall 
His clear thin voice upon their ears did fisll 
Telling a tale of times long passed away, 

When men might cross a kingdom in a day, 

And kings remembered they should one day die, 
And all folk dwelt in great simplicity* 



ATALANTA’S RACE, 


ARGUMENT. 

Atalftnta* daughter of King Schoeneus, not willing to lose her virgin’s estate, made it a law to all suitors that they 
. should run a race with her in the public place, and if they failed to overcome her should die unrevenged ; and 
W thus many brave men perished. At last came Milanion, the son of Amphidamas, who, outrunning her with the 
help of Venus, gained the virgin and wedded her. 


'^HROUGH thick Arcadian woods a hunter 
A went, 

Following the beasts up, on a fresh spring day ; 
But since his hom^tipped bow but seldom bent, 
Now ^ noontide nought had happed to slay, 
Witlu^ A vale he called his hounds away, 
l^wltenihg the echoes of his lone voice cling 
Aboist the cliffs and through the beech-trees ring. 

But when they ended, still awhile he stood, 

And but the sweet familiar thrush could hear, . 

And all the day-long noises of the wood, 

And o’er the dry leaves of the vanished year 
His hounds' feet pattering as they drew anear, 

And heavy breathing from their heads low hung, 
To see the mighty cornel bow unstrung. 

; Then smiling did he turn to leave the place, 

^Ut with his first step some new fleeting thought 
A shadow cast across his sun-burnt face ; 

I think the golden net that April brought 
From some warm world his wavering soul had 
caught ; 

For, sunk in vague sweet longing, did he go 
Betwixt the trees with doubtful steps and slow. 

Yet howsoever slow he went, at last 
The trees grew sparser, and the wood was done ; 
Whereon one farewell backward look he cast. 
Then, turning round to see what place was won. 
With shaded eyes looked underneath the sun. 

And o'er green meads and new- turned furrows 
brown 

Beheld the gleaming of King Schoeneus’ town. 

So thitherward he turned, and on each side 
The folk were busy on the teeming land. 


And man and maid from the brown furrows cried. 
Or midst the newly-blossomed vines did stand, 
And as the rustic weapon pressed the hand 
Thought of the nodding of the well-filled ear, 

Or how the knife the heavy bunch should shear. 

Merry it was : about him sung the birds, 

The spring flowers bloomed along th^ firm dry 
road, 

The sleek-skinned mothers of the sharp-horned 
herds 

Now for the barefoot milking-maidens lowed ; 
While from the freshness of his blue abode. 

Glad his death-bearing arrows to forget, 

The broad sun blazed, nor scattered plagues as yet. 

Through such fair things unto the gates he came. 
And found them open, as though peace were there ; 
Wherethrough, unquestioned of his race or name, 
He entered, and along the streets ’gan fare, 

Which at the first of folk were well-nigh bare ; 

But pressing on, and going more hastily, 

Men hurrying too he 'gan at last to see. 

Following the last of these, he still pressed on, 
Until an open space he came unto, 

Where wreaths of fame had oft been lost and won. 
For feats of strength folk there were wont to do. 
And now our hunter looked for something new, 
Because the whole wide space was bare, and stilled 
The high seats were, with eager people filled. 

There with the others to a seat he gat, 

Whence he beheld a broidered canopy, 

'Neath which in fair array King Schoeneus sat 
Upon his throne with councillors thereby ; '' 

And underneath his well-wrought seat and high, 
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He saw a gblden image of the sun* 

A silver image of the FIeet<*foQt Onie. 

A brazen altar stood beneath their feet 
Whereon a thin flame flickered in the wind. 

Nigh this a herald clad in raiment meet 
Made ready even now his horn to wind, 

By whom a huge man held a sword, entwined 
With yellow flowefs ; these stood a little space 
From off the altar, nigh the starting-place. 

And there two runners did the sign abide 
Foot set to foot,— a young man slim and fair, 
Crisp-haired, well knit, with firm limbs often tried 
In places where no man his strength may spare ; 
Dainty his thin coat was. and on his hair 
A golden circlet of renown he wore. 

And in his hand an olive garland bore. 

But on this day with whom shall he contend ? 

A maid stood by him like Diana clad 
When in the woods she lists her bow to bend. 

Too fair for one to look on and be glad. 

Who scarcely yet has thirty summers had. 

If he fnust still behold her from afar ; 

Too fair to let the world live free from war. 

She seemed all earthly matters to forget ; 

Of all tormenting lines her face was clear, 

Her wide grey eyes upon the goal were set 
Calm and unmoved as though no soul were near ; 
But her foe trembled as a man in tea: , 

Nor from her loveliness one moment turned 
His anxious face with fierce desire that burned. 

Now through the hush there broke the trumpet’s 
clang 

Just as the setting sun made eventide. 

Then from light feet a spurt of dust there sprang, 
And swiftly were they running side by side ; 

But silent did the thronging folk abide 
Until the turning-post was reached at last, 

And round about it still abreast they passed. 

But when the people saw how close they ran, 
When half-way to the starting-point they were, 

A cry of joy broke forth, whereat the man 
Headed the white-foot runner, and drew near 
Unto the very end of all his fear ; 

And scarce bis straining feet the ground could feel. 
And bliss unhoped for o’er his heart 'gan steal. 

But midst the loud victorious shouts he heard 
Her footsteps drawing nearer, and the sound 
Of fluttering raiment, and thereat afeard 
His flushed and eager face he tufned around, 

And even then he felt her past him bound 


Fleets the wind* but mrcely saw ^er tbeie 
Till on the goal she laid her flnn^ faM 

5 , . 

’^cre stood she breathing like a little child 
Aniid some warlike clamour laid asleep. 

For no victorious joy h^ red lips smiled. 

Her cheek its wont^ freshness did but keep ; 

No glance lit up her clear grey eyes and deep, 
Though some divine thought sofiened all her £aee 
As once more rang the trumpet through the place. 

But her late foe stopped short amidst his course. 
One momtMit gazed upon her piteously, 

Then with a groan his lingering feet did force 
To leave the spot whence he her eyes could see ; 
And, changed like one who knows his time must be 
But short and bitter, without any word 
He knelt before the bearer of the sword ; 

Then high rose up the gleaming deadly blade. 
Bared of its flowers, and through the crowded 
place 

Was silence now, and midst of it the maid 
Went by the poor wretch at a gentle pace, 

And be to hers upturned his sad white face j 
Nor did his eyes behold another sight 
Ere on his soul there fell eternal night. 


So was the pageant ended, and all folk 
Talking of this and that familiar thing 
In little groups from that sad concourse broke, 

For now the shrill bats were upon the wing. 

And soon dark night would slay the evening. 

And in dark gardens sang the nightingale 
Her little-heeded, oft-repeated tale. 

And with the last of all the hunter went, - 
Who, wondering at the strange sight he bad seen, 
Prayed an old man to tell him what it meant, 

Both why the vanquished man so slain had been, 
And if the maiden were an earthly queen. 

Or rather what much more she seemed to be, . 

No sharer in the world's mortality. 

“ Stranger,” said he, I pray she soon may 
Whose lovely youth has slain so many an one 1 
King Schoeneus’ daughter is she verily, 

Who when her eyes first looked upon the sun 
Was A.in to end her life but new begun, 

For be had vowoito leave but men alone 
Sprung from bis loins when he from earth was 
gone. 

Iberefore he bade one leave her in the wood, 
And kt wild things deal, with Im as they might. 
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But this being done, some cruel g#d thought good 
To save heir beauty in the world's despite : 

Folk say that her, so delicate and white 
As Hour ^he Is, a rough root-grubbing bear 
Amidst her shapeless cubs at fi^ did rear. 

** In coarse of time the woodfolk slew, her nurse, 
And th their rude abode the youngling brought, 
And reared her up to be a kingdom's curse ; 

Who grown a woman, of no kingdom thought, 
mt armed and swift, 'mid beasts destruction 
wrought. 

Nor spared two j^H^y centaur kings to slay 
To whom her seemed an easy prey. 

So to this^^ty, led by fate, she came 
Whom known by signs, whereof I cannot tell, 
King Schoeneus for his child at last did claim, 

Nor otherwhere since that day doth she dwell 
Sending too many a noble soul to hell — 

What 1 thine eyes glisten I what then, thinkest 
thou 

Her shining head unto the yoke to bow ? 

“ Listen, my son, and love some other maid 
For she the saffron gown will never wear, 

And on no flower-strewn couch shall she be laid, 
Nor shall her voice make glad a lover's ear : 

Yet if of Death thou hast not any fear, 

Yea, father, if thou lov'st him utterly, 

*33k>u still may'st woo her ere thou com'st to die, 

' ** Like him that on this day thou sawest lie dead ; 
.For, fearing as I deem the sea-born one, 

Ibe maid has vowed e'en such a man to wed 
As in the course her swift feet can outrun, 

But whoso fails herein, his days are done ; 

; He came the nighest that was slain to-day, 
;;Althdligh with him I deem she did but play. 

i. ; ** Behold, such mercy Atalanta gives 
„;|^.kho$e that long to win her loveliness ; 

IBc' wise ! be sure that many a maid there lives 
.Gentler than she, o£ beauty little less, 

Whose swimming eyes thy loving words shall bless, 
When in some garden, knee set close to knee, 

Thou sing’st the song that love may teach to thee." 

So to the hunter spake that ancient man, 

And left him for his own home presently : 

But he tiumed round, and through the moonlight 
wan 

Reached the thick wood, Hnd there 'twixt tree and 
/ tree 

Distraught he passed the long night feverishly, 
Twixt sleep and waking, ana at dawn arose 
To wage hot war against his spe^hiess foes. 


There to the halt's flank semed bis shaft to 
grow, 

As panting down the broad green g1ada|^e flew, 
There by his horn the Dryads well migm know 
His thrust against the bear'i heart had been true, 
And there Adonis' bane his javelin slew. 

But still in vain through rough and smooth he 
went, 

For none the more his restlessness was spent. 

So wandering, he to Argive cities came, 

And in the lists with valiant men he stood. 

And by great deeds he won him praise and fame, 
And heaps of wealth for little-valued blood ; 

But none of all these things, or life, seemed good 
Unto his heart, where still unsatisfied 
A ravenous longing warred with fear and pride. 

Therefore it happed when but a month had gone 
Since he had left King Schoeneus' city old, 

In hunting-gear again, again alone 
The forest-bordered meads did he behold, 

Where still mid thoughts of August's quivering 
gold 

Folk hoed the wheat, and clipped the vine ih trust 
Of faint October’s purple-foaming must. 

And once again he passed the peaceful gate, 
While to his beating heart his lips did lie, 

That owning not victorioqs love and fate. 

Said, half aloud, “ And here too must I try. 

To win of alien men the mastery, 

And gather for my head fresh meed of fame 
And cast new glory on my father's name." 

In spite of that, how beat his heart, when first 
Folk said to hiin, And art thou come to see 
That which still makes our city's name accurst 
Among all mothers for its cruelty ? 

Then know indeed that fate is good to thee 
Because to-morrow a new luckless one 
Against the whitefoot maid is pledged to run.'* 

So on the morrow with no curious eyes 
As once he did, that piteous sight he spw, 

Nor did that wonder in his heart arise 
As toward the goal the conquering maid 'gan 
draw. 

Nor did he gaze upon her eyes with awe, 

'Too full the pain of longing filled his heart 
For fear or wonder there to have a part. 

But O, how long the night was ere it went I 
How long it was Iwfoire the dawn begun 
Showed to the wakening birds the sun's intent 
That not in darkness ^ould the world be done 1' 
And then, and thep, how long before the sun 





Bade ftikntlf the toSe^ofll^ 
OetfonKtofraiUesseidreBOrempty mii?th{ 

And lonfif it seemed that in the marketplace 
He stood and saw the chaffering folk go 
Ere from the ivory throne King Schoenetis’ fhce 
Looked down upon the murmur royally, 

But then came trei^bling that the time was nigh 
When he midst pitying looks his love must oUum, 
And jeering voices must salute his name, 

t 

But as the throng he pierced to gain the throne. 
His alien face distraught and anxious told 
What hopeless errand he was bound upon, 

And, each to each, folk whispered to behold 
His godlike limbs ; nay. and one woman old 
As he went by must pluck him by the sleeve 
And pray him yet that wretched love to leave. 

For sidling up she said, " Canst thou live twice. 
Fair son ? canst thou have joyful youth again, 

That thus thou goest to the sacrifice 
Thyself the victim? nay then, all in vain 
Thy mother bore her longing and her pain, 

And dne more maiden on the earth must dwell 
Hopeless of joy, nor fearing death and bell. 

*'0, fool, thou knowest not the compact then 
That with the threeformed goddess she has made 
To keep her from the loving lips of me,n. 

And in no safTion gown to be arra^d, 

And therewithal with glory to be paid. 

And love of her the moonlit river sees 
White ’gainst the shadow of the formless trees. 

'* Come back, and I myself will pray for thee 
Unto the sea-bom framer of delights. 

To give thee her who on the earth may be 
The fairest stirrer up to death and fights, 

To quench with hopeful days and joyous nights 
The flame that doth thy youthful heart consume . 
Come back, nor give thy beauty to the tomb." 

How should he listen to her earnest speech ? 
Words, .such as he not once or twice bad said 
Unto himself, whose meaning scarce could reach 
The firm abode of that sad hardihead — 

He turned about, and through the marketstead 
Swiftly he passed, until before the throne 
In the cleared space he stood at last alone. 

Then said the King, "Stranger, what dost thou 
here? 

Have any of my folk done ill to thee? 

Or art thou of the forest men in fw? 

Or art tfidh of the sad fraternity 

Who still will strive my diaughter’s mates to be, 

li 


Stakilig their lives to wtn to easthly BHis 
iHe lonely maid, the friend cf 'Arieiriis?** 

icing.*', W said, "thou ssjist 
indeed;- 

Nor will I, qull the strife till I have won 
My sweet deligiit, or death to end my need. 

And know that I am called Milanion, 

Of King Amphidamas the web-loved son : 

So fear no^ that to thy old hame, O King, 

Much lorn or shame my victory will bring." ^ 

‘*Nay. PrCnce,” said SdKsneiss, "Welcome to 
this land 

Thou wert indeed, if thou wert bm to try 
Thy strength ’gainst some one mighty of his hand : 
Nor would we gmdge thee well-won mastery. 

But now, why wilt thou come to me to die. 

And at my door lay down thy lucklesstbea^ 
Swelling the band of the unhappy dead, * 

" Whose curses even now my heart doth fear? 
Lo, I am old, and know what life can be, 

And what a bitter thing is death anear. 

O Son ! be wise, and hearken unto me, 

Andjf no other can be dear to thee. 

At least as now, yet is the world full wide, 

And bliss in seeming hopeless hearts may hide; 

" But if thou losest life, then all is lost*’ 

" Nay, King," Milanion said, " thy words are vadn. 
Doubt not that I have counted well the cost. ^ 
But say, on what day wilt thou that I gala 
Fulfilled delight, or death to end my pain^ H ^ 
Right glad were I if it could be to-day, ' ■ ' * • 
And all my doubts at rest for ever lay." 

"Nay,” said King Schoeneus, "thus it shaft; 
not be, 

But rather shall thou let a month go by. 

And weary with thy prayers for victory 
What god thou know'st thelcindest and most 
So doing, still perchance thou shall not die : 

And with my goodwill wouldst thou have the maid. 
For of the equal gods I grow afraid. 

" Apd until then, O Prince, be thou my gaesti 
And an these troublous things awhile forget" 
"Nay," said he, "couldst thou give my si^ 
good rest, ’ 

And oh mine bead a sleepy garland dti, 

Then had I ‘scJiped the meshes of the net. 

Nor shpuldst thou hear from me aiK^her word ; 

But i^, make sharp thy fearM1)ead!hg-8Word. 

"Yet will I do what son of man may do, v 
And pcpmise aft the gods ihsiy 'tndst 
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Thm: to ntysdf I muy least be true : 

And oa that day niy heart and limbs so tire. 

With utmost strain and measureless desire, 

That, at the worst, I may but fall asleep 
When in the sunlight round that sword shall 
sweep/* 

lie went therewith, nor anywhere would bide. 
But unto Argos restlessly did wend ; 

And there, as one who la3rs all hope aside, 

Broause the leech has said his life must end. 

Silent farewell he bade to foe and friend, 

And took his way unto the restless sea, 

For there he deetned his rest and help might be. 


Hast holpen man and maid in their distress 
Despise mo not for this wre^hedness ! 

** O goddess, among us who dwell 
Kings and great men, great for a little while, 

Have pity on the lowly heads that bow, 

Nor hate the hearts that love them without guile ; 
Wilt thou be worse than these, and is thy smile 
A vain device of him who set thee here, 

An empty dream of some artificer? 

f 

“ O, great one, some men loveu and are ashamed ; 
Some men are weary of the bonds of love ; 

Yea, and by some men lightly art thou blamed. 
That from thy toils their lives they cannot move. 
And *mid the ranks of men their manhood 


Upon the shore of Argolis there stands 
A temple to the goddess that he sought, 
That.'turned unto the lion-bearing lands, 

Fenced from the east, of cold winds hath no 
thought, 

Tiiotigh to no homestead there the sheaves are 
brought. 

No groaning press torments the close^lipped 
murk. 

Lonely the fane stands, far from all men's work. 


prove. 

Alas I O goddess, if thou slayest me 
What new immortal can I serve but thee? 

** Think then, will it bring honour to thy head 
If folk say, * Everything aside he cast 
And to all fame and honour was he dead, 

And to his one hope now is dead at last, 

Since all unholpen he is gone and past : 

Ah, the gods love not man, for certainly, 

He to his helper did not cease to cry. ’ 


Pass through a close, set thick with myrtle-trees, 
Through the bhass doors that guard the holy place, 
And entering, hear the washing of the seas 
That twice a-day rise high above the base. 

And with the south-west urging them, embrace 
The marble feet of her that standeth there 
That shrink not, naked though they be and fair. 


** Nay, but thou wilt help ; they who died before 
Not single-hjsarted as I deem came here, 

Therefore unthanked they laid their gifts before 
Thy stainless feet, still shivering with their fear. 
Lest in their eyes their true thought might appear, 
Who sought to be the lords of that fair town, 
Dreaded of men and winners of renown. 


Small is the fane through which the seawind sings 
About Queen Venus' well-wrought image while. 
But hung around are many precious things. 

The gifts of those who, longing for delight, 

Have hung them there within the goddess' sight. 
And in return have taken at her hands 
The living treasures of the Grecian lands. 

And thither now has come Milanion, 

And showed unto the priests' wide open eyes 
Gifts fairer than all those that there have shone, 
Silk cloths, inwrought with Indian fantasies, 

And bowls inscribed with sayings of the wise 
Above the deeds of foolish living things ; 

And mirrors fit to be the gifts of kings. 

AnAnow before the Sea*born One he stands. 

By the sweet veiling smoke made dim and soft, 
And while the incense trickles from his hands, 

And while the odorous smoke>wteaths hang aloft, 
Thus doth be pray to her : “ O Thou, who oft 


•* O Queen, thou knowest I pray not for this : 
O set us down together in some place 
Where not a voice can break our heaven of bliss, 
Where nought but rocks and I can see her face, 
Softening beneath the marvel of thy grace, 
Where not a foot our vanished steps can track— 
The golden age, the golden age come back ! 

O fairest, hear me now who do thy will, 
Plead for thy rebel that she be not slain, 

But live and love and be thy servant still ; 

Ah, give her joy and take away my pain, 

And thus two long-enduring servants gain. 

An easy thing this is to do for me, 

What need of my vain words to weary thee 

** But none the less, this place will I not leave 
Until I needs must go my death to meet. 

Or at thy hands some happy sign receive 
That in great joy we twain may one day g|reet 
Thy presence here and kiss thy silver feet. 
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Such as w« d«em thee^ fair beyo^ ^ 

Victorious o*«r our servants and cmr 

Then from the altar back a space he drew» 

But from the Queen turned not his imy* 

But ’gainst a pillar leaned, until the blue£' 

That arched the sky. at ending of the day. 

Was turned to ruddy gold and changing grey, 

And dear, but low, the nigh>ebbed windless sea 
In the still evening murmured ceaselessly. 

And there be stood when all the sun was down. 
Nor had he moved, when the dim golden light, 
Like the far lustre of a godlike town, 

Had left the wsorld to seeming hopeless night, 

Nor would he move the more when wan moonlight 
Streamed through the pillars for a little while. 

And lighted up the white Queen’s changeless smile. 

Nought noted he the shallow-flowing sea 
As step by step it set the wrack a-swim ; 

The yellow torchlight nothing noted he 
Wherein with fluttering gown and half-bared limb 
The temple damsels sung their midnight hymn ; 
And nought the doubled stillness of the fane 
When they were gone and all was hushed again. 

But when the waves had touched the marble base, 
And steps the fish swim over twice a-day. 

The dawn beheld him sunken in his place 
Upon the floor ; and sleeping there he lay. 

Not heeding aught the little jets of Sf ray 

The roughened sea brought nigh, across him cast, 

For as one dead all thought from him had passed. 

Yet long before the sun had showed his head. 
Long ere the varied hangings on the wall 
Had gained once more their blue and green and red, 
He rose as one some well-known sign doth call 
When war upon the city’s gates doth fall, 

And scarce like one fresh risen out of sleep, 

He 'gan again his broken watch to keep. 

Then he turned round ; not for the sea-gull’s cry 
That wheeled above the temple in his flight, 

Not for the fresh south wind that lovingly 
Breathed on the new-born day and dying night. 
But some strange hope ’twixt fear and great delight 
Drew round his face, now flushed, now pale and 
wan, 

And still constrained his eyes the sea to scan. 

Now a faint light lit up the southern sky, 

Not sun or moon, for all the world was grey, 

But this a bright cloud seemed, that drew anigb, 
Lighting the dull waves that beneath it lay 
As toward the temple still it took its way, 


And still grew greater, till Milatrimi 

Saw nought for daxzling lil^ht that rotni^ 1dm shona, 

■!* ' 

as he staggered4rith his arms otitspraad^ 
Delicious unnmned odifurs breathed around, ^ 

For languid happiness he bowed hfs h^, 

And with wet eyes sank down upon the ground. 
Nor wished for aught, nor any dream he found 
To give him reason for that happiness, 

Or make him ask more knowledge of his bliss. 

'•% 

At last his eyes were cleared, and he could see 
Through liappy tears the goddess face tp face 
With that faint image of Divinity, 

Whose well-wrought smile and dainty changeless 
grace 

Until that mom so gladdened all the place ; 

Then he, unwitting cried aloud her name 
And covered up bis eyes for fear and shame. 

But through the stillness he her voice could hear 
Piercing his heart with joy scarce bearable. 

That said, Milanion, wherefore dost thou fear, 

I am not hard to those who love me well ; 

List to what I a second time will tell, ^ 

And thou mayest hear perchance, and live to save 
The cruel maiden from a loveless grave. 

“ See, by my feet three golden apples lie — 

Such fruit among the heavy roses fails. 

Such fruit my watchful damsels carefully 
Store up within the best loved of my walls. 

Ancient Damascus, where the lover calls 
Above my unseen head, and faint and light r 
The rose-leaves flutter round me in the night 

** And note, that these are not alone roost flfiir 
With heavenly gold, but longing strange they bring 
Unto the hearts of men, who will not care 
Beholding these, for any Once-loved tbiug 
Till round the shimng sides their hngers cling. 

And thou shalt see thy well-girt swiftfoot maid 
By sight of these amidst her glory stayed. 

For bearing these within a scrip with thee, 
When first she heads thee from the starting-place 
Cast down the first one for her eyes to see, 

And when she turns aside make on apace. 

And if again she heads thee in the race 
Spare not the other two to cast aside 
If she not long enough behind will bide. 

*^TarewelI, and when has come the happy time 
That the Diana’s raiment must unbind 
And aU the world seems blessed with Saturn’s cUme, 
And tkou with eager arms about her twined 
Beboltkst first her grey eyes growipgldixd, 



Af 


O trem^* ithou i^tj^carpely th^ 

HMper ioC mnhtppy raeii.'* 


Mflaxiioti xuised his head it tbis la$t \^rd 
For bow so solt and kind seemed to be 
No longer of^her Gpdhosd was he feared ; 

4»Too late he looked ; for nothing could he see 
But the white image^gUmmenng doubtfully 
In the departing twiUght cold and grey, 

: And those three ap|to on the steps that lay. 

Ihese then he caught up quivering with delight, 
Yet fearful leSt it all might be a dream ; 

And though aweiry‘ with the watchful night, ‘ 

And, sleepless nights of longing, still did deem 
Nehould not sleep ; but yet the first sunbeam 
lhat smote the fene across the heaving deep 
Shpnq^ him laid id calm untroubled sleep. 

But little ere the noontide did he rise, 

And why be felt so happy scarce could tell 
Until the gleaming appl^ met his eyes. 

Then leaving the fair place where this befell 
Oft he looked back as one who loved it well. 

Then homeward to the haunts of men ’gan 
wend 

To bring all things unto a happy end. 


Now has the lingeriug month at last gone by, 
Again are all folk round the running place. 

Nor other seems the dismal pageantry 

Than heretofore, but that another face 

Looks o'er the smooth course ready for the race^ 

For now, beheld of all, Milanion 

Stands on the spot he twice has looked upon. 

But yet— what change is this that holds the 
maid? 

Does she indeed see in his glittering eye 
More than disdain of the sharp shearing blade, 
Sofhe happy hope of help and victory? 

The others seemed to say, “ We come to die, 

1,00k down upon us for a little while. 

That dead, we may bethink us of thy smile, 

But he— what look of mastety was this 
He cast on her? why were his lips so red? 

Why was hi$ fatt so flushed with happiness ? 

So looks not one who deems himself but dead, 

E'en f death he bows a willing head ; 

So rather looks a god well plmtsed to find 
Some earthly damsel fashioned to his mind. 

Why must she drop her lids before his gaze, 

And even as she casts adown her eyes 


Redden lo note hfs eegm' gUmce of praise, 

And wish that she were olad in other guise? 

Why must the memoiy to her heart arise^ 

Of things unnoticed when they drst weihflSard, 
Some lover’s song, some answering maiden's word] 

What makes these longings, vague, without s 
name, 

And this vain pity never felt before, 

This sudden languor, this contempt of fame, 

This tender sorrow for the time past &er, 

These doubts that grow each minute mor^' and 
more ? 

Why does she tremble as the time grows near, 
And weak defeat and woeful victory fear ? 

Now while she seemed to hear her beating heart, 
Above their heads ^he trumpet blast rang out 
And forth they sprang ; and she must play her part. 
Then flew her white feet, knowing not a doubt. 
Though slackening once, she turned her head 
about, 

But then she cried aloud and faster fled 
Than e’er before, and all men deemed him dead. * 

But with no sound he raised aloft his hand, 

And thence what seemed a ray of light there flew 
And past the maid rolled on along the sand ; 

Then trembling she her feet together drew 
And in her heart a strong desire there grew 
To have the toy ; some god she thought had given 
That gift to her, to make of earth a heaven. 

Then from the course with eager steps she ran , 
And in her odorous bosom laid the gold. * 
But when she turned again, the great-limbed mkn. 
Now well ahead she failed not to behold, 

And mindful of her glory waxing cold, 

Sprang up and followed him in hot pursuit, 
Though with one hand she touched the golden fruit. 

Note too. the bow that she was wont to bear 
She laid aside to grasp the glittering prize, 

And o’er her shoulder from the quiver fair 
Three arrows fell and lay before her eyes 
Unnoticed, as amidst the peqple’s cries 
She sprang to head the strong Milanion, 

Who now the turning-post had well-nigh won. 

But as he set his mighty hand on It 
White Angers underneath his own were laid, 

And white limbs from bis dazzled eyes did flit, 
Then he the second fruit cast by the maid : 

She ran awhile, and then as one afraid 
Wavered and stopped, and turned and made no 
stay, 

Until the globe with its bright fellow lay. 
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Then, as ^ troiitded she east arotmd i. 
Kow far a head the Argive ooaldi she see. 

And in her garment's hem one hand she wound 
To keep the double pHae. and strenuously ’ 

Sped o’er the course, and little doubt had, she 
To win the day, though now but scanty si^ce 
Was left betwixt him and the winning place. 

Short was the way unto such winged feet, 
Quickly she gained upon him till At last ' » ' 
He turned about her eager eyes to meet 
And from his hand the third fair apple cast. 

She wavered not, but turned and ran so fast 
After the prize that should her bliss fulfil. 

That in her hand it lay ere it was still. 

Nor did she rest, but turned about to win 
Once more, an unblest woeful victory — 

And yet—and yet — why does her breath begin 
To fail her, and her feet drag heavily? 

Why fails she now to see if far or nigh 
The goal is ?#why do her grey eyes grow dim ? 
Why do these tremors run through every limb? 

« *• 

She spreads her arms abroad some stay to find 
Else must she fall, indeed, and findeth this, 

A strong roan's arms about her body twined. 

Nor may sh«*shudder now to feel his kiss, 

So wrapped she is in new unbroken bliss : 

Made happy that the foe the prize hath won, 

She weeps glad tears for all her glory done. 


Shatter the trumpet, hew adown the posts 1 
Upon the brazen altar break the sword, 

And scatter incense to appease the ghosts 
Of those who died here by their own award. 

Bring forth the image of the 'mighty Lord, 

And her who unseen o'er the runners hung, 

And did a deed for ever to be sung. 

Here are the gathered folk ; make no delay. 
Open King Schoeneus’ well-filled treasury, 

Bring out the gifts long bid from light of day, 

The golden bowls o’erwrought with imagery, 

Gold ch&ins, and unguents brought from over sea, 
safiron gown the old Phoenician brought, 
With^ the temple of the Goddess wroughU 

O yft, O damsels, who shall never see 
Her, that Ix>veS servant t>ringeth now to you, 
Returning from another victory, 

In some cool bower do all that now is due f 
Since she in token of her service new 
•Shall give to Venus offerings rich enow, 

Her maiden ipne, her arrows, and her bow. 


So when fals last wordVascho died 
The growing wind, at end of that <!hiy 
Alone they beard, for silei^ bound them all ; - 
Yee^oa their hearts % nr^eiglit had seemed to iilli 
As dhto the scarcMiop^ felicity ' 

The tale grew sound— the end of life so nighb 
The £dm so little^ and tlie joy so vain — \ 

For as a child!s unmeasured jo^ brings pain 
Unto a grown man holding gnef at bay, 

So the old fervent story of that day 
Brought *pain half-sweet, to these ; till now the 
fire 

Upon the hearth sent up a flickering spii^ 

Of ruddy flame, as fell the burned-through logs. 
^And, waked by sudden silence, grey old dogs. 

The friends of this or that man, rose and fawned 
On hands they knew; withal once more there 
dawned 

The light of common day on those old hearts, 

And all were ready now to play their parts, ^ 

And take what feeble joy might yet remain 
In place of all they once had hoped to gaia 


Now on the second day that these did meet 
March was a-dying through soft days and sweet, 
Too hopeful for the wild days yet to be ; 

But in the hall that ancient company, 

Not lacking younger folk that day at least, 
Softened by spring were gathered at the/east. 
And as the time drew on, throughout tM hall 
A horn was sounded, giving note to all 
That they at last the looked-for tale should hear. 


Then spake a wanderer, *'0 kind hosts and 
dear, 

Hearken a little unto such a tale 

As folk with us will tell in every vale 

About the yule-tide fire, whenas the snow 

Deep in the passes, letteth men to go 

From place to place : now there few great folk be. 

Although we upland men huve memory 

Of ills kings did, us ; yet as now indeed 

Few have much wealth, few are in utter neecL 

Like the wise ants a kingless, happy folk 

We long have been, not galled by any yoke, 

But white leaguer of the winter tide 
Wherry all men at home are bound to bide. 

— Alas, my folly ! how I talk of it, 

As though from this place where to-day we sit 
The way thereto were short —Ah, would to €k)d .. 
Upon the snow-freed herbage now I trod ! 

But pardon, sirs ; the time goes swiftly by, 
Hearkdn a tale of conquerifig destiny.'* 



THE MAN BORN TO BE KING. 


ARGUMENT. 

. * * 

It foretold tOA great king, that he who should reign after him should be low-bom and poor ; which thing 
came to pass in the end, for all that the king could do. 


* 

A KING there was in days of old 

Who ruled wide lands, nor lacked for gold, 
Nor honour, nor much longed-for praise, 

And his days were called happy days. 

So peaceable his kingdo|ns were, 

While others, wrapt in war and fear. 

Fell ever unto worse and worse. 

Therefore his city was the -nurse 
Of all that men then had of lore. 

And none were driven from bis door 
That seemed well skilled in anything ; 

So of the sages was he king ; 

And from this learned man and that. 

Little by little, lore he gat, 

And many*a lordless, troubled land 
Fell scarce loth to his dreaded hand. 

Midst this it chanced that, on a day. 

Clad in his glittering gold array, 

He held a royal festival ; 

And nigh him in his glorious hall 
Beheld Ills sages most and least, 

Sitting much honoured at the feast. 

But mid the faces so well known. 

Of men he \yell might call his own, 

Hp saw a little wizened man 

With face grown rather grey than wan 

From lapse of years ; beardless was he. 

And bald as is the winter tree ; 

But his two deep-set, glittering eyes 
Gleamed at the sight of mysteries 
None knew but he ; few words he said. 

And unto those small heed was pmd ; 

But the king, young, yet old in guile. 

Failed not to note a dickering smile 
Upon his face, as now and then 
He turned him from the learned men 
Toward the king's Seat, so thought to know 
What new thing he might have to show ; 

And presently, the meat being done, 

He bade them faring him to his throne. 


And when before the throne he stood, 

He said, ** We deem thy coming good ; 

What is thine art, canst thou in rhyme 
Tell stories of the ancient time? 

Or dost thou chronicle old wars ? * 

Or know’st thou of the change of stars ? 

Or seek’st thou the transmuting stone ? 

Or canst thon make the shattered bone 
Grow whole, and dying men arise 
And live as long as thou the wise ; 

Or what gift dost thou bring me here, ’ 

Where nought but men of lore are dear 
To me and mine ? ” 

** O King," said he. 

But few things know I certainly, 

Though I have toiled for many a day 
Along the hard and doubtful way 
That bringeth wise men to the grave ; 

And now for all the years I gave, 

To know all things that man can learn, 

A few months learned life I earn, 

Nor feel much liker to a god 
Than when beside my sheep I trod 
Upon the ihymy, wind-swept down. 

Yet am I come unto thy town 
To tell thee somewhat that I learned 
As on the stars I gazed, and yearned 
To cast this weary body off. 

With all its chains of mock and scoff 
And creeping death — for as 1 read 
The sure decrees with joy and dread, 

Somewhat I saw writ down of thee, 

And who shall have the sovereignty 
When thou art gone." ' 

^‘ Nay." said the King, 
Speak quick and tell me of the thing/’ 

** Sire,” said the sage, thine ancient line 
Thou boldest as a thing divine. 

So long and undisturbed it is. 

But now shall there be end to this. 


40 
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For surely In my glitteriug text 
1 read that be who shall sir next* 

On this thine ancient throne and high, 

Shall be no better born than I 
Whose grandsire none xemembereth, 

Nor where my father first drew breath. ' ^ 

“Yea,” said the King* “ and this may be ; 
Yet, O ^ge, ere I credit thee* 

Some token certes must thou show, 

Or tell me what I think to know, 

Alone, among all folk alive ; 

Then surely great gifts will I give 
To thee, and make thee head of all 
Who watch the planets rise and fall.” 

“ Bid these stand backward from thy throne,' 
The Sage said, “then to thee alone 
Long hidden matters will 1 tell ; 

And then, if thou believest* well— 

And if thou dost not — ^wdl also ; 

No gift I ask, but leave to go ; 

For strange to me is this thy state, 

And for thyself, thou well may'st hate 
My crabbed age and misery.” 

” Well,” said the King, “ let this thing be ; 
And ye, my masters, stand aback 1 
For of the fresh air have I lack. 

And in my pleasance would I walk 
To hearken this grave elder’s talk 
And gain new lore.” / 

Therewith he rose 
And led the way unto a close, 

Shaded with grey-leaved olive-trees ; 

And when they were amidst of these 
He turned about and said, Speak, friend, 

.And of thy folly make an end. 

And take this golden chain therefore.” 

“ Rightly thou namest my weak lore,” 

The Sage said, ” therefore to the end 
Be wise, and what the fates may send 
lake thou, nor struggle in the net 
Wherein thine helpless feet are set ! 

— Hearken ! a year is well-nigh done 
Since, at the hottest of the sun, 

Stood Antony beneath this tree. 

And took a jewelled cup of thee, 

And drank swift death in guise of wine ; 

Since he, most trusted of all thine, 

At last too full of knowledge grew, 

And chiefly, he of all men knew 
How the Eairl Marshal Hugh had died ; 

Since he had drawn him on to ride 
Into a bushment of his foes. 

To die" amidst the rain of blows.” 

‘‘Thou knowest that by me he died,” 

The King said, “ how if now I cried, 

Help! the magician slayeth me? 

Swiftly should twenty sword-blades be 


Dashing within thy rili, and thou 
Nearer to death ^an evwi now.” 

thus, O KHigi I Aear to die,** 
Tht Sage said; ” Leaith nhall pass me by 
Many a year fei, becaise perchance, 

1 fear not auj^t his clattering dance* 

And have etiough of weary days. 

— But thouT*farewell* and win the praise 

Of sages, by thy hearkening 

With heed to this most certain thing. 

Fear not because this tale 1 know. 

For to my grey tower back I go 
High raised above the heathy hills, ^ 
Where the great erne the swift hare kills, 
Or stoops upon the new-yeaned lamb ; 
There almost as a god 1 am 
Unto few folk ; who hear thy name 
Indeed, but know not of thy fame. 

Nay, scarce if thou be man or beast.” 

So say\ng, back'unto the feast 
He turned, and went adown the hall, 

Not heeding any gibe or call ; 

And left the. palace and the town 
With face turned toward his windy down. 
Back to the hall. too. the King went, 
With eyes upon the pavement bent 
In pensive thought, delighting not 
In riches and his kingly lot ; 

But thinking how his days began. 

And of the lonely souls of roan. 

But time past, and midst this and that* 
The wise man’s message he forgat ; 

And as a king he lived his life. 

And took to him a noble wife 
Of the kings’ daughters, rich and fair. 
And they being wed for nigh a year, 

And she now growing great with child, 

It happed unto the forest wild 
This king with many folk must ride 
At ending of the summer-tide. 

There boar and hart they brought to bay, 
And had right noble prize that day ; 

But when the noon was now long past, 
And the thicic woods grew overcast, 

They roused the mightiest hart of all 
Then loudly 'gan the King to call 
Unto his huntsmen, not to leave 
That mighty beast for dusk nor eve, 

Till tliey had won him ; with which word 
His horn he blew, and forth be spurred, 
Taking no thought of most or least, 

But only of that royal beast. 

And over rough and smooth he rode, 

Nor y^ for anything abode, 

Till d^ night, swallowing up the day, 
With l^indness his swift course must stay. 


;’' 4 « 
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'liiror ^ 

£^r hls^ fair stead had ou^h 
'fhe best ^ all his hanting«fglk. ^ 

So, glancing at the stars that broke 
Twixt the' thick branches here and there, 
^Backward he tixmed,, and peered with care 
Into the darkness, but saw nought, 

Nor heard his folk, and therewith thought 
, i lis bed must be the brake leaves brown. 

Then in a^w'hile he lighted down, 

And felt i^bdut a little space. 

If he find a softer place ; 
ButsUi'l^r^ped from tree to tree 
:$Ofi^‘ipimmering light he seemed to see 
'*Twixt the 'dark stems, and thitiier turned, 

If yet perchance some wood-fire burned 
Within a peasant's hut, where he . 

Might find, amidst their misery. 

Hough food, or shelter at the least. 

So, leading on his w'earied beast, « 

Blindly he crept from tree to tree. 

Till slowly grew that light to be 
The thing he looked for, and he found 
A hut on a cleared space of ground. 

From whose half-opened door there streamed 
The light that erst far off had gleamed. 

Then of that shelter was he fain. 

But just as he made shift to gain 
The open space in front of it, 

"A shadow o'er the grass did flit, 

And on the wretch^ threshold stood 
A big man, with a bar of wood 
In his righft hand, who seemed as though 
He got him ready for a blow ; 

But ere he spoke the King cried, “ Friend, 

May God good hap upon thee send, 

If thou wilt give me rest this night,* 
j^nd food according to thy might.” 

** Nay,” said the carle, ” my wife lieth 
In labour, and is nigh her death : 

Nor eanst tlmu enter here at all ; 

But near by% my asses’ stall. 

Who 'on this night bide in the town. 

There, if thou wilt, mayst thou lie down, 

And sleep until the dawn of day, 

^d I will bring thee what I may 
Of food and drink.” 

Then said the King, 

** Thanked be thou ; neither for nothings 
Shalt thou this good deed do to me.” 

Nay,” said the carle. “ let these things be. 
Surely I think beforetthe mom^ 

To be too weary and forlorn 
For gol^^much heart in me to put” 

With that he turned, and from the hut 
Brought out a lantern, and i^jbread, 

And wine, and showed the king a shed, 


Strewed wHh a litter of bmliei . 

Withal he muttered, fo^ls sake. 

Unto Oiir Lady some rude prayer, 

' And turned about and leA him there. } 

So when the nw-brtSad, nowise fine, 

The King had munched,, and with green wind 
. Had quenchW his thirst, his horse he tied 
. Unto a post, and there beside 
, He fell asleep upon the brake. 

'0 

But in kn hour did he awake, 

Astonied with'hn unnamed fear, 

For words were ringing in his ear 
Like the last echo of a .scream, 

*** Take! tqke!'' but of the vanished dream 
No image was there left to him. 

Then, trembling sore in every limb, 

Did he arise, and drew his sword. 

And passed forth on the forest sward, 

And cautiously about he crept ; 

But nought at all he heard, except 
Some groaning of the woodman’s wife, 

And forest sounds well known, but rife 
With terror to the lonely soul. ' 

Then he lay down again, to roll 
His limbs within his huntsman's cloak ,* 

And slept again ; and once more woke 
To tremble with that unknown fear, 

And other echoing words to hear — 

Give up ! give up / ’’•■nor anything 
Showed more why these strange words should ring 
About him. Then he sat upright. 

Bewildered, gazing through the night, 

Until his weary eyes, grown dim. 

Showed not the starlit tree-trunks slim 
Against the black wood, grey and plain ; 

And into sleep he sank again, 

And woke not soon : but sleeping dreamed 
That he awoke, nor other seemed 
The place he woke in but that shed. 

And there beside his bracken bed 
He seemed to see the ancient sage 
Shrivelled yet more with untold age. 

Who bending down his head to him 
Said, with a mocking smile and grim,— • 

•'Take, or give up ; wSat matters it> 

This child new-born shall surely sit 
Upon thy seat when thou art gone. 

And dwriling 'twixt strait walls of stone. ” 

Again the King woke at that lyord ' 

And sat up, panting and afeard, 

And staring out into the night, 

Where yet the woods thought not of lij^ht ; 

And fain he was to cast off sleep. 

Such visions from his eyes to keep. ' 

Heavy his l?ead grew none the less, 

'Twixt 'wildering thoughts and weariness. 
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And soon ho ieU a 9 teq>:oi|^ ^ore^. 
Nordrei»nie4« nor woke h^oro ' 
sun shone through the forest trees ; 
And, shivering in tho morhing fafreese, 

He blinked with just^stwakened eyes ; « 

And pondering eyp those mysteries, 

IJnto the woodman’s hovel went. 

'Him be found kneeling down, and bent 
in moody grief above ^ bed, 

Whereon his wife lay, stark and dead, 
Whose soul near mom had passed away ; 
And 'twixt the dead and living lay 
A new-born man-child, fair and great. 

So in the door the King did wail 
To watch the man, who had no heed 
Of this or that, so sore did bleed 
The new-made wound within his heart. 

But as the King gazed, fos his part 
He did but see his threatened foe, 

And ever hard his heart did grow 
With deadly hate and wilfulness : 

And sight of that poor man’s distress 
Made it the harder, as of nought 
But that unbroken line he thought 
Of which he was the last : withal 
His scornful troubled eyes did fall 
Upon that nest of poverty, 

Where nought of joy he seemed to see. 

On straw the poor dead woman lay" ; 

The door alone let in the day, y 
Showing the trodden earthen floor, 

A board on trestles weak and poor. 

Three stumps of tree for stool or chair, 

A half-glazed pipkin, nothing fair, 

A bowl pf porridge by the wife, 

UnUmched by lips that lacked for life, 

A pkHter and a bowl of wood ; 

And in the further corner stood 
A bow cut from the wycli-elm tree^ 

A holly dub, and arrows three 

111 pointed, heavy, spliced with thread. 

k 

Ah ! soothly, well remembered 
Was that unblissful wretched home, 

Those four bare walls, in days to come; 
And often in the coming years 
He called to mind the pattering tears 
That, on the rent old sackcloth cast 
About the body, fell full fast, 

’Twixt half-meant prayers and curses wild, 
And that weak wailing of the child, 

His threatened dreaded enemy, 

The mighty king that was to be. 

Btft os he gazed unsoftened there, 

With hate begot of scorn and care, 

Loudly he heard a great horn blow. 

And his own hunting-call did know ; 


An# sooii began the to 
Of bis own people draw|K^ near. ' 

Ti||ri tt|» his honi, ke Wear , 

A l#i; sturill pbi^t, bi^.as be thmw ■ 

His head' abacit^ ^hel^his fWk, ' i ' 
Who from the ^ose-set thicket tiroke: 

And o’er the cleared space swiftly pas^, 

Vi^th shouts that be was found at last 
Then turned the carle his doleful lace, 

And slowly rising in his place, 

Drew thwart his eyes his lingers strong, 

And on tliat gay<elressed glittering throng 

Gazed stupidly, as still he heard 

The name of King ; but said no word, 

But his guest spoke, Sirs, well be ye ! 

This luckless wot^man, whom ye see, 

Gave me good harbour through the night 
And such poor victual as he might ; 

Therefore shall he have more than gold 
For his reward ; since dead and cold 
His helpmate lies who last night died. 

See now the youngling by her side*; 

Him will I take and rear him so 
That he shall no more lie alow 
In straw, or from the beech-tree dine, " 

But rather use while linen fine 

And silver plate ; and with the sword 

Shall learn to serve some King or Lord. 

How say’st thou, good man?” 

'* Sire,” he said^ 
Weeping, but shamefaced, — " Since here dead 
She lies, that erst kept house for me, 

E’en as thou wiliest let it be ; 

Though 1 had hoped to ha\'e a son 
To help me get the day’s work done. 

And now, indeed, forth must he go 
If unto manhood'*he should grow. 

And lonely 1 must wander forth. * 

To whom east, west, and south, and north 

Are all alike : forgive it me 

If little thanks I give to thee , 

Who scarce can thank great God in heaven 
For what is left of what was given.” 

Small heed unto him the King gave. 

But trembling in his haste to have 
The body of his enemy, 

Said to an old squire, ** Bring to me 
The babe, and give the good man this 
Wherewith to gain a little bliss. 

In place of all his troubles gone, 

Nor tmd he now be long alone.’* 

The carle’s rough face, at clink of gold, 

Lit up, though still did he behold 
The v^ted body lying there ; 

But stooping, a rough box, four^tiat^. 

Made ^ old wood and lined with hay, 

Wher^n the hdpless Infant lay, 
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Ke xaised, and gave It to the squire 
Who on the door cast dow^ his hire» 

Nor sooth dared murmur aught the white, 
But turning smiled a grim l^ard smile 
To see the carle his pieces count 
^ Still weeping : so did all men mount 
And turning round into the wood 
Forgat him and his drearihood. 

And soon were far off from the hut. 

Hien coming out, the door he shut 
Behind him, and adown a glade, ' 

Towards a rude hermitage he made 
Tp fetch the priest unto his need, 

.:#o bury h^ and say her bede— - 
So when, ah things that he might do 
Were dbne aright, heavy with woe. 

He left the woodland hut behind 
To take such chance as he might find 
In other lands, forgetting all 
That in that forest did befall. 

But through the wild-wood rode the King, 
Moody and thinking on the thing, 

And weighted yet by hovering fear ; 

Till now, when they had drawn anear 
The open country, and could see 
The road run on from close to lea, 

^ And lastly by a wooden bridge 
A long way from that heathy ridge 
Cross over a deep lowland stream — 

Then in his eyes there came a gleam. 

And his hand fell upon his sword, 

And turning round to squire and lord 
He said, ** Ride, sirs, the way is clear. 

Nor of my people have I fear, 

Nor do my foes range over wide ; 

And for myself fain would I Tide 

Right slowly homewards through the fields 

Noting what this and that one yields ; 

While by my squire who bears the child 
Liglitly my way shall be beguiled. 

For some nurse now he needs must have 
This teinder life of his to save ; 

And doubtless by the stream there is 
Some bouse where he may dwell in bliss. 

Till he grow old enough to learn 
How gold and glory he may earn ; 

And grow, perchance, to be a lord." 

With downcast eyes he spoke that word ; 
But forth they galloped speedily, 

And he drew rein and stood to see 
Tbdir green coats lessening as they went. 
This roan unto the other bent, 

Until mid dust and haze at last 
Into a wavering mass they passed ; * 

Then *twixt the h^gerows vanished quite 


Just tcdd of by the dusUoloud white 
Rolled upwards *twixt«the elm^mnks slim» 

Then turned the King about to him 
Who held the child, noting again 
The thing wherein he first had lain, 

And on one side of it could see 

A lion painted hastily 

In red upon a ground of white. 

As though of old it bad been dight 
For some lord's rough- wrought palisade ; 

But naked 'mid the hay was laid 
The child, and had no mark or sign. . 

Then said the King, ** My ancient line 
Thou and thy sires through good and ill 
Have served, and unto thee my will 
Is law enough from day to day ; 

Ride nigh me hearkening what I say." 

He shook his rein and side by side 
Down through the meadows did they ride, 

And opening all his heart, the King 
Told to the old man everything 
Both of the sage, and of his dream. 

Withal drawn nigh unto the stream, 

'He said, “ Yet this shall never be, 

For surely as thou lovest me, 

Adown this water shall he float 
With this rough box for ark and boat, 

Then if mine old line he must spill 
There let God save him if He will. 

While I in no case shed his blood." 

•‘Yea," said the squire, “thy words are 
good, 

For the whole sin shall lie on me, 

Who greater things would do for thee 
If need there were ; yet note, I pray. 

It may be he will 'scape this day 

And live ; and what wouldst thou do then 

If thou shouldst meet him amongst men ? 

I counsel thee to let him go 

Since sure to nought thy will shall grow.* 

“ Yea, yea," the King said, “let albbe 
That may be, if I once but see 
This ark whirl in the eddies swift 
Or tangled ih the autumn drift 
And wrong side up : " But with that word 
Their horse-hoofs on the plank he heard, 

And swift across the bridge he rode, 

And nigh the end of it abode. 

Then turned to watch the old squire stop 
And leaning o’er the bridge-rail drop 
The luckless child ; he heard withal 
A muttered word and splashing fall 
And from the wakened child a cry, 

And saw the cradle hurrying by, 

Whirled round and sinking, but as yet 
Holding the child, nor overset. 
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Now somowhat, soothly at the ^ght . 

Did the King doubt if he outright ^ 

Hud rid him of his feeble foe, 

But frowning did he turn to go 

Unto his honte, nor knew indeed ^ 

HoW better he mijght help his need ; 

And as unto ins house be rode 
Full little care for all he shocked ; 

But bade stark Samuel the squire 
Unto his bridal-hand ride nigher. 

And talked to him of careless things, 

As unto such will talk great kings. 

But when unto his palace gate 
He came at last, thereby did wait 
The chamberlain with eager eyes 
Above his lips grown grave with lies, 

In haste to tell him that the queen. 

While in the wild-wood he had been, 

Had borne a daughter unto him 
Strong, fair of face, and straight of limb. 

So well at ease and glad thereat 
His troubled dream he nigh forgat, 

His troubled waking, and the ride 
Unto the fateful river-side ; 

Or thought of all as little things 
Unmeet to trouble souls of kings. 

So passed the days, so passed the years 
In such-like hopes, and such-like fears. 

And such-like deeds in held and hall 
As unto royal men befall. 

And fourteen years have passed away 
Since on the huddled brake he lay 
And dreamed that dream, remembered now 
Once and again, when slow and slow 
The minutes of some sleepless night 
Crawl toward the dawning of the light. 

Remembered not on this sweet morn 
When to the ringing of the horn, 

Jingle of bits and mingled shoat, 

Toward that same stream he rideih out 
To see his grey-winged falcons fly. 

So long he rode he drew anigh 
A mill upon the river’s brim, 

That seemed a goodly place to him. 

For o’er the oily smooth millhead 
There hung the apples growing red, 

And many an ancient apple-tree 
Within the orchard could he see. 

While the smooth mill walls white and black 
Shook to the great wheel’s measured clack. 
And grumble of the gear within ; 

While o'er the roof that dulled that din 
The doves sat crooning half the day, 

And round the half-cut stack of hay 
The sparrows fluttered twittering. 

There smiling stayed the joyous king, 


And since the autumn n<;>oit was 
Thought good anigh the pleasant spc% 

To idine that day, and ihet^with s^t 
To #11 the miner, his inten' : 

Who held the stirrup <#the King, 
Bareheaded, joyful at the thing, 

While from his horse'he lit adown, 

Then led him o'er an elm-beam iFOwn, 

New cut in February tide 

That crossed the stream from side 19 side. 

So underneath the apple-trees 

The King snt careless, well at ease 

And ate and drank right merrily. 

To whom the miller drew anigh 
Among the courtiers, bringing there 
Such as he could of country fare. 

Green yellowing plums from off his wall. 
Wasp-bitten pears, the first to fall 
From off the wavering spire-like tree. 
Junkets, and cream and fresh honey. 

Smiling the King regarded him. 

For he was round-paunched, short of limb. 
Red-faced, with long, lank flaxen hair ; 

But with him was a boy, right fair. 
Grey-eyed, and yellow-haired, most like 
Unto some Michael who doth strike 
The dragon on a minster wall ; 

So sweet-eyed was he, and withal 
So fearless of all things he seemed. 

But when he saw him the King deemed 
He scarce -^ould be the miller’s kin, 

And laughing said, Hast thou within 
Thy dusty mill the dame who bore 
This stripling in the days of yore. 

For fain were I to see her now, 

If she be liker him than thou?” 

Sire,” said the miller, “ that may be 
And thou my dame shall surely see ; 

But for the stripling, neither I 
Begat him, nor my wife did lie 
In labour when the lad was bom, 

But as an outcast and forlorn 
We found him fourteen years to-day, 

So quick the time has worn away.” 

Then the King, hearkening what he said, 
A vanished day remembered, 

An^ troubled grew his face thereat ; 

But while he thought of this and that 
The man turned from him and was gone 
An^ by him stood the lad alone ; 

At whom he gazed, and as their eyes 
Met, a great horror 'gan arise 
WitHff his heart, and back he shrank 
And ^ddering a deep draught he drank. 
Scarce knowing if his royal wine 
He tpbebed, or juice of some hedge-vine. 
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oiiijjds eyefr-he 

¥*1*0111 off his jewelled {^Ideii c^p, 

Oace moF^ the miller drew anighv 
By whom his wife went timidly 
Bering some burden in her hand ; 

So when before him sho did stand < 

And he beheld her worn and old» 

And black^haired, then that hair of gold, 
Grey eye|^, firm lips, and round cleft chin. 
Brought stronger memory of his sin. 

But the carle spake, ** Dame, tell the King 
How this befell, a little thing 
The thoughts , of such great folk to hold, 
Speak out, fear not to be bold." 

** My tal^" #e said, “is short enow, 

.Tor this d^iburteen years ago 
Along this river-side I rode 
. From market to our poor abode, 

Where dwelt we far from other men, 

Since thinner was the country then 

Than now it is ; so as I went 

And wearied o'er my panniers bent, * 

From out the stream a feeble cr^ 

I heard, and therewith presently. 

From off my mule's back could I see 
This boy who standeth here by thee, 

A naked, new-born infant, laid 
In a rough ark that had been stayed 
By a thick tangled bed of weed ; 

So pitying the youngling's need, 

Dismounting, did 1 wade for him 

Waist deep, whose ark now scarce did swim 

And be, with cold, and misery. 

And hunger, was at point to die. 

“ Withf^l, I bare him to the mill 
And cherished him, and had good will 
To brii\g the babe up as mine own ; 

Sinde childless were we and alone, 

And no one came to father it. 

So oft have I rejoiced to sit 
B^ide the fire and watch him play. 

And now, behold him I — but some day 
I look to lose him, for, indeed, 

I deem he comes of royal seed. 

Unmeet for us : and now, my lord; 

Hast thou heard every foolish word 
About my son — this boy— whose name 
Is Michael soothly, since he came 
To us this day nigh Michaelmas. 

— See, sire, the ark wh«aein he was ! 

Which I have kept'* 

Therewith she drew 
A cloth away ; but the King knew. 

Long ere she moved, what he should see. 

Nor looked, but seeming carelessly 
Leaned On the board and hid his eyes. 

But at the last did he arise 


And saw the painted lion rea, 

Not faded, well remembered ; 

Withal he thought, “ And who of thessf^ 
Were with me then amongst the trees 
To see this box ; " but presently 
He thought again that none but he 
And the grey squire, ^Id Samuel, 

That painting could have noted wclL '* 
Since Samuel his cloak had cast 
About it, and therewith had passed 
Throughout the forest on that day. 

And not till all were well away 
Had drawn it off before the King. 

But changed and downcast at the thing 
He left the lovely autumn place. 

Still haunted by the new-found face 
Of his old foe, and back he rode 
Unto his ancient rich abode 
Forcing but dismal merriment 
As midst his smiling lords he went ; 

Who‘yet failed not to note his mood. 

So changed : and some men of the w ood 
Remembered them, but said not aught, 

Yea, trembled lest their hidden thought 
Some bird should learn, and carry it. 

The morrow come, the King did sit 
Alone, to talk with Snmuel. 

Who yet lived, gathering wage for hell. 

He from the presence in a while 
Came forth, and with his ugly smile • 

He muttered, “ Well betide me, then, 

St. Peter ! they are lucky men 

Who serve no kings, since they indeed 

May damn themselves each for his need. 

And will not he outlive this day 
Whom the deep water could not slay. 

Ere yet his lips had tasted food ? " 

With that a horse, both strong and good. 

He gat of the King’s equerry. 

And toward the mill rode speedily. 

There Michael by the mill-tail lay. 
Watching the swift stream snatch away 
His fioat from midst the careless dace ; 

But thinking of the thin, dark face, 

That yesterday all men he saw 
Gaze at with seeming love and awe ; 

Nor had be, 'wondering at the lords. 

Lost one word of the housewife's words ; 
And still he noted that the King 
Beheld him as a wondrous thing. 

Strange to find there ; so in his heart 
He thought to play some royal part 
In this wild play of life, and made 
Stories, wherein great words he said, 

And did great deeds in desperate fight; 

But midst these thoughts there came in sight 
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He who had cartted hia* of yori. 

From out the woodman^s broken door, ' 

Dressed like a king's man, with iine gold 
Touching his hard brown hands and ^ 

So was his sleeve embroidered ; , ❖ -/ 

A plumed hat bad he oil his head, 

And by his side a cutting sword 
Fit for the girdle of a lord ; 

And round his neck a knife he bore, 

The hilt whereof was figured o’er 
W4th green leaves on a golden ground. 

Whose stem a silver scroll enwound ; 

Ciiarged with these letters; writ in black. 

Strike/ for no dead man someth back/ 

The boy gazed at him earnestly, 

With beating heart, as he drew nigh. 

And when at last he drew his rein 
Ikside him, thought that not in vain 
His dream might be. But Samuel 
Below his breath said : Surely well 
Shalt thou fulfil thy destiny ; 

And, spite of all, thou wilt not die 
Till thou hast won the arched crown ? '* 

But with that word he lighted^ down. 

And said aloud. ** Lad, tell to me 
Where the good miller I may see ; 

For from the King I come to-day. 

And have a slord of his to say ; 

I think, indeed, concerning thee ; 

For surely thou his lad must be." 

Then Michael leapt up, nor took h^j 
Of how the nibbling dace might feed 
Upon th^loose ends of his bait ; 

“ Fair sir," he said, “ my sire doth wait 
Until men bring his mare from grass, 

For to the good town will he pass, 

Since he has need of household gear | 

Follow, niy lord, the place is here." 

Withal, the good steed being made fast. 

Unto the other side they passed. 

And by the door the miller found, 

Who bowed before him to the ground, 

And asked what ho would have him do-— 

'Fhen from his bosom Samuel drew 
A scroll, and said, **Good friend, read here, 

And do my bidding without fear 
Of doing ill." 

• “ Sir," said the man, » 

“ But little lettered skill I can ; 

Let my dame come, for she can read 
Well- written letters at good need." 

Nay, friend," he said, " suffice it thee 
This seal at the scroll's end to see, 

My Lord the King's ; and hear my word. 

That I eomc hither from Ihy lord ' r . 

Thy foundling lad to have away 
Td serve the Kfeg from this seime day." 


' Downcast the millOT looked fheseiU* - 
'‘i|ri<ywisting round his dusty hat, * 

Well, my k>rvi, SO must it tie, S 
Nor Is he aught al^n to«ne, 

Nor seems so : hmie the leiss would I 
Have left him, I came to die, 

All things X hgve, with this my mill, 

Wherein he bath no 'prentice skill, 

Young as he is i and surely here 
Might he have lived, with little fear, ' 

A life of plenty and of bliss— 

Near by, too, a fair maid there is, 

1 looked should be good wife to him." 

Meanwhile :3roung Michael's head ^gak swim 
With thoughts of noble life and jpraise ; 

' And he forgat the happy days 
Wherein the happy dreams he dreamed 
That now so near fulfilment seemed ; 

And. looking through the open mill, 

Stared at the grey and windy hill 
And saw it not, l^t some fair place 
Made strange with many a changing face. 

And all his life that was to be. 

But Samuel, laughing scornfully, 

Said, * ‘ O good soul, thou thinkest then 
This is a life for well-born nien, 

As deems our lord this youngling is-* 

Tell me, good lad, where lies thy bliss?" ‘ 

But Michael turned shamefaced and red, 
Waked from bis dream, and stammering said; 
*' Fair sir, my life is sweet and good, 

And John, the ranger of the wood, 

Saiih that I draw so good a boW, 

That 1 shall have full skill enow 
Ere many months have passed roe by 
To join the muster, and to try 
To win ihe bag of florins white^ 

That folk, on Barnaby the bright, 

Shoot for within the market town. ' 

Sir, please you to look Up and down 
The weedy reaches of our stream. 

And note the bubbles of the bream. 

And see the gieat chub take the fly, 

And watch the long pike basking lie 
Outside the shadow of the Weed. 

Withal there come unto our need 
Woodcock and snipe when swallows go 
And now the water-hen flies low ' 

With feet that well-nigh touch the reeds, 

Ard pliers cry about the meads, 

♦ And th4;stares cfhatter ; c^es, siri ■ ■ ; 

, It is a Ar place all the year." 

Eyeifig him grimly , Samuel saidv « ’ ’ 

* ‘ Thou idioW'st churl’s brewing, by my he^i 
In foul despite of thy fair face ! ' . ' 

- Take hejtrt, forte a better place 
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W; 

Ttibu goest tiow« — Miller, farewell. 

Nor need's! tbou to the neighbours tell 
The noble fortunes of the lad ; 

For, certes, he shall not be glad^ 

^ To know them in a year or twain. 

Yet shall thy finding not be vain. 

And thou mayst bless it ; for behold 
This bag wherein is store of gold ; 

Take it and let thy hinds go play, 

And grind no corn for many a day, 

For it would buy thy mill and thee." 

He turned to go. but pensively 
Stood Michael ; for his broken dream 
Doubtful and hir away did seem 
Amidst the s<|dhie's rough mockeries ; 

^nd tears were gathering in his eyes. 

But the kind miller’s rough farewell 

Rang in his ears ; and Samuel 

Stamped with his foot and plucked his sleeve ; 

So therewithal he turned to leave 

His old abode, the quiet place. 

Trembling, with wet and tearful face. 

But even as he turned there came 
From out the house the simple dame 
And cast rough arms about the lad, 

Saying, For that I have been glad 
By means of thee this many a day, 

My mourning heart this hour doth pay. 

But, fair son, ma/st thou live in bliss, 

And die in peace ; remembering this. 

When thou art come to high estate, 

' That in our house, early and late. 

The happy house that shall be sad. 

Thou hadst the best of all we had. 

And love unfeigned from us twain. 

Whose hearts thou madest young again. 
Hearts^that the quicker old shall grow 
Now thou art gone." 

"Good dame, enow," 
Quoth Samuel, " the day grows late, 

And sure the King for meat sb^U wait 
Until he see this new>found lord." 

He strode away upon that word ; 

And half ashamed, and half afeard. 

Yet eager as his dream he neared; 

Shyly the lad went after him. 

They crossed the stream, and by its brim 
Both mounted the great warhorse grey. 

And without word they rode away. 

But as along the river's edge 
They went, and brown birds in the sedge 
•Twittered their sweet and formless tune 
In the fair autumn afternoon, 

And teach by reach the well-known stream 
They passed, again the hopeful dream 
Of one too youqg to think death near. 


Who scarce bad learned the nauie of fear 
Remorseful memories put to flight ; 

Lovely the whole world showed and 
Nor did the haish voice rouse again 
The thought of mockery or of pain 
For other thoughts held Samuel. 

So. riding silently and well. 

They reached at last the dusty road 
That led unto the King’s abode. 

But Samuel turned away his face 
Therefrom, and at a steady pace 
The great horse thundered o’er the bridge. 
And made on toward the heathy ridge. 
Wherefrom they rode that other day. 

But Michael, noting well the way, 

Why thus they went, fell wondering, 

And said aloud, " Dwells then the King, 

Fair sir, as now within the wood ? ’’ 

" Young fool, where that it seems him good 
He dwelleth," quoth old Samuel. 

** And now it pleaseth him to dwell 
With the black monks across the wood." 

Withal he muttered in bis hood, 

•* Curst be the King, and thee also. 

Who thrust me out such deeds to do. 

When I should bide at home to pray. 

Who draw so nigh my ending day. ’’ 

So saying forth his horse he spurred 
And to himself said yet this word, 

"Yea, yea, and of all days forlorn 
God curse the day when I was born." 

Therewith he groaned ; yet saying thus 
His case seemed hard and piteous, 

When he remembered how of old 
Another tale he might have told. 

So as each thought his own thoughts still. 
The liorse began to breast the hill, 

And still they went on higher ground. 

Until as Michael turned him round 
He saw the sunny country-side 
Spread oat before him far and wide. 

Golden amidst its waning green, 

Joyous with varied life unseen. . 

Meanwhile from side to side of them 
The trees began their way to hem, 

As still he gazed from tree to tree, 

And when he turned back presently 
He saw before him like a wall 
Uncounted tree-trunks dim and tall. 

Then with their melancholy sound 
The odorous spruce-woods met around 
.Those wayfarers, and when he turned 
^ Once more, far off the sunlight burned 
In star-like spots, while from o’erbead. 

Dim twilight through the boughs was shed. 

Not there as yet had Michael been^ 

Nor bad he left the meadows green 
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potted about with sp^adihg trees. 

And fresh with sun and rain and Weese, 
For those mirk woods ; and now his eyes 
Gazed round about for xn3rste;ies. 

Since many an old wife’s tale he knew ; 
Huge woodcutters in raiment blue, ^ 
The remnant of a mighty race, 

The ancient roasters of the place. 

And hammering trolls he looked to see. 
And dancers of the faerie, 

Who, as the ancient stories told, 

In front were lovely to behold, 

But empty shells seen from behind. 

So on they rode until the wind 
Had died out, stifled by the trees, 

And Michael *mid those images 
Of strange things made alive by fear. 

Grew drowsy in the forest drear ; 

Nor noted how the time went past 
Until they nigh had reached at last 
The borders of the spruce-tree wood ; 

And with a tingling of the blood 
Samuel bethought him of the dgy 
When turned about the other way 
He carried him he rode with now. 

For the firs ended on the brow 
Of a rough gravelly hill, and there 
Lay a small valley nowise fair 
Beneath them, clear at first of all 
But^^brake, till amid rushes tail 
Down in the bottom alders grew 
Crabbed and rough ; and winding through 
The clayey mounds a brook there was 
Oozy and Youl, half choked with grass. 

There now the squire awhile drew rein. 
And noted how the ground again 
Rose up upon the other side, 

And saw a green glade opening wide 
’Twixt oaks and hollies, and be knew 
Full well what place it led unto ; 

Withal he heard the bittern’s boom. 

And though without the fir-wood’s gloom 
They now were come, yet red and low 
The sun above the trees did show, 

And in despite of hardihead, ^ 

Thfe old squire had a mortal dread 
Of lying in the wood alone 
When that was done that should be done. 

Now Michael, wakened by the wind. 
Clutched tighter at the belt behind, 

And with wide eyes was staring round, 
When Samuel said, "Get to the ground, 
My horse shall e’en sink deep enow, 
Without thy body, in this slough ; 

And haste thee, or wq both shall lie 
^neath the trees, and be as dry 


As autumn dew can mal^ us. lia^ f 
The time is short for ihde to wastqi!** 
then from the horse tb^ boy did glide. 
And slowty down the yalky side 
They went* and MichJ^l, wakened now. 
Sang such mde songs as he might know. 
Grown fresh and joyous of his life ; 

While Samuel, clutching at the knife 
About his neck that hqng. again 
Down in the bottom tightened rein, 

And turning, in a hoarse voice spake : 

My girth- are loosening, come and take 
The straps, and draw them tighter, lad.** 
Then Michael stayed his carol glad. 
And noting little in his mirth 
The other’s voice, untdthe girth 
Without a word straight set his hand : 
But as with bent head he did stand, 
Straining to tighten what was tight, 

In Samuel’s hand the steel flashed bright. 
And fell, deep smitten in his side, 

Then, leaping back, the poor lad cried. 

As if for help, and staggering fell, 

With wide eyes fixed on Samuel ; 

Who none the less grown deadly pale, 

Lit down, lest that should not avail 
To slay him, and beside him knelt, 

And since his eyes were closed now, felt 
His heart that beat yet : therewithal 
His band upon the knife did fall. 

But, ere his fingers clutched it well. 

Far off he seemed to hear a bell. 

And trembling knelt upright again, 

And listening, listened not in vain. 

For clear he heard a tinkling sound. 

Then to his horse from off the ground 
He leapt, nor reasoned with his dread, 
Bui thought the angel of the dead 
Was drawing nigh the slayer to slay, 

Ere scarce the soul had passed away. 

One dreadful mou>unt yet he heard 
That bell, then like a madman spurred 
His noble horse ; that maddened too. 

The close-set fir-wood galloped through, 
Not stayed by any stock or stone. 

Until the furious race being done, 

Anigh the bridge he fell down dead ; 

And Samuel, mazed with guilt and dread. 
Wandered afoot throughout the night. 

But came, at dawning of the light, 
Half-dead unto the palace gate. 

Thq^fe till thet)pening did he wait ; 
Then, by the King’s own signet-ring. 

He g^ned the chamber of the King, 

And painfully W'hat he had done 
He toW, and how the thing had gone. 
And said withal : " Yet is he dead, 
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that which niade ajr dread 
l^ve tbee joy ; for dcmbt not aught 
That bell the angels tq him tuDUght, 



Nathless the King scowled* ill content. 
And said« I deemed that I bad sent 
A man of war to do tny will, 

Who lacked for neither force nor skill, 

And th&i oom’st with a woman's face. 
Bewildered wkh thy desperate race. 

And made an idiot with thy fear, 

Nmr t^ng'st me any token here ! ” 

Therewith he rose and gat aM^y, 

But brooding on it through that day, 
Thought that all things wAt not so ill 
As first he deemed,' and that he still 
Might leave bis old line flourishing. 
Therewith both gold and many a thing 
Unto old Samuel he gave, 

But failed thereby his life to save ; 

Who, not so old in years as sin, 

Died ere the winter, and within 
The minster choir was laid asleep. 

With carven saints his head to keep. 

And so the days and years went by, 

And still in great felicity 

The King dwelt, wanting only this — 

A son wherewith to share his bliss, 

And reign when he was dead and gone. 

Nor had he daughter, save that one 
Born on the night when Michael first. 
Forlorn, alone, and doubly curs€d, 

Felt on him this world’s bitter air. 

This daughter, midst fair maids most fair, 
Was not yet wed, though at this time, 

Being come unto her maiden's prime, 

She looked upon her eighteenth May. 

Midst this her mother passed away. 

Not much lamented of the King, 

WhOthad the thought of marrying 
Some dame more fertile, and who sent 
A wily man with this intent 
To spy the countries out and find 
Some great king's daughter, wise and kind. 
And fresh, and fair in face and limb, 

In all things a fit mate for him. 

So in short time it came to pass 
Again the King well wedded was. 

And hoped once more to have a son. 

And when this fair dame he had won, 

A year in peace he dwelt with her. 

Until the time was drawing near 
When first his eyes beheld that foe. 

Dead as he deemed these years ago. 

>low at that time, as custom was. 


His daughter was abdkilo JMW 
Unto a distant house ^his. 

Built by some king for worldly bliSs 
In ancient days : there, fiir removed 
# ^From courts or towns, his dame beloved 
The dead king had been wont to see 
Play mid the summer greenery ; 

Or like Erigone of old 

Stand hi the vineyards girt with gold, 

To queen it o’er the vintagers, 

Half worshipping that face of hers. 

Long years agone these folk were passed. 

Their crimes forgotten, or else cast 

Into the glowing crucible 

Of time, that tempers all things well. 

That maketb pleasure out of pain, 

And out of ruin golden gain ; 

Nathless, unshaken still, there stood 
The towers and ramparts red as blood ; 
Wherein their lives had passed away ; 

And still the lovely gardens lay 
^ About them, changed, but smiling still, 

-As in past time, on good or ill. 

Thither the Princess Cecily 
Must go awhile in peace to be ; 

For now, midst care, and doubt, and irni, 

Proud words drawn back, and half-healed broil. 
The King had found one meet to wed 
His daughter, of great goodlihead, 

Wealth, and unbroken royalty. ’ 

And now he said to her, when she 
Was setting out for that fair place, 

“ O daughter, thou shalt see my face 
Before a month is fully gone, 

Nor wilt thou see me. then alone ; 

For that man shall be with roe then, 

Whom I have chosen from all men 
To hold the treasure of my life. 

Full sore he longs to see his wife, 

Nor needst thou fear him for thy part, 

Who holdeth many a woman’s heart 
As the net holds the silvery fish. 

Farewell — and all that thou mayst wish 
I pray God grant thee.” 

Therewithal 

He kissed her, and from out the hall 
She passed, not shamefaced, or afraid 
Of what might happen : though, indeed. 

Her heart of no man’s heart had need 
To make her happy, as she thought. 

Ever the new sun daily brought 
Fresh joy of life to her bedside, 

The world before her^pen wide 
Was spread, a place for joy and bliss. 

Her lips had trembled with no kiss, 
jyherewith love sla)rpth fear and shame ; 



Her grc^ #ee of iio blotoe, 

Beheld uiSiii^v^ the eyes of men ; 

Her heftHng grew no dimmer when ^ 

Some unused footstep she might bear ; 

And unto no man was she dear, 

But as some goddess might have been ' ' 
When Greek men worshipped many a queen. 

Now with her armed folk forth she rode 
Unto that ancient fair abode, 

And while the lark sung o'er the corn, 

Love gilded not the" waning morn ; 

And when the sun rose high above. 

High thoughts she thought, but not of love ; 
And when that sun the world did leave. 

He left no love to light the eve. 

The moon no melancholy brought, 

The dawn no vain, remorseful thought. 

Hut all untroubled her sweet face 
Passed 'neatif the gate of that old place. 

And there her bridegroom she abode. 

But scarce was she upon the road 
Ere news unto the King was brought 
That Peter, the old Abbot, sought 
To see him, having newly come 
From the wild place that was his home 
Across the forest ; so the King 
Bade him to enter, well willing 
To hear what he might have to say ; 

Who, entering the great hall straightway. 
Had with him au old, reverend man, 

The sub-prior, father Adrian, 

And five monks more, and therewithal 
Ten of his folk, stout men and tall. 

Who bore armed staves and coats of fence. 

So, when he came to audience, 

He prayed the King ofahis or that. 

Whereof my tale-teller forgat. 

And graciously the King heard all, 

And said at last, “Well, what may fall. 

Thou go’st not hence, fair lord, to-day ; 
Unless in vain a king must pray. 

Thou and thy monks shall eat with me ; 

While feast thine axe-men merrily." 

Withal, he eyed the Abbot’s folk 
In careless mood, then once more spoke, 

“ Tall men thou feedest, by the rood, 

Lord Abbpt ! come they from the wood? 
Dwell many more such thereabout ? 

FaiH were I such should swell the shout 
When I am armed, and rank meets rank/* 
But as he spoke his loud voice sank 
Wavering; nor heard he aught at all 
Of the faint noises of the hall, 

Or wbat the monk in ansyrar said ; 

For. looking from a steel-clad head, 


Those again did he behold, 

T^t erst from: *neath the h^cks of g<o£d 
Kindly and bold, but soft with awe, 

Beneath the apple-boughs he saw. 

But when tliereof he surely knew 
Pale to the veiy lips he grew. 

Till gathering heart within a while 
With the faint semblance of a smile, 

He seemed to note the Abbot’s wor^ 

That he heard not ; then from the lords 
He turned, and focing Michael said, 

** Kaiae up the steel-cap from thine head^ 

That I may see if thou look’st bold ; 

Methinks, 1 know thy face of old, 

Whence com’st thou?** 

Michael lifted straight 
From off his brow the steel cap’s weight. 

And showed the bright locks curling round 
His fresh and ruddy face, sun-browned ; 

And in a voice clear as a bell. 

Told all his story, till he fell 
Sore wounded in that dismal vale, 

And said withal, “ My lord, the tale 
Of what came after, none knoweth 
Better than be, who. from ill deaih 
Saved me that tide, and made me man, 

My lo^(^, the sub-prior Adrian.’’ 

“ Speak on then, father,*’ quoth the King, 
Making as he was hearkening. 

“ My lord,’’ said Adrian, “ I, who then 
Was but a server of poor men, 

Outside our Abbey walls, one day ^ 

Was called by one in poor array, 

A charcoal-burner’s lad, who said 
That soon his father would be dead. 

And that of all things he would have 
His rights, that he his soul might save. 

1 made no tarrying at that word, 

But took between mine hands the Lord, 

And bade the boy bear forth the bell ; 

For though few folk there were to tell 
Who passed that way, nathless, I trow * 

The beasts were glad that news to know. 

Well, by the pinewood’s skirts we went 
While through its twilight the bell sent 
A heavenly tinkling ; but the lad 
’Gan telling «ne of feai^ he had 
Of dves who dwell within the wood. 

I chid i^m thereat, as was good, 

Biddi^ him note Whom in mine hands 
I held. The Ransom of all Lands. 

But as"^e firwood’s dim twilight 
Wasra^into day, and fair and bright 
The e^tng sun showed thtpugh the trees, 
Our eats fanned by the evening breeze, 

The galibpmg of horse-hoofr heard, 
Wberei^th my page bung bade afeard ^ 
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Of elvM and such-like ; but 1 said, 

* Wilt thou thy lather should be dead 
Ere we can reach Mm? Oh i»y son, 

Fear not that aug^t can stay This One.* 

** Therewith I smote my mule, and be 
Ran forward with me. hastily 
As fearing to be left behind. 

Well, as we went, what should we find 
Down by the stream, but this my son. 

Who seemed as though his days were done ; 
For in his side a knife there stood 
Wherefrom ran out a stream of blood. 
Soaking the grass and water-mint ; 

Then, T dismounting, we by dint 
Of all our strength, the poor youth laid 
Upon my mule, ai;td down a glade 
Of oaks and hollies then we passed. 

And reached the woodman’s home at last: 

A poor hut, built of wattldd wood. 

And by its crooked gable stood 
A ruinous shed, unroofed and old, 

That beasts of burden once did hold. 

— ‘rhyself, my lord, mayst know it well, 
Since therealx)ut the wild swine dwell ; 

And hart, and hind, and roe are there— 

So the lad's wounds I staunched with care 
Forthwith, and then the man I shrived. 

Who none the less got well and lived 
For many a day : then back I went 
And the next day our leech I sent 
With drugs to tend upon the lad. 

Who sodh was as he ne’er bad had 
A hurt at all : and he being well 
We took him in our house to dwell. 

And taught him letters ; and. indeed, 

^Before long, Latin could he read 
As well as I ; but hath no will 
To turn unto religion still. 

Yet is he good and doth no wrong ; 

And being thereto both bale and strong. 

My lord, the Abbot, sayeth of him, 

* He shaihserve God with heart and limb, 
Not heart and voice.* Therefore, my lord. 
Thou seest him armed with spear and sword 
For their defence who feed him rftill, 

Teach him, and guard his soul from ill. 

Ho, Michael ! hast thou there with thee 
The fair-wrought knife I first did see 
Deep in thy side ? — there, show it now 
Unto the King, that he may know 

Our tale is not a thing of nought.** 

Withal the King, with eyes distraught 
Amidst his anxious face and pale. 

Sat leanMg forward through this tale. 

Scarce noting here and there a word. 

But all being told, at last he beard 

His own voice changed, and harsh, and low. 


That said, “ Fair lord, I fain siould ka©w« 
Since this your nian-at-arms seems ti:&, 
What thing will he be worth to you ; 

For better had he wear my rose 
Than loiter in your Abbey-close, 

Poring o'er books no man can read.** 

" O sire I '* the monk said, ** if thy need 
Be great of such men, let him go ; 

My men-at-arms need make no show 
Of fairness, nor should ladies miss. 

E’en as thou say'st, such men as this.*' 

Laughing he spoke ; the King the while, 
His pale face puckering to a smile ; 

Then, as in some confused dream. 

In Michael’s hand he saw the gleam 
Of that same steel remembered well. 

The gift he gave to Samuel ; 

Drawn from his father’s ancient chest 
To do that mom his own behest. 

And as he now beheld its sheen. 

The twining stem of gold and green. 

The white scroll with the letters black, — 
Strike / for no dead man cometk back / 

He hardened yet his heart once more. 

And grown unhappy as before, 

When last he had that face in sight, 

Now for the third time come to light. 

Once more was treacherous, fierce, and fell 

Now was the Abbot feasted well 
With all his folk, then went away ; 

But Michael clad in rich array 
Became the King's man, and was thought 
By all most happy to be brought 
Unto such hopeful fair estate. 

For ten days yet the King did wait. 
Which past, for Michael did he send, 

And he being come, said to him, “ Friend, 
Take now this letter from my hand 
And go unto our southern land ; 

My captain Hugh shall go with thee 
For one day’s journey, then shall he 
Tell thee which way thou hast to ride : 

The third day thence about noon-tide 
If thou dost well, thou shouldst be close 
Unto my Castle of the Rose 
Where dwells my daughter ; needs it is 
That no man living should see this 
Until that thou within my wall 
Hast given it to the seneschal ; 

Be wise and wary then, that thou 
Mayst think of this that happeneth now 
As birthday to thine high estate," 

So said he, knowing not that fate 
Was dealing otherwise than he. 

But Michael going, presently 
Met Hugh, a big man rough and black 
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And who of nought hut words had ladc« 
With him he mountedi and set forth 
And daylong rode or from the north. 

Now if the King had hope that Hugh 
Some deed like Samuers might do 
I know not ; certes nought he said 
To that hard heart and narrow head, 
Who knew no wiles but wiles of war, 

And was as true as such men are ; 

Yet had there been a tale to tell 
If Michael bad not held him well, 

And backward still the wmth had turned 
Wherewith his heart not seldom burned 
At scornful words his fellow said. 

At last they reached cross ways that led 
One west, one southward still, whereat 
Hugh, taking off his feathered hat, 

Bowed low in scorn, and said, “ Fair sir, 
Unto the westward must I spur, 

While you go southward, soon to get, 

I doubt not, an earl’s coronet ; 


The newly risen sun did treet 
WitI cheerfial heart. His way wound on 
SdU up and up, till he hA won 
Up to a great hill’s chalky brow, 

Whence looking back he saw below ' 

The town spread out ; church, square, and streett 
And baily, cmwling up the feet 
Of the long yew-besi^rinkled hill ; ‘ 

And in the fragrant air and still. 

Seeming to gain new life from it, 

The doves from roof to roof did flit : 

The early tires sent up their smoke 
That seemed to him to tell of folk 
New wakened unto great delight : 

For he upon.that morning bright, 

So joyous felt, so free from pain. 

He seemed as he were bom again 
Into some new immortal state 
That knew no envy, fear, or hate. 

Now the road turned to his left hand 
And led him through a table-land, 


Farewell, my lord, and yet beware 

Thou dost not at my lady stare 

Too hard, lest thou shouldst plumb the moat. 

Or have a halter round thy throat,** 

But Michael to his scoff said nought. 

But upon high things set his thought 
As bis departing hooves he heard. 

And still betwixt the hedgerows spurred. 

And when the twilight was c’erpast 
At a small inn drew rein at last. 

And slept that night as such folk can ; 

And while next mom the thrushes ran 
Their first course through the autumn dew 
The gossamers did he dash through, 

And on his way rode steadily 
The live-long day, nor yet was he 
Alone, as well might be that day, 

Since a fair town was in his way. 

Stout hinds he passed, and yeomen good, 

And friars of the heavy hood ; 

And white-coifed housewives mounted higli 
Above their maunds, while merrily 
The well-shod damsel trudged along 
Beside them, sending forth a song 
As little taught as is a bird's ; 

And good men, good wives, priests, and herds, 
And merry maids failed not to send 
Good wishes for his journey’s end 
Athwart him, as still on he sped. 

Free from all evil tlioughts or dread. 


Windy and barren of all grain ; 

But where a hollow specked the plain 
The yew-trees hugged the sides of it. 

And mid them did the woodlark flit. 

Or sang well sheltered from the wind. 

And all about the sheep did And 
Sweet grass, the while the shepherd's song 
Rang clear as Michael sped along. 

Long time he rode, till suddenly, 

When now the sun was broad and high. 
From out a hollow where the yew 
Still guarded patches of the dew. 

He rode and saw that he had won 
That highland's edge ; he gazed upon 
A valley that beneath the haze 
Of that most fair of autumn days. 

Showed glorious ; fair with golden sheaves, 
Rich with the darkened autumn leaves, 

Gay with the water-meadows green, 

The bright blue streams that lay between. 
The miles of beauty stretched away 
From that bleak hill-side bare and grey ; 
Till white cliffs over slopes of vine, 

Drew 'gainst the sky a broken line. 

And *twixt the vineyards and the stream 
Michael saw gilded spirelets gleam ; 

For, hedged with many a flowery close. 
Them lay the Castle of the Rose, 

His hurried journey's aim and end. 


Withal again the day went by, 

And in that city's hostelry 
He slept, and by the dawn of day 
Next morn again was on his way, 
And leaving the scaixce wakened stmet 


Then downward he began to wend, 

And 'twixt the floweiy hedges sweet 
He heird the hook smite down the wheat. 
And murmur of the unseen folk ; 

But wlien he reached the stream that broke 
The gc^den plain, but leisurely 
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tliie^btidge; fiorheoQoldflee 
of " 
Cast doam lieneath an ancient elm 
Upon a little strip ol grass, 

From hand to |iand the pitcher pass ; 
^^Wbile on the tnrf beside them lay 
Tile ashen-handled sickles grey. 

The matters their cheer between : 

Slices of ^hite cheese, specked with green. 
And green-striped onions and ryebread. 
And suiliiner apples fidntly red, 

Even beneiath the crimson skin ; 

And yellow grapes, well ripe and thin, 
Plucked from the cottage gable-end. 

And certes Michael felt their friend ' , 
Hearing their voices, nor forgot 
His boyhoCd^ and the pleasant spot 
Besidft tlUB well-remembered stream : 

And frisky did this water seem 
As through its white-flowered weeds it ran 
Bearirig good things to beast and man. - 
Yea, as the parapet be passed. 

And they a greeting toward him cast. 

Once more he felt a boy again ; 

As though beneath the harvest wain 
He was asleep, by that old stream, 

And all these things were but a dream-— 
The King, the Squire, the hurrying ride 
Unto the lonely quagmire side ; 

The sudden pain, the deadly swoon. 

The feverish life from noon to noon ; 

The tending of the kind old man, 

The black and white Dominican, 

The hour before the Abbot’s throne. 

The poring o'er old books alone. 

In summer rooms ; the King again, 

The envious greetings of strange men ; 
This mighty horse and rich array, 

This journey on an unknown way. 

Surdy he thought to wake from it, 

Ami once more by the waggon sit. 

Blinking upon the sunny milL 
But not for either good or ill ^ 

Shall he see one of alj those days ; * 

On through the quivering noontide haze 
He rode, and now on either hand 
Heavy with fruit the trees did stand ; 

Xor had he ridden long, ere he 
The red towers of the . house could see 
Grey on the wind*beat southern side : 

And soon the gates thrown open Wide 
JHe saw ; the long-flxed drawbridge down. 
The moat, with lilies overgrown. 

Midst which the gold-scaled Ashes lay : 
l^ltmh pea<^ was there for many a day. 

And 4e^ within the archway's ^h&de 


The warder on his closk was laid. 

Dozing, one hand upon a hatp. 

And nigh him a great golden carp 
Lay stiff with all his troubles done. 

Drawn from the moat ere yet the sun 
Was high, and nigh him was his bane, 

An angling rod of Indian cane. 

Now hearing Michael’s horse-hooves smite" 
The causeway, shading from the light 
His eyes, as one scarce yet awake, * 

He made a shift his spear to take, 

And, eyeing Michael's badge the while. 

Rose up, and with a lazy smile, « 

Said, *' Hot fair sir, abide, abide, 

And show why hitherward ye ride 
Unto my lady’s royalliome.” 

Said Michael, From the King I come. 

As, by my badge ye well may see ; 

And letters have I here with me 
To give my lord the Seneschal.” 

“Yea,” said the man, “ but in the hall 
He feasteth now ; what haste is there, 

Certes full quickly cometh care ; 

And sure 1 am he will not read 
. Thy letters, or to aught give heed 
Till he has played out all the play. 

And every guest has gone away ; 

So thou, O damoiseau, must wait ; 

Tie up thine horse anigh the gate, 

And sit with me, and thou sbalt bear 
TAe Kaiser Heth on his bier. 

Thou laughest — hast thou never heard 
Of this same valorous Red Beard, 

And how he died ? Well, 1 can sing 
Of many another dainty thing, 

Thou wilt not a long while forget * 

The budget is not empty yet. 

— srPeter ! I think thou mockest me, 

But thou art young and fair perdie, 

I wish thee luck— well, thou mayest go 
And feel the afternoon wind blow 
Within D^e Bertha’s pleas^nce here ; 

She who was held so lief and dear. 

All this was built but for her sake ; 

Who made the hearts of men to ache • 

And dying /ttll’of years and shame 
Yet left an unforgotten name — 

God rest her soul ! ” 

Michael the while 

Hearkened his talking with a smile. 

Then said, “ O friend, I think to hear 
Both *Th€ King Heth on his bier' 

And many another song of thee, 

Ere 1 depai:t ; but now show me 
The pleasanoe of the ancient queen, 

Fmr these reti towers above the green 
fSeem like the gates of Paradise, $ 

• jk* 
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TbAt surely somewhere thrpuifb them lies*" . 

Then said the warder^ ** That may be 
if thou know’st what may come to thee. 

When past the drawbrid^ thou bast gone, 
Upon the left th;ee steps of stone t; 
Lead to a path beneath the wall 
Of the great court, that folk now call 
The falconer*s path, nor canst thou miss 
Going thereby, to find the bliss 
Thou look’st for, since the path ends there, 
And through a wicket gilded fair 
The garden lies where thou wouldst be : 

Nor will I (ail to come to thee 
Whene’er my Lord the Seneschal 
Shall pass well fed from out the hall.” 

Then Michael, thanking him, passed on. 
And soon the gilded wicket won, 

And went into that pleasance sweet. 

And w'andered there with wary feet 
And open mouth, as though he deemed 
That in some lovely dream he dreamed. 

And feared to wake to common day. 

So fair was all ; and e’en decay 
Brought there but pensive loveliness, 

Where autumn those old walls did bless 
With wealth of fruit, and through the grass 
Unseated the spring-bom thrush did pass, 
Who yet knew nought of winter*tide. 

So wandering, to a fountain’s side 
He came, and o’er the basin hung, 

Watching the fishes, as he sung 
Some song remembered from of old, 

Ere yet the miller won that gold. 

But soon made drowsy with his ride, 

And the warm hazy autumn-tide, 

And many a musical sweet sound. 

He cast him down upon the ground, 

And watched the glittering water leap, 

Still singing low, nor thought to sleep. 

But scarce three minutes had gone by 
Before, as if in mockery, 

The starling chattered o'er his head. 

And nothing he remembered. 

Nor dreamed of aught that he had seen. 

Meanwhile unto that garden green 
Had come the Princess, and with her 
A maiden that she held right dear, 

Who knew the inmost of her mind. 

Those twain, as the warm scented wind 
Played with their raiment or their hair, 

Had late been running here and there, 
Chasing each other merrily, 

As maids do, thinking no one by ; 

But now, well wearied thcsewitbal, * 

Had let their gathered garments fall 
About tbeir feet, and slowly went : 


And through the leaves a munoi^ Mi, 

- A|^^ two happy doves that sing 
Tl^ soft, letuming cf the spring. 

mit of the twd the ^incess spoke 
The less, but into laughter broke ^ 

Not seldom, and wouldledden oft 
As on her lips her finger soft 
She laid, as still the other maid. 

Half grave, bhlf smiling, follies said. 

So in their walk they drew anigh 
That fountain in the midst, whereby 
Lay Michael sleeping, dreaming nought 
Of such fair things so nigh him brought ; 

They, when the fountain shaft was past, 

Beheld him on the ground down-cast, 

And stopped at first, until the maid 
Stepped lightly forward to the shade, 

And when she had gazed there awhile 
Came running back again, a smile 
Parting her lips, and her bright eyes 
Afire with many fantasies ; 

And ere the Lady Cecily 

Could speak a word, Hush ! hush ! said she 

** Did I not say that he would come 

To woo thee in thy peaceful home 

Before thy father brought him here? 

Come, and behold him, have no fear ! 

The great bell would not wake him now. 

Right in his ears." 

** Nay, what dost thou? 
The Princess said ; *' Let us go hence : 

Thou know'st I give obedience 
To what my father bids ; but I 
A maid full fain would live and die. 

Since I am bom to be a queen.” 

“ Yea, yea, for such as thou hast seen. 

That may be well,” the other said. 

*' But come now, come ; for by my head 
This one must be from Paradise ; 

Come swiftly then, if thou art wise 
Ere aught can snatch him back again.** 

She caught her hand, and not in vain 
She prayed ; for now some kindly thought 
To Cecily’s brow fair colour brought, 

And quickly 'gan her heart to beat 
As love drew near those eyes lO greet, 

Who knew him not till that sweetrhour. 

So over the fair, pink-edged flower. 

Softif tdie stepped ; but when she came 
Anigh the sleeper, lovely shame * 

Cast a soft mist before her eyes 
Full fiped of many fantasies. 

But vtei she saw him lying there 
She snliHed to see her mate so fair ; 

And in her heart did Love 
To te^bis tale, nor tbouj^t she iin < 
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'’tb gase on him thai was her own. 

Not doubting he was come albne ^ 

To woo her, whom midst arms and gold 
She deemed she should at first behold ; 

And with that thought love grew again 
^ Until departing was a paint 
Though fear grew with that growing love, 
And with her lingering footsteps strove. 

As f^m the place she turned to go. 

Sighing and murmuring words but low. 

But as her raiment's hem she raised. 

And for her merry fellow gazed 
Shamefaced and changed, she met her eyes 
Turned graye and sad with ill surprise ; 

Who while the Princess mazed did stand 
Had draivn hrom Michael's loosened band 
The King’s which she held out now 

To Cecily, and whispered low, 

** Read, and do quickly what thou wilt, 

Sad, sad ! such fair life to be spilt : 

Come further first.** 

With that they stepped 
A pace or two from where he slept. 

And then she read, 

** Lord Smeschalt 
On thge and thine may all good fall; 

Greeting hereby the King sendeth, 

*And biddeth thee to put to death 
His enemy who beareth this; 

And as thou Invest life and bliss^ 

And all thy goods thou boldest dear. 

Set thou his head upon a spear 
A good half furlong from the gate. 

Our coming hitherward to wait^ 

So perish the King's enemies /” 

She read, and scarcely had her eyes 
.^een clear her father's name and seal, 

Ere all love’s power her heart did feel, 

That drew her back in spite of shame. 

To him who was not e’en a name 
Tp her a little hour agone. 

Panring she said, *' Wait thou atone 
Beside him, watch him carefully 
And let him sleep if none draw nigh ; 

If of himself be waketh, then 
Hide him until 1 come again, 

When thou hast told him of the snare. 

If thou betrayest me beware I 
For death ^hall be the least of all 
The ills that on thine head shall fall. 

What say I, thou art dear to me. 

And doubly dear now shall thou be. 

Thou Shalt have power and majesty, 

And be more queen in all than I — 

Few words are best, be wise, be wise ! ” 

Witiud she turned about her eyes 
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Once more, and swiftly as a man 
Betwixt the garden trees she 
Until, her own bower reached at last, 

She made good haste, and quickly passed 
Unio her secret treasury. 

There, hurrying since the time was nigh 
For folk to come from meat, she took 
From *twixt the leaves of a great book ^ 

A royal scroll, signed, sealed, but blank. 
Then, with a hand that never shrank 
Or trembled, she the scroll did fill 
With these words, writ with clerkly skill, — 
“ Unto the SeTieschal, Sir Rafe^ 

Who holdeth our fair castle safCt 
Greeting and health / O well-beloved^ 
Know that at this time we are moved 
To wed our daughter ^ so we send 
Him who bears this, our perfect friend. 

To be her bridegroom ; so do thou 
Ask nought of him, since well we know 
His race and great nobility. 

And how he is most Jit to be 
Our son ; therefore make no delay. 

But wd the twain upon the day 
Thou readest this : and see that all 
Take oath to him, whate'er shall fall 
To do his bidding as our heir; 

So doing still be lief and dear 
As I have held thee yet to be. ” 

She cast the pen down hastily 
At that last letter, for she heard 
How even now the people stirred 
Within the hall : nor dared she think 
What bitter potion she must drink 
If now she failed ; so falsely bold 
That life or death did she enfold 
Within its cover, making shift 
To Seal it with her father's gift, 

A signet of comeliau. 

Then swiftly down the stairs she ran 
And reached the garden ; but her fears 
Brought shouts and thunder to her ears, 
That were but lazy words of men 
Full-fed, far off ; nay, even when 
Her limbs caught up her flying gown 
The noise seemed loud enough to drown 
The twitter of the autumn birds. 

And her own muttered breathless words. 
That to her heart seemed loud indeed. 

Yet therewithal she made good speed 
And reached the fountain seen of none 
Where yet abode her friend alone, 
Watching the sleeper, who just now 
Turned in his.sleep and muttered low. 
Therewith fair Agnes saying nought 
From out her band the letter caught ; 
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And while she leaned against the stone 
iStole up to Michaers side alonCf 
And with a cool, uns^nking hand 
Thrust the new scroll deep in his band, ^ 
And turned al»ut unto her friend ; 

Who having come unto the end 
Of all her courage, trembled there 
With face upturned for fresher ah', 

And parted lips grown grey and pale. 

And limbs that now began to fail. 

And hands wherefrom all strength had gone, 
Scarce fresher than the blue-veined stone 
That quivering still she strove to clutch. 

But when she felt her lady's touch. 

Feebly she said, “Go I let me die 

And end this sudden misery 

That in such wise has wrapped my life, 

I am too weak for such a strife, 

So sick I am with shame and fear ; 

Would thou hadst never brought me here ! ' 

But Agnes took her hand and said, 

Nay, queen, and must we three be dead 
Because thou fearest? all is safe 
If boldly thou wilt face Sir Rafe.” 

So saying, did she draw her hence, 

Past tree and bower, and high pleached fence 
Unto the garden’s further end, 

And left her there and back did wend, 

And from the house made haste to get 
A gilded maund wherein she set 
A flask of ancient island wine, 

Ripe fruits and wheaten manchets fine. 

And many such a delicate 
As goddesses in old time ate, 

Ere Helen was a Trojan queen ; 

So passing thr&ugh the garden green 
She cast her eager eyes again 
Upon the spot where he had lain. 

But found it empty, so sped on 
Till she at last the place had won 
Where Cecily lay, faint, weak, and white 
Within that fair bower of delight. 

Her straight she made to eat and drink, 
And said, “ See now thou dost not shrink 
From this thy deed ; let love slay fear 
Now, when thy life shall grow so dear, 

Each minute should seem loss to thee, 

If thou for thy felicity 

Couldst stay to count them ; for 1 say, 

This day shall be thy happy day,” 

Therewith she smiled to see the wine 
Embraced by her fair fingers fine ; 

And her sweet face grow bright again 
With sudden pleasure alter pain. 

Again she spoke, “ What is this word 
Ibat dreaming, 1 perchance, have heard. 


But certainly lentembai^ well r 
'Fhat some old soolbsayir did tell^ 

£kraage thing! umo my lord, the King* 

That on thy t^d th(g spousal ring 
No Kaiser's sod, no King should set, 

But one a«-peadant did beget — * 

What sayst thou ? ** 

But the Queen flushed red 
“ Such fables I have beard,” she said ; 

“And thou — ^is it a scathe to me. 

The bride of such a man to be?” 

“ Nay," said she, “ God will have hpn King; 
How shall we do a better thing 
With this or that one than He can ; 

God’s friend must be a goodly man.' 

But with that word she heard the sound 
Of folk who through the mazes wound 
Bearing the message ; then she said, 

“ Be strong, pluck up thine hardihead, 

Speak little, so shall all be well. 

For now our own tale will they tell,” 

And even as she spoke they came 
And all the green place was aflame 
With golden raiment of the lords ; 

While Cecily, noting not their words, 

Rose up to go ; and for her part 
By this had fate so steeled her heart, 

Scarce otherwise she seemed, than when 
She passed before the eyes of men 
At tourney or high festival. 

But when they now bad reached the hall. 

And up its very steps they went, 

Her head a little down she bent ; 

Nor raised it till the dais was gained 
For fear that love some monster feigned 
To be a god, and she should be 
Smit by her own bolt wretchedly. 

But at the rustling, crowded dais 
She gathered heart her eyes to raise. 

And there beheld her love, indeed, 

Clad in hec father’s serving weed, . 

But proud, and flushed, and calm withal, 
Fearless of aught that might befal, 

Nor too astonied, for he thought,— 

“ From point to point my life is brought 
Through wonders till it comes tp this ; 

And trouble cometh after bliss. 

And I will bear all as 1 may. 

And ^r as day passeth day, 

My life will hammer from the twain, 

Forging a long enduring chain.” 

But midst these thoughts their young eyes met, 
And every word did he foigct 
Whemitb men name unhappiness 
As reai again those words did bless 
With double blessings bis glad ears. 



THBbMAN BORN tO Bt RING; 


iiftie wiUi har 

wi^ doubt* itud love* ami ^lame* 

The tosy colour west asd came 

tn her sweet cheeks asd smooth bright brow, 

little did folk tbisk of it sow, < 

^ But as bf omiden modesty, ^ 

Shamefaced to see the bridegroom nigh. 

And sow when Rafe the Seneschal 
Had read the message down the hall, 

And turned to her, ^uite calm again, 

Her fsu» hgd grown/and with no pain 
She mised her serious eyes to his 
Grown soh and pensive with his bliss. 

And said, . . 

Prince, thou art welcome here, 
Where Ju uiy hither loves is dear. 

And full trust do I put in thee. 

For that so great nobility 
He knoweth in thee ; be as kind 
As I would be to thee, and find 
, A happy life from day to day, 

TJll all our days are past away.'* 

What more than found the bystanders * 
He found within this speech of hers, 

I know not ; some faint quivering 
In the last words ; some little thing 
That checked the cold words’ even flow. 

But yet they set his heart aglow. 

And be in turn said eagerly : — 

Surely I count it nought to die 
For him who brought me unto this ; 

For thee, who givest me this bliss ; 

Yea, even dost me such a grace 
To look with kind eyes in my face, 

And send sweet music to,my ears.” 

But at his words she, mazed with tears. 



Seemed faint, and failing quickly, when 
Above the low bum of the men 
l/prose the sweet bells’ sudden clang, 

As men unto the chapel rang : 

While just outside the singing folk 
Inter roost heavenly carols broke. ^ 

And going softly up the hall 
Boys bore aloft the verges tall 
Before the Bishop's gold-cjad head. 

Then forth his bride young Michael led, 
And nought to him seemed ;;ood or bad 
Except the lovely fiand he bad ; 

But she the while was murmuring low, 

If he could know, ,|f he could know. 
What love, what love, his love Ihould be ! ’ 
y,<. ' 


But while mid mirth and minstrelsy ' 
The ancient Castle of the Ro^ - 
^ch pageant to the autumm^hows 
Tbe lUng sits ill at ease at home, 

For in these days the tidings come 


That he who in his line should Wed, 

Lies in his own town stark and dead. 

Slain in a tumult of the street 

Broodmg on this he deemed it meet, 

Sitifee nign the day was come, when she 
Her bridegroom’s visage looked to see, 

To hold the settled day with her, 

And bid her at the least to wear 
Dull mourning guise for gold and white. 

So on another morning bright, 

When the whole promised month was past. 

He drew anigh the place at last 
Where Michael’s dead head, looking down 
Upon the highway with a frown, 

He doubted not at last to see. 

So ’twixt the fruitful greenery 

He rode, scarce touched by care the while. 

Humming a roundel with a smile. 

Withal, ere yet he drew anigh, 

He heard their watch-horn sound from high. 

Nor wondered, for their wont was so. 

And well his banner they might know 
Amidst the stubble lands afar : 

But now a distant point of war 
He seemed to hear, and bade draw rein. 

But listening cried, " Push on again ! 

They do but send forth minstrelsy 
Because my daughter thinks to see 
The man who lieth on his bier.” 

So on they passed, till sharp and clear 
They heard the pipe and shrill fife sound ; 

And restlessly the King glanced round 
To see what he had striven for. 

The crushing of that Sage’s lore, 

The last confusion of that fate. 

But drawn still nigher to the gate 
They turned a sharp bend of the rond^ 

And saw the pageant that abode 
The solemn coming of the King. 

For first on each side, maids did sing, 

Dressed in gold raiment ; then there came 
The minstrels in their coats of flame ; 

And then the many-coloured lords, 

The knights' spears, and the swordmen’s swords, 
Baeked by the glittering wood of bills. « 

T So now, presaging many ills, 

The King drew rein, yet none the less 
He shrank not from his hardiness, 

But thought, “ Well, at the worst I die, 

And yet perchance long life may lie 
Before me— 1 will hold my peace ; 

The dumb man’s borders still increase.” 

But as be strengthened thus his heart 
He saw the crowd before him part, 

And down the long melodious lane, 

Hand locked in hand there passed the twain. 



THB MA)^ BOatN TO BE^UHO. 


fair as any earth has fitmod. « 

Qad as kings' children are, Snd crowned, 
^hkid them went the chiefest lords. 

And two old knights tHth sheathM swoida 
The banners of lihe kingdom bor#. i 
But now the king had pondered sore, 

By when they reached him ; though, indeed, , 
'I’he time was short unto his need, 

Betwixt his heart's first startled pang 
And those old banner-bearers' clang 
Anigh his saddIe>bow : but he 
Across their heads scowled, heavily. 

Not saying aught awhile : at last, 

Ere any glance at them he cast, 

He said, ** Whence come ye? what are ye? 
What play is this ye play to me?" 

None answered,-— Cecily, faint and white. 
The rather Michael’s hand clutched tight. 
And seemed to speak^but not one word 
The nearest to her could have heard. 

Then the King spoke again,-— “Sir Rafe, 
Mdseems this youngling came here safe 
A week agone?" 

Yea, sir," he said ; 

“ Therefore the twain I straight did wed, 

E’en as thy letters bound me to." 

And thus thou diddest well to do," 

The King said. '* Tell me on what day 
Her maiden life she put away." 

“ Sire, the eleventh day this is 
Since that they gained their earthly bl.ss ; *' 
Quoth old Sir Rate. The King said nought, . 
But with his head bowed down in thought, 
Stood a long while ; but at the last 
Upward a smiling face he cast, 

And cried aloud above the folk,' 

** Shout for the joining of the yoke 
Ftetwixt these twain ! And thou, fair lord. 
Who dost so well my every word. 

Nor makest doubt of anything. 

Wear thou the collar of thy King ; 

And a duke’s banner, cut foursquare. 
Henceforth shall men before thee bear 
In tourney and in stricken field. 

V** But this mine heir shall bear my shield, 
Cany my banner, wear my crown, 

Ride equal with me through my town. 

Sit on the same step of the throne ; 

In nothing will I reign alone ; 

Nor be ye with him miscbntent, 

For that with little ornament 
Of gold and folk to you he came ; 

For he is of an ancient name 
That needeth not the clink of gold — 

The ancientefit the worldMoth hold ; 

For in the fertile Asian land, 

Where great Damascus now doth stand. 


Ag<^ agone his l^e waf bom, 

Em yet men knew tbe^j| of copi 
thefe< an^h to Paradise. * 

Hi4 ancestors ^w st^ and wise; 

«And oertn be from Asia bore 
No little of their piercing lore 
“ Look then^o have great happiness. 

For eveiy wrong shall he redress.” 

Then did the people’s shouting drown 
His clatter as he leapt adown ; r 

And taking in each hand a hand 
Of tHh two lovers, now did stand 
Betwixt them on the flower-strewn way* 
And to himself meanwhile *gan say, — 

" How many an hour might I have been 
Right n»erry in the gardens green ; 

How many a glorious, day had I 
Made happy with some victory ; 

What noble deeds I might have done, 
What bright renown my deeds have won ; 
What blessings would have made roe glad ; 
Wliat little burdens had I had ; 

What calmness in the hope of praise ; 
Whaf joy of well-accomplished days, 

If I had let these things alone ; 

Nor sought to sit upon my throne 
Like God between the cherubim. 

But now— but now, my days wax dim, 

And all this fairness have I tost 
Unto the winds, and all have lost 
For nought, for nought I yet will I strive 
My little end of life to live ; 

Nor will I look behind me more. 

Nor forward to the doubtful sh&re.’* 

With that he made the sign to turn. 

And straight the autumn air did bum 
With many a point of steel and gold ; 

And through the trees the carol rolled 
Once more, until the autumn thrush 
Far oflf’gan twittering on his bush, 

Made mindful of the long-tived spring. 

So mid sweet song and labouring, » 
And shouts amid the apple-grove, 

And soft caressing of fa is love, 

Began the new King Micljael’s reign. 

Nor wHl the poor folk see again ^ 

A kink like him on any throne, ^ 

Or suSH good deeds to all men done : 

For tl^, as saith the chronicle, 

Iv was the time, as all men tell, 

Wheii scarce a man would stop to gaxe 
At go^ crowns hung above the Ways. 



THE MAN BORN TO BE KINO. 


Hs ended ; and midst those vrho heard were some 
Who, midst his tale, half dreamed they were at 
hmne, 

Round the great fire upon the winter night ; 

^ And, with the memory of the Iresh delight 
Wherewith they first had heard that story told, 
Forgetting not they were grown weak and old, 

Yet felt ^ if they had at least grown grey 
Within the land left for so many a day. 

He, with the gestures they were wont to see. 

So told hill tale, so strange with eld was he, 

Just so he stammered, and in just such wise , 

He sighed^ beginning fresh, as their young eyes. 
Their ears, in happy days passed long ago, 

Had eyer i^ed other old men do, 


When they, full filled with their quick-coming joys. 
Would gase on old folk as on carven t^. 

But he being sUent, silenlly awhile 
They mused on tnese things, masking with a smile 
The vain regrets that in their hearts arose. 

The while with eager talk the young folk chose 
The parts that pleased them ; but their elder hosts 
Falling to talk, yet noted well the ghosts 
Of old desires within their wasted eyes, 

Till one by one the fresh-stirred memories, 

So bitter-sweet, flickered and died away ; 

And as old men may do, whose hopes grew grey 
Before their beards, they made a little mirth 
Until the great moon rose upon the earth. 



APRIL. 


O FAIR midspring, besung so oft and oft, 

How can 1 praise thy loveliness enow ? 

Thy sun that burns not, and thy breezes soft 
That o'er the blossoms of the orchard blow, 

The thousand things that 'neath the young leaves 
grow, 

The hopes and chances of the growing year. 
Winter forgotten long, and summer near. 

When Summer brings the lily and the rose; 

She brings us fear ; her very death she brings 
Hid in her anxious heart,* the forge of woes ; 

And, dull with fear, no more the mavis sings. 

But thou ! thou diest not, but tf y fresh life 
clings 

About the fainting autumn’s sweet decay, 

When in the earth the hopeful seed they lay. 

Ah ! life of all the year, why yet do I 
Amid thy snowy blossoms’ fragrant drift. 

Still long for that which never draweth nigh. 
Striving my pleasure from my pain to sift, 

Some weight from off my fluttering mirth to lift ? 
— Now, when far bells are ringing, “Come again, 
Come back, past years 1 why will ye pass in vain?" 


And now the watery April sun lit up 
Upon the fair board golden ewer and cup. 

And over the bright silken tapestry 
The fresh young boughs were gladdening every eye. 
And round the board old faces you might see 
Amidst the blossoms and their greenery. 

So when the flutes were silent, and the birds. 
Rejoicing in their flood of unknown'* words. 

Were heard again, a silken-fastened book 
A certain elder from his raiment took, 

And said, “ O friends, few words are best to- 
And no new thing I bring you ; yet ye may 
Be pleased to hear an ancient tale again. 

That, told so long ago, doth yet remain 
Fresh e’en ’mongst us, far from the Argive land : 
Which tale this book, writ wholly by mine hand. 
Holds gathered up as I have heard it told. 

“ Surely I fear me, midst the ancient gold 
Base metal ye will light on here and there, 

Though I have noted everything with care, 

And with good will have set down nothing new 
Nor holds the land another book for you 
That has the tale in full with nought beside. 

So unto me let your good word betide ; 

Though, take it as ye may, no small delight 
I had, herein this well-loved tale to write." 



THE DOOM OF KING ACRISIUS, 


ARGUMENT. 

Acrtstu%.^l!«4( of Argos, being warned by an oracle that the son of his daughter DanaS should slay him, shut her 
up lit a brsxen towpr built for that end beside the sea : there, though no man could come nigh her, she neverthe- 
less bore a son to Jove, and she and her tiew*born son, set adrift on the sea, came to the island of Sertphos. 
Thence h«t son, grown to manhood, set out to win the Gorgon’s Head, and accomplished that end by the help 
of Minerva ; and afterwards rescued Andromeda, daughter of Cepheus, from a terrible doom, and wedded her. 
Commg back to Seriphos he took his mother thence, and made for Argos, ‘but by stress of weather came to 
Thessaly, and there, at Larissa, accomplished the prophecy, by unwittingly slaying Acrisius. In the end he 
founded the city of Mycenm, and died there. 


N OW of the King Acrisius €hall ye hear, 

^ Wito, thinking, he could free his life from 

Did that which brought but death on him at last. 

In Argos did he reign in days long past. 

And had one daughter, fair as man could see, 
Called in the ancient stories Danaiii ; 

But as her fairness day by day grew more 
Unto his ears came wandering words of lore, 
Which bade him wot that either soon or late 
He should be taken in the toils of fate. 

And by the fruit of his own daughter’s womb 
Be slain at last, and set within his tomb ; 

And therefore heavy sorrow on him fell, 

. Ijhat she whom he was bound to love so well 
Must het^forth be his deadliest dread and woe. 

Long time he pondered what were best to do ; 
And whiles he thought that he would send her forth 
Wo wed some king far in the snowy north, 

An^ whiles that by great gifts of goods and gold 
Some lying prophet might be bought and sold 
To swear bis daughter he must sacrifice. 

If he would yet find favour in the eyes 
Of the diead gods who govern everything ; ** , 

And sometinnes seemed it better to the king. ^ 
That he might 'soa|pe the shedding of her blood 
By leaving her in some far lonely wood, 

Wherein the Dryads might the maiden find, 

^ beasts might slay her, following but their kind. 

So passed bis anxious days, until at last» 

'When many a plot through his vexed brain bad 
p^^ssed, 

He lacked the heart^hls flesh and blood to slay. 

Ifet neither would he she should go aw'ay 
From out his sight, or be at lai^ ait all ; 


Therefore his wisest craftsmen did he call, 

And bade them make for him a tower foursquare. 
Such as no man bad yet seen anywhere, 

For therein neither stone or timber was 
But ail was fashioned of mere molten brass. 

Now thither oft would maiden Danaii stray, ; 
And watch its strange walls growing day by day, 
Because, poor .soul J she knew not anything . 

Of these forebodings of the fmrful King, 

Nor how he meted out for her this doom. 

Therein to dwell as in a living tomb. 

But on a day, she, coming there alone. 

Found ik all Mshed and the workmen gone. 

And no one nigh, so through the open door 
She entered, and went up from floor to floor. 

And through its chambers wandered without 
dread ; 

And, entering one, she found therein a bed, 

Digbt daintily, as though to serve a queen ; 

And all the walls adorned with hangings green, 
Tables and benches in good order set, 

And all things new, by no one used as yet. 

With that she murmured, ** When again I see 
My father, will I bid him tell to me 
Who shall live here and die here, for, no doubt. 
Whoever enters here shall ne’er go out : 

Therefore the walls are made so high and great. 
Therefore the bolts are measureless of weight. 

The windows small, barred, turned unto the sea 
That none from land may tell who here may bo; 
No doubt some man the King my father fears 
Above all other, here shall pass his years. 

Alas, poor soul ! mrce shall he sfe the sun, 

Or care^to know when the hot day is done, 





Or ever see sweet flem^rs again» or grass* , 
Or take mtick note ef the seasons pass* 

Truly we folk who dwell in rest and ease 
But lightly think of such al^pdes as these ; 

And I,; who live Wrapped round about with bll^. 
Shall go from he^ce and soon forget all this : 

For in my garden many a sweet dower blooms* 
Wide open are the doors of all my rooms* 

And lightly folk come in and lightly go ; 

And I have known as yet bnt childish woe.'* 
Therewith she turned about to leave the place* 
But as unto the door she set her face 
A bitter wailing from outside she heard, 

And somewhat therewithal she waxed afeard* 

And stopped awhile ; yet listening* she but thought* 
This is the man who to his doom is brought 
By weeping friends, who come to see the last 
Of that dear face they know shall soon be past 
From them for ever." Then she 'gan to go 
Adown the brazen stairs with footsteps slow. 

But quick the shrieks and wailing drew anear* 
Till in her ears it sounded sharp and clear* 

And then she said* " Alas 1 and must 1 see 
These weeping faces drawn with agony? 

Would I had not come here to-day ! " Withal 
She started, as upon her ear did fall 
The sound of shutting of the outer door* 

.And people cdming up from floor to floor ; 

And paler then she grew, but moved to meet 
The'woful sounds and slow-ascending 
Shrinking with pity for that wretched one 
Whose life of joy upon that day was done. 

Thus down the stairs with saddened heart she 
passed, 

And to a lower chamber came at last ; 

But as sh^ went beneath the archway wide 
The door was opened from the other side, 

And in poured many maidens, whom she knew 
For her own fair companions, leal and true ; 

And after them two men-at-arms there came, 

With knitted brows and eyes downcast for shame. 

But when those damsels saw her standing there, 
Anew they wept, and tore their imbound hair ; 

But midst their wailing, still no word they said. 
Until she spoke oppressed with sickening dread : 

** O tell me what h<is happened to me then I- 
For is my father slain of outland men ? 

Or have the gods sent death upon the land ? 

Or is it mine own death that they command? 

Alas, alas ! but slay me quick, I pray, 

Nor let me linger on from day to day, 

Maddened with fear like this, that sickens me, 

And makes me seem the half-dead thing ye see." 

Then, like a man constrained, a soldier said 
These cruel words unto the wretched maid : 
y Lady, lose hope and fear now once for all ; 

Here must thou dwell betwixt brass wall ^d wall 


UnMl the gods send gentle deuk to thee ; 

And these as erst thine haqidmaideDfl stsall lys. 

And if thou askest why th ; thing is so, / 

Thus the JCing wills for a while ago 
An ora^ foretold that thou shouldst live 
To have a son, who bitter death should give 
Unto thy fathi^; so, to save this shame 
From falling on jhe glorious Argive name* 

He deemed it well that thou shouldst live indeed, 
But yet apart from man thy life shouldst lead* 

So in this place thy days must pass aw^* 

And we who are tby guards, from day to day 
Will bring thge everything that thou mayst need. 
But pardon us* constrained to do this deed 
By the King's will, and oaths that we have sworn 
Ere to this life of sorrow thou wert born." 
Therewith they turned and went, and sooq the 
sound 

Of shutting doors smote like a deadly wound 
Into her heart ; and yet no word she spoke* 

But fell as one beneath a deadly stroke. 

Then they who there her fellows were to be 
Bore up her body* groaning heavily, 

Unto the chamber whither fate had leiSl 
Her feet that morn ; and there upon the bed 
They laid her body* and then sat around* 

With heavy heads and hair that swept the ground, 
To weep the passing of those happy days 
When many an one their happy lot would praise* 
But now and then* when bitterly would sting v . 
The loss of some nigh-reached and longed-foj^ 
thing. 

Into a wail their weeping would arise. 

Then in a while did Dana^ ope her eyes, 

And to her aching forehead raised her hand ; 

But when she saw that wan, dishevelled band. 

She soon remembered this was no ill dregm* 

But that all things were e'en as they did seem, 

Then she arose, but soon upon the bed 
Sank down a^n* and hid her troubled bead, 

And moaned and moaned, and when a damsel 
came 

And touched, ner band, and called her by her namai 
She knew her not, but .turned her head away : 

Nor did she know when dark night followed day. 

So passed by many a day in mourning sor^ 

And weariness oppressed her evermore 

In that unhappy prison-house of bra^ ; ,! 

Aid ye^t a little the first sting'did pass 

That simote her, and she ate and drank and skpt^ 

And fair and bright her body Venus kept* 

Yea, s^h a grace the sea-born goddess fair 
Did tO j^r, that the ripples of her hair 
Grew b^ghter, and the colour in her laee 
And lo^ly lips waned not in that sad place ; 



IIP THE DOOM OF XING ACEISIUE 


And daily gte^ her limbs in gck>^ibead ; 

Tilt, as she lay upon the golden bed, .. 

You would have thought the Queen herself had 
come 

To meet some love far fixnn her golden home. 

And once it happed at the first hour of day 
In golden mam upon her bed she lay. 

» Newly awakened to her daily woe, 

And hea^ the rough sea beat the rocks below. 
The wheeling sea-gull screaining on the wing. 
Sea-swallows swift, and many a happy thing, 

Till bitterly the tears ran down her cheek, 

And stretching forth her arms and fingers weak, 
Twixt moto these piteous helpless words she 
said:— 

" O Qu^ Diana, Vnake me now thy maid. 

And take roe from this place and set me down 
By the boar-haunted hills, that oak-woods crown. 
Amid thy crowd of trim-girt maidens fair. 

“And shall I not be safe from men-folk there, 
Thou cruel King? when she is guarding me, 

The mighty maid from whom the shepherds flee, 
When in the gathering dusk 'twixt day and night. 
The dead leaves tell them of her footsteps light, 
Because they mind how dear Actaeon bought 
The lovely sight for which he never sought, 

Diana naked in the water wan. 

“ Yea, what fear should I have of any man 
When through the woods I, wandering merrily. 
With girt-up gown, sharp sword upon the thigh, 
0'ull quiver on the back, stout bow in hand. 

Should tread with firm feet many a grassy land, 
And grow strong-limbed in following up the deer. 
And meet the lion’s eyes with little fear? 

“Alas ! no doubt she hears not ; many a maid 
She has already, of no beast afraid, 

Crisp-haired, with arms made meet for archery. 
Whose limbs unclad no man shall ever see ; 
Though the birds see them, and the seeding grass 
Harsh and unloving over them may pass, 
tVhen carelessly through rough and smooth they 
run, 

And bough and briar catches many an one. 

“Alas ! why on these free maids is my thought. 
When to such misery my life is brought ? 

I, who so long a happy maid have been, 

The daughter of a great King and a Queen ; 

And why these fresh things do I think upon, 

Who now shall see but little of the sun ? 

“ Here e^ery day shall have the same.sad tale. 
My weary damsels with their faces pale. 

The dashing of the Sfea on this black rock ; 

The piping wind through cranny and through 

lock ; 

The sea-bird’s cry, like mine grown hoarse and 
shrill. 

The far-off sound of horn upon the hill, 


The merry tune about the shq^erd's home, 

And albtbe things whereto I ne'er may opme. 

“ O ye who rule below, I pray this bdon, 

I may not live hCre long, but perish soon. 
Forgotten, but at peace, and feeling nought ; 

For even now.it comes across my^hought 
That here my wretched body dwells alone. 

And that my soul with all my hope is gone. 

“ Father, thy blood upon thine own head be 
If any solace Venus send to me 
Within this wretched place which thou hast made. 
Of thine own flesh and blood too much afraid.” 

Truly Diana heard not, for that tide 
Upon the green grass by a river side. 

Wherein she had just bathed her body sweet. 

She stooped to tie the sandals to her feet. 

Her linen gown upon the herbage lay, 

And round her was there standing many a may 
Making her ready for the morning chase. 

But so it happed that Venus by the place 
Was passing, just arisen from the sea. 

And heard the maid complaining bitterly. 

So to the window-bars she drew anigh, 

And thence unseen, *she saw the maiden lie, 

As on the grass herself she might have lain 
When in the thicket lay Adonis slain*; 

For power and joy she smiled thereat, and thought 
“ She shall not suffer all this pain for nought.'* 
And slowly for Olympus sailed away, 

And thither came at hottest of the day. 

Then through the heavenly courts she went, and 
when 

She found the father both of gods and men. 

She smiled upon him, and said, “ Knowest thou 
What deeds are wrought by men in Argos now ? 
Wherein a brazen tower well builded is. 

That hides a maid away from all my bliss ; 

Since thereby thinks Acrisius to forego. 

This doom that has been fated long ago. 

That by his daughter’s son he shall be slain ; 
Wherefore he puts the damsel to this pain 
To see no man, and thinks to ’scape his doom 
If she but live and die with barren womb ; 

And great dishonour is it unto me 
That such a maiden lives so wretchedly ; 

And great dishonour is it to us all 
That ill upon a guiltless head should fall 
To save a King from what we have decreed. 

Now, therefore, tell me, shall his impious deed 
Save him sUive, while she that might have borne 
Great kings and glorious heroes, lives forlorn 
Of love’s delight, in solitude and woe?” 

Then said the Thunderer. “ Daughter, nowise so 
Shall this be in the end ; heed what shall fiadl. 
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And let notie think that any braaen wall 
Can let the gods from doing what shall be." 

^Now therewi^ial went Venus to the sea ^ 

Glad of her father’s words, and, as she went, 
Unseen the gladness of the spring she sent 
Across the happy lands o’er which she moved, 
Until all men felt joyous and beloved. 

But while to Paphos carelessly she fared. 

All day upon the tower the hot sun glared, 

And Danae within that narrow space 
Went to and fro, and sometimes hid her face 
Between her hands, moaning in her despair. 

Or sometimes tore the fillets from her hair. 

And sometimes would begin a piteous tale 
Unto her maids, and in the midst would fail 
For sobs and tears ; but mostly would she sit 
Over against the window, watching it, 

And feel the light wind blowing from the sea 
Against her face, with hands laid listlessly 
Together in her lap ; so passed the day, 

And to their sleep her damsels went away, 

And through the dead of night she slept awhile. 
But when the dawn came, w'oke up with a smile. 
As though she had forgotten all her pain, 

But soon the heavy burden felt' again, 

And lay a wretch unhappy, till the sun 
Drew nigh the sea’s lip, and the night was done. 

In that fresh morn was no one stisring yet, 

And many a man his troubles did forg' l 
Buried in sleep, but nothing she forgat. 

She raised herself and up in bed she sat, 

And towards the window turned round wearily 
To watch the changing colours of the sky ; 

And many a time she sighed, and seemed as though 
She would have told the story of her woe 
To whatsoever god near by might be 
Betwixt the grey sky and the cold grey sea ; 

But to her lips no sound at all would rise. 

Except those oft-repeated heavy sighs. 

And yet, indeed, within a little while 
Her face grew calm, the shadow of a smile 
Stole o’er her parted lips and sweet grey eyes, 

And slowly from the bed did she arise, 

And towards the window drew, and yet did seem, 
Although her eyes were open, still to dream. 

There on the sill she laid her slender hand. 

And lookitig seaward, pensive did she stand, 

And seemed as though she waited for the sun 
To bring her news that evil days were done ; 

At last he came and cast his golden road 
Over the green sea toward that lone abode, 

And into Dana^’s face his glory came 
And lit her softly waving hair like flame. 

But in his light she held out both her hands. 

As though he brought her from aome far>ofF lands 
Healing for all her great distress cuid woe. 
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But yellower tiovi the sunbeafas seemed to gmw 
Not whiter ns their wont 4s, and she 
A^nktingf sound that maue her, half afeard^ 

Draw back a little froitn the fresh gr^n sea* 

Then to a clang the noise rose suddenly, 

And gently was she smitten on the breast, 

And some bright thing within hei palm did rest. 
And trickled down her shoulder and her side. 

And on her limbs a little did abide, 

Or lay upon her feet a little while. 

Then in ' .er face increased the doubtful smile. 
While o’er her eyes a drowsy film there came, 

And in her cheeks a flush as if of shame, 

And, looking round about, could she behold 
The chamber scattered o’er with shining gold, 
That grew, till ankle-deep she stood in it. 

Then through her limbs a tremor did there iiit 
As through white water runs the summer wind, 
And many a wild hope came into her mind. 

But her knees bent, and soft she sank down there, 
And on the gold was spread her golden hair, 

And like an ivory image still she lay. 

Until the night again had hidden day. 

But when again she lifted up her head, 

She found herself laid soft within her bed, 

While midmost of the room the taper shone. 

And all her damsels from the place were gone, 

And by her head a gold-robed man there stood. 

At sight of whom the damsel’s sbamefast blood 
Made all her face red to the golden hair, 

And quick she covered up her bosom fair. 

Then in a great voice said he, “ Dana^, 

Sweet child, be glad, and have no fear of me, 

And have no shame, nor hide from thy new love 
The breast that on this day has pillowed Jove. 
Come now, come from that balmy nest of thine, 
And stand with me beneath the taper's shine 
That I may see thy beauty once again ; 

Then never shall thou be in any pain, 

But if thou liftest up thy face to Jove 
I shall be kind to my sweet simple love ; 

I shall bethink me of thy body sweet, 

From golden head to fair and dainty feet." 

Then, trembling sore, from out the bed she came 
And bid away her face for dread and shame, 

But soon she trembled more for very love, 

To feet the loving hands of mighty Jpve 
Draw down her hands, and kisses on the head 
And tetider bosom, as again he said, 

'* Nowifnust I go ; and sweet love, DanaS, 

Fear nothing more that man can do to thee. 

For shall come an ending to thy woe, 

And thou Shalt have a son whose name shall gtow 
Still gt^ter, till the mountains melt ayay 
And men no more can tell the night from day;’’ ' 

* K 
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, forth he speang and «i*ef Ihe sea did fly 


And loud it tbundeied from a cloudlet sky. 


So when her dantsels can^e to her next morn, 

And thought to see her laid alow forlorn 
Upon the bed, and looking out to sea 
Moaning full oft, and sighing heavily, 

Th^ found her singing o’er a web of silk 
Where teough the even warp as white as milk 
^J^^fiew the shuttle from her arm of snow, 

And somewhat from her girded gown did show 
On tire black treadles both her rosy feet, 

Moving a httle as the tender wheat 
Moves in the June ‘when Zephyr blows on it. 

So, like a goddess weaving did she sit. 

But when she saw her maidens wondering stand 
She ceased her song and spake and stayed her hand, 
** If now ye see me merry of my mood 
Be nought amazed, for e’en as die the good. 

So die ill days ; and now my heart is light. 

For hearken ; a fair dream I had last night. 

That in his claws an eagle lifted me 
And bore me to a land across the sea : 

Wherefore 1 think that here I shall not die 
But live to feel dew falling from ^e sky, 

And set my feet deep in the meadow grass 
And underneath the scented pine-trees pass, 

Or in the garden feel the western breeze. 

The herald of the rain, sweep through the trees, 
%r in the hottest of the summer day, 

Betwikt green banks within the mill-stream play. 

** For either shall my father soon relent, 

Or for my sake some marvel shall be sent. 

And either way these doors shall open wide ; 

And then doubt not to see me soon a bride 
With some king’s amorous son before my feet, 

** Ah 1 verily my life shall then be sweet ; 

Bhfore these days I knew not life or death, 

Wi^ Httle hope or fear I drew ray breath. 

But now when all this sorrow is o’erpast. 

Then shall I feel how sweet life is at last, 

And learn how dear is peace froip all these fears. 

“So no more will I waste my life in tears. 

But pass the time as swiftly as may be, 

Until ye step out on the turf with me.” 

Then glad they were, when such-like words they 
heard, 

And yet some doubted and were sore afeard 
*niatshe had grown light-headed with her woe ; 

' Dreeing the time might come when she would throw 
Her body on the ground and perish there, 

Slain by her own hand mighty with despair. ‘ 
Nathless the days more merrily went by . 

And from that prison men heard minstrelsy. 


When nought but mourning $sher-fotk aleard 
Who passed that way, in other times h^ heard. 

Yet truly Danftfi said that all things pass 
And are forgotten : in that house of brass 
Forgotten was the stunning, bitter pain 
Wherewith' she entered it, and yet again 
In no long time, hope was forgotten too, • 
When wringing torments moaning from her 
drew. 

And to and fro the pale scared damsels went. 

And those her guards unto Acrisius sent. . 

But ere the messenger returned again 
She had been eased of half her bitterest pain. 

And on her breast a fair man-child was laid ; 

Then round the messenger her maids afraid 
Drew weeping ; but he charged them earnestly. 
Ever to watch her in that chamber high. 

Lest any man should steal the babe away, 

And so to bide until there came a day 
“When on her feet she might arise and go. 

Whereof by messengers the King roust know ; 

So, threatening torments unendurable, 

If any harm through treachery befell, 

He left them, and no more to them he told, 

But in his face the sooth they might behold. 

Now, therefore, when some wretched days were 
past. 

And trembling by the bed she stood at last, 

She heard the opening of the outer door, 

And footsteps came again from floor to floor, 

And soon with all-arnred men her chamber shone. 
Who with few words now led her forth alone 
Adown the stairs from out the brazen place ; 

And on her hot hands, and her tear-stained face 
Half-fainting, the pine-scented air she felt, 

And all about the salt sea savour smelt. 

And in her ears the dashing of the sea 
Rang ever ; thus the God had set her free. 

But by the shore further they led her still 
To where the sea beat on a barren hill, 

And a long stage of timber met the sea, 

At end whereof was tossing fearfully 
A little boat that had no oars or sail. 

Or aught that could the mariner avail. 

Thither with her their steps the soldiers bent. 

And as along the narrow way they went 
The salt waves leapt aloft to kiss her feet 
And in the wind streamed out her tresses sweet ; 
But little heed she took of feet or head 
For nought she doubted she to death was led. 

But ever did she hold against her breast 
The little babe, and spoke not for the rest ; 

No, not when in the boat they bade her go, > 

And 'twi^ its bulwarks thin she lay alow. 

Nor when adrift tjiey set her presently 
And all about was but the angry s^a. 
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No word isbe «aid mil the sun was 4ow<t/ 

And she bebdd the moon that on no towh, 

On no fair homestead, no green pasture shone, 
up the unwearied sea atone ; 

No word she said till she was far froin ^ore ' 
And on her breast the babe was wailing sore ; 

Apd then she lifted up her face to Jove, 

And said, O thou who once didst call me love, 
Hast thou forgotten those fair words of thine. 
When underneath the taper’s glimmering shine 
Thou bad’st me stand that thou mightst look on 
me, 

And love thou caU'dst me, and sweet Dana^? 

Now on thy promised help to-day 1 call 
For on what day can greater woe befall, 

Than this wherein to-night my body is, 

And brought thereto, O King, by thy sweet kiss?” 

But neither did she pray the God in vain ; 

For straight he set himself to end her pain, 

And while he cast on her a gentle sleep, 

The winds within their houses did he keep 
Except the west which soft on her did blow, 

That swiftly through the sea the boat might go. 

Far out to sea a certain isle doth lie 
Men call Seriphos ; craggy, steep, and high : 

It rises up op every side but one, 

And mariners its ill-famed headlands shun ; 

But toward the south the meads slope soft adown, 
Until they meet the yellow sands and brown, 

That slope themselves so gently to the sea, 

The nymphs are hidden only to the knee 
When half a mile of rippling water is 
Between the waves that their white limbs do kiss 
And the last wave that washes shells ashore. 

To this fair place the west wind onward bore 
The skiff that carried Danag and her son. 

And on the morn, when scarce the dusk was done. 
Upon the sands the shallop n.n agrounc| ; 

And still they slept, and, for awhile around 
Their wretched bed the waves sang lullaby, 

But sank at last and left the long strand dry. 

Then uprose Dana^, and nothing knew 
What land it was : about her sea-fowl flew ; 

Behind her back yet retreating sea 
Beat on the yellow sands unceasingly ; 

Landward she saw the low green meadows lie, ^ 
Dotted with homesteads, rich with elm-trees 
high ; 

And at her feet the little boat there lay 
That happily had brought her on the ^yay. 

But as it happed, the brother of the King 
Had ridden forth to hear the sea-fowl sing, 

With hawk on fist, tight early on that mom, 

Hard by the place whereunto she was borne. 

He, seeing far away a white thing stand, 

Deemed her at first some maiden of the sand. 


Sticb as to fishers sing a honied strain, 

And leave them longing for their love in vain. 
iSo, wishful to behold the sea-folk's bride, 

He set the spurs into his horse's sid^ 

But drawing (Higher, he but saw her i^ere, 

Not moving much, her unbound yellow hair 
Heavy with dew and washing of the sea; 

And her wet raiment clinging amoiously 
About her body, in the wind’s despite ; 

And in her arms her woe and her delight, 
Spreading abroad the small hands helples:>ly 
Tliat on some day should still the battle’s cry. 

And furthermore be saw where by her side 
Yet lay her ferry o'er the waters wide : 

Then, though he knew not whence she might have 
come, ^ 

He doubted not the firm land was her home. 

But when he came anigb, beholding him. 

She fell a trembling in her every limb, 

And kneeling to him held the young babe out, 

And said : O sir, if, as I have no doubt, 

In this strange land thou art a king and lord, 
Speak unto me some comfortable word. 

“ Born of a king who rules a lovely land, ^ 
1 in my house that by the sea doth stand, 

With all my girls, made merry on a day : 

Now some of them upon the sands did play. 
Dancing unto their fellows’ minstrelsy ; 

And some it pleased upon sweet flowers to lie, 

Ripe fruits around, and thence to look on thenr ; 
And some were fain to lift their kirtles’ hem. 

And through the shallows chase the fishes fleet ; 
But in this shallop would 1 have my seat 
Alone, and holding this my little son, 

And knowing not that my good days were done. 

“Now how it chanced, in sooth I cannot say, 
But yet 1 think that one there was that day. 

Who for some hidden cause did hate me sore, 

Who cut the cord that bound me to the shore, 

And soon amidst my helpless shrieks the boat. 
Oarless and sailless, out to sea did float. 

** But now that many a danger has been passed, 
The gods have sent me to your land at last, 

Alive, indeed, but such-like as you sec, 

Cold and drenched through with washing of 
Half-clad, and kneeling on an unknown land* /f. 
And for a morsel holding out my hand.’* 

Then said he, ** Lady, fear not any more, 

For t^ou art come unto no savage shone, 

But shall be a queen as eq»t at home : 

And if thou askest whereto thou art come, 

This ii the isle Seriphos ; and for me, 

My is Dictys, and right royally 
My brptber lives, the king of all the 
Him thou see within a little 
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And doubtUiSs he will ^ve thee Wery thing 
That Icmgs unto the daughter of i king. 

^ ** Meanwhile I bid the^ in mine house to rest, 

And there thy wearied body shall be dressed 
In seenaly raipnent by my women slaves, 

And thou shalt wash thee from the bitter waves, 
And eat and drink, and sleep full easily 
And on the morrow shalt thou come with me 
And take I^ing Polydectes by the hand, 

Who in good peace rules o'er this quiet land.** 

Then on his horse he set the Queen, while he 
Walked by the side thereof right soberly. 

And half asleep, as slow they went along, 

She laid her hand upon the vrar-horse strong. 
While Dictys by her side Jove's offspring bore, 

And thus they left the^ sea-beat yellow shore. 

And as one dreaming to the house she came. 
Where in the sun the brazen doors did flame ; 

And there she ate and drank as in a dream ; 
Dreamlike to her the scented bath did seem 
After the icy sprinkling of the waves, 

And like a dream the fair, slim women-slaves, 

Who laid her in the soft bed, where she slept 
Dreamless, until the horned white moon had stept 
Over the fresh pine-scented hills again. 

But when the sun next day drave forth his wain, 
The damsel, clad in queen-like gold array. 

With Dictys to the palace took her way ; 

And there by pilnstrels duly were they met. 

Who brought them to the great hall, where was set 
The King upon a royal throne of gold : 
Black-bearded was he, thirty summers old. 

Comely and strong, and seemed a king indeed ; 
Who, when he saw the minstrels thither lead 
Fair DanaS, rose up to her, and said : 

Oh, welcome, lady ! be no more afraid 
That thou shalt lose thy state and dignity ; 

,Yea, since a gem the gods have sent to me, 

With plates of silver will I overlay 
The casket that hath brought it on the way, 
An4set it in King Neptune’s house to stand 
Until the sea shall wash away the land. 


So passed the feast, and when the day had end 
Unto her house did wearied Danati wend. 

That stood amid Minerva's olive-trees 
Hidden away from moaning of the seas. 

And there began fair Danati’s life again. 

And quite forgotten was her ancient pain, , 
And peacefully did day succeed to day. 

While fairer grew the well-loved child alway. 

And strong and wise beyond his scanty years. 
And in the island all his little peers 
Held him for lord, whatso might be their worth. 
And Perseus is his name from this time forth. 


Lo, eighteen summers now have come and gone 
Since on the beach fair Danae stood alone 
Holding her little son, nor yet was she 
Less fair than when the hoarse unwilling sea 
Moaned';loud that Neptune drew him from her feet. 
And the wind sighed upon her bosom sweet. 

For in that long-past half-forgotten time, 

While yet the world was young, and the sweet 
clime. 

Golden and mild, no bitter storm-clouds bred. 
Light lay the years upon the untroubled head. 

And longer men lived then by many a year 
Than in these days, when every week is dear. 

Now on a day was held a royal feast 
Whereon there should be slain full many a beast 
Unto Minerva ; thereto the King came. 

And in his heart love lit a greedy flame 
At sight of Danae’s arms stretched out in prayer 
Unto the goddess, and her yellow hair, 

Wreathed round with olive wreaths, that hung 
adown 

Over the soft folds of her linen gown ; 

And when at last he took her by the hand 
Speechless by her did Polydectes stand, 

SoVas he with desire bewildered 


And for thyself a fair house shalt thou have At sight of all that wondrous white and red, . 

With all things needful, and right many a slave. That peaceful face, wherein all past distress « 

Both men and women ; fair shall al* things be Had melted into perfect loveliness. 

That thou mayest dwell here in felicity, So when that night he lay upon his bed, 

And that no care may wrinkle thy smooth brow. Full many a thought he turned within his head 

And for the child, when he is old enow Ofhow he best might unto that attain. 

The priests of Pallas shall of him have care, Whose lack now filled him with such burning pain. 

And thou shalt dwell hard by her temple fair ; And at the first it seemed a little thing 

But on this good day in mine ball abide. For him who was a rich man and a king, 

And do me grace in, sitting by my side." ' Either by gifts to win her, or to send 
Then mounted she'the dais and sat, and then And fetch her thither, and perforce to end 

l^as she beheld of all the island-men Her widowhood ; but then there came the thought. 

Who praised her much, and praised the sturdy “ By force or gifts hither she might be brought 
child, And here might I get that for which I long, 

.Who at their shouting made as if he smiled. Yet has she here a son both brave and' strong. 
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Nor will he think it much to end my d|yi . Somewhat to him. nor yet take/ft^ him dughty 

If he may get th^leby the people’s prai^, ' when t hade him 1^ ihis was my thought.** 

E’en if therewith he shortly needs mast die ; stret^ing out his arm dii|Jhe take up 

Ah, verily, a purblind fool was I, ' From off the hhard.^ jewelled golden cup 

That when I first beheld that matchless face And said, “ O^Ferseus, come and sit by rae^ 

I had no eyes to see her heavenly grace ; And from irtf. hand take this, that thou dost 

Then with few words might I have held her here And be my firiend.” Then Perseus drew aneUr, 
And kept her for mine own with little fear; And took the cup and said, ''lliis shall be dear ^ 

But now 1 have no will the lad to slay, Unto mine eyes while on the earth I live ; ^ 

For he would be revenged some evil day, And yet a gift I in my turn may give. 

Who now Jove’s offspring do I think to be, When to this land comes bitter war, or when 

So dowered he is with might and.majesty. Some tjii^ray thou hast among great men , * 

“ Yet could I find perchance some fair pretence Yea, sire, among these knights and Idrds I swear 

Whereby with lionour I might send him hence, To do whatso thou bidd'st me without fear,” 

Nor have the youngling’s blood upon my head. 

Then might he be well-nigh as good as dead.” Then the King smiled and said, ** Yea, verily. 

So pondering on his bed long time he lay, Then wilt thou give a noble gift to me, 

Until the night began to mix with dny, Nor yet, forsooth, too early by a day ; 

And then he smiled and so to sleep turned round, To-morrow may’st thou be upon thy way.^ 

As though at last some sure wny lie had found. “ Far in the western sea a land there is 

Desert and vast, and emptied of all bliss. 

And now it chanced to come round to the day, Where dwell the Gorgons wretchedly enow ; 

When all the lords clad in their rich array Two of them die not, one above her brow 

Unto the King should come for royal feast ; And wretched head bears serpents, for the shame 

And there the custom was, that most and least “That on an ill day fell upon4ier name. 

Should thither bear some present for the King, When in Minerva's shrine great sin was wrought, 
As horse or sword, gold chain, fair cup, or ring. For thither by the Sea-god she was brought, 

Unto which feast was Perseus bidden now And in the maiden’s house in love they mixed ; 

Who giftless came, bare as the winter bough, Who wrathful, in her once fair tresses fixed 

For little was his wealth in that strange land. That snaky brood, and shut her evermore 

So there ashamed it was his lot o stand, Within a land west of the Lybian shore. 

Before the guests were called to meat, and when Now if a king could gain this snaky head 

He sat amidst those royally-clad men Full well for war were he appatelled, 

Little he spake for shame of his estate, Because no man may look thereon and live. 

Not knowing yet his god-like birth and great. A great gift, therefore, ^erseus, wouldst thou give 
So passed the feast, and when the full time came If thou shouldst bring this wonder unto me * 

To show the gifts, he waxed all red for shame : And for the place, far in the western sea 

For through the hall white horses were brought up, Jt lies, I say, but nothing more I know, ^ 

And well-clad slaves, and many a dainty cup, Therefore I bid thee, to some wise man go • 

And many a gem well set in brooch or ring, Who has been used this many a day to pore 

And laid before the dais of the King. O’er ancient books of Ipng-forgotten lore.” 

But all alone orgreat folk of the land - 

With eyes cast down for rage did Perseus stand Thus spoke the King, knowing the while full 
Yet for his manhood thence he would not go. . wjH 

Now some that secretly were bidden so, None but a god of that farmland could tell 

Beholding him began to gibe and jeer, But Perseus answered; O my I^rd, the 

Yet not too loud, held back perchance by fear. Thou settest me to win a dreadful thing, 

And thus a murmur spread about the hall Yet for thy bounty this gift will I give 

As, each to each, men cast about the ball : Unto thine hands, if I should chance to liye,” 

Which the King heard, or seemed to hear at'last. With that he turned, and silent, full of thought, 
And round the noisy hall a look he cast. From out the hall he passed not noting aught, 

And then beholding Ferseus with a smile An4: toward his home he went but soberly, 

He said, Good friends, fair lords, be still awhile. An<J thence went forth an ancient man to see 
And say no ill about this giftless guest, He hoped might tell him that he wished to know 

For truly not the worst, if scarce the best And to what land it were the best to go, 

1 hold him, and forsooth so rich I live But when he told the elder all the t^le. 

Within this land, that I myself may give He^ahook his head, and said, ** Nought will avail 



nor clwetls the man on earth 
nMofp for thiis thing wiirbe of worth. 
Vi^’; ito thb dreadful land no man sliall win 
‘ some god liimself ^all help therein ; 

Jrherdbre, ihT son. 1 lede thee stay at home. 
For thou shalt have full many a chance to roam 
Seeking for something that all men love well. 
Not for an unknown isle where monsters dwell.” 


!’ ■' 

, Then forth again went Perseus soberly 
And walked along the border of the sea, 

Upon tlifc yellow sands where first he came 
*l1iat time when he was deemed his mother’s shame. 

And now waSit the first hour of the night, 
Therefore within the west a ydlow light 
Vet shone, though risen was the horned moon, 
Whose lonely cold grey beams would quench it 
‘ soon, 

Though npw her light was shining doubtfully 
On the wet sands, for low down was the sea 
But rising, and the salt-sea wind blew strong 
And drave the hurrying breakers swift along. 

So there walked Perseus thinking many a thing 
About those last words of the wily king, 

And as he went at last came upon 
An ancient woman, who said, Fair, my son, 
What dost thou wandering here in the cold night ? 
When in the King’s hall glance from shade to light 
The golden sandals of the dancing girls. 

And in the gold cups set with gems and pearls 
The wine shines fair that glads the heart of roan ; 
What dost thou wandering ’neath the moonlight 
wan*i»*’ 


‘'This have I done,” said he, “as one should 
swear 

To make the vine bear bunches twice a year, 

Fbr I have sworn the Gorgon’s head to bring 
A., worthy gift unto our island King, 

Wb.en neither I, nor any man can tell 
In what fer land apart from men they dwell. 

Some Ifod alOue can help me in my need ; 

And yet unless scM^aehow I do the deed 
An exile I must be from this fair land, 

Nor whh roy peers shall I have heart to stand,” 
Grim in the moonlight smiled the aged crone. 
And said, “ If living there thou com’st, alone 
Of all men yet, what thinkest thou to do ? 

Tb^ verily thy journey shalt thou rue, 

Fpr whoso loc^ upon that face meets death, 

That in his sick heart freezes np his breath 
Uhtil he has the semblance of a stone.” 

Ifot Perseus answered sifcraightly to the crone, 
Mother, if the, gods but give me grace 
come anigh that fair and dreadful face, 
may they give me grace enough, also 
*ihetr enemy and mine to lay alow/f 


liksAcliisius. . 

Now as be spake, the white moon risen high 
Burst from S' cloud, and shone oaf gloriously, 

And down the sands her path of .silver shone, 

And lighted full upon that ancient crone ; 

And there a marvel Perseus saw indeed, 

Because in face, in figure, and ki weed. 

She wholly changed before his wondering eyes. 

Now tall and straight her figure did arise. 

That erst seemed bent with weight of manyig year. 
And on her head a helmet shone out clear 
For the rent clout that held the grizzled head ; 
With a fair breastplate was she furnished, 

From whence a hauberk to her knees fell down » 
And underneath, a perfumed linen gown, 
O’erwTought with many-coloured Indian silk, 

Fell to her sandall'd feet, as white as milk. 
Grey-eyed she was, like amber shone her hair, 
Aloft she held her right arm round and bare. 
Whose hand upheld a spear-shaft nigh the steel. 

Unwonted trembling fear did Perseus feel 
When he beheld before him F’allas stand, 

And with bowed head he stood, and outstretched 
hand ; 

‘But she smiled on him softly, and she said, 

“ Hold up again, O Perseus, thy fair head. 
Because thou art indeed my father’s son, 

And in this quest that now thou goest upon 
Thou shalt not fail ; I swear it by my head, 

And that black water all immortals dread, 

“ Look now before my feet, and thou shalt see 
Four helpful things the high gods lend to thee, 

Not willing thou shouldst journey forth in vain ; 
Hermes himself, the many-eyed one's bane. 

Gives these two-wing6d shoes, to carry thee 
Tireless on high o’er every land and sea ; 

This cap is his whose chariot caught away 
The maid of Enna from her gentle play ; 

And if thou art hard-pressed of any one 
Set this on thee, and so be seen of none : 

The halting god was craftsman of this blade ; 

No better shone, when, making heaVen afraid, 

The giants round our golden houses cried, 
For^neither brass nor steel its edge can bide. 

Or flinty rocks or gleaming adamant ; 

With these, indeed, but one thing dost thou 
w’ant, 

And that I give thee ; little need’st thou reck 
Of those grey hopeless eyes, if round thy, neck 
Thou hang’st this shield, that, banging once on 
mine. 

In the grim giant’s hopeless eyes did shine. 

“And now be strong, and forth with good 
heart 

Far northward, till thou seest the ice-walls part 
The weary sea from snow-clad lands and wan, 
Untrodden yet by any son of man. 
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There clwell the Gorgdctl’ ancient eieters thm * 
Men call the Oraiac* who tnake shift to see 
With one eye, which they peas from hand to 
hand. 

^ow make thyself unseen in this white land 
And snatch the eye, while crooning songs they sit. 
From hand to withered hand still passing it ; 

And let them buy it back by telling thee 
How thou shalt hnd within the western sea 
The unknown country where their sisters dwell. 

“ Which thing unto thee I myself would tell. 

But when, with many a curse 1 set them there, 

1 in my wrath by a great oath did swear 
I would not name again the country grey 
Wherein they dwell, with little light of day. 

** Good speed, O Perseus ; make no tarrying. 
But straightly set thyself to do this thing.” 

Now as his ears yet rung with words like these, 
And on the sand he sank upon his knees 
Before the god(ie«iS, there he knelt alone 
As in a dream ; but still the white moon shone 
Upon the sword, the shield, and cap and shoes, 
Which half afeard he was at first to use, 

Until the goddess gave him heart at last, 

And his own gear in haste aside he cast, 

And armed himself in that wild, lonely place : 
Then turning round, northward he set his face. 
And rose aloft and o’er the lands ’gan fly, 

Betwixt the g’^en earth and the windy sky. 

Young was the night when first he eft the sands 
Of small Seriphos, but right many lands 
Before the moon was down his winged feet 
Had borne him over, tireless, strong, and fleet. 
Then in the starlight, black beneath him lay 
The German forests, where the wild swine play, 
Fearless of what Diana’s maids may do. 

Who ever have more w ill to wander through 
The warm and grassy woods of Thessaly, 

Or in Sicilian orang(»-gardens lie. 

But ere the hpt sun on his arms ’gan shine 
He had passed o'er the Danube and the Rhine, 
And heard the faint sound of the northern sea ; 

But ever northward flew untiringly, 

Till Thule lay beneath his feet at last. 

Then o’er its desert icy hills he passed. 

And on beneath a feeble sun he flew, 

Till, rising like a wall, the cliffs he knew 
That Pallas told him of : the sun was high, 

But on the Meak ice shone but wretchedly ; 

Pale blue the great mass was, and cold enow ; 
Grey tattered moss hung from its jagged brow. 

No winci was there |i.t all, thpugh ever beat 
The leaden tideless sea against its feet. 

Then lighted Perseus on that dreary land. 

And when on the white plain his feet did stand 


He law no sign of oither h&m or 

Except that near rose a p dace ^ ^ 

Built of some metal that he could not naniew 
Thitber he went* and to a great doof 
That stood wide open ; So without a word 
He entered in, and drew his deadly sword. 

Though neither sword or man might one heboid ' 
More than folk see their death eie they grow old.^ 
So having entered, through a cloister grey 
With cautious steps and slow he took his way. 

At end thereof he found a mighty hall ; 

Where, 1 .1 e of hangings, a white marble wall 
And milk-white pillars held the roof aloft. 

And nothing was therein of fair or soft ; 

And at one end, upon a dtuS high, 

Therrsat the crones that had the single eye, 

Clad in blue sweeping cloak and snow-white gown * 
While o’er their backs* their straight white hair 
hung down 

In long thin locks ; dreadful their faces wefe 
Carved all about with wrinkles of despair ; 

And as they sat they crooned a dreary song. 
Complaining that their lives should last so long, 

In that sad place that no one came anenr, 

In that wan place desert of hope and fear ; 

And singing, still they rocked their bodies bent, 
And ever each to each the eye they sent. 

Awhile stood Perseus gazing on the three 
Then sheathed his sword, and toward them warily 
He went, and from the last one snatched the 
eye, 

Who, feeling it gone from her, with a cry 
Sprung up and said, " O sisters, he is here 
That we were warned so long ago to fear, 

And verily he has the eye of me.” 

Then those three, thinking they no more should 
see 

What feeble light the sun could show them ther^. 
And that of all joys now their life was bare. 

Began a wailing and lamenting sore 
That they were worse than ever heretofore. 

Then Perseus cried, " Unseen am I indeed, 

But yet a mortal man, who have a need 
Your wisdom can make good, if so ye will ; 

Now neither do I wish you any ill. 

Nor this your treasure will I keep from you 
If ye will tell me what I needs must do 
To gain, upon the earth or under it, 

The dreary country where your sisters sit : 

Of whom, as wise men say. the one is fair 
As any goddess, but with snaky hair 
And body that shall perish on day. 

While the two others ancient are, and gttsy 
As ye be, but shall see the whole world dia/* 

Then said they, ” Rash man, give us back the 
eye 





Bui give our own unto lit imd be gone, 
And leave us to our miseiy all alone." 


' Bm give our cMmuB 

;Bfdtolfl(i^ bdC fair pewoe or godUke war» And leave us to our i 

Or any of the deeds of men at all, 

Yf t are we strong, and op thy head shall fall Then straight he p 

dur heavy curses, and but dismally Of her that spoke. 

Thy life*shall p>as5 until thou com'st to die." land, 

** Make no delay," he said, to do this thing. Leaving them singini 
'■pt this your cherished sight 1 soon shall fling But flying forth he a 
Ihto the sea. or bum it up with fire. " And so unto the sout 


Then straight he put the eye intp the hand 
Of her that spoke, and turned from that white ^ 
land. 

Leaving them singing their grim song again. 

But flying forth he came at last to Spain. 

And so unto the southern end of it, 


** What else, what else, but this wilt thou desire ? " And then with restless wings due west did flit. 
They said. *‘Wilt thou have long youth^at our For many a day across the sea he flew, 


bands? 

Or wilt thou be the king of lovely lands ? 

Or wealth to lead thy life in mirth? 

Or:|iiltihou have the beauty of the earth 
With sill her kindness for thy very own? 

Choose what thou wib except this thing alone." 


That lay beneath him clear enough and blue. 
Until at last rose such a thick grey mist. 

That of what lay beneath him nought ht wist ; 
But still through this he flew a night and day 
Hearkening the washing of the watery way, 
Unseen: but when, at ending of the night. 


‘ Nay," said he, “ for nought else I left ray home ; The mist was gone and grey sea came in sight, 


For this sole knowledge hither am I come, 

Not all unholpen of the gods above ; 

Nor yet shall words my steadfast purpose move." 

Then with that last word did he hold his peace, 
And they no less from wailing words did cease, 
Hoping that in that silence he might think 
Of their dread words and from the evils shrink 
Wherewith they threatened him ; but in his heart 
Most godlike courage fit for such a part 
The white-araied goddess, of the loom had set. 
Nor in that land her help did he forget. 

Withal, when many an hour had now gone by, 
Together did the awesome sisters cry, 


He thought that he had reached another world ; 
This way and that the leaden seas were hurled, 
Moved by no wind, but by some unseen power ; 
Twilight it was, and still his feet dropped lower, 
As through the thickening, dim hot air he passed. 
Until he feared to reach the sea at last. 

But even as his feet dragged in the sea. 

He, praying to the goddess fervently. 

Felt her good help, for soon he rose again 
Three fathoms up, and flew with lessened pain ; 
And looking through the dimness could behold 
The wretched land whereof the sisters told. 

And soon could see how down the green cliffs fell 
A yellow stream, that from some inland well 


‘ O man ! O man ! hear that which thou would’st Arose, and through the land ran sluggishly, 


And with thy knowledge let the dread curse go. 


Until it poured with dull plash in the sea 
Like molten lead ; and nigher as he came 


Which us hath cursed most of all those who He saw great birds, whose kind he could not 
dwell name, 


Upon this wretched fire-concealing shell. 

Sldve of the cruel gods I go, get ye hence, 

And storing deeds for fruitless penitence, 

Go east, as though in Scythia were thine home. 
But ^Whfn unto the wind-beat seas ye come 
Stop short, and turn round to the south again 
Until ye reach the western land of Spain ; 

Then o*ef the straits ye soon shall come to be 
Betwixt the ocean and the inner sea. 

Thenceforth go westward even as thou mayst 
Until ye find a dark land long laid waste, 

Where green cliffs rise from out an inky sea, 

But no green leaf may grow on bush or tree. 

No sun makes day there, no moon lighteth night. 
The long years there must pass in grey twilight ; 
Tl^re dwell our sifters, walking dismally, 

Bbtw'een the dulbbrown caverns and the sea. 

^ ^‘Tool in the hand of god ! do there thy might ! 
Nor frdl like us, nor strive for peace and right ; 


That whirling noiselessly about did seem 
To seek a prey within that leaden stream ; 

And drawing nigher yet, at last he saw 
That many of them held, with beak or claw, 

Great snakes they tore still flying through the air. 
Then making for the cliff and lighting there 
He saw, indeed, that tawny stream and dull 
Of intertwining writhen snakes was full. 

So, with a shudder, thence he turned away, 

And through the untrodden land he took his way. 

Now cave-pierced rocks there rose up everywhere, 
And gaunt old trees, of leaves and fruit all bam ; 
And midst this wretchedness a mighty hall, 

Whose great stones made a black and shining wall 
The doors were open, and thence came a cry 
Of one in anguish wailing bitterly ; 

Then o’er its threshold passed the son of Jove, 
Well shielded by the grey-eyed Maiden’s love. 

Now there he saw two women bent and old. 
Like to those three that north he did behold, 
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TiMm wete Well«igh 0»otic|Bte 

t^hekr eyes iirown sioiiy with th^r long 
Staring at »inugbt» and still no sound they 
And on theit knees dielr wrinkled hands were laid. 

But a third woman paced about tl4 hall, 

And ever turned her head from wall to wall 
And moaned aloud, and shrieked in her despair ; 
Because the golden tresses of her hair 
Were moved by writhing snakes from side to side. 
That in their writhing oftentimes would glide 
On to her breast, or shuddering shoulders white ; 
Or, falling down, the hideous things would light 
Upon her feet, and crawling thence would twine 
Their slimy folds about her ankles fine. 

But in a thin red garment was she clad, 

And round her waist a jewelled band she had, 

The gift of Neptune on the fatal day 
When fate her happiness first put away. 

So there awhile unseen did Perseus stand, 

With softening heart, and doubtful trembling hand 
Laid on his sword-hilt, muttering, “Would that 
she 

Had never turned her woeful face to me.” 

But therewith Pallas smote him with this thought, 
“ Does she desire to live, who has been brought 
Into such utter woe and misery, * 

Wherefrom no god or man can set her free, 

Since Pallas’ dre.idful vow shall bind her fast, 

Till earth and heaven are gone, and all is past ? 

— And yet, would God the thing were at an end.” 

Then with that word, he saw her r .op and rend 
I'he raiment from her tender breast and soft, 

And with a great cry lift her arms aloft ; 

Then on her breast her head sank, as she said, 

' ‘ O ye, be merciful, and strike me dead ! 

How many an one cries unto you to live, 

Which gift ye find no little thing to give, 

O give it now to such, and unto me. 

That other gift from which all people flee ! 

“ O was it not enough to lake away 
The flowery meadows and the light of day? 

Or not enough to take away from me 
The once-loved faces that 1 used to see ; 

To take away sweet sounds and melodies. 

The song of birds, the rustle of the trees ; 

To make the prattle of the children cease, 

And wrap my soul in shadowy hollow peace, 
Devoid of longing? Ah,’^ no, not for me ! 

For those who die your friends this rest shall be ; 
For me no rest from shame and sore distress, ‘ 

For me no moment of forgetfulness ; 

For me a soul that still might love and hate, 

Shut in this fearful land and desolate, 

Changed by mine eyes to horror and to stone ; 

For me perpetual anguish all alone,* 

Midst many a tormenting misery, 

Because I kndw not if I e’er shall die. 


And yet, and yet, the6 willT pray .. : 
Thdu dweller in the shifting halls of haue, ’ 
Fathoms beneath the treacherous brid^ df kttidai 
Call now to mind that day upon the sands. 

Hard by the house of Pallas white and 
Where hidden in some wave thou didst ijokold 
This body, fearless of the cold grey sea, 

And dowered as yet with fresh virginity. 

“ How many things thou promisedst me then ) 
Who among all the daughters of great men 
Should be like me? what sweet and happy life i 
What peace, if all the world should be at strife, 
Thou promisedst me then ! Lay all aside, ^ 

And give unto the great Earth-Shaker’s bride 
That which the wretch shut up in prison drear, 
I^prived of all, yet ceases not to fear ; 

That which all men fear more than all distress, 
The rest of death, and dull forgetfulness.” 

Her constant woeful prayer was heard at last, 
For now behind her unseen Perseus passed, 

And silently whirled the great sword around ; 

And when it fell, she fell upon the ground, 

And felt no more of all her bitter pain. 

But from their seats rose up with curses vain 
The two immortals when they saw her fall 
Headless upon the floor, and loud ’gan call 
On those that came not, because far away 
Their friends and kindred were upon that day. 
irhen to and fro about the hall they ran 
To find the slayer, were he god or man. 

And when unseen from out the place he drew, 
Upon the unhappy corpse, with wails, they threw 
Their wretched and immortal bodies old : 

But when the one the other did behold. 

Alive and hideous there before her eyes. 

Such anguish for the past time would arise 
Within their hearts, that the lone hall would 

With dreadful shrieks of many an impious thing. 

Yet of their woe but little Perseus knejy. 

As with a stout heart south-east still he ^ew. 


Now at his side a wallet Perseus bore. 

With threads of yellow gold embroidered o’er, " 
Shuddering, therein he laid the fearful head, 

Lest he unwitting yet might join the dead, 

Or those he loved by sight of it be slain. 

But strong fate led him to the Lybian plain, ' 
Where, at the ending of a sultry day, 

A pakce huge and fair beneath him lay, 

Whose roofs with silver plates were covered o’er ; 
Then lighting down by its enormous door, 

He h^rd unmeasured sounds of revdry. 

And fought, “ A fair place this will be (dr me^ 
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iboili Ipod aiidllHttk* aujd;^ tbisn^t" 
vjSb turmag^^to the tuddy aood of ,, 

' tljp the. bilge steps he toiled uiitp ^haU f ^ 

; ^ut even as his eager loot did fall 
irpon t||| threshold* such a mocking shout ' 
M&ng ears as Etna sendeth out 
When* at the day's end, round the stithy cold 
The Cyclops some unmeasured banquet hold. 

And monstrous men could he see sitting there, 
Burnt by the sun, with length of straight black hair, 

: And taller fat than men are woht to be ; 

And at a gold-strewn dais could he see 
IfV migbty^ng, a fearful man to face, 
Bronrs^kinned and black-haired, of the giants' 
race, 

Who seeing him, with thundering voice 'gan call. 
Stranger, come forthwith into the hall, 

Atlas would see thee 1 ” Forth stood Perseus then. 
And going 'twixt the rows of uncouth men 
Seemed but a pigmy ; but his heart was gijpat, 

And vain is might against the stroke of fate^ 

Then the King cried, “Who art thou, little 
one? 

Surely in thy land weak must be the sun 
If there arc bred such tender folk as thou : 

May the gods grant such men are few enow ! 

Art thou a king's son? " Loud he laughed withal, 
And shouts of laughter rang throughout the hall, 
Like clattering thunder on a July night. 

But Perseus quailed not. “ Little were my might,” 
He said, “ if helpless on thte earth I were ; 

But to t|ie equal gods my life is dear, 

And certes victory over* Jove's own son . 

By earthly men shall not be lightly won.” 

So spake he, moving inward from the door, 

But louder laughed the black King than before, 
And all his people shouted at his beck ; 

Therewith he cried, “Break now this Prince’s 
ijeck, 

Aiid take him forth and hang him up straightway 
B^fbm my^oor, that henceforth from this day 
Pigmies agd jesters may take better heed, 

Lest at our hands they gain a liar’s meed.” 

Then started up two huge men from the board, 
And Perseus, seeing them come, half drew bis 
sword, 

Looking this way and that ; but in a" while, 

Upon bis wallet with a deadly smile 
He set his hand,» and forth the head he drew, 
Dead, white mid^ golden hair, where serp)ents 
blue 

‘ yet dangled dead ; and ere they stooped to take 
His outstretched arms, before them he did shake 
The dreadful thing : then stopped they suddenly. 

' Stone dead, without a wound or any cxy. 

Ibbn toward the King he held aloft the head, 
And as be stiffened cried at him, and said. 


King ! when such a ^ I briag to thee, 

Wilt thou be dumb and neither bear nor^ ? 
Uefen how sing thy men, and in thy balF 
How swift th^ merry dancers' feet do fall ! ” 

For now th^e. thinking him some god to be. 
Cried in their fear, and made great haste to dee. 
Crowding about the great doors of the hall, 

Until not one was left of great or small, 

But the dead king, and those that there had died. — 
— Lo, in sufch way Medusa’s bead was tried ! 

But when the living giant-folk were gone, ^ 
And with the dead men there he stood alone, 

He turned him to the food that thereby lay, 

And ate and drank with none to say him nay ; 

And on the floor at last he laid him down, 

Midst heaps of unknown tawny jskins and brown. 

There all the night in dreamless sleep he lay. 

But rose again at the first streak of day. 

And looking round about rejoiced to see 
The uncouth image of his enemy, 

Silent for ever, with wide mouth agape 
E’en as he diedi and thought, “Who now shall 
'scape 

When I am angry, while this gift I have ? 

How well my nee^y lovers I may save 
While this dread thing still hangeth by my side ! * 
Then out be passed : a plain burnt up, and wide, 
He saw before him, bare of any trees. 

And much he longed for the green dashing seas, 
Apd merry winds of the sweet island shore, 

Fain of the gull’s cry, for the lion’s roar. 

Yet, glad at heart, he lifted up his feet 
From the parched earth, and soon the air did beat, 
Going north-east, and flew forth all the day, 

And when the night fell, still was on the way; 

And many a sandy plain did he pass o’er. 

And many a dry much-trodden river shore, 

Where thick the thirsty beasts stood in the night. 
The stealthy leopard saw him with affright, 

As whining from the thicket it crept out ; 

The lion drew back at his sudden shout 
From off the carcass of some slaughtered beast ; 
And the thin jackals waiting for the feast 
Stinted their hungry howls as he passed by ; 

And black men sleeping, as he came anigh 
Dreamed ugly dreams, and reached their handg to 
seize ^ 

The spear or sword that lay across their knees. 

So" at the last the sea before him lay, 

But not for that did he make any slay. 

But flew on till the night began to wane, 

And the grey sea was bine and green again ; 

Until the sunlight on his wings shone fair, 

And turned to red the gold locks of his hair. 

Then in a little while he saw no land,^ 

But all was heaving sea on ei'ery hapd, 

* 
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Driven this way and that way hy the wM. ^ Her'teatleiss the ^tehij;g tif^ breai%» 

Still fast he flew# thinking some coast to And, Were but the work of the cold hihi^ of defttih# ' 

And so, about the middle of the day, $he w$||Uid {(Nr^ midst ur*'hld miseries ; 

Far to the east a land before him lay, « As, now with head east back, and Close-^shut eyes, 

And when unto it he was come«niglr< She wafled aloud, and now all spent whh woe 

He saw the sea beat on black cliffs and high, Stared out across the rising sea, as though ^ 

With green grass growing on the tops of them. She deemed each minute brought the end anfgh 

Binding them round as gold a garment's hem. For which in her despair she needs must cry. ^ 

Then slowly alongside thereof he flew 

If haply by some sign the land he knew, Tfien unseen Perseus stole anigh the maid. 

Until a ness he reached, whereon there stood And love upon bis heart a soft hand laid, 

A tower new-built of mighty beams of wood ; And tender piiy rent it for her pain ; 

So nigh he came that, unseen, he could see Nor yet an eager cry could he refrain, 

Pale haggard f.ices peering anxiously As now, transformed by that piteous sight. 

From out its well-barred windows that looked forth Grown like unto a god for pride and might. 

Into a bay that lay upon the north ; Down on the sand the mystic cap be cast 

But inland over moveless waves of down And stood before her with flushed face at last. 

Shone the white walls of some great royal town. And grey eyes glittering with his great desire 
Now underneath the scarped cliffs of the bay Beneath his hair, that like a harmless fire 

From horn to horn a belt of sand there lay Blown by the wind shone in her hopeless eyes. 

Fast lessening as the flood-tide swallowed it, But she, all rigid with her first surprise. 

There all about did the sea-swallows flit, Ceasing her wailing as she heard his cry, 

And from the black rocks yellow hawks flew down. Stared at him, dumb with fear and misery, 

And cormorants fished amidst the sea-weed brown, Shrunk closer yet unto the rocky place 

Or on the low rocks nigh unto the sea, And writhed her bound hands as to hide her face ; 

While over all ibc fresh wind merrily But sudden love his heart did so constrain, 

Blew from thA deep, and o’er the pale blue sky With open mouth he strove to speak in vain 
Thin clouds were stretched the way the wind And from his heart the hot tears 'gan to rise ; 

went by ; But she midst fear beheld his kind grey eyes. 

And forward did the mighty waters p ess And then, as hope came glimmering through her 

As though they loved the green earth s stedfastness. dread, 

Nought slept, but everything was bright and fair In a weak voice he scarce could hear, she said, 
Beneath the bright sun and the noonday‘air. ** O Death ! if thou hast risen from the sea, 

Now hovering there, he seemed to hear a sound Sent by the gods to end this misery, 

Unlike the sea-bird’s cry, and, looking round, I thank them that thou comest in this form, 

He saw a figure standing motionless Who rather thought to see a hideous worm 

Beneath the cliff, midway ’twixt ness and ness, Come trailing up the sands from out the deep. 

And as the wind lulled, heard that cry again, Or suddenly swing over from the steep 

That bounded like the wail of one in pain ; To lap me in his folds, and bone by bone 

Wondering thereat, and seeking marvels new Crush all my body : come then, with no moan, " 

He lighted down, and toward the place he drew, Will I make ready now to, leave the light. 

And made invisible by Pallas' aid, *' But yet — thy face is wonderful and bright ; 

He came within the scarped cliff’s purple shade. Art thou a god? Ah, then be kind to me ! 

And found a woman standing lonely there. Is there no valley far off from the sea 

Naked, except for tresses of her hair Where I may live alone, afar from strife, 

That o’er her white limbs by the breeze were Nor anger any god with my poor life ? 

wound, Or do the gods delight in misery 

And brazen chains her weary arms that bound And art thou come to mock me ere I die? 

Unto the sea-beat overhanging lock, Alas, must they be pitiless, when they 

As thougb her golden-crowned head to mock. Fear not the hopeless siayer of the day 1 

But nigh her feet upon the sand there lay Speak, speak 1 what meanest thou by that lad 

Rich raiment that had covered her that day, ^ smile? 

Worthy to be the ransom of a king, • ** O, if the gods could be but men awhila 

Unworthy round such loveliness to cling. And H^rn such fearful things unspeakable 

As 1 have learned this morn, what man can tell 
Alas, alas ! no bridal play this was, What golden age might wrap the world again*- 

The tremors that throughout her limbs did pass, Ah, dost thou love me. Is my speech not vain? 
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l>i4 not tny beoitty perish oh this mom ? 

Dost thon not kiss me now for very scorii ? 

Alas, my shame, 1 cannot dee from thee ! » 

Alas, my sin 1 no green-stemmed laurel tree 
^ Shall mock thy grasp, no misty mountain stream 
^Shall wake thee shuddering from a lovely dream. 
No helping god shall hear, but thou alone 1 — 
Help me^ I faint ! I see not 1 art thou gone ? 

Alas I thy lips were warm upon my brow, 

'ViWt good deed will it be to leave me now 1 
Oh, yet I feel thy kind and tender hand 
^ On my chained wrist, and thou wilt find some land 
Where I may live a little, free from fear. 

** And yet, and yet. if thou hast sought me here 
Being but a man, np manly thing it is. 

Nor hope thou from henceforth to live in bliss. 

If here thou wrongest me, who am but dead.** 
Then as she might she hung adown her head, 
Her bosom heaved with sobs, and from her eyes 
Long dried amidst those hopeless miseries 
Unchecked the salt tears o’er her bosom ran 
As love and shame their varying strife began. 

But overwhelmed with pity, mad with love, 
Stammering, nigh weeping spoke the son of Jove, — 
** Alas, what land is this, where such as thou 
Are thus tormented ? look upon me now, 

And cease thy fear ! no evil man am I, 

No cruel god to mock thy misery ; 

But the gods help me, and their unmoved will 
Has sent me here to save thee from some ill, 

I know not what ; to give thee rest from this ; 

" And unto me unutterable bliss, 

If from a man thou takest not away 
The gift thou gavest to a god to-day ; 

But I may be a very god to thee, 

Because the gods are helpful unto me, 

Nor would I fear them aught if thou wert nigh, 
Since unto each it happeneth once to die, 

“Speak not, sweet maid, till I have loosed thine 
^ hands 

Frofu out the grasp of these unworthy bands.’* 

So straight, and ere her lips could frame a word, 
From out its sheath he drew the gleaming sword, 
And while she shut her dazzled eyes for fear 
To see the glittering marvel draw anear, 

Unto her side her weary .arms fell freed ; 

Then must she shiink away, for now indeed 
With rest and hope and growing love there came 
Remembrance of her helplessness and shame, 
Weeping she said, My fate is but to die, 

Forget the wild wonds of my misery, 

I Take a poor maiden's thanks, and leave this place, 
Nor for thy pity die before my face. 

As verily thou wilt if thou stay’st here ; 

Because, however free thou art from fear, 

What hopest thou against this beast to do, 

My death, and thine unconquerable foe? 


When all a kingdom's strength has had no hope 
With this strange horror, God-endowedj^ cope. 
But deemed it good to give up one poor maid 
Unto his wrath, who makes Uie world afraid.** 

“ Nay,** said het “ but thy fate shall be my fate. 
And on these sands thy bane will I await, 

Though I know nought of all his mightiness ; 

For scarcely yet a man, I none the less 

Such things have done as make me now a name, 

Nor can I live a loveless life of shame, 

Or leave thee now, this day’s most god-like gift. 
Into some unknown mortal pain to drift. " 

She, hurrying as he spoke, with trembling hands 
Had lifted up her raiment from the sands, 

And yet therewith she was not well arrayed, 

Before she turnCd round, ghastly white, and said, 
“Look seaward and behold my death draw 
nigh ! 

Not thine — not thine— but kiss me ere 1 die ; 

Alas ! how many things I had to tell, 

For certainly I should have loved thee well." 

He came to her and kissed her as she sank 
Into his arms, and from the horror shrank. 
Clinging to him, scarce knowing he was there ; 

But through the drifting wonder of her hair, 
Amidst his pity, he beheld the sea, 

And saw a huge wave rising mightily 
Above the smaller breakers of the shore, 

Which in its green breast for a minute bore 
A nameless horror, that it cast aland, 

And left, a huge mass on the oozing sand, 

That scarcely seemed a living thing to be, 

Until at last those twain it seemed to see, 

And gathering up its strange limbs, towards them 
passed. 

And therewithal a dismal trumpet-blast 
Rang from the tower, and from the distant town 
The winds in answer brought loud wails adown. 

Then Perseus gently put the maid from him, 
Who sank down shivering in her every limb, 

Silent despite herself for fear and woe, 

As down the beach he ran to meet the foe. 

But he, beholding Jove's son drawing near, 

A great black fold against him did uprear, 

Maned with grey tufts of hair, as some old tree 
Hung round with moss, in lands where vapours be ; 
From his bare skull his red eyes glowed like flame, 
And from his open mouth a sound there came. 
Strident and hideous, that still louder grew 
As that rare sight of one in arms he knew : 

But godlike, fearless, burning with desire, 

The adamant jaws and lidless eyes of fire 
Did Perseus mock, and lightly leapt aside 
As forward did the torture-chamber glide 
Of his huge head, and ere the beast could turn. 
One moment bright did blue-edged Herpe burn, 
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*|3ie next was quen^ied in the bl^ £ow pi 
blooa; 

Tlien in confused folds the hero stood, . 

His bright face shadowed by the jaws of d *ath. 

His hair blown backward by the poisonous breath ; 
But all that passed, like lightning-lighted street 
In the dark night, as the blue blade did meet 
The wrinkled neck, and with no faltering stroke. 
Like a god's hand the fell enchantment broke, 

And then again in place of crash and roar. 

He heard the shallow breakers on the shore. 

And o’er his head the sea-gull’s plaintive cry. 
Careless as gods for ^o might live or die. 

Then Perseus from the slimy loathsome coil 
Drew out his feet, and then with little toil 
Smote ofif the head, the terror of the lands. 

And, dragging it along, went up the sands. 
Shouting aloud for joy, “Arise, arise, 

O thou whose name I know not ! Ope thine eyes 
To see the gift, that I, first seen to-day. 

Am hastening now before thy feet to lay I 
Look up, look up ! What sliall thy sweet face be. 
That I have seen amidst such misery. 

When thou at last beginnest to rejoice?” 

Slowly she rose, her burdened heart found* voice 
In sobs and murmurs inarticulate, 

And clean forgetting all the sport of fate, 

She scarce could think that she should ever die, 

As locked in fearless, loving, straight embrace, 

They made a heaven of that lone san ay place. 

Then on a rock smoothed by the washing sea 
They sat, and eyed each other lovingly. 

And few words at the first the maiden said, 

So wrapped she was in all the goodlihead 
Of her new life made doubly happy now : 

For her alone the sea-breeze seemed to blow. 

For her in music did the white surf fall, 

For her alone the wheeling birds did call 
Over the shallow's, and the sky for her 
Was set with white clouds, far away and clear ; 
E’en as her love, this strong and lovely one 
Who held her hand, was but for her alone. 

But^after loving silence for a while, 

She, turning round to him her heavenly smile, 

Said, “ Tell me, O my love, what name is thine, 
What mother brought thee forth so nigh divine, 
Whence art thou come to take away my shame?” 

Then said he, “ Fair love, Perseus is my name. 
Not 'known of men, though that may come to be ; 
And her that bore me men call Dana€, 

Ahd tales of my begetting people tell 
And call my father, Jove : but it befell 
Untb my mother, when I first was born, 

That she, cast out upon, the sea, forlorn 
Of help of men, unto Seriphos came ; 

And there she dwells as now, not gathering shame. 


But called a Qqeen ; and fndttee^ 

Sent by the {gods to help thee in thy need." 

Then he b«^|^ and toH her everydiii^, 

Down to the slaying pf the monstrous king. 

She listening to him meanwhile, glad at heart 
That he bad played so fair and great a part. 

But all being told, she said, “ This salt pool nl|(|^ 
Left by the tide, now mirrors well the sky, 

So smooth it is, and now 1 stand anear ^ 

Canst thou not see my foolish visage clear, 

Yea, e’en the little gems upon my bands? 

May I not see ihLs marvel of the lands , ‘ 

So mirrored, and yet live— make no delay. 

The sea is pouring fast into the bay, 

And we must soon be gone.” 

“ Look down/' he said, 
“ And take good heed thou tumest not thine head." 
Then gazing down, with shuddering dread and 
awe. 

Over her imaged shoulder, soon slie saw 
The head rise up, so beautiful and dread. 

That, white and ghastly, yet seemed scarcely dead 
Beside the image of her own fair face. 

As, daring not to move from off the place. 

But trembling sore, she cried, '* Enough, O love ! 
What man shall doubt thou art the son of Jove ; 

I think thou wilt not die : ” then with her hand 
She hid her eyes, and trembling did she stand 
Until she felt his lips upon her cheek ; 

Then turning round, with anxious eyes and meekr 
She gazed upon him, and some doubtful thought 
Up to her brow the tender colour brought, 

And sinking somewhat down her golden head. 
Stammering a little now these words she said,— 

“ O godlike man, thou dost not ask my name. 
Or why folk gave me up to death and shame ; 

Dost ihou not dread I am some sorceress. 

Whose evil deeds well earned me that distress?" 

“Tell me thy name,” he said ; “ yet as for thee 
I deem that thou wert bound beside the sea, 
Because the gods would have the dearest thing 
Which thy land held for i^s own ransoming. ” ^ 

She said, “ O love, the sea is rising fast, 

And time it is that we henceforth were past ; 

The only path that leadeth to the down 
Is far, and thence a good 'way is the town ; 

Wend we, and on our journey will I fell 
How all these things, now come to nought, befelU" 
“ Lead on,” be said, and lifted from the sand 
The monster’s head ; and ^herewith, hand in band^ 
'together underneath the cliffs they went. 

The while she told her tale to this intent. 

“ This is the Syrian land, this town anigb 
Is Joppa, and Andromeda am I, 

Daagh;ter of him who bolds the sceptm tbeier . , 
King j^pheus, and Cassiope the fair* 
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Ijy eruel mAdaess, brought ill fate 
■ p^s the laiid to make it ' 

For by tli^plaoe whence thou deli veredst me. 

An altar fo the daughters of the sea 
Erewlule there stood, and we in solemn wise. 
""Unto the maids ware wont to sacrifice. 

And give them gilts of honey, oil. and wine. 

That we might have the love of folk divine ; 

An^ soil chanced that on ascertain day, 

f ben from that place the sea was ebb^ away, 
pon the firm sands 1 and many a maid 
About dmt altar went;* while the flutes played 
Such notes as sea-folk love ; and as we went 
Upon dm wind rich incense-clouds we sent 
Ai^ut the hallowed stone, whereon there lay 
Fruits of the earth ifor them to bear away ; 

Thus did we maids, as we were w'ont to do, 

And watching us, as was their wont also. 

Our mothers stood, iny own amidst the rest. 

“ But ere the rites were done, as one possessed 
She crijd aloud, * Alas, what do we now, 

Buch honour unto unseen folk to show ! 

To spend our goods, our labour, and our lives, 

Irf serving these the careless sea-wind drives 
Hither and thither through the booming seas ; 
While thou Andromeda art queen of these, 

And in thy limbs such lovely godhead moves, 

Ibat thou shall be new Mother of the Loves ; 
Thou Shalt not die ! Go, child, and sit alone. 

And take our homage on thy golden throne ; 

And I that bore thee will but be thy slave, 

Nor shall another any worship have,* 

“Trembling awhilfe we stood with heads down- 
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Though soon 1 knew ft— nigh unto the^sea 
Were gathered folk for some festivity ; 

When, at the happiest moment of their feast. 
Forth from the deep there came a fearful beast 
No man could name, who quickly snatched aa ay 
Their fairest maid, and with small pain did slay 
Such men as there in arms before him stood ; 

For unto him was steel as rotten wood, 

And darts as straw — nor grew the story old. 

Day after day e'en such a tale was told. 

— Kiss me, my love I I grow afraid again ; * 

Kiss me amid the memory of my pain. 

Draw me to thee, that I thine arms may feel, 

A better help than triple brass or steel J 
“ Alas, love I folk began to look on me 
With angry eyes, and mutter gloomily, 

As pale and trembling through the streets I passed ; 
And from the heavy thunder-cloud, at last 
The dreadful lightning quivered through the air: 
For on a day the people filled the square 
With arms and tumult, and my name I heard, 

But heard no more ; for, shuddering and afeard. 
Unto my far-off quiet bower J fled, 

And from that moment deemed myself but dead*. 
How the time passed I know not, what they did 
I know not now ; for like a quail half hid, 

When the hawk's pinions shade the sun ffom 
him. 

Crouching adown, I felt my life wax dim. 

“ The gods have made us mighty certainly 
That we can bear such things and yet not die. 

This mom — ^Ah, love, and was it yet this year, 
Wherein thou earnest to me, kind and dear? — 


cast, . 

To hear those words, then from the beach we 
passed ; 

And sick at heart each went unto her home 
Expecting when the fearful death should come. 
Like those of Thebes, who, sinit by arrows, fell 
Before the feet of her who loved too well. 

^ “And yet stayed not my mother's madness 
there ; 

She caused men make a silver image fair 
Of me unhappy, round the base she writ 
* Fadrest af all,' and bade men carry it. 

With flowers and music, down unto the sea, 


This morn they brought me forth, they did on me 
This mocking raiment bright with bravery ; 

They mocked my head with gold, with gqms my 
feet, ♦ 

My heart with lovely songs and music sweet. ‘ 
Thou wouldst have wept to see me led along 
Amidst that dreary pomp with flowers and song. 
But if folk wept, how could I note it then ; 

Most vain to me were grown all ways of men. 

“ They brought me to mine image on the sands, 
They took it down, they bore it in their ^an^s 
To deck mine empty tomb, Z think, and then — 

O cruel is the fearfiflness of men, 


Who on the altar fixed it solidly 
Against the beating of the winds and waves. 

“ But wre, expecting now no quiet graves, 
Trembled at every murnmr pf the night, 

And if a cloud should hide the noon sun bright 
Grew faint with terror ; yet the days went by 
. J5aitn}ei»#above our great iniquity; ^ 

Until one wretched mom 1 woke to hear, 
T>own in the street loud wails and cries of fear, 
j^nd my heart died within me, nor durst 1 
for the reason of that bite# cry, 


Striving a little while to 'scape death's pain !<— 

My naked body they spared not to chain. 

Lest X should 'scape the death from which they 
fled, 

Then left me there alone and shamed — and dead— 
While to his home each went again, to live ** 
Such vain forgetful life as fate might give. 

“ O love, to think that love can pass away, 
That, soon or late, to us shall come a day 
When this ^11 bp foigotten ! e'en this kiss 
That make^ us now fqrget the high God's bliss, 
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And sms ot men witk tU th^ir misectes*'* 

" Turn round,” be said, ‘^und let thy w^Uloived 
eyes 

Behold the sea from this high grassy hill, 

'And thou shall see the risen waves now iill 
The bay from hom to horn of it : no more 
rhy^fbotprints bless the shell-stijewn sandy shore, 
The vale the monster scooped, as 'neath my sword 
He writhed, the black stream that fVciro out him 
poured, 

The rock we sat on, and the jiool wherein 
Thou sawest the gods’ revenge for heedless sin — 
How the green ripples of the shallow sea 
Covei the strife and passion peacefully, 

Nor lack the hallowing of the low broad sun. 

So has love stolen upon us, lovely one, 

And quenched our old lives in this new delight, 
And if thou needs must think of that dull night 
That crecpeth on no otherwise thvin this, 

Yet for that thought hold closer to thy bliss. 

Come Higher, come ! forget the more thy pain. 

So there of all love’s feasting were they fain, 
Mfords fail to tell the joyance that they had, 

And with what words they made each other glad. 


So, as It drew to ending of the day, 

Unto the city did they take their way 
And when they stood 'belore its walls at last 
They found the heavy gate thereof shut fast. 

And no one on the walls for very shame ; 

^ Then to the wicket straightway Perseus came, 

And down the monster’s grinning head he threw, 
While on the*horn a mighty blast he blew, 

But no one answered ; then he cried aloud, 

“Come forth, O warders, and no more shnnk 
cowed 

liehmd your battlements ! one man alone 
Has dared to do what thousands have not done, 
And the great beast besides the sea lies dead ; 
Come forth, come forth ! and gai:c upon this bead ! ” 
Then opened was the door a little way, 

And one peered forth and saw him with the may 
And turning round some joyous words he cried 
Unto the rest, who oped the great gates wide, 

And through them Perseus the saved maiden led. 
Then as the folk cast eyes upon the head, 

They stoppjpd their shouts to gaze thereon with fear, 
And timidly the women drew anear ; 

Bfit spon, ^holding Perseus’ godlike grace. 

His mighty limbs, and flushed and happy face, 
Cried out unto the maid, ** O happy thou, 

Who art well paid for every trouble now*, 

In wihning such a godlike man as this.” 

An^ many there w^ere fain bis skirts to kiss ; 


ACitistim. ' ' , d 

But he smfted them, aiitf 
p girls, indeed, but ymM Bemt axid 
Unto the gods to-day, not to me ! 

For they it was who sent me to this Sda. ^ 

And first of all fail not to bless the Maid. 

Thntiiigh whom it came that I was not afmid.” 

So through the streets they went, and 
spread 

News that the terror of the land was dead. 

And folk thronged round to see the twain go hjjr. 

Or went before with flowers and minstrelsy, 
Rejoicing for the slaying of their shame. 

Thus harbinger’d the happy lovers came 
Unto King Cepheus' royal house of gold. 

To whom by this the joyful cries had told 
That all was changed and still bis days were 
good, ‘ 

So, eager in his well-built porch he stood. 

No longer now in mournful raiment clad. 

But when they met, then were those two more glad 
Than words can say ; there came her mother, too, 
And round about her neck fair arms she threiv, 
Weeping for joy ; and all about the King 
The great men stood and eyed the fearful thing 
That lay at Perseus’ feet ; then the King said, 

“O thou, who on this day hast saved my maid, 
Wilt thou rule half my kingdom from to^ay? 

Or wilt thou carry half my wealth an ay? 

Or in some temple shall we honour thee, 

Setting thine image up beside the sea? 

Ask what thou wilt befom these mighty lords. 

And straightway is it thine without more words.” 
Then in his heart laughed Perseus: and, “O 
King,” ^ 

He said. “ I ask indeed a mighty thing ; 

Yet neither will I take thy wealth away. 

Or make thee less a king than on this day, 

And in no temple shall mine image stand 
To look upon the sea that beats the land, 

For fear the God who now is friend to me 
Thereby should come to be mine enemy ; ^ 

And yet on this day am I grown so bold, 

I ask a greater gift than power or gold ; 

Give me thy maiden saved, to be my bride, 

And let me go, because the world is wide, 

And the gods hate me not, and 1 am fain 
Some fertile land with these my hands to gain. 

Nor think thereby that thou wilt gel thee shame. 
For if thou askest of my race and name, ^ 

Perseus I am, the son of Dana£, 

Bom nigh to Argos, by the sounding sea.^ 

And those that know, call me the son dt JovMj 
Who In past days my mother’s face did lovd? 
Then, glad at heart, the King aaid. 
indeed 

Were aoch a gift, to give thee to thy 
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ship that saileth ycsuiy to the south ; 
'lgy» to his pwti land since it is his will 
ffl^J^Prince swy go ; nor yet without his fill 
.Of^W which' all men long for everywhere, 
Ho^. and gold, and women kind and fair. 
AiKlf^.OJotds. to-morrow ere midday, 

Come to my house in great array. 

For ihea «his marriage will we solemnise. 


^ By 

' ihen, with loose hairi ungirtm ss'a maid 
Unto the threshold of to house was brought* ' 

But when her Itand familiar Angers caught 
And when that voice, that erst amidst her fear 
She deemed a god's, now smote upon her ear 
Like one new-born to heaven she seemed to be. 

But dreamlike was the long solemnity. 

Unreal the joyous streets, where yesterday 
She passed half dead upon her wretched way ; 

And though before the flickering altar-flame 
She trembled when she thought of that past shame. 
And midst the shouting knit her brows to think 


Apf^aaittg all the gods with gifts of price." 

•/Then loud all shouted, and the end of day 
l^ing come, ^vas led a\i ay 

Unto her bower, and there within a while 
She fell asleep, and in her sleep did smile. 

For on the calm of that forgetfulness 
Her bliss but happy longings did impress. 

But in the Syrian King’s adorned hall 
Sat Perseus till the shadows 'gan to fall 
Shorter beneath the moon, and still he thought 
Amid the feast of what a day had brought 
Unto his heart, a foolish void before ; 


Of what a cup these men had bidden her drink, 
Unrep.l they seem^, forgotten as a tale 
We cannot tell, though it may still avail 
For pensive thoughts betwixt the day and night. 

All things unto the gods were done aright ; 
Beside the sea the flame and smoke uprose 
Over rich gifts of many things to those 
A woman’s tongue had wounded ; golden veils 
And images, and IjowIs wrought o’er with tales, 

By all the altars of the gods were laid ; 

On this last day of maidenhood the maid 

Had stood before the shrines, and there had thrown 


And for the morrow must he long so sore 
That all those joyances and minstrelsy 
Seemed unto him but empty things to be. 

Early next morn the city was astir, 

And country folk came in from far and near 
Hearing the joyous tidings that the beast 
Wa.s dead, and fain to see the marriage feast. 

And joyous folk wandered from street to street 
Crowned with fair flowers and singing carols 
sweet. 

Then to the maiden’s chamber maidens came, 


Sweet incense on the flame, and through the town 
The praises of immortals had been sung, 

And sacred flowers about the houses hung ; 

And now the last hours of the dreamlike day 
Amid great feasting slowly passed away. 

But in that land there was a’mighty lord, 

To whom erewhile the King had pledged his word 
That he should wed Andromeda, and he 
Heard through sure friends of this festivity 
And raged thereat, and thought that eve to come 
Unbidden to the feast and bear her home ; 


Add woke her up to love and joyous shame. 

And as the merry sun streamed through the room 
Spread out unequalled marvels of the loom, 
Store4 up for .such an end in days long done, 

Ere yet her grey eyes looked upon the sun ; 

Fine webs like woven mist, wrought in the dawn, 
Long ere the dew had left the sunniest lawn, 

Gold cloth so wrought that nought of gold seemed 
there. 

But rather sunlight over blossoms fair ; 

You wpuld have said that gods had made them, 
bright, 

To hide her body from the common light 
Lest men should die from unfulfilled desire. 

Gems too they showed wrought by the hidden 

That eats the world, and from the unquiet sea 
Pearls wprth the ransom pf an argosy. 

Yet all too little all these riches seemed 
In worship of her, who as one who dreamed, 


Phineus his name was, great amidst great men. 

He setting out, came to the great hall when 
The sun was well-nigh down, all armed was he, 
And at his back came on tumultuously 
His armed men-slaves, and folk that loved him dear* 

Beholding him, the King rose up in fear, 

And all about the place scared folk uprose 
As men surprised at feast by deadly foes ; 

But Perseus laughing said, " What feat do ye 
This eve in honour of my sweet and me? 

Or are ye but the servants of the King 
Returned from doing for him some great thing 
In a far land ? then sit here and be glad, 

For on this day the King feeds good and bad." 

Then inarticulate with rage and grief ♦ 

Phineus turned on him, snatching at a sheaf 
Of darts that hung agajnst a pillar there. 

And hurled one at him, that sung through his hair 
And slew a serving varlet by his side ; 

Then finding voice, he faced the King and 
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That Oft my hhem t ^^fayod fbthistfto tbeo> 

Spmik, Cepl»eu$ } a^tlt thou give her yet to me 
And have good peace withal, or wilt tbott die? 

Ho, friends, and ye that follow, crv my cry t** 

Then straight the hall rang with a mighty shout 
Of '* Phmeus," and from sheath and belt leapt out 
The gleaming steel, and Cepheus stammering 
Took heart to say, “ Think well upon this thing 
What should I do? the man did save her life. 

And her he might have made his slave, as wife 
He asks for now , take gifts and go thy way 
Nor quench in blood the joyance of this dav/* 

Then forth stood Perseus with a frowning face 
Before them all, and cried out from his place, 

** Get ye bt hind my bick, all friends to me • 

And ere the 1 imps are lighted ye sh ill see 
A stranger thing than ye have ever dreamed 
And as he spake m his left hand there gleamed 
The gold-wrought satchel ; but amazed and cowed 
pid the King s friends behind the hero crowd. 
Who, ere from out the b\g be drew the head. 
Unto that band of fierce new-comers said • 

“ Will ye have life or death? If lif3, then go 
And on the grass outside your armour throw. 

And then returning drink to my dt light 
Until the summer sun puts out the night.** 

But loud they shouted swaving to md fro, 

And mocked at him, and cried aloud to know 
If in his hand Jove s thunderbolt he had, 

Or Mars* red sword that makes the eagles glad , 
But Phineus, raging, cried, “ Take him alive. 

That we for many an hour the wretch may drive 
With thongs and clubs until he longs to die ! " 

Then all set on him with a mighty cry, 

But. with a shout that thrilled high over theirs. 

He drew the head out by the snaky hairs 
And turned on them the baleful glassy eyes , 

Then sank to silence all that storm of cries 
And clashing arms , the tossing points that shone 
In the last sunbeams, went out one by one 
As the sun left them, for each man there died. 

E’en as the shepherd on the bare hili-side. 

Smitten amid the grinding of the storm , 

When, while the hare lies flat in her wet form, 

E t n strong men quake for fear m houses strong. 
And nigh the ground the lightning rttns along 

But upright on their feet the dead men stood, 

In brow and cheek still flushed the angry blood ; 
This smiled, the mouth of that was open wide. 
This other drew the great sword frorp his side, 

All were at point to do this thing or that. 

But silent m the hall the living sat 
As those de^ {nen, till Perseus burped at last 



Atifj) *** dm 

'Wdt this mfUmt and, sureel d 
iFpfgive ifie tbfl I needs must | 

Forget it, sweet 1 thou wilt not see agaSd 
This land of thine, upland, or hill, or platU t 
There where we go idiall all be new to thee 
Except the love that thou hast won from me.** 
Then tp her frightened face there came a smile^ 
And m her cheeks within a little while 


Sweet colour came again , but right few words 
Upon that night were said of king or lords. 


But soon ag^m the lovers were alone 
Of all the sons of men remembering none. 
Forgetting every god but him whose bow 
About the vexed and floweiy earth doth go. 


So on the morn, when risen was the sun, 

About the capstan did the shipmen run, 

Warping the great ship to the harbour mouth 
That yearly went for treasures to the south. 

And thither from the palace did men bear 
Bales of rich cloth, and golden vessels rare. 

And gold new coined, and silver bars of weight 
And women-slaves with bodies slim and straight 
Stood on the snow-white deck, and strong men- 
slaves, 

Brought from some conquered land beyond the 
waves. 

Bore down rich burdens , so when all things due 
Were laid on ship-board, and to noon it grew 
Thither came Perseus with his new-wed wife. 

And she, as losing somewhat of her life 
Was pensive now, and silent , and regret 
Moved in her that her heart must soon forget 
All folk and things where first her life began. 

Yea, e’en the mother, whose worn face and wan. 
Tearless and haughty, yet looked o’er the sea. 

As though the life wherein no good could be 
She still would bear in every god's despite — 

— ^Ah, folk forget ; the damsel s heart grew light 
E en while her country’s cliffs she yet could ste. 
Should she remember, when so lovmglv 
That cheek touched hers, and he was hers alone ? 

La>v0 while ye may ; if twain grow into one 
* f IS fO(i* a little white : the ume goes by, 

No ht^ed 'twhet the pair of friends doth he. 

No troubles break their hearts-— and yet, and 
yet- 

could It be? we strove not to forget ; 

Rather in vain to that old time we dung. 

Its hopgs and wishes round out beam we hung, 
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We played old parts, lye used old aawaes— in vain, 
We go our ways, and twain once nwie are twain ; 
Let pass--at latest wben we «o^ td die 
Thus shall the fashion of the wc^d go 
I But these, while still at lightest love's dame 
burned. 

Were indeed, as towards Seriphos turned 
Bright shone their gilded prow against the sun. 

Meanwhile the folk of Joppa, one by one, 

Took Pblneus' peo{^e and their master dead 
All turned to Stone as they had seen the head, 

And in a lonely place they set them down. 

Upon a hill that overlooked the town. 

And round about them built a wall, four-square, 
And at each oomer'rai^ a temple fair, 

And therein altars made they unto Jove. 

Pallas, and Neptune, and the God of Love; 

And in Jove's temple carved that history. 

That those who came there after them might see, 
From first to last, how all these things were done, 
And how these men last looked upon the sun. 

* 

But the two lovers going on iheir way 
Grew happier still, as bright day followed day ; 
And, the wind favouring, in a little while 
They reached the low shore of the friendly isle ; 
And, having beached the well-built keel, took land 
Where Danati’s boat first touched the yellow sand. 
I'hen cityward alone did Perseus go 
His fatal gift unto the King to show ; 

And. passing through the fair fields hastily, 
Reached the green precinct, where he thought to 
see 

His mother, he had left alive and well ; 

But from inside upon his ears tliere fell 
A noise of shrieks and clashing arms and shouts ; 
Thereto he ran beset with many doubts. 

Since Polydectes’ evil wiles he knew, 

And what a fate he erst had doomed him to ; 

Sd, hurryiDg through, he reached the shrine at last, 
And there beheld his mother, her arms cast 
. About Minerva's image, and by her 
Good ]>ictys. who, with shield and^littering spear, 
Abode the onslaught of an armed band, 

At head of wkiDm did Polydectes stand. 

Then to her eide sprang Perseus with a cry, 

And at that sight and sound she spake on high, 
**Com'st thou, long looked for? nothing fear I 
now, 

This kingly traitor soo%shaU tie alow.” 

Then the King totteted backward, and awhile 
Stood staring at him : but an aril ^ile 
Soon hid his fear, as, turning, he beheld 
The glittering weapons that his stout slaves held. 
And he cried out, •* Yea, art tlm back again ? 

And was my story fbiged for thee In 


Be merry then, bat give me place or 
I am not one to thee fearfully, 

But thee, O brother, must 1 then slay thee, 

And in our bouse must one more story be ? 

Give back 1 nor for a woman's foolishness. 

Bring curses on the name thou shouldest bless. 
—Set on at once then ! take the three of them ! '* 
Then once more clashed the spears, but on the 
hem 

Of that dread satchel Perseus set his hand, 

And put his friend aside, and took his stand 
Betwixt his mother and the island men ; 

And terribly he cried, "Thus take thou, then 
The gift thou bad'st me bring to thee I nor ask 
Of any man again another task, 

Except to throw on thee a little sand 
That thou may'st reach in peace the shadowy 
land.” 

His mocking speech he ended with a shout, 

And from the bag the dreadful head drew out, 

And shook it in the King's bewildered face ; 

Who unto him yet strove to make one pace 
With feebly brandished spear and drooping shield. 
Then unto stony death his heart did yield, 

And without any cry upright he died, 

With fallen arras and fixed eyes staring wide. 

But of his men the bravest turned jind fled, 

And on the ground some trembled, well-nigh 'dead 
For very fear, till Perseus cried, "Arise, 

Lay down your arms and go I Henceforth be wise ; 
Nor at kings’ biddings 'gainst the {ust gods strive; " 
But as they slunk away, too glad to live 
To need more words, and shivering wifh their 
dread. 

Once more did Perseus hide the fearful head, 

And toward his ihotber turned ; who, with pale 
face, 

Stood trembling there, remembering that embrace 
Within the brazen house ; but now he threw 
His arms about her as he used to do 
When her own arras his little body bore ; 

And smiling, even as he smiled of yore. 

He said, " O mother, fear me not at all, 

But yet bethink thee of the brazen wall 
And golden Jove, nor doubt from him 1 came ; 

And no more now shall I be called tby shame, 

But thy defence and gloiy everywhere, 

" But now to lovely Argos let us fare. 

Too small a land this is become for thee, 

And I may hope a greater sovereignty, 

Who, by God's help, have done such mighty things. 
Which 1 will tell thee of, while the wind sings 
Amongst the shrouds of my rich-laden keel. 

While by thy feet a god-given gift shall kneel, 

My bride new won ; in such-Kfce guise will wt 
Come back to him who gave us to the sea, 
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And makd oor peateo and all &1 blo^ forg«t« . 
That tbipui^ long happy yaum ibaa 
ytu** 

Then did he good Dictys thegmad* 

And said, ** O ^hteous man, we leave this land, 
Nor leave thee giftless for the Meoming 
Thoa gav'st tis erst, nor for this other thing 
Ibat thou hast wrought for us this happy tide; 
Therefore do thou as King herein abide, ^ 

And win Jove's love by helping in such wise 
As thou didst us, folk sunk in miseries." 

So gave he kingdoms, as he took away, 

For strong the God was in him on that day. 

And the gods smiled to hear him ; yea, and she 
Who armed him erst, then dealt so lovingly, 

She caused the people’s hearts towards him to 
yearn, 

Who, thronging round, began somehow to learn 
The story of his deeds, and cried aloud, 

thou our King!" Then showed he to the 
crowd 

Dictys his friend, and said, * ' 1 to my kin 
Must go, mine heritage and goods to win, 

And deal a king, with kings ; but yet see here 
This royal man, my helpful friend and dear ; 

Loved of the gods, surely he is of worth 
For greater things." So saying he went forth 
An4 midst their reverence, leading by the hand 
His happy mother, turned unto the strand ; 

And still the wondering folk with thor . must go. 
And now ^uch honour unto him would show. 

That rather they would make him God t^n King ; 
But while fresh carols round him these did sing 
They came unto the low, sea-beaten sand ; 

And Danaii took the Syrian by the hand 
And kissed her, full of joy that such an one 
Should bear brave children to her godlike son : 
Then Perseus gave command, and on the shore 
Great gifts they laid from out his plenteous store, 
To glad King Dictys’ eyes withal, and then 
Bade farewe}! to him and his island men ; 

And all took ship, and hoisting sail straightway. 
Departed o er the restless plain and grey. 

Ndw fair the wind was for a day and night. 

But on the second day as it grew light, 

And they were thinking that they soon should be 
At Argos, rose a tempest on the sea, 

And drave them from their course unto a land 
Far north thereof. So on the yellow sand 
They hauled their ship, and thereto presently 
The good folk of the country*drew anigh. 

To make their market; and being asked, they 
said 

That this«was Thessaly, that strait paths led 
Through rugged mountains to a feitde plain 
Peiieus watered, rich with many a fane : 


That foUeitvIbg down ;tlie stnattt- they sdon diicmld 
. ii^coine^ 

unto a mJgl^ people's glorious home, 

A god-loved iuident city, called of men 
Larissa, and ^ time was fitting then 
To go thereto, and there should th^ have rest# V 
For now each comer was an honoured guest. 

Because Teutamias, the Thessalian king, 

His father dead with games was honouring. 

Then to that city Perseus fain would go. 

His might Unm the gathered men to sho# ; 

Desiring, too, to gathm tidings there 
Of how the old Acrisius yet might fare. 

And if unto his scarce-seen Argive home 
He in good peace might venture now to come. 

So of the country folk be took fair steeds 
And gave them gold, ^ and goods for aE Ih^ 
needs, 

And with a trusty band with this intent 
Through the rough passes of the hills he went, 
Bearing his mother, and the Syrian may ; 

As of a king's men deemed of his array, * 

When to the fertile peopled fields he came; 

But yet he bade that none should tell his name. 

So coming to Larissa, all men thought, 

That he who with him such great marvels broit^t 
Was some great king, though scanty was his 
band ; 

So honour did he get on every hand. 

But when the games began, and none could win 
A prize in any, if he played therein, 

A greater name they gave him, saying, "Whftl 
worth V ^ 

In this poor age is left upon the earth 
To do such deeds? Surely no man this is, 

But some god weary of the heavenly bliss." 

At last, when all the other games were 4one, 

Men fell to play at casting of the stone ; 

And strong men cast it, mighty of their hands. 
Bearers of great names in the Grecian lands ; 

But Perseus stood and watched the play alone. 

Nor did he move when every man had thrown. 

Then cried Teutamias, " Nameless one ! now 
How mightily these strong-armed heroes throw : 
Canst thou prevail in this as in the lipst?" 

“O King!" said Perseus, “now I think H ^ 
best 

To try the Fates no more ; 1 must be gone: ^ 
Therefore to-day thou seest me thus alone, 

Foe iwfhe house my whitearmed damsels stay 
I'o matters for our homeward why. • 

** N%. stranger," said the King, ' ‘ but rather take 
This gidden garland for Teutamta^* sake. 

And try one cast; look, here 1 ha|^ with ; 

A well^ved guest, who is most finiln ' 

Thy goillke strength, yea we wHldiltW anigh 
To watijih tbc heavy stone like Jove^^boW Ey . 
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ir^jliBrat/uaeiwuid." TbeaPmettsaOeduid 
said, ^ * 

•‘Nay then^ be waiy, and guards well thine 
head ! 

; who of mortals Icnoweth where and when 
The bolts of Jove shall smite down foolish men ?” 

So said he, and withal the King drew nigh, 

And with him an old man, who anxiously 
Peered rotmd him as if looking for a foe. 

Then J^erseus made him ready for the throw, 

But even as be stooped the stone to raise, 

The old man said, '* That I the more may praise 
This hero's cast, come to the other end 


lOHO ACIttSlUB* * V 
And much did J>um 

How the high gods fagd wrought out j^jtitent. 
And thinking on these things she needs must sigh 
For pity of her sweet life passing by. 

But when they reached the bordhr of the sea. 
Then Perseus said, “ Though all unwittingly 
I slew this man, and though perchance of right 
His throne is mine, yet never will I hght 
Against the just gods, and I fear the stain 
Of kindred blood, if slaying him 1 gain 
His kingdom and the city of my birth : 

Now, therefore, since the gods have made the 
earth 


And we shall see the hill of granite send 
The earth and stones up as its course is spent” 

^ then beyond the Airtbest cast they went 
Ibf some three yards, and stood aside ; but now 
Since it was evening and the sun was low 
Its beams were in their eyes, nor could they see 
If Perseus moved or not, then restlessly 
Looking this way or that, the ancient man, 
Gatjiering his garments up, in haste began 
To cross the place, but when a warning shout 
Rang in his ears, then wavering and in doubt 
He stopped, and scarcely had he time to hear 
A second cry of horror and of fear, 

Ere crushed, and beaten down upon the ground. 
The end of all his weary life he found. 

Then women shrieked, and strong men shouted 
out, 

And Perseus ran to those that drew about 
The slaid old man, and asked them of his name, 


Most fair in many places, let us go 
Where'er the god-sent fated wind shall blow 
The ship, that carries one the high gods love. 
But first the bright-armed lovely maid of Jove 
Here let us worship, on this yellow beach, 

That her, my helper erst, we may beseech 
To grant us much, and first of all things, this, 

A land where we may dwell awhile in bliss.” 

They heard him gladly, for the most of those 
Were young, nor yet by mishaps and by foes 
Had learned to think the worlds a dreary thing ; 
So round about the altar did they sing 
And feasted well, and when the day came round 
Once more, they went a-shipboard to the sound 
Of trumpets and heart-moving melody, 

And gave their rich keel to the restless sea. 

Then for four days before the wind they drove. 
Until at last in sight a new land hove ^ 

Their pilot called the coast of Argolis, 

That rich in cattle and in horses is. 


But the King, eyeing him as nigh he came, 

Said, **This we know, and thy hid name we 
know. 

For certainly thou art his fated foe, 

> His very daughter's strange-begotten son, 

The child the sea cast up, the dreaded one. 

This was Acrisius, who for fear of thee 
Shut up thy mother by the sounding sea ; 

This was the man, who, for the very dread 
Of meeting thee, from lovely Argos fled 
To be my guest. Nay, let thy sharp sword bide 
Within its sheath, the world is fair and wide. 

Nor have we aught to do to thee for this ; 

Go then in peace, and live in woe or bliss 
E'en as thou may’st, but stay with Ais no more. 
Because we fear the gods may plague us sore 
For this thy deed, though they would have it 
so.” 

‘Then soberly thenceforth did Perseus go 
Unto his folk, and straightly told them all 
That on that luckless day had chanced to fell ; 
Wondering thereat, there made they no delay. 

But down unto the sea they todk their way ; 


But landing there had Perseus' godlike fame 
Gone on before him, and the people came 
And cried upon him for their ^ing and lord, 

The people's saving shield and conquering sword ; 
So in that land he failed not to abide. 

And there with many rites he purified 
His fated hands of that unlooked-for guilt : 

And there a town within a while he buiU 
Men call Mycenae. Peaceful grew^the land 
The while the ivory rod was in his hand, 

For robbers fled, and good men still waxed strong, 
And in no bouse was any sound of wrong. 

Until the Golden Age seemed there to be, ' 

So steeped the land was in felicity. 

Time past, and there his wife and mother 
died, ^ 

And he, no god, must down by their si^e. 
While Alceus his first son reigned after him, 

A conquering king, and fair, and strong of limb, 

•f 

But long ere this he did not fail to lay 
The sacred things that brought him on his way 
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Within Mbcrvalft Mtple ; th^ ’i^ ^ 

Twixt silva: bars, s^ folk these marvels ^ 
But not for long, for on the twentieth day 
From the fair temple were they snatched away 
Though by the armed priests guarded faithfully. * 
But still the empty wallet there did lie 
Wherein had Perseus borne the head with him, 
Which still when his great deeds were waxing 
dim, 

Hung in the Maiden's temple near the shrine, 

And folk would pour before it oil and w'ine. 

Arid know besides, that from that very year 
Those who are wise say that the Maid doth bear 
Amidst her shield that awful snaky head 
Whereby so many heedless ones are dead. 


Before the last words of his tale were done 
The purple hills had hidden half the sun, 

But when the story’s death a silence made 
Within the hall, in freshness and in shade 
The trembling blossoms of the garden lay. 

Few words at first the elder men could say 
For thinking how all stories end with this, 
Whatever was the midway gain and bliss : 

'* He died, and in his place was set is son ; 

He died, and in a few days eveiy one 

Went on their way as though he bad not been." 

Yet with the pictures that their eyes had seen, 

As still from point to point that history past, 

And round their thoughts its painted veil was 
, cast. 

Their hearts were softened, — far away they saw 
That other world, that ’nearh another law 
Had lived and died; when man might hope to 
see 

Some earthly image of Divinity, 

And yet not die, but, strengthened by the sight, 
Cast fear away, and go from might to might, 
Untihto godlike life, though short, became, 
Amidst all losses winning hope of fame. 

Nor losing joy the while his life should 'dure ; 

For that at least bis valiant strife made sure, 

That still in place of dreamy, youthful hope, 

With slow decay and certain death could cope. 

So mused the Wanderers, and awhile might 
deem 

That world might not be quite an empty dream, 
But dim foreshadowings of what yet might coiue 
When they perforce must leave that new-gained 
home ; 

Frireshadowings mingled with the images 
Of man's misdeeds in greater days than these. 


harsh words thetF>miistng was 
The garddni birds sang down the setting son', ' 

A rainy wiwA irom 'twixt the trees arose. 

And sang a mournftltl counterpoint to those; 

And, ere the rain amidst the dark could fall. 

The minstrel^s song was ringing throoi^ the 
hall ' 


When ApriUtide was melting into May# 

Within a hall that midst the gardens lay 
These elders met, and {laving feasted well, 

The time came round the wonted tale to tell 
Then spake a Wanderer : “ Sirs, it happed to me. 
Long years agone. to cross the narrow sea 
That 'twixt us Drontheimers and England lies ; 
Young was 1 then, and little thought these eyes 
Should see so many lands ere all was done. 

But this land was a fair and fertile one, 

As at that time, for April-tide it was, 

Even as now ; well, sirs, it came to pass 
That to this town or that we took our way, 

Or in some abbey's guesten-chamber lay, 

And many tales we heard, some fitlse, some 
true, 

Of the ill deeds our fathers used to do 
Wichin that land ; and still the tale would end# 

* Yet did the Saint his Holy House defend ; ' 

Or, ' Sirs, their fury all was nought and vain, 

And by our Earl the pirate-king was slain.' 

God wot, I laughed full often in my sleeve. 

And could have told them stories, by their leave. 
With other endings : but I held my tongue. 

Let each king's deeds in his own land be sung. 
And then will lies stretch far. Besides, these men 
Were puffed up with their luck and glory then. 

For at that tide, within the land of France, 

Unto their piping must all people dance. — 

— But let that pass, for Captain Rolf has told 
How, on the way, their king he did behold. 

** For other tales they fold, and one of these 
Not all the washing of the troublous seas, 

Not all the changeful days whereof ye know# 

Have swept from out my memory ; even so 
Small things far off will be remembered clear 

matters both more weighty, and mote near, 
Are Waxing dim to us. I, who have seen 
So many lands, and midst such marvels been, 
Clever than these abodes of outland men. 

Can lee above the green and unburnt fen 
The Uttle houses of an English town, 
Croairtimbered, thatched with len-reeds coai^ aiKl 
brown, • 






ii ihWi HiiQe Midi liiir^ 
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^ tiiiii$t«r md imagery 
Of felriis, and Umaem no sismmer field doth aee, 
Wit»i|^ on ihoee gables.--Yea, 1 lieard withal, 
ta the fiesh mammg atr. the trowels fall 
Upon the stone, a thin noise far away , 

For high tip wrought the masons on that day, 
^nce to the monks that house seemed scarcely 
weU 


Till they had set a'spire or pinnacle 



Badi^lideiheitteatpomli^ In that hnifh ! heand 
This tale» and lam have set down every word 
That X remembeKid, when the tho^hts would 
come 

Of what we did in our deserted hoiKe, 

And of the days, long past, when we were young, 
Nor knew the tloudy woes that o'er us hung. 

And howsoever I am now grown old, 

Yet is It still the tale I then heard told 
Within the guest-house of that minster-close, 
Whose walls, l^e cliffs new-maue, before us rose.” 



THE PROUD KING, 


ARGUMENT. 

A certain king, blinded by pride, thought that he was something more than man, if not equal to God ; but attdi a 
judgment fell on him that none knew him for kitig, and he sufiered many things, till in the end, htimbiing him- 
self, he regained his kingdom and honour. 


N a far country that I cannot name, 

And on a year long ages past away. 

A King their dwelt, in rest and ease and fame. 
And richer than the Emperor is to-day : 

The very thought of what this man might say, 
From dusk to dawn kept many a lord awake. 

For fear of him did many a great man quake. 

Young was he when he first sat on the throne. 
And he was wedded to a noble wife, 

But at the dais must he sit alone, 

Nor durst a man speak to him for hit ife 
Except with leave : nought knew he change or strife, 
But that the years passed silently away, 

And in his black beard gathered specks of grey. 

Now so it chanced, upon a May morning, 
Wakeful he lay when yet low was the sun, 

Looking distraught at many a royal thing. 

And counting up his titles one by one, 

And thinking much of things iliat he had done ; 
For full of life he felt, and hale and strong, 

And knew that none durst say when he did wrong. 

For no man now could give him dread or doubt, 
The land was 'neath his sceptre far and wide, 

And at his beck would well-armed myriads shout 
Thhn swelled his vain, unthinking heart with pride, 
Until at last he raised him up and cried, 

“ What need have I for temple or for priest? 

Am I not God, whiles that I live at least?'' 

And yet withal that dead his fathers were, 

He needs must think, that quick the years pass by ; 
But he, who seldom yet had seen death near 
Or heard his name, said, ** Still I may not die 
Though underneath the earth my fathers lie ; 

My sire inde^ was called a mighty king, 

Yet in regard of mine, a little thing * 


** His kingdom was ; moreover his grandsite 
To him was but a prince of narrow lands. 

Whose father, though to things he did aspire 
Beyond most men, a ^reat knight of his handB» 

Yet ruled some little town where now there stands 
The kennel of my dogs ; then may not I 
Rise higher yet, nor like poor wretches die? 

* Since up the ladder ever we have gone 
Step after step nor fallen back again ; 

And there are tales of people who have won 
A life enduring, without care or pain. 

Or any man to make their wishes vain ; 

Perchance this prise unwitting now 1 bold; 

For times change fast, the world is waxen old-** 

So mid these thoughts once more he fell asleej^ 
And when he woke again, high was the sun. 

Then quickly from his gold bed did he leap. 

And of his former thoughts remembered ncme. 

But said, * * To-day through green woods will we run, 
Nor shall to-day be worse than yesterday, 

But better it may be, for game and play." 

So for the bunt was he apparelled, 

And forth he rode with heart right well at ease ; ^ 
And many a strong, deep-chested hound they led. 
Over the dewy grass betwixt the trees, 

And to white horses fit for the white knees 
Of Her the ancients fabled rides a-nights 
Betwixt the setting and the rising lights. 

Nq^ following up a mighty hart and swifi 
The ^ng rode long upon that morning tide. 

And j^oe his horse was wonh a kingdom's 
It chanoed him all his servants tq outride, 

Until Unto a shaded river-side 
He cttne alone nt hottest of the snn, 

When all the freshness of the day was done. 






StMMontuK ttee, uid seeiag to fu l4om 

Tlie Yed^fintied fishes o'er the gravel 
It seemed that moment worth his crown 
^To hide there fix>m the burning of the day* 
Wherefore he did off all his rich array, 

And tied his horse unto a neighbouring tree* 
And in th«^ water sported leisurely. 


LgAVS tl^; ror to the mnger*4dt« 
The other and on the horn he blew, 

Till peered the wary porter tbrough the grate 
To see if he, perchance, the blower knew, 

Before he should the wicket-gate undo ; ^ 

But when he saw him standing there, he cried, 
**What dost thou, friend, to show us all thine 
hide? 


But when he was fulfilled of this delight 
. He gat him to the bank well satisfied. 

And thought to do on him his raiment bright 
And homovard to his royal house to ride ; 

But 'mazed and angry, looking far and wide 
Nought saw he of his horse and rich attire, 

'gainst the thief *gan threaten vengeance 
dire. 


** We list not buy to-day or flesh or fell ; 

Go home and get thyself a shirt at least, 

If thou wouldst aught, for saith our vicar well, 
That God hath given clothes e’en to the beast. 
Therewith he turned to go, but as he ceased 
The King cried out, “ Open, O foolish man I 
I am thy lord and King, Jovinian ; 


But little help his fury was to him. 

So lustily he gan to shout and cry. 

None answered ; still the lazy chub did svnm 
By inches ’gainst the stream ; away did fly 
The small pied bird, but nathless stayed anigh, 
And o’er the stream still plied his fluttering trade. 
Of such a helpless man not much afraid. 

Weary of crying in that lonely place 
He ceased at last, and thinking what to do, 

E’en as he was, up stream he set his face. 

Since not far off a certain house he knew 
Where dwelt his ranger, a lord leal and true, 

Who many a bounty at his hands had had. 

And now to do him ease would be right glad. 

Thither he hastened on, and as he went 
The hot sun sorely burned his naked skin, 

The whiles he thought, "When he to me has 
lent 

Fine raiment, and at ease I sit within 
His coolest chamber clad in linen thin, 

And drinking wine, the best that he has got, 

I shall forget this troublous day and hot.” 


*' Go now, end tell thy master I am here 
Desiring food and clothes, and in this plight. 

And then hereafter need'st thou have no fear, 
Because thou didst not know me at first sight.” 

" Yea, yea, I am but dreaming in the night,” 

The carle said, "and I bid thee, friend, to dream. 
Come through I here is no gate, it doth but seem.'* 

With that his visage vanished from the grate ; 
But when the King now found himself alone, 

He hurled himself against the mighty gate, 

And beat upon it madly with a stone, 

Half wondering midst bis rage, how any one 
Could live, if longed-for things he chanced to 
lack ; 

But midst all this, at last the gate flew back, 

And there the porter stood, brown-bill in hand, 
And said, " Ah, fool, thou makest this ado, 
Wishing before my lord's high seat to stand ; 

Thou shall be gladder soon hereby to go, 

Or surely nought of handy blows I know. 

Come, willy nilly, thou shall tell this tale 
Unto my lord, if aught it may avail.'* 


Now note, that while he thus was on his way, 
And still his people for their master sought, 

There met them one who in the King's array 
Bestrode bis very horse, and as they thought 
Was none but he in good time to them brought, 
Therefore they haii^ him King, and so all rode 
From out the forest to his fair abode. 

And tltere in royal guise he sat at meat, 

Served, aS his wont was, *neath the canopy, 

And there the hounds fawned round about his feet. 
And there that city's elders did he see, 

And with his lords took counsel what should be ; 
And there at supper when the day waxed dim 
The Queen within bis chamber him. 


With that his staff he handled, as if he 
Would smite the King, and said, " Get on before ! 
St. Mary ! now thou goest full leisurely. 

Who, erewhile, fain wouldst batter down the door. 
See now, if ere this matter is passed o’er, 

I come to harm, yet thou shall not escape, 

Thy back is broad enow to pay thy jape.” ■ 

Half blind with rage the King before him passed, 
But nought of all he doomed him to durst say, 
Lest he from rest nigh won should yet be cast, 

So with a swelling heart he took his way, 

Thinking right soon his shame to cast away, 

And the carle followed still, ill satisfied 
With such a wretched losel to abide. 





Fair was the ranger's house im^ new ahd^ wliite, 
And by the King built scarce a year agone^ , 

And carved about for this same lord's ddight 
With woodland stories deftly wrou^l in sirme; 
There oft the King was wont to cotneidone, 

For much he loved this lord, who erst had been 
A landless squire, a servant of the Queen. 

Now long a lord and clad in rich attire. 

In his fair hall he sat before the wine 
Watching the evening sun’s yet burning fire, 
Through the close branches of his pleasance shine, 
In mood of him who deems himself divine. 
Remembering not whereto we all must come, 

Not thinking aught but of his happy home. 

From just outside loud mocking merriment 
He heard midst this ; and therewithal a squire 
Came hurrying up, his laughter scarcely spent. 
Who said, " My lord, a man in such attire 
As Adam’s, ere he took the devil’s hire, 

Who saith that thou wilt know him for the King, 
Up from the gate John Porter needs must bring. 

“ He to the King is nothing like in aught 
But that his beard he weareth in such guise 
As doth my lord : wilt thou that he be brought? 
Perchance some treason ’neath bis madness lies.” 

“ Yea,” saith the ranger, “ that may well be wise 
But haste, fox now am I right well at ease, 

Nor would be wearied with such folli. as these.” 

Then went the squire, and coming back again. 
The porter and the naked King brought in, 

Who thinking now that this should end his pain, 
Forgat his fury and the porter's sin, 

And said, “ Thou wonderest how I came to win 
This raiment, that kings long have ceased to 
wear, 

Since Noah’s flood has altered all the air ? 

‘ ‘ Well, thou shall know ; but first I pray thee, 
Hugh, 

Reach me that cloak that lieth on the board, 

For certes, though thy folk are leal and true, 

It seemeih that they deem a mighty lord 
Is made by crown, and silken robe, and sword ; 
I^, such are borel folk ; but thou and I 
Fail not to know the signs of majesty. 

** Thou risest not ! thou lookest strange on me I 
Ah, what is this ? Who reigneth in my stead ? 
How long hast thou been plotting secretly? 

Then slay me now, for If I be not dead 
Armies will rise up '^hen I nod my head. 

Slay me !-— or cast thy treachery away, 

And have anew my favour from this day.” 

« * 


“Why shotild 1 tell thee that jiou ne'er vast 
long?” 

Ibe rongnr said ; “ thou kaowest not my mind. 
Poor man, titray God help thee in this thing ; : 
Aqd, ere thou diest, send thee days more kind ; 
And help from' tts a-going shalt thou find. 

Good fellows, this poor creature is but mad. 

Take him, and in a coat let him be clad ; 

“ And give him meat and drinks and on this night 
Beneath some roof of ours let him abide, 

For some clay; God may set bis folly right** 

Then spread the King his aims abroad and cried, 

“ Woe to thy food, thy house, and thee betide, ^ 
Thou loathsome traitor 1 Get ye from the h^U, 

Lest smitten by God’s hand this roof should fall ; 

“ Yea, if the world be but an idle dream, 

And God deals nought with it, yet shall ye see 
Red flame from out these carven windows stream* 

I, I, will bum this vile place utterly, 

And strewn with salt the poisonous earth shall be^ 
That such a wretch of such a man has made ' ' ' 

That so such Judases may grow afraid. ” ig stud] 

Thus raving, those who held him he shooH 
And rushed from out the hall, nigh mad indeec 
And gained the gate, not heeding blow or scoff/ 
Nor longer of his nakedness took heed. 

But ran, he knew not where, at headlong speed 
Till, when at last his strength was fully spent, 

Worn out, he fell beneath a woody bent. 

But for the ranger, left alone in peace. 

He bade bis folk bring in the minstrelsy ; 

And thinking of bis life, and fair increase 
Of all his goods, a happy man was jhc. 

And towards his master felt Tight lovingly. 

And said, “ This luckless madman will avail 
When next I see the King for one mote tale.” 


Meanwhile Jovinian by tKe roadside lay. 

Panting, confused, scarce knowing if he dreamed. 
Until at last, when vanished was the day. 

Through the dark night far off a bright light 
gleamed ; 

Wbikrii growing quickly, down the road thme 
■ streamed 

The glare of torches, held by men who rM 
Before the litter of a mighty man. 

Thiese mixed with soldiers soon the road did fill, 
And bn th«r harness could t^ Kihg b^old 
The badge of one erst wont to do his will, 





AepnMdaor. BgmtiMMMMiTBaldi 
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ttm cdid UiidRi^ 

|lKd from hh wi«td)ed mlk ikCNte mxu 

And o'er the clatter fbrtlly did he erf, 

♦* Well met, Duke Peter I ever art thou wise ; 

Surely thou wilt ndt let a day go by 

Ere thou art good friends with mine enemies ; 

O fit to rule within a land of lies, 

Go on thy journey, make thyself more meet 
To sit in bdt beneath the devil’s feet I " 

* Bu^as he ceased a soldier drew anear. 

And smote him flatUng with his sheathdd sword. 
And said, ** Speak louder, that my lord may hear 
Aid give thee wages for thy ribald word 1 
Come forth, for I must show thee to my lord. 

For he may think thee more than mad indeed. 
Who of men’s ways has taken wondrous heed. ” 

Now was the litter stayed midmost the road. 

* ' *''und about, the torches in a ring 

atliered, and their flickering light now 
lowed 

.«4 and gems and many a lordly thing, 
showed that face well known unto the King, 
nat, smiling yesterday, right humble words 
Had spoken midst the concourse of the lords. 


Ck on thy folly thy lbol*s tale to lay : 

Poor fool 1 taiw this, and with the jjght^bf day. 
Buy food and raiment of some labouring eloWn» 
And fay my counsel keep thee from the town ; 

** For fimr thy madness break out in some place 
Where folk thy body to the judge must hale, 

And then indeed wert thou in evil case— 

Press on, sirs ! or the time will not ava]l." 

— There stood the King, with limbs that ’gan to 
fail, 

Speechless, and holding in his trembling hand 
A coin new stamped for people of the land ; 

Thereon, with sceptre, crown, and royal robe, 
'The image of a King, himself, was wrought ; 

His jewelled feet upon a quartered globe, 

As though by him all men were vain and nought. 
One moment the red glare the silver caught. 

As the lord ceased, the next his hurrying folk 
The flaring circle round the litter broke. 

The next, their shadows barred a patch of light, 
Fast vanishing, all else, around was black ; 

And the poor wretch, left lonely with the night. 
Muttered, ** I wish the day would ne’er come back, 
If all that once I had I now must lack ; 

Ah God ! how long is it since I was King, 

Nor lacked enough to wish for anything?*' 


But now he said, ** Man, thou wert cursing me 
If these*folk heard aright ; what wilt thou then, 
Deem'st thou that I have done some wrong to thee. 
Or hast thou scathe from any of my men ? 

In any case tell all thy tale again 

When on the judgment-seat thou see’st me sit. 

And I will give no careless ear to it." 

** The night is dark, and in the summer wind 
llbe torches flicker ; const thou see my face? 

Bid them draw nigher yet, and call to mind 
Who gave thee all thy riches and thy place — 

— Wdl if thou const, deny me, with such grace 
As by the fire-light Peter swore of old. 

When in that Maundy-week the night was cold— 

rAlas I canst thou not see t am the King? ’’ * 
So spoke hey as their eyes met midst the blaze. 

And the King saw the dread foreshadowing 
Within the elder’s proud and stony gaze, 

Of what those lips, thin with the lapse of days, 
Should utter now ; nor better it befell ; — 

•* Friend, a strange story thou art pleased to tell ; 

** Thy luck it is thou tellest it to me, 

Who deem tbee mad and let the^ go thy way : 

The King is not a mab to pity thee. 


Then down the lonely road he wandered yet, 
Following the vanished lights, he scarce knew why, 
Till he be^an his sorrows to forget, 

And, steeped in drowsiness, at last drew nigh 
A grassy bank, where, worn with misery. 

He slept the dreamless sleep of weariness, 

That many a time such wretches' byes will bless. 


But at the dawn he woke, nor knew at first 
What ugly chain of grief had brought him there. 
Nor why he felt so wretched and accursed ; 

At last remembering, the fresh morning air, 

The rising sun, and all things fresh and fair, 

Yet caused some little hope in him to rise, 

That end might come to these new miseries. 

So looking round about, he saw that he 
To bis own city gates was come anear ; 

Then he arose and going warily, 

And hiding now and then for very fear „ 

Qf folk who bore their goods and country cheer 

Unto the city’s market, at the last 

Unto a stone’s-tbrow of the gate he passed. 





But when he dihw unto the vmy 
Into tlie throng of coontry-lblk he canie 
Who for the opening of the door did wait, 

Of whom some mo^d, and some cried nr him 
shame, ^ 

And some would know iiis country and his name; 
But one into his waggon drew him up. 

And gave him milk from out a beechen cup, 

And asked him of his name and misery ; 

Ihen in his throat a swelling passion rose, 

Which yet he swallowed down, and, ** Friend,” said 
he, 

night I had the hap to meet the foes 
Of God and man ^ who robbed me, and with blows 
Stripped oflf my weed and left me on the way : 
Thomas the Pilgrim am I called to>day. 

A merchant am I of another town, 

And rich enow to pay thee for thy deed, 

If at the King's door thou wilt set me down, 

For there a squire I know, who at my need 
Will give me food and drink, and fitting weed. 
What is <hy name? in what place dost thou live? 
That I some day great gifts to thee may give.” 

" Fair sir,” the carle said, ** I am poor enow, 
Though certes food I lack not easily ; 

My name is Christopher a-Green ; I sow 
A little orchard set with bush and tree 
And ever there the kind land keepesh me, 

For I, now fifty, from a little boy 
Have dwelt thereon, and known both grief and 
joy. 

The house my grandsire built there has grown 
old. 

And certainly a bounteous gift it were 
If thou shouldst give me just enough of gold 
To build it new ; nor shouldst thou lack my prayer 
For^such a gift.” “Nay, friend, have thou no 
care,” 

The King said : “ this is but a little thing 
To me, who oft am richer than the King,” 

Now as they talked the gate was opened wide, 
And^toward the palace wpnt they through the street 
And Christopher walked ever by the side 
Of his^roiigh wain, where midst the May-flowers 
sweet 

Jovinian lay, that folk whom they might meet 
Might see him not to mock at his bare skin : 

So shortly to the King’s door did they win. 

Then thibugh the open gate Jovinian ran 
Of the first court, and no man stayed him there ; 
^t as he reached the second gate, a man 


Of the King’s houseltold* seeiog him all bM , 

And bloody, cried out, 'VhHher dost thattfare? , 
Sure thou art seventy times more mad tiiad nta^ 

Or else some magic potion thou hast had, 

** Whereby thou fear'st not steel or anythiaf:** 
“But,” said the King, “ good fellow, I know diee ; 
And can it be thou knowest not thy King ? 

Nay, thou shall have a good reward of me. 

That thou wouldst rather have than thn ytaxf^* ike, 
If thou wilt clothe me in fiaiir weed again, 

For now to see my council am I fain.** 

* * Out, ribald ! ” quoth the fellow : * * What say*st 
thou? 

Thou art my lord, whom God reward and bless? 
Truly before long shall thou find out how 
John Hangman cureth ill folk's wilfulness ; 

Yea, from his scourge the blood has run for less 
Than that which now thou sayest : nay, what 
say I ? 

For lighter words have I seen tall men die^ 

“Come now, the sergeants to this thii^ shaQ 
see ! ” 

So to the guard*room was Jovinian brought, 

Where bis own soldiers mocked him bitterly. 

And all bis desperate words they he^ed nought ; 
Until at la^t there came to him thjs thought, 

That never from this misery should he win, 

But, spite of all his struggles, die therein. 

And terrible It seemed, that everything 
So utterly was changed since yesterday, 

That these who were the ^Idiers of the King, 
Ready to lie down in the common way , 

Before him, nor durst rest if he bade play. 

Now stood and mocked^ him, knowing not the 
face 

At whose command each man there had his place; 

“Ah, God ! ** said he. “ is this another earth 
From that whereon I stood two days ago ? 

Or else in sleep have I had second laith ? 

Or among mocking shadows do I go, 

Unchanged myself of flesh and fell,, although 
My fair weed I have lost and royal gear ? 

And meanwhile all are changed that meet me hein ; 

“And yet in heart and nowise outwardly,” 

Amid his wretdied thoughts two sergeants came, 
Who said, ** Hold, sirs 1 because the^lCing would 
"fee 

The mmi who thus so rashly brings hiti^ shame, 

By tak^g his Mgh style and spotless name, 

That i^ver has been questioned ere to-day. 

Come, lool! needs is it thou must go our way.” 
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i^VAuVe Itoiu the windows maid and varlet leant, 
knd thtongh the morning air fresh laughter sent ; 
\3ntil unto the threshold they were come 
Of the great hall within that kingly home. 


••Thou* O iair QuMtn, say now whose Ikee is 

thUI'* 

Then cried they, ** Halt, O Lord Jovinian, 

Long mayst thou live 1 ** and the Queen knelt to kiss 
His gold*shod feet, and through her face there ran 
Sweet colour, as she said, •• Thou an the man 
By whose side I have lain for many a year, 

Thou art my lord Jovinian lief and dear.'* 


Therewith right f^t Jovinian’s heart must beat, 
As now thought, *'Lo, here shall end the 
strife ; 

For either shall I sit on mine own seat, 

Known unto all, soldier and lord and wife, 

Or else is this the ending of my life. 

And no man hencseforth shall remember me. 

And a vain name in records shall 1 be." 


Then said he, “ O thou wretch, bear nowand see I 
What thing should hinder me to slay thee now ? 
And yet indeed, such mercy is in me, 

If thou wilt kneel down humbly and avow 
Thou art no king, but base>born, as I know 
Thou art indeed, in mine house shall thou live, 
And as thy service is, so shalt thou thrive." 


Therewith he raised his head up. and beheld 
One clad in gold set on his royal throne, 
Gold*crowned, whose hand the ivory sceptre held ; 
And underneath him sat the Queen alone, 
Ringedround with standing lords, of whom not one 
Did aught but utmost reverence unto him ; 

Then did Jovinian shake in every limb. 


But the unhappy King laughed bitterly, 

The red blood rose to flush his visage wan 
Where erst the grey of death began to be ; 

" Thou liest," he said, " I am Jovinian, 

Come of great kings ; nor am 1 such a man 
As still to live when all delight is gone, 

As thou might’st do, who sittest on my throne." 


Yet midst amaze and rage to him it seemed 
This man wa^s nowise like him in the face ; 

But with a marvellous gloiy his head gleamed, 

As though an apgel sat in that high place, 

Where erst he sat like all his royal race, — 

— But their eyes met, and with a stern, calm brow 
The Shining one cried out, And where art thou? 


No answer made the other for a while, 

But sat and gazed upon him steadfastly, 

Until across his face there came a smile, 

Where scorn seemed mingled with some great pity. 
And then he said, Nathless thou shalt not die, 
But live on as thou mayst, a lowly man, 

Forgetting thou wost once Jovinian." 


“ Where art thou, robber of my majesty?" 

'* Was I not King," he said, “ but yesterday? 
And though to-day folk give my place to thee, 

I am Jovinian ; yes, though none gainsay, 

If on these very stones thou shouldst me slay. 

And though no friend be left for me to ihoan, 

* I am Jovinian still, and King alone." 

Then said that other, “ O thou foolish man, 
King was I yesterday, and long before, 

Nor is my name aught but Jovinian, 

Whom in this house the Queen my mother Ijore, 
Unto my longing father, for right sore 
Was I desired before I saw the light ; 

Thou, fool, art first to speak against my right 

“ And surely well thou meritest to die ; 

Yet ere I bid men lead thee unto death 
Hearken to these my lords that stand anigh, 

And what this faithful Queen beside me saith ; 
Then may’st thou many a year hence draw thy 
breath, 

If these should stammer in their speech one whit : 
Behold this face, lords, look ye well on it ! 


Then wildly round the hall Jovinian gazed, 
Turning about to many a well-know n face, 

But none of all his folk seemed grieved or mazed, 
But stood unmoved, each in his wonted place ; 
There w^ere the Lords, the Marshal with his mace, 
The Chamberlain, the Capta n of the Guard, 
Grey-headed, with his wrinkled face and hard. 

That had peered down so many a lane of war ; 
There stood the grave ambassadors arow, 

Come from half-conquered lands ; without the bar 
The foreign merchants gazed upon the show, 
Willing new things of that great land to know ; 
Nor was there any doubt in any man 
That the gold throne still held Jovihian. 

Yea, as the sergeants laid their hands on him, 
The mighty hound that crouched before the throne, 
Flew at him fain to tear him limb from limb. 
Though in the woods, the brown bear's dying 
groan, 

He and that beast had often heard alone. 

Ah ! " muttered he, take thou thy wages too, 
Worship the risen sun as thesh men do." 



THE PEOHD KING. : ^ 


They thifast liim mt. fi|id as he passe^l the 
door, 

Hie murmur of the stately court he heaitt 
Behind, him, and soft footfalls on the floor. 

And, though by this somewhat his skin was seared, 
Hung back, at the rough eager wind afeard ; 

But from the place they dragged him through the 
gate, 

Wherethrough he oft had rid in royal state. 

Then down the streets they led him, where of 
old, 

He, coming back from some well-finished war. 

Had seen the line of flashing steel and gold 
Wind upwards 'twixt the houses from the bar, 
While clashed the bells from wreathed spires 
afar ; 

Now moaning, as they haled him on, he said, 

“ God and the world against one lonely head ! " 


But soon, the bar being past, they loosed their 
hold, 

And said, **Thus saith by us our Lord the King, 
Dwell now in peace, but yet be not so bold 
To come again, or to thy lies to cling 
Lest unto thee there fall a worser thing ; 

And for ourselves we bid ihee ever pray 
For him who has been good to thee this day.’* 

Therewith they turned away into the town. 

And still he wandered on and knew not where. 
Till, stumbling at the last, he fell adown. 

And looking round beheld a brook right fair. 

That ran in popls and shallows here and there, 
And on the further side of it a wood, 

Nigh which a lowly clay-built hovel stood. 

Gazing thereat, it came into his mind 
A priest dwelt there, a hermit wise and old, 
Whom he had ridden oftentimes to find, 

In days when first the sceptre he did hold. 

And unto whom his mind he oft had told. 

And had good counsel from him, though indeed 
A scanty crop had sprung from that good seed. 

Therefore he passed the brook with heavy cheer 
And toward the little house went speedily, 

^nd at the door knocked, trembling with his fear. 
Because he thought, »* Will he remember me? 

If not, within me must there surely be 
Some devil, who turns everything to ill, ^ 

And makes my wretched b^y do hts will,** ' 


So, while spch doleful tinngs as tiiit lis timght. 

There came unto the door the holy many 

Who said, '’Good friend, what tidings hast thou 
brought ” 

** Father,** he said, " knowest thou Jovinian ? 
Know’st thou me not, made naked, poor, and will? 
Alas, O father ! am I not the King, :4 

The rightful lord of thee and everything?" 

" Nay, thou art mad to tell me such a tale ! *’ 

The hermit said; "if thou seek’st soul’s health 
here, " ♦ . 

Right little will such words as thi^ avail ; 

It were a better deed to shrive thee dear, 

And take the pardon Christ has bought so dear. 
Than to an ancient man such mocks to say 
That would be fitter for a Christmas play." 

So to his but he got him back again. 

And fell the unhappy King upon his knees, ' 

And unto God at last he did complain, 

Saying, Lord God, what bitter things are 
these? . 

What hast thou done, that every man that sees 
This wretched body, of my death is fein ? 

0 Lord God, give me back myself again t 

" E'en if therewith I needs must die straightway* 
Indeed I know that since upon the earth 

1 firat did go, I ever day by day 

Have grown the worse, who was of little worth 
E’en at the best time since my helpless birth. 

And yet it pleased thee once to make me King. 
Why hast thou made me now this wretched 
thing ? 

Why am I hated so of every one? 

Wilt thou not let me live my life again. 

Forgetting all the deeds that 1 have done. 
Forgetting my old name, and honours vain. 

That I may cast away this lonely pain ? 

Yet if thou wilt not, help me in this strife, 

That I may pass my little span of life, 

** Not made a monster by unhappiness. 

What shall I say ? thou mad'st me w^eak of will, 
Thou wrapped’st roe in ease and carelessness. 

And yet, as some folk say, thou lovest me still ; 
Look down I of folly I have bad my fill, 

And am but now as first thou madest me. 

Weak, yielding clay to take impress of thee,** 

So said he weeping, and but scarce had done* 
When yet again came forth that hermit o®d. 

And Skid, ** Alas t my master and my son, 

Is this a dream my wearied eyes behold? 

What doleful wonder now sh^ll 1 be told. 



i:m mno: 

iU 1. 4ip long bi^' \. ' ' Thereat iidtii joy* Jo|itiian smiled <igeinM. 

thia|fp^ from ^ee has tsimil?** And so passed onward ^uiddy down the ; 

' Ahd well-nigh was be eased of ail his pain 

0 A strai!^ surprise of joy therewith there came When he bdield the folk that he might meet ^ 

To that worn heart ; he ssud, ** For some great sin Gase hard at him* as though they fain would 
The Lord my God has brought me unto shame ; greet 

1 am nnkoown of servants, wife, and kin, His well-known face, but durst not, knowing 

Unknown^of all the lords that stand within well 

My falber's house ; nor didst thou know me more He would not any of his state should tell. 

When e*«n just now I stood before thy door. 

. Withal unto the palace being come, 

“ Now Since thou know'st me, surely God is He lighted down thereby and entered, 
good, * ' And once again it seem^ his royal home. 

And will not slay me, and good hope I have For folk again before him bowed the bead ; 

Of help fiom Him that died upon the rood, And to him came a squire, who softly said, 

A«|d is a mighty lord to slay and save “ The Queen awaits thee, O my lord the King, 

^ now again these blind men will I brave. Within the little hall where minstrels sing, . 

If thou wilt give me of thy poorest weed. 

And somoiough food, the which I sorely need ; ** Since there thou bad’st her meet thee on this 

V night.” 

” Then of my sins thou straight shalt shrive me “ Lead on then ! said the King, and in his heart 
clean.** He said, ** Perfay all goeih more than right 

JThen weeping said the holy man, “ Dear lord. And I am King again ; ” but with a start 

What heap of woes upon thine head has been ; He thought of him who played the kingly part 

Enter, O King, take this rough gown and cord, That morn, yet said, '* If God will have it so 

And what scant food my hovel can afford ; This man like all the rest my face will know.*’ 

And tell me everything thou hast to say ; 

And then the High God speed thee on thy way.** So in the Little Hall the Queen he found, 

Asleep, as one a spell binds suddenly ; 

So when in coarse serge raiment he was clad. For her fair broidery lay upon the ground. 

He told him all that pride had made him think ; And in her lap her open hand did lie, 

And showed him of his life both good and bad ; The silken-threaded needle close thereby ; 

And then being houselled, did he eat and drink, And by her stood that image of the King 

While in the wise man’s heart his words did sink, In rich apparel, crown and signet-ring. 

For, God be praised ! " he thought, “ I am no 

king, But when the King stepped forth with angry 

Who scarcely shall do right in anything i *' eye 

And would have spoken, came a sudden light 
Then he made ready for the King his ass. And changM was that other utterly ; 

A^ bade again, God speed him on the way, For he was clad in robe of shining white, 

And down the road the King made haste to pass Inwrought with flowers of unnamed colours 

As it was growing toward the end of day, bright, 

With sober joy for troujbles passed away ; Girt with a marvellous girdle, and whose hem 

But trembUng still, as onward he did ride, Fell to his naked feet and shone in them ; 

Meeting few folk upon that eventide. 

And from his shoulders did two wings arise, 
That with the swaying of his body, played 
This way and that ; of strange and lovely dyes 
Their feathers were, and wonderfully made ; 

And now he spoke, King, be not dis- 

to the city gate being come at last, mayed, 

He noted th^ two ancient warders stand, Or think my coming here so strange to be, 

Whereof one looked askaiice as he went past. For oft ere this have I been close to thee. 

And whispered low behind his held-up hand 

Unto his mate, “The King I who gave command ‘‘And now thou knowest in how short a 
That If disguised this eve he pass this gate* space 

r^ceepoe we should do his kips^ state.** The God that made the world cah unmake thee. 



THtt pK>m miwu. ^ 


And though He alter in no wlik diy fiioe, 

Can make all folk forget thee^utterly, 

That thou to-day a nameless arietch mayst be, 
Who yesterday woke up without a peer, ^ 

The wide world’s manrel and the people's fear. 

^'Behold, thou oughtest to thank God for this, 
That on the hither side of thy dark grave 
Thou well hast learned how great a God He is 
Who from the ^heavens such countless rebels 
drave, 

Yet turns Himself such folk as thee to save ; 

For many a man thinks nought at all of it, 

Till in a darksome land he comes to sit, 

“ Lamenting everything : so do not thou ! 

For inasmuch as thou thoughtst not to die 
This thing may happen to thee even now, 

Because the day unspeakable draws nigh. 

When bathed in unknown flame all things shall 
lie : 

And if thou art upon God’s side that day. 

Unslain, thine earthly part shall pass away. 

“ Or if thy body in the grave must rot, 

'Well mayst thou see how small a thing is this, 
Whose pain of yesterday now hurts thee not. 

Now thou hast come again to earthly bliss. 
Though bitter-sweet thou knowest well this is, 
And though no coming day can ever « x 
Ending of happiness where thou mayst be. 

" Now must I go, nor wilt thou see me more 
Until the day, when, unto thee at least 
This world is gone, and an unmeasured shore, 
Where all is wonderful and changed, thou 
seest : 

I'herefore, farewell ! at council and at feast 
'riiy nobles shalt thou meet as ihou hast done. 
Nor wilt thou more be strange to any one.” 

So scarce had he done speaking, ere bis wings 
Within the doorway of the hall did gleam, 

And then he vanished quite; and all these 
* things 

Unto Jovinian little mojre did seem 
Than some distinct and well-remembered dream, 
Fiom which one wakes amidst a feverish night, 
Taking the moonshine for the morning light 

»■ 

Silent be stood, not moving for a while, 
Pondering o’er all these wondrous things, until 
The Queen arose from sleep, and with a smile, 
Saidi “ O fair lord, your gr^t men by your Mil 
E'en as I speak the banquet-chamber fill, 

To greet thee amidst joy and revelling, 

Wilt thou not therefore meet them as a I^ng?^' 


%> from that pOace of 

Vltk maaed, heooon mad in rkdi aniqr« 

Ana sat therealter on ^ kingly throoqi 
As thc^b no other hall sat there that tlay ; , 

Nor did a soul pt all bis household say 
A word about the man, who on that mom 
Had stood there, naked, belplesc, and fbrlonu ’ 

But ever day by day the thought of it 
Within Jovinlan's heart the clearer grew, ^ 

As o’er head the ceaseless time did flit, 

And everything still towards its ending drew. 

New things beeoming old. and old things new 
Till, when a moment of eternity 
Had passed, grey-headed did Jovinian lie 

One sweet May morning, wakeful in his bed ; 
And though|, That day is thirty years a-gotie 
Since useless folly came into my head, 

Whereby, before the steps of mine own throne, 

I stood in helpless agony alone, 

And of the wondrous things that there befell, 
When I am gone there will be none to tell : 

** No man is now alive who thinks that he, 

Who bade thrust out the madman on that tide, 
Was other than the King they used to see : 

Long years have passed now, since the hermit 
died, 

So must I tell the tale, ere by his side , 

I lie, lest it be unrecorded quite, 

Like a forgotten dream in morning" light. 

'*Yea, lest I die ere night come, this same 
day 

Unto some scribe will I tell everything, 

That it may lie when I am gone away, 

Stored up within the archives of the King ; 

And may God grant the words thereof may nag 
Like His own voice in the next comer’s ears I 
Whereby his folk shall shed the fewer tears* 

So it was done, and at the King's command 
A clerk that day did note it every whit. 

And after by, a man of skilful hand 
In golden letters fairly was it writ. 

Yet little heed the new King took of it 
That filled the throne when King Jovinian^died, 

So much did all things feed his swelling pride. 

But whether God chastised him in his tom, 

And he grew wise thereafter, I know not ; 

I think by eld alone he came to learn 
How lowly on some day must be his lot. 

But yot O Kings, think all that ye have got 
To he but gawds cast out upon some bekp. 

And stolen the while the M^ter was asleep» 



THE fROUO KINO 


done, for want of happier things^ 
iomet men must even fall to talk of kings ; 

.SitHiie troub^ ofvKifur-of Grecian i^e, 

Some ^rd ^cilian craftsman's cruel guile 
Mf^eceby he raised himself to be as God, 

Tdl good men slew him ; the fell Persian rod 
As blighting as the deadly pestilence, 

The brasen net of arm^d men from whence 
Was no esca^ ; the fir-built Norway hall 
Filled with the bonders waiting for the fall 
Of thh great roof whereto the torch is set ; 

The laughing mouth, beneath the eyes still wet 
With more than sea-spray, as the well-loved land 
The fieeman still looks back on, while his hand 
Clutches the tiller, and the eastern breeze 
Grows fresh and fresher : many things like these 


They talked about, till they i^med. young again. 
Remembering what a glory and a gain 
Their fathers deemed the death of kitfgs to m. 

And yet amidst it, some smiled doubtfully 
For thinking how few men escape the yoke, 

From this or that man's hand, and how most folk 
Must needs be kings and slaves the while they 
live, 

And take from this man, and to that man give 
Things hard enow. Yet as they mused, asain 
The minstrels raised some high heroic strain 
That led men on to battle in old times ; 

And midst the glory of its mingling rhymes, 

Their hard hearts softened, and strange thoughts 
arose 

Of some new end to all life’s cruel foes. 



MAY, 


O I-OVE, this morn when the sweet nightingale 
Had so long finished all he had to say. 

That thou hadst slept, and sleep had told his tale ; 
And midst a peaceful dream had stolen away 
In fragrant dawning of the first of May, 

Didst thou see aught ? didst thou hear voices sing 
Ere to the risen sun the bells ’gan ring ? 

For then methought the Lord of Love went by 
To take possession of his flowery throne, 

Ringed round with maids, and youths, and min- 
strelsy ; 

A little while I sighed to find him gone, 

A little while the dawning was alone, 

And the light gathered ; then I held my breath, 
And shuddered at the sight of Eld and Death. 

Alas ! Love passed me in the t^ight dun. 

His music hushed the W'akening ottSel’s song ; 

But on these twain shone out the golden sun. 

And o’er their heads the brown bird’s tune was 
strong, 

As shivering, 'twixt the trees they stole along ; 
None noted aught their noiseless passing by, 

The world had quite forgotten it must die. 


Now must these men be glad a little while 
That they had lived to see May once more smile 
Upon the earth ; wherefore, as men who know 
How* fast the bad days and the good days go, 
They gathered at the feast : the fair abode 
Wherein they sat, o’erlooked, across the road 
Un|)edged green meads, which willowy streams 
passed through, 


And on that mom, before the fresh May dew 
Had dried upon the sunniest spot of grass, 

From bush to bush did youths and maidens pass 
In raiment meet for May apparelled. 

Gathering the milk-white blossoms and the red ; 
And now.jwith noon long past, and that bright 
day 

Growing aweary, on the sunny way 
They wandered, crowned with flowers, and loitering. 
And weary, yet were fresh enough to sing 
The carols of the morn, and pensive, still 
Had cast away their doubt of death and ill, 

And flushed with love, no more grew red with 
shame. 

So to the elders as they sat, there came, 

With scent of flowers, the murmur of that folk 
Wherethrough from time to time a song outbroke, 
Till scarce they thought about the story due ; 

Yet, when anigh to sun-setting it grew, 

A book upon the board an elder laid, 

And turning from the open window said. 

Too fair a tale the lovely time doth ask. 

For this of mine to be an easy task. 

Yet in what words soever this is writ. 

As for the matter, I dare say of it 
That it is lovely as the lovely May ; ' , 

Pass then the manner, since the learned say 
No written record was there of the tale. 

Ere we from our fair land of Greece set sail ; 

How this may be I know not, this I know * 

That suchdike tales the wind would seem to blow 
From place to place, e’en as the feathery seed 
Is borne across the sea to help the need 
Of barren isles ; so, sirs, from seed thus sown, 

This flower, a gift from other lands has grown* 



THE STORY OF CUPID AND PSYCHE. 


ARGUMENT. 

a kiitf^ daughter^ by her exceeding^ beauty caused the people to forget Venus ; therefore the goddess 
would fain have destroyed her: nevertheless she became the bride of Love, yet in an unhappy moment lo.st him 
by her own fault, and wandering through the worid, suffered many evils at the hands of Venus, for whom she 
'must accomplish fearful tasks. But the gods and all nature helped her, and in process of time she was reunited 
to Love, forgiven bj' Venus, and made iftraortal by the Father of gods and men. 


I N the Greek land of old there was a King 
Happy in battle, rich in everything ; 

Most rich in this, that he a daughter had 
Whose beauty made the longing city glad. 

She was so fair, that strangers from the sea 
Just landed, in the temples thought that she 
Was Venus visible to mortal eyes, 

New come from Cyprus for a world’s surprise. 

She was so beautiful that had she stood 
On windy Ida by*the oaken wood, 

And bared her limbs to that bold shepherd’s gaze, 
Troy might have stood till now with happy days ; 
And those (hree fairest, all have left the land 
And left her with the apple in her hand. 

And Psyche is her name in stories old. 

As ever by our fathers we were told. 

AU this beheld Queen Venus from her throne, 
And felt th^t she no longer was alone 
In bijBfkuty, but, if only for a while, 

This maiden matched her god-enticing smile ; 
Therefore, she wrought in such a wise, that she, 

If hbnoux^ as a goddess, certainly 
Was dreaded as a goddess none the iWs, 

And midst her wealth, dwelt long in loneliness. 

Two sisters had she, and men deemed them fair. 
But as King’s daughters might be anywhere, 

And these to men of name and great estate 
Were wedded, while at home must Psyche wait. 
The sons of kings before her silver feet 
Still bowed, and sighed for her ; in measures sweet 
minstrels to the people^nng her praise, 

Yet must she live a virgin all her days^ 

So to ^polio’s fane her father sent, 

§rting x6 know the dreadful Gods' intent. 


And therewith sent he goodly gifts of price, 

A silken veil, wrought with a paradise, 

Three golden bowls, set round with many a gem, 
Three silver robes, with gold in every hfem, 

And a fair ivory image of the god 
That underfoot a golden serpent trod ; 

And when three lords with these were gone away, 
Nor could return until the fortieth day, 

111 was the King at ease, and neither took 
Joy in the chase, or in the pictured book 
The skilled Athenian limner had just wrought, 

Nor in the golden cloths from India brought. 

At last the day came for those lords' return, . 
And then ’twixt hope and fear the King did 
burn. 

As on his throne with great pomp he was set, 

And by him Psyche, knowing not as yet 
Why they had gone : thus waiting, at noontide 
They in the palace heard a voice outside, 

And soon the messengers came hurrying, 

And with pale faces knelt before the King, 

And rent their clothes, and each man on his head 
Cast dust, the while a trembling courtier read 
This scroll, wherein the fearful answer lay, 
Whereat from every face joy passed away. 


The Oracle. 

O FATHER of a most unhappy maid, 

O King, whom all the world henceforth shall know 
As wretched among wretches, be afraid 
To ask the gods thy misery to show. 

But if thou needs must hear it, to thy woe, 

Take back ihy gifts to fea^st thine eyes upon, 

When thine own flesh and blood some beast hath 
won. 



THE STORY ©E mtnn AHn mtdm: 


** Fiorhm thy doom } a-rugfid 
Set back a league Son tfahie own pEdace'liir* 
There leave the maid, that she may wait the Idss 
Of the feu rno^mdrtbat doth harbour theic : 

This is the nwte lor whom her yelk>w hair 
And tender lirhjbs have been so fashiondd, 

This is the pillow for her lovely head, 

‘♦Owh'at an evil from thy loins shall spring. 

For all the world this monster overturns. 

He is the bane of every mortal thing. 

And this world ruined, still for more he yearns ; , 
A fire there goeth from his mouth that burns ^ 
Worse than the flame of Phlegethon the red— 

To such a monster shall thy maid be wed. 

And if thou sparest now to do this thing, 

I will destroy thee and thy land also, 

And of dead corpses shalt thou be the King, 

And stumbling through the dark land shalt thou go, 
Howling for second death to end thy woe. 

Live therefore as thou mayst and do my will, 

And be a King that men may envy still.” 

What man was there, whose face changed not 

♦ for grief 

At hearing this? Psyche, shrunk like the leaf 
The autumn frost first touches on the tree, 

Stared round about with eyes that could not see. 
And muttered sounds from lips tha^aifl no word, 
And still within her ears the sentence heard 
When all was said and silence fell on all 
'Twixt marble columns and adorned wall. 

Then spoke the King, bowed down with misery : 

What help is left ! O daughter, let us die, 

Or else together fleeing from this land, 

From town to town go wandering hand in hand 
Thou and I, daughter, till all men forget 
That ever on a throne I have been set, 

And then, when houseless and disconsolate, 

We ask an alms before some city gate, 

The gods perchance a little gift may give, 

And suffer thee and me like beasts to live.” 

Then answered Psyche, through her bitter tears, 
“Alas ! my father, I have known these years 
That with some woe the gods have dow'ered me. 
And weighed ’gainst riches infelicity ; 

111 is it then against the gods to strive ; 

Live on, O father I those that are alive 
May stfll be happy ; would it profit me , 

To live awhile, and ere I died to see * 

Thee perish, and all folk who love me well, 

And then at last be dragged myself to hell 
Cursed of all men? nay, since all things must die,< 
And .1 have dreamed not of eternity, ^ 

Why weepest thou that I must die to-day? 

Mi^y weepest thbu? cast thought of shame away. 


The dead are net ikief iMl ; 

I /e toed folk 'idboiphlt^ 

And yet— oh* CkJd, if I bad been soaw idiidi 
ToUtng all day, and in the Dight-dnie laid ^ ^ 

on ms)MS-<had 1 only died ^ 

Before this swiet USt I bad My tHed, ' 
Opon that day when for my birth men anof, > ^ 
And o’er the feasting folk the sweet bells > 

And therewith she arose and gat away : 

And in her chamber, mourning long she lay, ' 
Thinking of aU the cbiys that mig||t haee^^a, 
And how that idle was bom to be a queen. 

The prize of some great conqueror of renown. 

The joy of many a country and feir to^,^ 

The high desire of every prince and lorti, ■ 

One who could fright with careless smile or word 
The hearts pf heroes fearless in the war. 

The glory of the world, the leading-star. 

Unto all honour and all earthly fame — 

— Round goes the wheel, and death and deadly 
shame * 

Shall be her lot, while yet of her men sing 
Unwitting that the gods have done dds thing. 
Long time she lay there, while the suabeams 
moved 

Over her body through the flowers she loved ; 

And in the eaves the sparrows chirped outside. 
Until for weariness she grew dry-eyed, 

And into an unhappy sleep she fell. 

But of the luckless King now must we tcU, > 
Who sat devising means to ’scape that ffeanxe. 
Until the frightened people thronging came 
About the palace, and drove back the guards* 
Making their way past all the gates and wards; 
And, putting chamberlains and marshals by. 
Surged round the very throne tumultuously. ; . 
Then knew the wretched King all folk had heard 
The miserable sentence, and the word 
'Fhe gods had spoken ; and from out his seat. ! . 
He rose, and spoke in bumble words, unmeet ; 
For a great King, and prayed them give him gmotk' 
While ’twixt his words the tears ran down his 
face * 

On to his raiment stiff with golden thread. 

But little heeded they the words he .said, 

For very fear had made them pitiless ; ' 

Nor pared they for the maid and her dhdvess; ' 
But i^hed their spears together and ’gaa ^ 

“ one man’s daughter shall the peop^ <1%^ ? 
Amt this fend become an empty 
Becr^ thou art afraid to the dfelM 
Wh^pewith the gods reward thy hiddeu^^ 

Nay^ by their glory do its Hght 
“Ye are in haste to have a poor ntald 
The King said ; “ but my will bereiiil > 



THE' STORY OF CUPIX) AND PSYCHE 


For Ye are many, 1 one aged man : 

one m^ii if $ot his ^me he can."* 

Tlien stepped a sturdy dyer forth, who swd, — 
pear of the gods brings no shame, by my head. 
Uiten ; thy daughter we would have thee leave 
Opon the fated mountain this same eve ; 

And thither must she go right well arrayed 
: In marriage raiment, loose hair as a maid, 

And saffron \eil, and with her shall there go 
Fair maidens bearing torches, two and two ; 

And minstrels, in such raiment as is meet 
The god-ordain^ fearful spouse to greet. 

So S^^ thou save our wives and little ones, 
Andiliitoething better than a heap of stones, 

Hiwdt inlay noisesome things, this town shall be, 
And thou thyself shall keep thy sovereignty ; 

But if thou wilt not do the thing I say, 

Then shalt thou live in bonds fron^ this same 
day. 

And we will bear thy maid unto the hill, 

And from the dread gods save the city still.” 

Then loud they shouted at the words he said, 
And round the head of the unhappy maid, 
Dreaming uneasily of long-past joys. 

Floated the echo of that dreadful noise. 

And changed her dreams to dreams of misery. 

But when the King knew that the thing must be 
And that no help there was in this distress. 

He bade them have all things in readiness 
To take the maiden out at sun-setting, 

And wed her to the unknown dreadful thing. 

So through the palace passed with heavy cheer 
Her women gathering the sad wedding gear ; 

Who lingering long, yet at the last must go. 

To waken Psyche to her bitter woe. 

So'coming to her bower, they found her there, 
From head to foot rolled in her yellow hair, 

As in the saffron veil she should be soon 
Betwixt the setting sun and rising moon ; 

But when above her a pale maiden bent 
And touched her, from her heart a sigh she sent. 
And waking, on their woeful faces stared, 

Sitting upright, with one white shoulder bared 
By writhing on the bed in wretchedness. 

Then suddenly remembering her distress, 

She bowed her head, and ’gan to weep and wail. 
But let them wrap her in the bridal veil. 

And bind the sandals to her silver feet. 

And set the rose-wreath on her tresses sweet ; 

But silbke no word, yea, rather, wearily 
Turned from the yearning face and pitying eye 
0f any m^id who seemed about to speak. 

Now through the garden trees the sun 'gan 
break, 

And that Inevitable time drew near ; 

Than through the courts, grown cruel, strange, 
and^rear, . 


Since the bright ifiom, th^ led h«r to the gate, 
Where she beheld a goMen litter watt. ^ 
Whereby the King stood, aged and bent toearth, 
The flute-players with faces void of Sairth, 

The downcast bearers of the ivory wands, 

The maiden torch-bearers’ unhappy bands. 

So then was Psyche taken to the.^hill. 

And through the town the streets were void and 
still ; 

For in their houses all the people stayed, 

Of that most mournful music sore afraid. 

But on the way a marvel did they see, 

For, passing by, where wrought of ivory, 

There stood the Goddess of the flowery isle. 

All folk could see the carven image smile. 

But when anigh the hill's bare top they came, 
Where Psyche must be left to meet her shame. 
They set the litter down, and drew aside 
The golden curtains from the wretched bride, 

Who at their bidding rose and with them went 
Afoot amidst her maids with head down-bent. 
Until they came unto the drear rock’s brow ; 

And there she stood apart, not weeping now, ’ 

But pale as privet blossom is in June. 

There as the quivering flutes left off their tune, ♦ 

In trembling arms the weeping, haggard King 
Caught Psyche, who, like some half-lifeless thing, 
Took all his kisses, and no word could say. 

Until at last perforce he turned away ; 

Because the longest agony has end, 

And homeward through the twilight did they wend. 

But Psyche, now faint and bewildered, 
Remembered little of her pain and dread ; 

Her doom drawn nigh took all her fear away, 

And left her faint and weary ; as they say 
It haps to one who 'neath a lion lies, 

WTjo stunned and helpless feels not ere he dies 
The horror of the yellow fell, the red 
Hot mouth, and white teeth gleaming o’er his 
head ; 

So Psyche felt, as sinking on the ground 
She cast one weary vacant look around, 

And at the ending of that wretched day 
Swooning beneath the risen moon she lay. 


Now backward must our story go awhile 
And unto Cyprus the faijf flowered isle, 

Where hid away from every worshipper 
Was Venus sitting, and her son by her 
Standing to mark what words she had to say. 
While in his dreadful wittgs the wind did play : 
Frowning she spoke, in plucking from her thigh 
The fragrant flowers that clasped it lovingly. 



^ cum JiiND 


** In snch a town* Oaon# a maid t&em4s 
Whom anf amorous man this day would jcis$ 

As gladly as a goddess like to me, 

And though 1 know an end to this must ha, 

When white and red and gold are waxeit grey 
Down on the earth, while unto me one day 
Is as another ; yet behold, my son, 

And go through all my temples one by one 
And look what incense rises unto me ; 

Hearken the talk of sailors from the sea 
Just landed, ever will it be the same, 

‘Hast thou then seen her?* — Yea, unto my shame 
Within the temple that is called mine. 

As through the veil I watched the altar shin 
This happed ; a man with outstretched hand there 
stood. 

Glittering in arms, of smiling joyous mood, 

With crisp, black hair, and such a face one sees 
But seldom now, and limbs like Hercules ; 

But as he stood there in my holy place, 

Across mine image came the maiden’s face, 

And when he saw her, straight the warrior said 
Turning about unto an earthly maid, 

* O, lady Venus, thou art kind to me 
After so much of wandering on the sea 
To show thy very body to me here,' 

But when this impious saying I did hear. 

I sent them a great portent, for straightway 
I quenched tlie fire, and no priest on that day 
Could light it any more* for all his prayer. 

“So must she fall, so must ber|:j!den hair 
Flash no more through the city, or her feet 
Be seen like lilies moving down the street ; 

No more must men watch her soft raiment cling 
About her limbs, no more must minstrels sing 
The praises of her arms and hidden breast. 

And tliou it is, my son, must give me rest 
From all this worship wearisomely paid 
Unto a mortal who should be afraid 
To match the gods in beauty ; take thy bow 
And dreadful arrows, and about her sow 
The seeds of folly, and with such an one 
I pray thee cause her mingle, fair my son, 

That not the poorest peasant girl in Greece 
Would look on for the gift of Jason’s fleece. 

Do this, and see thy mother glad again. 

And free from insult, in her temples reign 
Over the hearts of lovers in the spring.” 

“Mother,” he said, “thoU askest no great 
thing. 

Some wretch too bad for death I soon shall find, 
Who round her perfect neck his arms shall wind. 
She shall be driven from the palace gate 
Where once her crowd of worshippers would wait 
From earliest rooming till the dew was dry 
On chance of seeing her gold gown glancing by ; 


in^re through the storm of curses shall she gb 
Ih evil raiment midst tha winter 

in the sumihf!! in lough sheep^^ns dskL; 

And thus, O mother, «haU 1 maJee thee glad : 
Remembering all the honour thou bast bfought 
Unto mine altars ; since as thine own thought 
My thought is grown, my mind as thy dear mifijL 

Then stnught'he rose from earth and down the 
wind 

Went glittering 'twixt the blue sky and the sea. 
And so unto the place came presently i 
Where Psyche dwelt, and through the gardens fair 
Passed seeking her, and as he wandered there 
Had still no thought bpt to do all her will, 

Nor cared to think if it were good or ill : 

So beautiful and pitiless he went. 

And toward him still the blossomed fruit-trees leant, 
And after him the wind crept murniuring, 

And on the boughs the birds forgot to sing. 

Withal at last amidst a fair green close, 

Hedged round about with woodbine and red rose. 
Within the flicker of a white-thorn shade 
In gentle sleep he found the maiden laid ; 

One hand that held a book had fallen away 
Across her body, and the other lay 
Upon a marble fountain’s plashing rim, 

Among whose broken waves the fish showed diroi 
But yet its wide-flung spray now woke her not, 
Because the summer day at noon was hot, 

And all sweet sounds and scents were lulling her. 

So soon the rustle of his wings 'gan stir 
Her looser folds of raiment, and the hair 
Spread wide upon the grass and daisies fair, 

As I.ove cast down his eyes with a half smile * 
Godlike and cruel ; that faded in a while. 

And long he stood above her bidden eyes 
With red lips parted in,a god’s surprise. 

Then very Love knelt down beside the maid 
And on her breast a hand unfelt he laid, 

And drew the gown from off her dainty feet. 

And set his fair cheek to her shoulder sweet". 

And kissed her lips that knew of no love yet. 

And wondered if his heart would e’er forget 
The perfect arm that o'er her body lay. 

But now by chance a damsel came that way. 
One of her ladies, and saw not the god. 

Yet on his shafts cast down had well-nigh tr^d * 

In .yakening Psyche, who rose up in haste 
An^g^irded up her gown about her waist, 

And with that maid went drowsily aw^y. 

V. 't " 

place to place Love followed ^ that , 
And ever fairer to his eyes she grew. 

So at last when ffbmher bowfr he dew. 




ftheptadlng lib waw 

tlttt of an fods Mid Moi, no one 
ijbMdd Md tor in bis anas bed be ehsine ; 
liiot sbeeboiiid dtmSl with him in glorious wise 
Like to a goddess in some paradise ; 

Yea, he would get from Father Jove this grace 
she should never die, but her sweet face 
iftiid wondet^l fair body should endure 
Till the foundations of the mountains sure ' 

Were raolle^ in the sea ; so utterly 
Did he forget bis mother’s cruelty, 

>^d wow that iie might come to this fair end, 
'found Apollo, and besought him lend 
‘ttis throne of divination for a while, 

Whereliy he did the priestess there beguile, 
cruel answer ye have heard 
.^^nto those lords, who wrote it word by word, 
And back unto the King its threatenings bore, 
(Whereof there came that grief and mourning 
sore. 

Of which ye wot ; thereby is Psyche laid 
Upon the mountain-top ; thereby, afraid 
Of some ill yet, within the city fair 
Cower down ihe people that have sent her there. 


Withal did Love call unto him the Wind 
Called Zephyrus, who most was to his mind, 

And said, rainy wooer of the spring, 

I pray thee, do for me an easy thing ; 

To such a hill-top go, O gentle Wind, 

And there "a sleeping maiden shalt thou find ; 

Her perfect body in thine arms with care 
Take up, and unto the green valley bear 
That lies before my noble house of gold ; 

There leave her lying on the daisies cold.” 

‘ Then, smiling, toward the place the fair Wind 
went, 

lAmfle 'neath his wing the sleeping lilies bent, 

And flying 'twixt the green earth and the sea 
Made ^ huge anchored ships dance merrily. 

And swung round from the east the gilded vanes 
On many a palace, and from unhorsed wains 
Twitched off the wheat-straw in his hurried flight ; 
But ere mueb time had passed, he came in sight 
.Of l^syche laid in swoon upon the hill. 

And smiling, tet himself to do Love's will ; 

For in his arms he took her up with care, 
Wondering to see a mortal made so fnir, 

And came Into the vale In little space, 

Aiid set her down in the most flowery plnce ; 

then unto the plains of Thessaly 
^ent,, ruffling lip the edges of the sea. 

Now uni^em^th the world the moon geme, 
BtiVhriflIibr stame the stdrs left flone, 


XJnti! a faint green light began to aiicnlr 
Far in the east, wbei^y M all Men know, 

Who lay awake either^h Jt^or pnift, 

That day whs coming on tbeir heads aigain ; 

Then widening, soon It spread to grey twilight, 
And in a while with gold the east was bright ; 

The birds burst out a-singing one by one, 

And o’er the hill-top rose the mighty sun. 

Therewith did Psyche open wide her eyes. 

And rising on her arm, with great surprise 
Gazed on the flowers wherein so deep she lay, 

And wondered why upon that dawn of day 
Out in the fields s^ had lift up her head 
Rather than in her balmy gold-hung bed. 

Then, suddenly remembering all her woes, 

She sprang upon her feet, and yet arose 
Within her heart a mingled hope and dread 
Of some new thing : and now she raised her head. 
And gazing round about her timidly, 

A lovely grassy valley could she see, 

That steep grey cliffs upon three sides did bound, 
And under these, a river sweeping round, 

With gleaming curves the valley did embrace, 

And seemed to make an island of that place ; 

And all about were dotted leafy trees. 

The elm for shade, the linden for the bees, 

The noble oak, long ready for the steel 
, Which in that place it had no fear to feel ; 

The pomegranate, the apple, and the pear, 

That fruit and flowers at once made shift to bear, 
Nor yet decayed therefor ; and in them hung 
Bright birds that elsewhere sing not, but here sung 
As sweetly as the small brown nightingales 
Within the wooded, deep Laconian vales. 

But right across the vale, from side to side, 

A high white wall all farther view did hide, 

But that above it, vane and pinnacle * 

Rose up, of some great house beyond to tell ; 

And still betwixt these, mountains far away 
Against the sky rose shadowy, cold, and grey. 

She, standing in the yellow morning sun. 

Could scarcely think her happy life was done, 

Or that the place was made for misery ; 

Yea, some lone heaven it rather seemed to be, * 
Which for the coming band of gods did wait ; 
Hope touched her heart ; no longer desolate. 
Deserted of all creatures did she feel, ; , 

And o’er her face sweet colour ’gan to steal, 

Hiat deepened to a flush, as wandering thought 
Desires before unknown unto her brought. 

So mighty was the God, though far away. 

But tremliding midst hor hope, she took her-way 
Unto a little door midmost the wall, 

And still on odorous flowers her feet did fldl. 

And round about her did the strange birds sing. 
Praising her beauty in their carolliiig. 




Thus conliif tt> the iioqtf 'when mm her hand 
inint toucM ihe lode, in doubt she Deeds wmkt 

' • matei, . . ;* 

And to hemlf die ^Ijd, here ihe.Mp ! 

And yet, alas 1 whatever now may hap. 

How can 1 'scape the iH which wahethtne? 

Let me die now ! " and herewith, tremblingly, 

She raised the latch, and her sweet sinless 
Beheld a garden like a paradise, 

Void of mankind, fairer than words can sny, 
Wherein did joyous harmless creatures play 
After their kind, and ail amidst the trees 
Were strange-wroughtfounts and wondrous images ; 
And glimmering 'twixt the boughs could she behold 
A house made beautiful with beaten gold, 

Whose open doors in the bright sun did gleam ; 
Lonely, but not deserted did it seem. 

Long time she stood debating what to do, 

But at the last she passed the wicket through, 
Which, -shutting clamorously behind her, sent 
A pang of fear throughout her as she went ; 

But when through all that green place she had 
' passed, 

And by the palace porch she stood at last, 

And saw how wonderfully the wall was wrought. 
With curious stones from far-off countries brought, 
And many an image and fair history 
Of what the world has been, and yet shall be, 

And all set round with golden craftsmanship, 
Well-wrought as some renowned cuo’s royal lip. 
She had a thought again to turn as de : 

And yet again, not knowing where to bide, 

She entered softly, and with trembling hands 
Holding her gown ; the wonder of all lands 
Met there the wonders of the land and sea. 

Now went she through the chambers tremblingly, 
And oft in going w’ould she pause and stand, 

And drop the gathered raiment from her hand, 
Stilling the beating of her heart for fear 
As voices whispering low she seemed to hear, 

But then again the wind it seemed to be 
Moving the golden hangings doubtfully, 

Or some bewildered swallow passing close 
Unto the pane, or some wind-beaten rose. 

Soon seeing that no evil thing came near, 

. A little she began to lose her fear, 

And gaze upon the wonders of the place, 

And in the silver mirrors saw her face 
Grown strange to her amidst theft loneliness, 

And stooped to feel the web her feet did press, 
Wrought by the brown slim-fingered Indian's toil 
Amidst the years of war and vain turmoil ; 

Or she the ngures of the liangings felt. 

Or daintHy the unknown blossoms smelt. 

Or stood and pondered what hew thing might mean 
The images of knight hnd king and queen 


.WhereDitfadbe iwnl-'tlii#/ 

OtMcbeatksb veands wfthlrer 
And om her delicate smooti^ cheek manM pDBk ; . . 
The loRg-^SK^ bubbles of strange wor^ 

So wandered she amidst these mareeto tarn s. 
Until anigh the noontide now it grew. ^ 

At last she came unto a chamber cool 
Paved cunningly in manner of a pool. 

Where red fish seemed to swim through filoatiiig 
■♦weed 

And at the first she thought it so indeed, ' 

And took the sandals quickly from heafeet, f 
But when the glassy floor these did but meet 
The shadow of a long-forgotten smile ^ 

Her anxious face a monamt did beguile ; 

And crossing o'er, she found a tabte spread 
With dainty food ; as delicate white bread 
And fruits piled up, and covered savoury meat. 

As though a king were coming there to eat, 

For the worst vessel was of beaten gold. 

Now when these dainties Psyche did bdu^d 
She fain had eaten, but did nowise dare, 

Thinking she saw a god’s feast lying there. 

But as she turned to go the way she came 
She heard a low soft voice call out her name, 

Then she stood still, and trembling gazed aroftiKl, 
And seeing no man, nigh sank upon the ground : 
Then through the empty air she heard the vdeeL 

“ O, lovely one, fear not ! rather rejoibe 
That thou art come unto thy sovereignly : 

Sit now and eat ; this feast is but for , 

Yea, do whatso thou wilt with all things here* 

And in thine own house cast away thy fear. 

For all is thine, and little things are these 
So*loved a heart as thine, awhile to please. 

' * Be patient i thou art loved by such an one 
As will not leave thee mourning here alone, 

But rather cometb on this very night ; 

And though be needs must hide him from thydgbt 
Yet all bis words of love thou well mayst hear. 

And pour thy woes into no careless ear. 

“ l^tbink thee then, with what sdeoiaity 
Thy folk, thy father, did deliver thee 
To him who loves thee thus, and void of dread 
Remember, sweet, thou an a bride new^wed.*' 

- ■'t. ' 

Now hearing this, did Psyche, tremhitng We, 
An4 with lighter heart than heretofore, , 

Sit down and eat, till she grew scarce 
Amjl nothing but the summ^ noise she 
Within the garden, then, her meal being dtMi , 
Wilkin the window-seat she watched W . 
Chi^ging the garden-shadows; till v 

Peeress and happy, since she deemed she knew 
The worst that could hefajl, while stilllire 

a fair star for trff': mnd reid ^ lesi ■ 



THE S?!ORT OF CVnt> FSyCH?. 


after aU her grief and feu*, 

^ said, How sweet it would be, could I hear, 
musk mate the drowsy afternoon, ^ 

Aad drown awhile the bees' ^ murmuring tune 
Within these flowering limes." £'en as she spoke, 
jy^sweet-voiced choir of unknown unseen folk 


About the chambers wandered at ^ will, 

And on the many marvels gazed her fill, 
Where’er she passed still noting everything;^ 
Then in the gardens heard the new birds sing 
And watdhed the red fish in the fountains play. 
And at the very faintest time of day 


Singing to words that match the sense of these ^ Upon the grass lay sleeping for a while 

Hushed the faint music of the linden trees. ' Midst heaven-sent dreams of bliss that made her 


smile : 


Song. 

O PENSIVE, tender maid, downcast and shy. 

Who turnest pale e’en at the name of love, 

And with flushed face must pass the elm-tree by, 
ilwamed to hear the passionate grey dove 
Moan to his mate, thee too the god shall move, 
Thee tod the maidens shall ungird one day. 

And with thy girdle put thy shame away. 

What then, and shall white winter ne'er be done 
Because the glittering frosty mom is fair? 

Because against the early-setting sun 
Bright show the gilded boughs, though waste and 
bare? 

Because the robin singeth free from care ? 

Ah 1 these are memories of a better day 
When on earth’s face the lips of summer lay. 

Come then, beloved one, for such as thee 
Lrove loveth, and their hearts he knoweth well, 
Who hoard their moments of felicity. 

As misers hoard the medals that they tell. 

Lest on thfe earth but paupers they should dwell : 

** We hide our love to bless another day ; 

The world is hard, youth passes quick,” they say. 

Ah, little ones, but if ye could forget 
Amidst your outpoured love that you must die, 
Then ye, my servants, were death’s conquerors yet. 
And love to you should be eternity, 

How quick soever might the days go by : 

Yes, ye are made immortal on the day 
Ye cease the dusty grains of time to weigh. 

Thou hearkenest, love? O, make mo semblance 
then. 

That thou art loved, but as thy custom is 
Turn thy grey eyes away from eyes of men. 

With hands down-dropped, that tremble with thy 
bliss. 

With hidden eyes, take thy first lover’s kiss ; 

Call this eternity whi(^ Is to-day. 

Mot dream that this our love can pass awny. 

They ceased, and Psyche pondering o’er their 
song. 

Not fearing now that aught would do her wrong, 


And when she woke the shades were lengthening, 
So to the place where she had heard them sing 
She came again, and through a little door 
Entered a chamber with a marble floor, 

Opien a-top unto the outer air, 

Beneath which lay a bath of water fair, ^ 

Paved with strange stones and figures of bright 
gold, 

And from the steps thereof could she behold 
The slim-leaved trees against the evening sky 
Golden and calm, still moving languidly. 

So for a tirtie upon the brink she sat, 

Debating in her mind of this and that, 

And then arose and slowly from her cast 
Her raiment, and adown the steps she passed 
Into the water, and therein she played, 

Till of herself at last she grew afraid, 

And of the broken image of her face, 

And the loud splashing iq that lonely place. 

So from the bath she gat her quietly, 

And clad herself in whatso haste might be ; 

And when at last she was apparelled 
Unto a chamber came, where was a bed 
Of gold and ivory, and precious wood 
Some island bears where never man has stood ; 
And round about hung curtains of delight. 
Wherein were interwoven Day and Night 
Joined by the hands of Love, and round their 
wings 

Knots of fair flowers no earthly May-time brings. 
Strange for its beauty was the coverlet, 

With birds and beasts and flowers wTought over 
it ; 

And every cloth was made in daintier wise 
I'ban any man on earth could well devise : 

Yea, there such beauty was in everything, 

'That she, the daughter of a mighty king, 

Felt strange therein, and trembled lest that she, 
Deceived by dreams, had wandered heedlessly 
Into a bower for some fair goddess made. 

Yet if perchance some man had thither strayed. 

It had been long ere be had noted aught 
But her sweet face, made pensive by the thought 
Of all the wonders that she moved in there. 

But looking round, upon a tal>le fair 
She saw a book wherein old tales were writ. 

And by the wlhdow sat, to read in it 
Until the dusk had melted into night. 



THE 6T0Rir m CtrttD li^s 


When waxen tapers did her servants light 
With unseen bands, until it grew like day. 

And so at last upon the bed she lay. 

And slept a dreamless sleep for weariness,^ 
Forgetting all the wonder and distress. 

But at the dead of night she woke, and heard 
A rustling noise, and grew right sore afeard, 

Yea, could not move a finger for affright ; 

And all was darker now than darkest night. 

Withal a voicfe close by her did she hear. 

** Alas, my love 1 why trem blest thou with fear, , 
While I am trembling with new happiness ? 
Forgive me, sveet, thy terror and distress : 

Not otherwise could this our meeting be. 

O loveliest ! such bliss awaiteth thee, 

For all thy trouble and thy shameful tears, 

Such nameless honour, and such happy years, 

As fall not unto women of the earth. 

Loved as thou art, thy short-lived pains are worth 

The glory and the joy unspeakable 

Wherein the Treasure of the World shall dwell : 

A little hope, a little patience yet. 

Ere everything thou wilt, thou may’st forget. 

Or else remember as a well-told tale, 

That for some pensive pleasure may avail, 

Canst thou not love me, then, who wrought thy 
woe, 

That thou the height and depth of oy raightst 
know?" 

He spoke, and as upon the bed she lay, 
Trembling amidst new thoughts, he sent a ray 
Of finest love unto her inmost heart. 

Till, murmuring low, she strove the night to 
part, 

And like a bride who meets her love at last, 

When the long days of yearnin," are o'erpast, 

She reached to him her perfect arms unseen, 

And said, “ O Love, how wretched I have been I 
What hast thou done?" And by her side he 
lay, 

nil just before the dawning of the day. 


The sun was high when Psyche woke again, 

And turning to the place where he had lain 
And seeing no one, doubted of the thing 
That she had dreamed it, till a fair gold ring, 
Unseen before, upon her hand she found, 

A^d touching her bright head she felt it crowned 
With a bright circlet ; then withal she sighed. 
And wondered how the oracle had lied. 

And wished her father knew it, and straightway 
Rose up andidad herself. Slow went the day. 


/Iliough helped with many k abSdee, till came 

nm; ^ , 

And therewitbalthe ne^ uiiseetf delict, 

She learned to call iier oove. 

So passed away 

The days and nights, until upon a day 
As in the shade, at noon she lay asleep. 

She dreamed that she beheld her sisters weep. 

And her old father clad in sorry guise. 

Grown foolish with the weight of miseries ; 

Her friends black-clad and moving mournfrlly : 
And folk in wopder landed from the sea, ^ 

At such a fall of such a matchless maid ; 

And in some press apart her raiment laid 
Like precious relics, and an empty tomb 
Set in the palace telling of her doom. 

Therefore she wept in sleep, and woke with tears 
Still on her face, and wet hair round her ears, 

And went about unhappily that day. 

Framing a gentle speech wherewith to pray 
For leave to sec her sisters once again, 

That they might know her happy, and her pain 
Turned all to joy, and honour come from shame. 

And so at last night and her lover came. 

And midst their fondling, suddenly she said, 

O Love, a little time we have been wed, 

And yet I ask a boon of thee this night," 

“ Psyche," he said, “if my heart tells me right. 
This thy desire may bring us bitter woe, 

For who the shifting chance of fate can know? 

Yet, forasmuch as mortal hearts are weak, 
To-morrow shall my folk thy sisters seek, 

And bear them hither ; but before the day 
Is fully ended must they go away. 

And thou— beware— for, fresh and good and true. 
Thou knowest not what worldly hearts may do, 

Or what a curse gold is unto the earth. 

Beware, lest from thy full heart, in thy mirth. 

Thou tell’st the story of thy love unseen : 

Thy loving, simple heart, fits not a queen.*’ 

Then by her kisses did she know he frowned. 

But close about him her fair arms she wound, 

Until for happiness he ’gan to smile, 

And in those arms forgat all else awhile. 

So the next day, for joy that they should come, 
Would Psyche further deck her strange new home, 
And even as she ’gan to think the thought, 

Quickly her will by unseen hands was wrought. 
Who pame and went like thoughts. Yea, how 
^ould I 

Tell of the works of gold and ivory. 

The gthns and images, those hands brought ^ef^ 
The prisoned things of earth, and sea, and\ir, 
They taught to please their Many a 

beast, 

Such as King Bacchus in his reckless least 



^ IICE ST0RT OF CUPID AKD PSVCHE. 

Makes metry wkln-hugie <riephants, aaowHRiiite And waHoiaf la my n^artea^ in iiiwoon 
"With gildti^ tasks, or dusky^griey ite^t Helpless mA smatieatded t mnk down 

And litidiiiif nbalmalmm Wherefrom 1 scarcemn waked, for as irdroam 

^e msIlOEi rhinoceros, that of nothing recks ; Dost thoa with all this toyal glory seem , 

: Dasky»maiied Hosts ; spotted leopards fair But for thy kisses mud thy words, O lorn. *' 


That throng the oaAie*brake sno^ tmseen as air ; 
The deep-naomhed tiger, dread of the teiowti 
man ; 

The eagle, and the |)eacock, and (he swan^ 
—These ^ the nohles of the birds and beasts. 

Bat therewithal, for laughter at their feasts. 

They broogbt them the gods' jesters, such as be 
Quick^obatterhig apes, that yet in mockery 
Of anxious men wrinkle their ugly brows ; 

Strange bkds with pouches, birds with beaks like 
prows. 1 

^ Of merchant«ships, with tufted crests like threads, 
With unimaginabie monstrous heads. 

Lo, such as these, in many a gilded cage 
They brought, or chained for fear of sudden rage. 
Then strewed they scented branches on the floor. 
And hung rose<garlands up by the great door, 

And wafted incense through the bowers and halls, 
And hung up fairer hangings on the walls, 

And flUed the baths with water fresh and clear, 
And in the chambers laid apparel fair, 

And spread a table for a royal feast. 

' Then when from all these labours they had 
ceased, 

Psyche they sung to sleep with lullabies ; 

Who slept mot long, but opening soon her eyes, 
Beheld her sisters on the threshold stand : 

Then did she run to take them by the hand, 

And laid her cheek to thejrs, and murmured words 
Of little meaning, like the moan of birds. 

While they bewildered stood and gazed around, 
Dike people who in some strange land have found 
One that they thought not of ; but she at last 
Stood back, and from her face the strayed locks cast, 
And, smiling through her tears, said, "Ah, that ye 
Should have to weep such useless tears for me ! 
^as,'the burden that the city bears 
For nought l O me, my father’s burning tears, 

That into all this honour I am come ! 

Nay, does he live yet? Is the ancient home 
Still stahteg? do the galleys throng the quays? 
Do the tn*own Indians glitter down the ways 
With rubies as of old? Yes, yes, ye smile, 

For ye are thinking, Imt a little while 
Apart from these haarsbe been dwelling here ; 
Truly, yet long enough, loved ones and dear, 

To make me other than 1 was of old, 

Though now when your dear faces I behold 
Am I dysdf again. But by what road 
Have ye been brought to this my new abode?" 

** Sister," said one, " I rose up from iny bed 
It sterns: this morn, and being t^)pareUd4t 


"Yea, Psyche," said the other, "as I drove 
The ivory shuttle through the shuttle-Tace, 

All was ‘dianged suddenly, and in this place 
I found myself, and ^anding on tny feet, 

Where me with sleepy words this one did greet. 
Now, sister, tell us whence these wonders come 
With all the godlike splendour of your home." 

-Ik', 

"Sisters,** she said, " mote marvds shall ye see 
When ye have been a little while with me, 
Whereof I cannot tell you more than this 
That 'midst them all I dwell in ease and bliss, 
Well loved and wedded to a mighty lord. 

Fair beyond measure, from whose loving word 
I know that happier days await me yet. 

But come, my sisters, let us now forget 
To seek for empty knowledge; ye shall take 
Some little gifts for your lost sister’s sake ; 

And whatso wonders ye may see or hear 
Of nothing frightful have ye any fear." 

Wondering they tyent with her, and looking 
round, 

Each in the other’s eyes a strange look fourjid ; 

For these, her mother’s daughters, had no part 
In her divine fresh singleness of heart, 

But longing to be great, remembered not 
How short a time one heart on earth has got. 

But keener still that guarded look now grew 
As more of that strange lovely place they knew, 
And as with growing hate, but still afeard, 

The unseen choirs’ heart-softening strains they 
heard. 

Which did but harden these ; and when at noon 
They sought the shaded waters’ freshening boon. 
And all unhidden once again they saw 
That peerless beauty, free from any flaw, 

Which now at last had won its precious meed, 

Her kindness then buffed the fire of greed 
Within their hearts — ^her gifts, the rich attire 
Wherewith she clad them, where like sparks of 
fire 

The many-coloured gems shone midst the pearls. 
The soft silks' winding lines, the work of girls 
By the Five Rivers ; their fair marvellous cmvms, 
Their sandals’ fastenings worth the rent of towns, 
Zones and carved rings, and nameless wonders fair ; 
All things her faithful slaves had brought ibem 
there, 

Given amid kisses, made them not more glad ; 
Since in their fieaits ihe ravening worm they had 
That love ^ys »ol;, nor yet is satisfied 
While aught but he has aught ; yet «till they tried 
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To look Rstii«y deemed loiyinff folk ^ 

And still Mritk Mrdsof IO¥e ker Imaiiy took; 

« So at the last all being appareUdd, .. | 

Her sisters to the banquet Psyche led. 

Fair were they, and tsacb seemed a glorious qtwsn 
With all that wondrous daintiness beseen,^ 

But Psyche clad in gown of dusky blue 
Little adorned, with deep grey eyes that knew 
The hidden marvels Of Love’s holy fire. 

Seemed like the soul of innocent desire, 

SImt from the mocking world, wherefrom those 
twain 

Seemed come to lure her thence with labour vain. 

Now having reached the place where they should 
" eat, 

Ere ’neath the canopy the three took seat. 

The eldest sister unto Psyche said, 

“And he, dear love, the man that thou hast wed. 
Will he not wish to-day thy kin to see? 

Then could we tell of thy felicity 
The better, to our folk and father dear.” 

Then Psyche reddened, “ Nay, he is not here,” 
She Itammered, “ neither will be here to-ddy, 

For mighty matters keep him far away.” 

“ Alas ! ” the younger sister said, “ Say then, 

What is the likeness of this first of men ; 

What sayest thou about his loving eyne, 

Are his locks black, or golden-red as thine ? ” 

“ Black-haired like me,” said Psyche stammering, 
And looking round, “what say I? like the king 
Who rules the world, he seems to me at least— 
Come, sisters, sit, and let us make good feast ! 

My darling and ray love ye shall behold 
I doubt not soon, his crispy hair of gold. 

His eyes unseen ; and ye shall hear his voice, 

That in my joy ye also may rejoice.” 

, Tlien did they hold their peace, although indeed 
Her sljjamraering haste they did not fail to heed. 

But at their wondrous royal feast they sat 
Thinking their thoughts, and spoke of this or that 
Between the bursts of music, until when 
The sun was leaving the abodes of men ; 

And then must Psyche to her sisters say 
That she was bid, her husband being aw’ay. 

To suffer none at night to harbour there, 

* No, not the mother that her body bare 
Or father that begat her ; therefore they 
Must leave her now, till some still happier day. , 
And therewithal more precious gifts she brought 
Whereof not e’en in dreams they couldhave thought, 
Things whereof noble stories might be told ; 

And said ; “ These matters that you here behold 
Shall be the worst of gifts that you shall have ; 
Farewell, farewell 1 and may the high gods save 


Y(mr fives and faiifo ; and ikll 

Of thehonout that! in ,;'‘5 ■ 

AnddKkrlhat giwaterifopnfoessahali^^^ 

When 1 shall leaefa n Idhg-ettduring Ixxne.*’ 

^Then thi^ though burning through tlie nfgfat to 
stay, ' 

Spake loving isvords, and went upon their way, v 
When weeping she had kissed them; but 
wept 

Such tears as traitors do, for as they stepped 
Over the threshold, in each other’s eyos 
They looked, for each was eager to suipfise 
The envy that their hearts were filled withal, 

That to their lips came welling up like gaU* 

“So,” said the first, “ this palace without folk. 
These wonders done with none to strike a stroke ; 
This singing in the air, and no one seen, 

These gifts too wonderful for any queen ; 

The trance wherein we both were wmpt away, 

And set down by her golden house to-day-— 

— These are the deeds of gods, and not of men ; 
And fortunate the day was to her, when 
Weeping she left the house where we were bom, 
And all men deemed her sham^ and most foriorn.’* 
Then said the other, reddening in her ra^, 

“ She is the luckiest one of all this age ; 

And yet she might have told us of her case, 

What god it is that dwelleth in the place, 

Nor sent us forth like beggars from her gate 
And beggarly, O sister, is our fate, 

Whose husbands wring from miserable hinds 
What tlie first battle scatters to the winds *, 

While she to us whom from her door she drives 
And makes of no account or honour, gives 
Such wonderful and priceless gifts as these, 

Fit to bedeck the limbs of goddesses I 
And yet who knows but she may get a fall? 

Tiie strongest tower has not the highest waU. 
Think well of this, when you sit safe'at home.” 

By this unto the river were they come, 

Where waited Zephyrus unseen, who cast 
A languor over them that quickly passed 
Into deep sleep, and on the ^rass they sank ; 

Then straightway did he lift them from the baidt. 
And quickly each in her fair house set down, 

Then ftew aloft above the sleeping town. 

Long in their homes they brooded over this, 

And l^w that Psyche nigh a goddess is ; 

Whiln’kll folk deemed that she quite lost had .bc^, 
For niiight they said of all that they had seen. 

But itow that night when she, withi m»y kiss, 
Had ti^d their coming, and of that and tkfe 
That kapped, he said. “These O Lm, 

Kre well ; 

Glad 1 that no evil thing befeU. 
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And between th^ fath<w*fi jbouse and me 
Mast thou choose now ; then dther roplly 
Shalt thou go home, and wed some king at last. 
And have no harm for all that here has passed ; 

Or dse, my love, bear as thy brave heart may, ' 
This loneliness in hope of that fair day. 

Which, by my bead, shall come to thee ; and then 
Shalt thou be glorious to the sons of men, 

And by my side shalt sit in such estate 
That in all time ail men shall sing thy fate. " 

But with that word such love through her he 
breathed, 

That round about him her fair arms she wreathed ; 
And so with loving passed the night away, 

And wi& fresh hope came on the fresh May day. 
And so passed many a day and many a night. 

And weariness was balanced with delight, 

And into such a mind was Psyche brought, 

That little of her father’s house she thought, 

But ever of the happy day to come 

When she should go unto her promised home. 

Till she that threw the golden apple down 
Upon the board, and lighted up Troy toy/n, 

On dusky wings came flying o’er the place, 

And seeing Psyche with her happy face . 

Asleep beneath some fair tree blossoming, 

Into her sleep straight cast an evil thing ; 

Whereby she dretimed she saw her father laid 
Panting for breath beneath the golden shade 
Of his great bed's embroidered canopy, 

And with his last breath moaning heavily 
Her name and fancied woes ; thereat she woke, 
And this ill dream through all her quiet broke. 

And when next morn her Love from her would go. 
And going, as it was his wont to do. 

Would kiss her sleeping, he must find the tears 
Filling the hollows of her rosy ears 
And wetting half the golden hair that lay 
*Twixt him and her : then did he speak and say, 

** 0 Love, why dost thou lie awake and weep. 
Who for content shouldst have good heart to sleep 
This cold hour ere the dawning?” Nought she said. 
But wept aloud. Then cried he, “ By my head ! 
Whate’er thou wishes! I will do for thee ; 

Yea, if it make an end of thee and me.” 

“O Love,” she said, “ I scarce dare ask again, 
Yet is there in mine heart an aching pain 
To know what of my father is become : 

So would I send mf sisters to my home, 

Because I doubt indeed they never told 
Of all my honour in this house of gold ; 

Asid now of them a great oath would I take." 

He said, ** Alas 1 and hast thou been awake 
For them indeed ? who in my arms asleep 
Mights! well have been ; for their sakes didst thou 
weep. 


Who mights! have smiled to feet my kiss on thee? 
Yet as thou wishes! once more shall it^, 

Because my oath constrains me, and tHy tears. 

And yet again beware, and make these fears 
Of none avail ; nor waver any more, 

I pray thee : for already to the shore 
Of all delights and joys thou drawest nigh.” 

He spoke, and from the chamber straight did fly 
To highest heaven, and going softly then, 

Wearied the father of all gods and men 
With prayers for Psyche’s immortality. 

Meantime went Zephyrus across the sea, 

To bring her sisters to her arms again. 

Though of that message little was he fain, 
Knowing their ’malice and their cankered hearts. 

For now these two had thought upon their parts, 
And made up a false tale for Psyche’s ear ; 

For when awaked, to her they drew anear, 
Sobbing, their faces in their hands they hid, 

Nor when she asked them why this thing they did 
Would answer aught, till, trembling, Psyche said, 
" Nay, nay, what is it? is our father dead? 

Or do ye weep these tears for shame that ye 
Have told him not of my felicity. 

To make me weep amidst my new-found bliss ? 

Be comforted, for short the highway is 
To my forgiveness : this day shall ye go 
And take him gifts, and tell him all ye know 
Of this my unexpected happy lot.” 

Amidst fresh sobs one said, “ We told him not 
But by good counsel did we bide the thing, 
Deeming it well that he should feel the sting 
For once, than for awhile be glad again. 

And after come to suffer double pain.” 

“Alas! what mean you, sister?” Psyche said, 
For terror waxing pale as are the dead. 

** O sister, speak 1 ” “ Child, by this loving kiss," 

Spake one of them, “ and that remembered bliss 
We dwelt in when our mother was alive, 

Or ever we began with ills to strive. 

By all the hope thou hast to see again 
Our aged father and to soothe his pain, 

I charge thee tell me, —Hast thou seen the thing 
Thou callest Husband ? ” 

Breathless, quivering, 

Psyche cried out, “ Alas I what sayest thou? 

What riddles wilt thou speak unto me now? ” 

** ALas ! ” she said ; “ then is it as I thought. 
Sister, in dreadful places have we sought 
To learn about thy case, and thus we found 
A wise man, dwelling underneath the ground 
In a dark awful cave : he told to us 
A horrid tale thereof, and piteous, 

That thou wert wedded to an evil thing, 

A serpent-bodied flend of poisonous sting, 
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tetial of form, yet therewith iackiiig nOl 
E*en such a soul as wicked men have got ; 

Thus ages long agone the gods made him, 

And set him in a lake hereby to swim ; 

But every hundred years he hath this gralbe, 

Yhat he may change within this golden place 
Into a fair young man by night alone. 

Alas, my sister, thou hast cause to groan ! 

What sayest thou ? — /f/s words are fair and soft ; 
He raineth loving kisses on me oft^ 

Weeping for love; he tells me of a day 
When from this place we both shall go away. 

And he shall kiss tne then no more unseen. 

The while / sit by him a glorious queen 

—Alas, poor child ! it pleaseth thee, his kiss ? 
Then must I show thee why he doeth this : 

Because he willeth for a time to save 
Thy body, wretched one ! that he may have 
Both child and mother for his watery hell — 

Ah, what a tale this is for me to tell I 

“ Thou prayest us to save thee, and we can ; 
Since for nought else we sought that wise old man, 
Who for great gifts and seeing that of kings 
W'e both were come, has told us all these things. 
And given us a fair lamp of hallowed oil 
That he has wrought with danger and much toil ; 
And thereto has he added a sharp knife. 

In forging which he well-nigh lost his life, 

.\bout him so the devils of the pit 

Came swarming — O, my sister, hast th ou it ? 

Straight from her gown the other one drew out 
The lamp and knife, which Psyche, dumb with 
doubt 

And misery at once, took in her hand. 

Then said her sister, ‘ ' From this doubtful land 
Thou gav’st us royal gifts a while ago, 

But these we give thee, though they lack for show. 
Shall be to thee a belter gift, — thy life. 

Put now in some sure place th-s lamp and knife. 
And when he sleeps rise silently from bed 
.And hold the hallowed lamp above his head. 

And swiftly draw the charmed knife across 
His cursed neck, thou well may’st bear the loss ; 
Nor shall he keep his man’s shape more, when he 
First feels the iron wrought so mysticly : 

But thou, flee unto us, we have a tale, 

Of what has been thy lot within this vale, 

W'hen we have ’scaped therefrom ; which we shall do 
By virtue of strange spells the old man knew. 
Farewell, sweet sister ! here we may not stay, 

Lest in returning he should pass this way ; 

^ut in the vale we will not fail to wait 
Till thou art loosened from thine evil fate.” 

Thus went they, and for long they said not aught, 
Fearful lest any should surprise their thought, 

But in such wise had envy conquered fear, 

That they were fain that eve to bide anear 


Their sister's mined bomh ; bht when thi^ 
tfittto the river, on them^U the aim» 

ReiSstleis languor they h^^d felt before, 

And froitl the blossom# of that flowery shore 
Their sleeping bodies soon did Zephyr bear, ^ - 

For other folk to hatch new ills and care. 

But on the ground sat Psyche all alone. 

The lamp and knife beside her, and no moan 
She made, but silent let the long hours go. 

Till dark night closed around her and v'oe. 

Then trembling she arose ; for now di^w near 
The time of utter loneliness and fear. 

And she must think of death, who until now 
Had thought of mined life, and love brought low ; 
And with that thought, tormenting doubt there 
came, 

And images of some unheard-of sbamfe. 

Until forlorn, entrapped of gods she felt, 

As though in some Strange hell her spirit dwelt.. 

Yet driven by her sisters' words at last, 

And by remembrance of the time now past. 

When she stood trembling, as the oracle 
With all. its fearful doom upon her fell, 

She to her hapless wedding-chamber turned. 

And whil^ the waxen tapers freshly burned 
She laid those dread gifts ready to her hand, 

Then quenched the lights, and by the bed did 
stand, , 

Turning these matters in her troubled mind ; 

And sometimes hoped some glorious man to find 
Beneath the lamp, fit bridegroom for a bride • 

Like her ; ah, then I with what joy to his side 
Would she creep back in the dark silent night ; 

But whiles she quaked at thought of what a sight 
The lamp might show her ; the hot msh of blood 
The knife might shed upon her as she stood, 

The dread of some pursuit, the hurrying out, 
Through rooms where every sound would seem a 
shout. 

Into the windy night among the trees, 

Where many a changing monstrous sight one see^. 
When nought at all has happed to chill the blood. 

But as among these evil thoughts she stood, 

She heard him coming, and straight crept to bed. 
And felt him touch her with a new-born dread. 

And durst not answer to his words of love. 

But when he slept, she rose that tale to prove. 

And sliding down as softly as might be, 

.\nd moving through the chamber quietly, ^ 

She gat the lamp within her trembling haml. 

And long, debating of these things, did stand 
In that thick darkness, till she seemed to be 
A dwdler in some black eternity, 

And nyhat she once had called the world 4id seem 
A hollow void, a colourless mad dream ; 
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aloti^thre^ tiDMla vahi< 
moved her keavy hand» thm 
It midwn ; at la$l throtrg^^ tbe place 
its flame i^ared, %htlogr up her woeful f|ce. 
^Whbse eyes the sBkeu carpet did but meet, 

Grown strange and awful, and her own wan feet 
As toward the bed she stole ; but come thi^eto ^ 
Back with dosed eyes and quivering lips, she threw 
Her lovdy head, and strove to think of it, 

While images of fearful things did flit 
Before her e^; thus, raising up the hand 
I'hat bore the lamp, one moment did she stand 
As man*s time tells it* and then suddenly 
Opened l^%es, but scarce kept back a cry 
.Jlfrwhai i^e saw ; for there before her lay 
‘ The very Love brighter than dawn of day ; 

Ahd as he lay there smiling, her own name 
His gentle lips in sleep began to frame, 

And as to touch her ikce bis hand did move ; 

O then, indeed, her faint heart %welled for love. 
And she began to sob, and tears fell fast 
Upon the bed. — ^But as she turned at last 
To quench the lamp, there happed a little thing 
That quenched her new delight, for flickering 
The treacherous flame cast on his shoulder fair 
A burning drop ; he woke, and seeing her there 
The meaning of that sad sight knew full well, 

Nor was there need the piteous tale to tell. 

Thei? on her knees she fell with a great cry, 

For in bis face she saw the thunder nigh, 

And she began to know what she had done, 

And saw herself henceforth, unloved, alone. 

Pass onward to the grave ; and once again 
She heard the voice she now must love in vain. 

Ah, has it come to pass? and hast thou lost 
A life of love, "and must thou still be tossed 
«^One moment in the sun 'twixt night and night? 
And must I lose what would have been delight, 
Untasted yet amidst immortal bliss, ’ 

Tb wed a soul made worthy of my kiss, 
in a frame so wonderfully made? 

** O wavering heart, farewell 1 be not afraid 
That I with fire will burn thy body fair, 

Or cas(<^thy sweet limbs piecemeal through the air ; 
The ^tes shall work thy punishment alone, 

And thine own memory of our kindness done. 

“ Alas 1 what "wilt thou do? how shalt thou bear 
The cruel world, tlM sickening still despair, 

The mocking, curious faces bent on thee, 

When tjiou hast known what love there is in me? 
O happy only, if thou couldst forget. 

And live unholpen, lonely, loveless yet, 

But untormented through the little span 
That on the earth ye call the l^e of man* 

Alas I th%t thou, too a thii% to die, 

Shooldst so be born to double misery ! . . 


Farewdl I though I, k god, 4in never know , 
How thou Oatist lose thy pain, time go 
Over thine bead. and^hoNt maye| mingle yet 
The bitter and the sweet, nor quite forget, 

Nor quite remember, till these things shall seem 
The wavering memocy of a lovely dream." 

Therewith he caught his shafts up and his bow, 
And striding through the chamheis did he go. 
Light all around, him ; and she, wailing sore, 

Still followed after ; but he turned no more. 

And when into the moonlit night he came 
From out her sight he vanished like a flame, 

And on the threshold till the dawn of day 
Through all the changes of the night she lay. 


At daybreak when she lifted up her eyes, 

She looked around with heavy dull surprise, 

And rose to enter the fair golden place ; 

But then remembering all her piteous case 
She turned away, lamenting very sore, 

And wandered down unto the river shore ; 

There, at the head of a green pool and deep, 

She stood so long that she forgot to weep, 

And the wild things about the water-side 
From such a silent thing cared not to hide ; 

The dace pushed 'gainst the stream, the dragon-fly. 
With its green-painted wing, went flickering by ; 
'Fhe water-hen, the lustred kingfisher, 

Went on their ways and took no heed of her ; 

The little reed birds never ceased to sing, 

And still the eddy, like a living thing, 

Broke into sudden gurgles at her feet. 

But 'midst these fair things, on that morning sweet, 
How could she, weary creature, find a place? 

She moved at last, and lifting up her face. 
Gathered her raiment up and cried, " Farewell, 

O fairest lord ! and since I cannot dwell 
With thee in heaven, let me now hide my head 
In whatsoever dark place dwell the dead ! " 

And with that word she leapt into the stream. 
But the kind river even yet did deem * 

That she should live, and, with all gentle care, 
Cast her ashore within a meadow fair. 

Upon the other side, where Shepherd Pan 
Sat looking down upon the water wan, 

Goat-legged and merry, who called out, ‘‘Fair 
maid, 

Why goest thou hurrying to the feeble shade 
Whence none return ? Well do I know thy pain, 
For I am old, and have not lived in vain ; 

Thou wilt forget all that within a wliile, 

And on some other happy youth wilt smile ; 

And sure he must be dull indeed if he 
Forget not all things in. his ecstasy 
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At %ht of sm arwondef MteMSttr 
That la that diaguis gtmn mme cyet ataiin, 
Old as t am : but to the fod of Love 
Pray now, swi^ child, lor all tlungacaa hmimym.** 
Weeping she passed him. bat Ml revereliitlip, 
And wdl she saw that she was not to die 
Till she had filled the measure of tier woe. 

So through the meads she passed, half blind and 
slow, 

And on her sisters somewhat now she thought ; 
And, pondering on the evil they had wrought,^ 

The veil fell from her, and she saw their guile. 

' ‘ Alas ! ” she said, “ can death make folk so vile? 
What wonder that the gods are glorious then, 

Who cannot feel the hates and fears of men ? 
Sisters, alas, for what ye us«i to be I 
Once did I think, whatso might hap to me, 

Still at the worst, within your arms to find 
A haven of pure love ; then were ye kind. 

Then was your joy e’en as my very own — 

And now, and now, if I can be alone 
That is my best ; but that can never be, 

For your unkindness still shall stay with me 
When ye are dead— But thou, my love 1 my dear ! 
Wert thou not kind? — I should have lost my fear 
Within a little — Yea, and e'en just now 
With angry godhead on thy lovely brow, 

Still thou wert kind — And art thou gone away 
For ever? I know not, but day by d£^ 

Still will I seek thee till I come to die,' 

And nurse remembrance of felicity 
Within my heart, although it wound me sore ; 

For what am I but thine for evermore ! ” 

Thenceforth her back upon the world she turned 
As she had known it ; in her heart there burned 
Such deathless love, that still uniired she went : 
The huntsman dropping down the woody bent. 

In the still evening, saw her passing by, 

And for her beauty fain would draw anigh, 

But yet durst not ; the shepherd on the down 
Wondering, would shade his eyes with fingers 
brown, , 

As on the hill’s brow, looking o’er the lands, 

She stood with straining eyes and clinging hands, 
While the wind blew the raiment from her feet ; 
TJie wandering soldier her grey eyes would meet, 
That took no heed of him, and drop his own ; 

Like a thin dream she passed the clattering town ; 
On the thronged quays she watched the ships 
come in 

Patient, amid the strange outlandish din ; 
Unscared she saw the sacked towns' miseries, 

And marching armies passed before her eyes. 

And still of her the god had such a care 

That none might wrong her. though alone and Mr, 


: Through rough and smooth sIm nipwiaj^, mwagr a 

1^1 si her i)OpoJha4,a^nig!k poesod wHtyu 

Meanwhile the sistecs, eadh m hast tmn. bonus* 
Waited the da^r when ptificast she copa 
And ask their pity ; when perchance, indeed 
They looked to give her shelter in her need, 

And with soft words such faint reproaches take 
As she durst make them for her ruin’s sake ; 

But day passed day, and still no Psydie came. 

And while they |ivondered whether, to tbett^nanie 
Their plot had failed, or gained its end too well, 
And Psyche slain, no tale thereof could tell.«>> 
Amidst these things, the eldest si^er lay 
Asleep one evening of a summer day. 

Dreaming she saw the god of Love anigh. 

Who seemed to say unto her lovingly, 

“ Hail unto thee, fair sister of my love; 

Nor fear me for that thou her faith didst prove, 
And found it wanting, for thou too art fair, 

Nor is her place filled ; rise, and have no care. 

For father or for friends, but go straightway 
Unto the rock where she was borne tl^ day ; 
There, if thou hast a will to be my bride. 

Put thou all fear of horrid death aside. 

And leap from off the cliff, and there will coine 
My slaves, to bear thee up and take thee home. 
Haste then, before the summer night grows late, 
For in my house thy beauty I await I ’* 

So spake the dream ; and through the night Sdt 
sail, c 

And to the other sister bore the tale, 

While this one rose, nor doubted of the thing, 

Such deadly pride unto her heart did cling ; 

But by the tapers’ light triumphantly, 

Smiling, her mirrored body did she eye, 

Then hastily rich raiment on her cast 
And through the sleeping serving-people passed, 
And looked with changed eyes on the moonlit 
street, 

Nor scarce could feel the ground beneath her feet. 
But long the .ime seemed to her, till she came 
There where her sister once was borne to shame : 
And when she reached the bare cliffs ruggm 
brow 

She cried aloud, “ O Love, receive me now, 

Who atp not all unworthy to be thine ! ” 

And with that word, her jewelled arms did shine : 
Outstrejfehed beneath the moon, and with one 
l^eath ‘ 

She Spmng to meet the outstreMied aiws OC 

D^th, 

The only god that waited for her diere i 
And th e gathered moment of despair ; 

A hideous thing her traitroua hfe did sefia. 
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But wh the ptu^nUig of tiuit hollow cheam 
The other sister t<m, and as might» > 

Arrayed herself alone In that e^ll night. 

And so slcde forth, and making no delay 
Came to the rock anigh the dawn of day ; 

No warning there her sister’s, spirit gave. 

No doubt came nigh the fore-doomed soul to 
save, 

But with a fever burning in her blood, 

With glittefing eyes and crimson cheeks she stood 
One moment on the brow, the while she cried, 

** Receive me. Love, chosen to be thy bride 
From Ull the million women of the world ! ’* 

Then o'er the cliff her wicked limbs were hurled, 
.Nor has the language of the earth a name 
For that surprise of terror and of shame. 


Now, midst her wanderings, on a hot noontide, 
Psyche passed down a road, where, on each side, 
The yellow cornfields lay, although as yet 
Unto the stalks no sickle had been set ; 

The lark sung over them, the butterfly 
Flickered from eat* to ear distractedly, 

The kestrel hung above, the weasel peered 
From out the wheat-stalks on her unafeard, 

Along the road the trembling poppies shed 
On the burnt grass their crumpled leaves and red ; 
Most lonely was it, nothing Psyche knew 
Unto what land of all the world she drew ; 

Aweary was she, faint and sick at heart, 

Bowed to the earth by thoughts of that sad part 
She needs must play : some blue flower from the 
com 

That in her fingers ere while she had borne, 

Now dropped from them, still clung unto her 
gown ; 

Over the hard way hung her head adown 
Despairingly, but still her weary feet 
Moved on half conscious, her lost love to meet, 

S»o going, at the last she raised her eyes, 

And saw a grassy mound before her rise 
Over the yellow plain, and thereon was 
A mai^le fane with doors of burnished brass, 

'Aat 'twixt the pillars set about it burned ; 

So thitherward from off the road she turned, 

And soon she heard a rippling water sound. 

And reached a stream that girt the hill around. 
Whose green waves wooed het body lovingly ; 

So looking round, and seeing no soul anigh, 
Unclad, she crossed the shaUows, and there laid 
Her dusty raiment in the alder-shade, 

And, slipped adown into the shaded pool, 

And with the pleasure of the water cool 
Soothed her tired limbs awhile, then with a sigh 
Came forth, and clad her body hastily. 


And up the hill miKle for the little fsmp 

But when its threshold now her feer did gain. 
She, looking through the pillars of the sbiine, 
Beheld therein a golden image shine 
Of golden Ceres ; then she passed the door, 

And with bowed head she stood awhile before 
The smiling image, striving for some word 
That did not name her lover and her lord, 

Until midst rising tears at last she prayed : 

** OJkind one, if while yet I was a maid 
I ever did thee pleasure, on this day 
Be kind to me, poor wanderer on the way, 

Who strive my love upon the earth to meet ! 

Then let me rest my weary, doubtful feet 
Within thy quiet house a little while, 

And on my rest if thou wouldst please to smile, 
And send me news of my own love and lord, 

It would not cost thee, lady, many a word." 

But straight from out the shrine a svyeet voice 
came, 

O Psyche, though of me thou hast no blame. 
And though indeed thou sparedst not to give 
What my soul loved, while happy thou didst 
live. 

Yet little can I give now unto thee, 

Since thou art rebel, slave, and enemy 
Unto the love-inspiring Queen ; this grace 
Thou hast alone of me, to leave this place 
Free as thou earnest, though the lovely one 
Seeks for the sorceress who entrapped her son 
In every land, and has small joy in aught, 

Until before her presence thou art brought," 

Then Psyche, trembling at the words she spake. 
Durst answer nought, nor for that counsel’s sake 
Could other offerings leave except her tears ; 

As now, tormented by the new-born fears 
The words divine had raised in her, she passed 
The brazen threshold once again, and cast 
A dreary hopeless look across the plain, 

Whose golden beauty now seemed nought and 
vain 

Unto her aching heart ; then down the hill 
She went, and crossed the shallows of the rill, 

And wearily she went upon her way, 

Nor any homestead passed upon that day, 

Nor any hamlet, and at night lay down 
Within a wood, far off from any town. 

There, waking at the dawn, did she behold. 
Through the green leaves, a glimmer as of gold, 
And. passing on, amidst an oak-grove found 
A pillared temple gold-adorned and round, 

Whose walls were hung with rich and precious 
things. 

Worthy to be the ransom of great kings ; 

And in the midst of gold and ivory 
An image of Queen Juno did she ; 
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tlien her htiirt sw«»l1e4 lirithin her« find ahe thc^ht,^ 

''Surety the gods hereto my steps huve btouiht* 

And they wilt yet be merciful and give 

Some little joy to me, that 1 may live 

Till my Love finds me.*' Then upon her knees 

She fell, and prayed, " O Crown of goddesses, 

I pray thee, give me shelter in this place, 

Nor turn away from me thy much-loved face. 

If ever I gave golden gifts to thee 

In happier times when my right hand was free,** 

Then from the inmost shrine there came a voice 
That said, " It is so, well mays! thou rejoice 
That of thy gifts I yet ha^e memory, 

Wherefore mayst thou depart forewarned and free ; 
Since she that won the golden apple lives, 

And to her servants mighty gifts now gives 
To find thee out, in whatso land thou art, 

For thine undoing : loiter not, depart ! 

For what immortal yet shall shelter thee 
From her that rose from out the unquiet sea?’* 

Then Psyche moaned but in her grief and fear, 

" Alas 1 and is there shelter anywhere 
Upon the green fiame-hiding earth?" said she, 

" Or yet beneath it is there peace for me? 

O Love, since in thine arms I cannot rest. 

Or lay my weary head upon thy breast, 

Have pity yet upon thy love forlorn, 

Make me as though I never had been born ! *’ 

Then wearily she went upon her wa ^ , 

And so, about the middle of the day, 

She came before a green and flowery place, 

Walled round about in manner of a chase, 

Whereof the gates as now were open wide ; 

Fair grassy glades and long she saw inside 
Betwixt great trees, down which the unscared deer 
Were playing ; yet a pang of deadly fear. 

She knew not why, shot coldly through her heart, 
And thrice she turned as though she would depart, 
And thrice returned, and in the gateway stood 
With wavering feet : small flowers as red as blood 
Were growing up amid the soft green grass, 

And here and there a fallen rose there was. 

And on the trodden grass a silken lace. 

As though crowned revellers had passed by the . 
place. 

The restless sparrows chirped upon the wall 
And faint far music on her ears did fall, 

And from the trees wdthin, the pink-foot doves 
Still told their weary tale unto their loves. 

And all seemed peaceful more than words could say. 

Then she, whose heart still whispered, “Keep 
away," 

Was drawn by strong desire unto the. place. 

So toward the greenest glade she set her face, 
Murmuring, '* Alas ! and what a wretch am I, 

That I should fear the summer*s greenery I * 


Yea. and is. death now 
When ionejy through the v^odd I wander 
. But when ^ was amidst those ancient grpvtlSt 
Whose close green leaves and choirs of mo^hig 
doves 

Shut out the world, then so alone she seemed, 

So strange, her former life was but as dreamed ; ' 
Beside the hopes and fears that drew her on, 

Till so far through that green place she had won, 
That she a rose-hedged garden could behold 
Before a house made beautiful with gol<^; 

Which, to her mind beset with that past dream. 
And dim foreshadowings of ill fate, did seem 
That very house, her joy and misety, 

Where that fair sight her longing eyes did see 
They should not see again ; but now the sound 
Of pensive music echoing all around, 

Made all things like a picture, and from thence 
Bewildering odours floating, dulled her sense. 

And killed her fear, and, urged by strong desire 
To see how all should end, she drew yet nigher, 
And o’er the hedge beheld the heads of girls 
Embraced by garlands fresh, and orient pearls, 
And heard sweet voices murmuring ; then a thrill 
Of utmost joy all memory seemed to kill 
Of good or evil, and her eager hand 
Was on the wicket, then her feet did stand 
Upon new flowers, the while her dizzied eyes 
Gazed wildly round on half-seen mysteries, 

And wandered from unnoting face to face. 

For round a fountain midst the flowery place 
Did she behold full many a minstrel girl ; 

While nigh them, on the grass in giddy whirl, 
Bright raiment and white limbs and sandalled 
feet 

Flew round in time unto the music sweet, 

Whose strains no more were pensive now nor sad, 
But rather a fresh sound of triumph had ; 

And round the dance were gathered damsels fair, 
Clad in rich robes adorned with jewels rare ; 

Or little hidden by some woven mist, 

That, banging round them, here a bosom kissed 
And there a knee, or driven by the wind 
About some lily’s bowing stem was twined. 

But when a little Psyche’s eyes grew clear, 

A sight they saw that brought back all her fear 
A hundred-fold, though neither heaven nor earth 
To sttith a fair sight elsewhere could give birth j 
Because apart, upon a golden throne 
Of marvellous work, a woman sat alone, 

Watching the dancers with a smiling face, 

Whose beauty sole had lighted up the place. 

A crown there was upon her gloripus head, 

A garl|nd round about her girdlestead, 

Where matchless wonders of the hid|^n iea 
Were brought together and set wondei^ully ; 
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Naked she wee dfeiiJ dlae, btfr Jiar Mr 
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WtaJ of low from out ber gttf eyes 


Wdl iblgfbt the birds leave singing on the trees 
To vraitcb.in peace that crown of goddesses, 

Vet well might Psyche sicken at the sight, 

And Ibel her feet wax heavy, her head light *, 

For how at last her evil day was come, 

Bij^ had wandered to the very home 
1 '^ her ihost bitter cruel enemy. 

Half-dead, yet must she turn abchit to flee. 

Bat as her eyes back o’er her shoulder gazed, 

And with weak hands her clinging gown she raised, 
And from her lips unwitting came a moan, 

She felt strong arms about her body thrown, 

And, blind with feaf, was haled along till she 
Saw floating by her faint eyes dizzily 
That vision of the pearls and roses fr^sh. 

The golden carpet and the rosy flesh. 

Then, as in vain she strove to make some sound, 
A sweet voice seemed to pierce the air around 
With bitter words ; her doom rang in her ears, 
She felt the misery that lacketh tears. 

Come hither, damsels, and the pearl behold 
That hath no price? See now the thrice-tried 
gold, 

That ail men worshipped, that a god would have 
To be his bride ! how like a wretched slave 
She cowers down, and lacketh even voice 
To plead her cause ! Come, damsels, and rejoice, 
That now once more the waiting world will move. 
Since she is found, the well-loved soul of love ! 

** And thou, poor wretch, what god hath led thee 
here? 

Art thou so lost in this abyss of fear, 

Tboh canst not weep thy misery and shame? 

Caust thou not even speak thy shameful name?" 

But even then the flame of fervent love 
In Psyche’s tortured heart began to move, 

And gave her utterance, and she said, “ Alas I 
Surely the end of life has come to pass 
For me, who have been bride of very Love, 
love still bides in me, O Seed of Jove, 

For such I know thee ; slay me, nought is lost t 
For had I bad iha will to count the cost 
And buy my love with all this misery, 

Thus and no otherwise the thing should be. 

Would I were dead, my wretdttd beauty gone. 

No trouble now to thee or any one ! '* 

And with t^iat last word did idie hangher head, 
M <HiC%ho hears not, whatsoe'er Is saM 1 


ei - 


J3«a Veniiseiah^g wiili ai ^ieeilxtM cry ' 

SM, ^ O ihoa M, 1 iiidU let tte dte 
But thou shah seap the hareest thou hast Knrn 
And many a day thy wretched lot bemoan. 

Tboo art my slave, and not a day sfaaU be 
Buti wifi fliid some dtting task for thee, 

Nor will 1 slay thee tiH thou hop’st agam. 

What, thinke^ thou that utterly in vaia 
Jove is my sire, and in despite my will 
That thou canst mock me with thy beauty still? 
Come forth, O strong-armed, punish this new slave. 
That she henceforth a humble heart may have." 

All round about the dkmsels in a ring 
Were drawn to see the ending of the thing, 

And now as Psyche’s eyes stared wildly round 
No help in any face of them she found 
As from the fair and dreadful face she turned 
In whose grey eyes such steadfast anger burned ; 
Yet midst her agony she scarcely knew 
What thing it was the goddess bade them do. 

And all the pageant, like a dreadful dream 
Hopeless and long-enduring grew to seem ; 

Yea, when the strong-armed through the crowd did 
break, 

Girls like to those, whose close-locked squadron 
shake 

The echoing surface of the Asian plain, . 

And when she saw their threatening hands, in vain 
She strove to speak, so like a dream it was ; 

So like a dream that this should come to pass, 

And ’neath her feet the green earth open^ not. 

But when her breaking heart again waxed hot 
With dreadful thoughts and prayers unspeakable 
As all their bitter torment on her fell, 

When she her own voice heard, nor knew its 
sound, 

And like red flame she saw the trees and ground, 
Then first she seemed to know what misery 
To helpless folk upon the earth can be. 

But while beneath the many moving feet 
The small crushed flowers sent up their odour 
sweet, 

Above sat Venus, calm, and very fair, 

^He^ white limbs bared of all her golden hair. 

Into ber heart all wrath cast back again, 

As on the terror and the helpless pain 

She gazed with gentle eyes, and unmoved ^ile; 

Such as in Cyprus, the fair blossomed isle, 

When on the altar in the summer night 
They pile the roses up for her delight. 

Men see within their hearts, and long that they 
Unto her very body there might pray. 

At last to them some dainty sign she made 
To held their cruel hands, and therewith bade 
To bear her slave new gained from out her sight 
And icfep her safely till the monk’s Hg^t : 






So ber aciMs ihc ewanl they led 
With fainting Um^wl heavy downcast Ikhh^ ' 
And sdmen^h llghdess piiiK^ii nasi 
To bra^ alone o’er happy di^ tog pa^ 

And all the dreadful times that yet ^uki be. 

But she being gone, one moment pensively 
The goddess did the distant hills behold, 

Then bade her girls bind up her hair of gold, 

And veil her breast, the very forge of love, 

With raiment that no earthly shuttle wove. 

And ’gainst the hard earth arm her lovely feet ; 
Then she went forth, some shepherd ktag to meet 
Deep in the hollow of a shaded vale. 

To make his woes a long-enduring tale. 


But over Psyche, hapless and forlorn, 

Unseen the sun rose on the morrow morn. 

Nor knew she aught about the death of night 
Until her gaoler's torches filled with light 
The dreary place, blinding her unused eyes, 

And she their voices heard that bade her rise ; 

She did their bidding, yet grown faint and pale 
She shrank away and strove her arms to veil 
In her gown’s bosom, and to hide from them 
Her little feet within her garment’s hem ; 

But mocking her, they brought her thence away, 
And led her forth into the light of day. 

And brought her to a marble cloister fair 
Where sat the queen on her adoriuSd chair. 

But she, as down the sun-streaked place they 
came, 

Cried out, “ Haste ! ye, who lead my grief and 
shame.” 

And when she stood before her trembling, said. 
Although within a palace thou wast bred 
Yet dost thou carry but a slavish heart, 

And fitting is it thou shouldsi learn thy part, 

And know the state whereunto thou art brought ; 
Now, heed what yesterday thy folly taught, 

And set thyself to>day my will to do ; 

Ho ye, bring that which I commanded you,” 

Then forth came two, and each upon her back 
Bore up with pain a huge half-bursten sack, 

^ Which, setting down, they opened on the floor, 
And from their hempen mouths a stream did pour 
Of mingled seeds, and grain, peas, pulse, and 
wheat, 

Poppies and millet, and coriander sweet, 

And many another brought' from far-off lands. 
Which mingling more witli swift t^d ready hands 
They piled into a heap oomused and gxeat. 

And then said Venus, tm^g from her seat. 
Slave, hem 1 leave UieeJmit befoie the 
These minted seeds tl^pands tolimt 


All laid in heaps, eseih almr its 
Aifdif in Any heap 1 chance to Bad ; . 

An alien ato ; tbmi knowest ainoe jmsteedagr . 
How disobedient slaves the forfeit pay.** > 

Therewith she turned and left the pnto* feir' 
And from its outskirts rose into the air, 

And flew until beneath her lay the sea, 

Iben, looking on its green waves lovingly, 
^^omewhat she dropped, and low adown she tor 
Until she reached the temple that she knew 
Within a sunny bay of her fair isle. 

But Psyche sadly labouring all the while 
With hopeless heart felt the swift hours go by, 

And knowing well what bitter mockery 
Lay in that task, yet did she whit she might 
That something should be finished ere the night, 
And she a little mercy yet might ask ; 

But the first hours of that long feverish ta^ 

Passed amid mocks ; for oft the damsels came 
About her, and made meriyanrith her shame. 

And laughed to see her trembling eagerness, 

And how, with some small lappet of her dress. 

She winnotved out the wheat, and how she bent 
Over the millet, hopelessly intent ; 

And how she guarded well some tiny heap 
But just begun, from their long raiments’ sweep ; 
And how herself, with girt gown, carefully [ * 

She went betwixt the heaps that 'gan to lie ‘ 
Along the floor ; though they were small enoW, 
When shadows lengthened and the suu was to ; 
But at the last these left her labouring, 

Not daring now to weep, lest some snaall thing v 
Should ’scape her blinded eyes, and soon far oifl 
She heard the echoes of their careless scofi^ 

Longer the shades grew, quicker sank the sufl. 
Until at last the day was well-nigh done. 

And every minute did she think to hear 
The fair Queen’s dreaded footsteps drawing nearj; 
But Love, that moves the earth, and skies, and sum 
Beheld his old love in her misery. 

And wrapped her heart in sudden gentle sleep ; 
And meanwhile caused unnumbered anti to cmep 
About her, and they wrought so busily 
'Hiat all, ere sundown, was as it should be, 

And homeward went again the kingless folk. 

Bewildered with her joy again she woke, 

But scarce bad tkne the unseet^hands to bless, , 
That thus had helped her utter feebleness, ' 

Ere Venus came, fresh from the watery way, 
Pamlng with alt the pleasure of the day ; 

But when she saw the ordered heaps, her sm^ 
Faded away, she cried out, ** Base and 
Thott^to indeed ; this labour fittto thee.;' 

But tto I know thy feigned stmp^it|r^ ■ , 
Thine inward cunntngt thmefore h<to ^ 

Since tou ait furnished well with hlddw lo^ 
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. WhlKnit Bonife ia«kr«ccoiDpli6hed. pass away ! ** 

So wi|h a firoam she passed on, muttering, 

|i?Oiigbt<faave { done, to-morrow a new thing.** 

$0 the morning Psyche did they lead 

pmo a terr^ o'er a flowery mead, 

^^iHiere Venos sat, hid from the young sun*s rays. 
Upon the fairest of all summer days ; 

^She poised o'er the meads as they drew nigh, 

And said; See how that stream goes glittering by, 
And on itsimnks my golden sheep now pass. 
Cropping sweet mouthfuls of the flowery grass ; 

If thou, O cunning slave, to-day art fain 
To saw thys^f from well-remembered pain, 

Put forth a little of thy hidden skill, 

And with their golden fleece thy bosom fill ; 

Yet make no haste, but ere the sun is down 
Cast it before my feet from out thy gown ; 

Surely thy labour is but light to-day. ’* 

Then sadly went p<g>r Psyche on her way, 
Wondering wherein the snare lay, for she knew 
No easy thing it was she had to do ; 

Nor had she failed indeed to note the smile 
Wherewith the goddess praised her for the guile 
That she, unhappy, lacked so utterly. 

Amidst these thoughts she crossed the flowery lea, 
And came unto the glittering river's side ; 

And, seeing it was neither deep nor wide, 

She drew her sandals off, and to the knee 
Girt up her gown, and by a willow-tree 
Went down into the water, and but sank 
Up to raid-leg therein ; but from the bank 
She scarce had gone three steps, before a voice 
Called out to her, '* Stay, Psyche, and rejoice 
That 1 am here to help thee, a poor reed, 

The soother of the loving hearts that bleed, 

The pourer forth of notes, that oft have made 
The weak man strong, and the rash man afraid. 

** Sweet child, when by me now thy dear foot trod, 
t knew thee for the loved one of our god ; 

Then prithee take my counsel in good part ; 

Go to the ifltore again, and rest thine heart 
In sleep awhile, until the sun get low. 

And th^ across the river shall thou go 
And find these evil creatures sleeping fast, 

And on the bushes whereby they have passed 
Much golden wool ; take what seems good to thee, 
And ere the sun sets, go back easily. 

But if within that mead thou sett'st thy feet 
While yet they wake, an ill death shalt thou meet, 
Fur they are of a cursed man-hating race. 

Bred by a giant in a lightles^ place.” 

But at these words soft tears filled Psyche's eyes 
As hope of love within her heart did rise ; 

And when she saw she was not helpless yet 
Her oM desire she would not, quite forget.; 


But taming back, upon |he lAnk she lay 
In happy dreams tiU nigh tlwund of day ; 

Then did she cross and gather of the wool. 

And with her bosom and her gown-skirt full 
Came back to Venus at the sun-setting ; 

But she afar off saw it glistering 

Anjl cried aloud, '* Go, take the slave away, 

And keep her safe for yet another day, 

And on the morning will I think again 
Of some fresh task, since with so little pain 
She doeth what the gods find hard enow ; 

For since the winds were pleased this waif to blow 
Unto my door, a fool I were indeed, 

If I should fail to use her for my need." 

So her they led away from that bright sun, 

Now scarce more hopeful that the task was done. 
Since by those bitter words she knew full well 
Another tale the coming day would tell. 

But the next morn upon a turret high, 

Where the wind kissed her raiment lovingly. 

Stood Venus waiting her ; and when she came 
She said, ‘ * O slave, thy city’s very shame. 

Lift up thy cunning eyes, and looking hence 
Shalt thou behold betwixt these battlements, 

A black and barren mountain set aloof 
From the green hills, shaped like a palace roof. 
Ten leagues from hence it lieth, toward the north, 
And from its rocks a fountain welleth forth. 

Black like itself, and floweth down its side. 

And in a while part into Styx doth glide, 

And part into Cocytus runs away ; 

Now coming thither by.the end of day, 

Fill me this ewer from out the awful stream. 

Such task a sorceress like thee will deem 
A little matter ; bring it not to pass, 

And if thou be not made of steel or brass, 
To-morrow shalt thou find the bitterest day 
Thou yet hast known, and all be sport and play 
To what thy heart in that hour shall endure — 
Behold, I swear it, and my word is sure ! " 

She turned therewith to go down toward the sea, 
To meet her lover, who from Thessaly 
Was come from some well-foughten field of war. 

But Psyche, wandering wearily afar, 

Reached the bare foot of that black rock at last, 
And sat there grieving for the happy past, 

For surely now, she thought, no help could be : 
She had but reached the final misery, 

Nor had she any counsel but to weep. 

For not alone the plact was very steep, 

And craggy beyond measure, but she knew 
What well it was that she was driven to, 

The dreadful water that the gods swear by, 

For there on either hand, as one draws nigh, 

Are long-necked dragons ready for the spring, 
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Atid many ancMto' monstrous nameless thing. 

The ^ry sig^it of which is well-nigh death ; 

Then the black water as it goes crietit* 

Fly, wretched one, before yon come to die ! 

Die, wretched man ! 1 will not let you fly ! 

How have you heart to come before me here? . 
You have no heart, your life is turned to fear I ” 
Till the wretch falls adown with whirling brain, 
And far below the sharp rocks end his pain. 

Well then might Psyche wail her wretched fate, 
And strive no more, but sitting weep and wait 
Alone in that black land for kindly death. 

With weary sobbing, wasting life and breath ; 

But o*er her head there flew the bird of Jove, 

The bearer of his servant, friend of Love, 

Who, when he saw her, straightway towards her 
flew, 

And asked her why she wept, and when he knew. 
And who she was, he said, “Cease all thy fear, 

For to the black waves I thy ewer will bear, 

And fill it for thee ; but, remember me, 

When thou art come unto thy majesty.'* 

Then straight he flew, and through the dragon's 
wings 

Went carelessly, nor feared their clatterings, 

But set the ewer, filled, in her right hand, 

And on that day saw many another land. 

Then Psyche through the night toiled back again, 
And as she went, she thought, “ Ah ! all is vain. 
For though once more I just escape indeed, 

Yet hath she many another wile at need ; 

And to these days when I my life first learn, 

With unavailing longing shall I turn, 

When this that seemeth now so horrible 
Shall then seem but the threshold of her hell. 

Alas ! what shall I do ? for even now 
In sleep I see her pitiless white brow, 

And hear the dreadful sound of her commands, 
While with my helpless body and bound hands 
I tremble underneath the cruel w'hips ; 

And oft for dread of her, with quivering lips 
I wake, and waking know the time draws nigh 
When nought shall wake me from that misery — 
Behold, O Love, because of thee I live, 

Because of thee, with these things still I strive.” 


Now with the risen sun her weaiy feet 
The late-strewn roses of the floor did meet 
Upon the marble threshold of the place ; 

But she being brought before the matchless face. 
Fresh with the new life of another day. 

Beheld her wondering, for the goddess lay 
With half-shut eyes upon her golden bed, 

And when she entered scarcely turned her head, 


But smiling spake, ' ' The gods are good to thee» : 
Nor shall thoa always be mine enemy ; 

But one more task I charge th^ with lo-day. 

Now unto Proserpine take thou thy way, 

And give this golden casket to her hands, 

And pray the fair Queen of the gloomy btnds 
To fnii,.the void shell with that beauty rare 
That long ago as queen did set her there ; 

Nor needest thou to fail in this new thing. 

Who hast to-day the heart and wit to bring 
This dreadful water, and return alive ; 

And, that thou may’st the more in this thing strive, 
If thou retumest I will show at last 
My kindness unto thee, and all the past 
Shalt thou remember as an ugly dream.” 

And now at first to Psyche did it seem 
Her heart was softening to her, and the thought 
Swelled her full heart to sobbing, and it brought 
Into her yearning eyes half-happy tears : 

But on her way cold thoughts and dreadful fears 
Rose in her heart, for who indeed could teach 
A living soul that dread abode to reach 
And yet return ? and then once more it seemed 
The hope of mercy was but lightly dreamed. 

And she remembered that triumphant smile. 

And needs must think, “This is the final wile, 

Alas ! what trouble must a goddess take 
So weak a thing as this poor heart to break. 

“See now this tower I from off its top will I 
Go quick to Proserpine — ah, good to die ! 

Rather than hear those shameful words again, 

And bear that unimaginable pain 

Which she has hoarded for to-morrow morn ; 

Now is the ending of my life forlorn ! 

O Love, farewell, thou seest all hope is dead, 

Thou seest what torments on my wretched head 
Thy bitter mother doth not cease to heap ; 

Farewell, O I>ove, for thee and life I weep. 

Alas, my foolish heart ! alas, my sin ! 

Alas, for all the love I could not win 1 ” 

Now was this tower both old enough and greyi, 
Built by some king forgotten many a clay, 

And no maa dwell there, now that bitter war 
From Chat bright land Sad long been driven afar; 
'Fhere now she entered, trembling and afraid ; 

But 'neath her doubtful steps the dust long laid 
In uttier rest, rose up into the air. 

And wavered in the wind that down the stair 
Rushed to the door ; then she drew back a pace, 
Moved by the c^lness of the lonely place 
That for so long had seen no ray of sun. 

The^ shuddering did she hear these woi^s 
begun, 

Like a wind's moaning voice, “ Have thou no fear 
The hedlow words of one long slain to hear 1 
Thou livest, and thy hope is not yet dead, 



THE STORY OF 

.'Amd 'well my'm 'tread 

T^'twr’t^''%plk .and yet retiini agaiiu ' ■<' 

\^ For tboii go ober many a lilll and plain 

Ui^ to Sparta thou art fome at last; 

And when the aneknt city tlaoo bast passed 
A mpantain shalt thSa reach, that men now call 
Jdotint Tsenartts, that riseth like a wall 
^Twiact plain ahd upland, therdn shalt thou find 
Th^ wide moisth of a cavern huge and blind, 
Ji^erein there cometh never any sun, 

Whbse dreadful darkness all things living shun ; 
Thia ahan thou hot, but yet take care to have 
Three honey-cakes tby soul alive to save. 

And in thy mouth a piece of money set. 

Then through the dark go boldly, and forget 
The stories thou hast heard of death and hell, 

And heed my words, and then shall all be well. 

* * Fear when thou hast passed through that cavern 
blind, 

A place of dim grey meadows shalt thou find. 
Wherethrough to impost heH a path doth lead, 
Which follow thou, with diligence and heed ; 

For as thou goest there, thou soon shalt see 
Two men like peasants loading ' painfully 
A fallen ass ; these unto thee will call 
To help them, but give thou no heed at all. 

But pass them swiftly ; and then soon again 
Within a shed three crones shalt thou see plain 
Busily vireaving, who shall bid thee leave 
The road and fill their shuttles while they weave, 
But slacken not thy steps fc»* all their prayers. 

For these ate shadows only, and set snares. 

'* At last thou comest to a water wan. 

And at the bank shall be the ferryman 

Surly and grey ; and when he asketh thee 

Of mcmey for tby passage, hastily 

Sfabw him tby mouth, and straight from off thy lip 

The money be vrill take, and in his ship 

Embark thee and set forward ; bm beware, 

For pn; thy passage is another snare ; 

Front out the waves a grisly head shall come, 

Mpfl| like thy &ther thou hast left at home ; 

Anti pmy for passage long and piteously, 

But on tby life of him have no pity, 

Eke att thou lost ; also tby father lives. 

And in the temples of the high gods gives 
Great dally gift* for thy returning home. 

“ Whetir thou unto the other side art come; • 

A paAace bhalt ^ou see of iery gold. 

And by the door thereof shah thou behold 
An ugly triple mooBier, tte sbaU 
For^itiine undoing ; now behold him well, 

A^^tytito each mouth of him east a cake. 

And Up more heed of thee then shall be take. 

And dipu may*8t pass into a glorim hall 
Wi^ many a wonder hangs upon the wall ; 

^t fhr more wonderful than anything 


COTTO ANO WYGHtt. " 

■f , , ' ’ . 

The Iblr slim consort of the gtopixiy King* . 
Arrayed all r<^lty tdialt thou behold, ; , 

Who sitting on a earveu thrrnie of goM, 

Whene’er thou enterest shall rise up to thee, 

And bid thee wdcome there most l^Ugly, 

And pray thee on a royal bed to sit, 

And share her feast ; yet eat thou not oj(^it, 

But sitting on the ground eat bread alone, 

Then do thy message kneeling by her throne ; 

And when thou hast the gift, return with speed ; 
The sleepy dog of thee shall take no heed, 

The ferryman shall bear thee on thy way 
Without more words, and thou shalt see the 
day 

Unharmed if that dread box thou openest not ; 

But if thou dost, then death shall be thy lot^ 

O beautiful, when safe thou com’st again. 
Remember me, who lie here in such pain 
Unburied ; set me in some tomb of stone. 

When thou hast gathered every little bone ; 

But never shalt thou set thereon a name, 

Because my ending was with grief and shame. 
Who was a Queen like thee long years agone, 

And in this tower so long have lain alone." 

Then, pale and full of trouble, Psyche went 
Rearing the casket, and her footsteps bent 
To Lacedaemon, and thence found her way 
To Tsenarus, and there the golden day 
For that dark cavern did she leave behind ; 

Then, going boldly through it, did she find 
The shadowy meads which that wide way ran 
through, 

Under a seeming sky ’twixt grey and blue ; 

No wind blew there, there was no bird or tree. 

Or beast, and dim grey fiowers she did but see 
That never faded in that changeless place. 

And if she had but seen a living face 
Most strange and bright she would have thought it 
there. 

Or if her own face, troubled, yet so fair. 

The stifi pools by the road-side could have shown 
The dimness of that place she might have known ; 
But their dull surface cast no image back. 

For all but dreams of light that land did lack. 

^ on she passed, still noting every thing. 

Nor yet had she forgottep there to bring 
The honey-cakes and money : in a while 
She saw those shadows striving hard to pile 
The bales upon the ass, and heard them call, 

** O woman, help as ! for our skill is small 
And we are feeble in this place indeed ; ’* 

But swiftly did she pass, nor gave them heed, 
Though after her from far their cries they sent. 

Then a long way adowii that road She went. 

Not s^g auglit, tvtl^ as the Shade had>aid. 



THE STOEYhDF corrn 

She came uj^ three wei^ in a shed i > Aed shht €ftg^ reiaemberin^ 

Biisily wc^vii^ who cried, ** Daughter, leave Oi that dead queen : so safe ta kud Em came. 

The beaten Toadva while, and as we weave , # , : 


Fill thou Qur shuttles with these endless threads, 
For here our eyes are sleepy, and our heads 
Are feeble in this miserable place.” 

But for their words she did but mend her pace, 
Although, her heart beat quick as she passed by* 

Then on Em went, until she could espy 
The wan, grey river lap the leaden bank 
Wherefrom there sprouted sparsely sedges rank, 
And there the road had end in that sad boat 
Wherein the dead men unto Minos float ; 

There stood the ferryman, who now, seeing her, 
said, 

“ O living soul, that thus among the dead 
Hast come, on whatso errand, without fear, 

Know thou that penniless none passes here ; 

Of all the coins that rich men have on earth 
To buy the dreadful folly they call mirth, 

But one they keep when they have passed the 
grave, 

That o'er this stream a passage they may have ; 
And thou, though living, art but dead to me. 

Who here, immortal, see mortality 

Pass, stripped of this last thing that men desire 

Unto the changeless meads or changeless fire.” 

Speechless she showed the money on her lip 
Which straight he took, and set her in the ship, 
And then the wretched, heavy oars he threw 
Into the rowlocks and the flbod they drew ; 

Silent, with eyes that looked beyond her face, 

He laboured, and they left the dreary place. 

But midmmst of that water did arise 
A dead man, pale, with ghastly staring eyes 
That somewhat like her father still did seem, 

But in sucb wise as figures in a dream ; 

Then with a lamentable voice it cried, 
f' O daughter, I am dead, and in this tide 
* For ever shall I drift, an unnamed thing, 

Who was thy father once, a mighty king, 

Unless thou take some pity on me now, 

And bid the ferryman turn here his prow, 

That I with thee to some abode may cross. 

And little unto thee will be the loss, , 

And unto me the gain will be to come 
T o^uch a place as I may call a home, 

Being now but dead and empty of delight. 

And set in this sad place 'twixt dark and light” 
Now at these words the tears ran down apace 
For memory of the once familiar face. 

And those old days, wherein, a little child 
'Twixt awe and love ben^h those eyes she smiled ; 
False pity moved her very heart, although 
The guile of Venus she failed not to know, 

Bu$ tighter round the casket clasped her hands. 


And there in that g^ey country, like a flame 
Before her eyes rose up the house of gdki» 

And at the gate she met the beast threefbid. 

Who ran to meet her open-mouthed, but sbe 
IMto his jaws the cakes cast cunningly, 

But trembling mudi ; then on the ground be lay; 
Lolling his heads, and let her go her way ; 

And so she came into the mighty hall, ' 

And saw those wonders hanging on the wall, 

That all with pomegranates was covered o’er 
In memory of the meal on that sad shore, 

Whereby feir Enna was bewept in vain. 

And this became a kingdom and a chain. 

But on a throne, the Queen of all the dead 
She saw therein with gold-embraced head. 

In royal raiment, beautiful and pale ; 

Then with slim bands her face did Psyche veil 
In worship of her, who said, “ Welcome here, 

O messenger of Venus ! thou art dpar 
To me thyself indeed, for of thy grace 
And loveliness we know e’en in this place ; 

Rest thee then, fair one, on this royal bed 
And with some dainty food shalt thou be fed ; 

Ho, ye who wait, bring in the tables now ! ” 
Therewith were brought things glorious of show 
On cloths and tables royally beseen. 

By damsels each one fairer than a queen. 

The very latchets of whose shoes were worth 
The royal crown of any queen on earth ; 

But when upon them Psyche looked, she saw' , „ 
That all these dainty matters without flaw 
Were strange of shape and of strange-blended hues, 
So every cup and plate did sbe refuse 
Those lovely hands brought to her, and sbe said, : 
** O Queen, to me amidst my awe and dread 
These things are nought, my message is not done. 
So let me rest upon this cold grey stone, 

And while my eyes no higher than thy feet 
Are lifted, eat the food that mortals eat,” 

Therewith upon the floor she sat her down 
And from thi folded bosom of her gown V . 
Drew forth her bread and ate, while with cold eyes, 
Regarding her 'twixt anger and surprise, 

The Queen sat silent for awhile, then spoke. 

Why art thou here, trisest of living folk ? 

Depart in baste, lest thou shouldst come to be , 
Thyself a helpless thing and shadowy ] 

Give me the casket then, thou need’st not say , 
Whei^fore thoh thus hast passed the 
Bide &ere, and for thy mistress shalt tbqu 
The dbiarm that beauty from all change cau 
Theb Psyche rose, and from her trembling hand 
Gave lier the casket, and awhile did stand 
Alo^^itbin the ball, tt^t cbetiging , .. 
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prom buroiiig streams, and shadowjr waves of night 
Made strange ahd dre^ ; till to her# standing there 
The world began to seem no longer fair, 
no more to be hoped for, but that place 
The peaceful goal of all the hurrying race. 

The house she must return to on some day. 

Then sighing scarcely could she turn away 
When with the casket came the Queen once more. 
And said, “ Haste now to leave this shadowy shore 
Before thou changest ; even now I see 
Thine eyes are growing strange ; thou look’st on me 
E'eh as the linnet looks upon the snake. 

Behold, thy wisely-guard^ treasure take, 

And let thy breath of life no longer move 
The shadows with the memories of past love.” 

But Psyche at that name, with quickened heart 
Turned eagerly, and hastened to depart 
Bearing that burden, hoping for the day ; 
Harmless, asleep, the triple monster lay, 

The ferryman did set her in his boat 
Unquestioned, and together did they float 
Over the leaden water back again : 

Nor saw she more those women bent with pain 
Over their weaving, nor the fallen ass, 

But swiftly up the grey road did she pass 
And well-nigh now was come into the day 
By hollow Taenarus, but o'er the way 
The wings of Envy brooded all unseen ; 

Because indeed the cruel and fair Queen 
Knew well how she had sped ; so in her breast, 
Against the^which the dreadful box was pressed, 
Grew up at last this foolish, harmful thought 

** Behold how far this beauty 1 have brought 
To give unto my bitter enemy ; 

Might I not still a very goddess be 
If this were mine which goddesses desire ; 

Yea, what if this hold swift consuming fire, 

Why do I think it good for me to live. 

That I my body once again may give 
Into her cruel hands — come death ! come life ! 

And give me end to all the bitter strife ! ” 

Therewith down by the wayside did she sit 
And turned the box round, long regarding it ; 

Bat at the last, with trembling hands, undid 
The clasp, and fearfully raised up the lid ; 

But what was there she saw not, for her head 
Fell back, and nothing she remembered 
Of all her life, yet nought of rest she had, 

The hope of which makes hapless mortals glad. 

For while her limbs were sunk in deadly sleep 
Most like to death, over her heart 'gan creep 
lU dreams ; so that for fear and great distress 
^le would have cried, but in her helplessness 
Could open not her mouth, or frame a word ; 
Although the threats of mocking things she heard, 
And seemed, amidst new forms of horror bound, 


To watch strange endless armies moving rou^, 
With all their sleepless eyes still flxed on heir 
Who from that changdess piece should never stir. 
Moveless she lay, and in that dreadful sleep 
Scarce had the strength some few slow tears to 
weep. 

And there she would have lain for evermore, 

A marble image on the shadowy shore 
In outward seeming, but within oppressed 
With torments, knowing neither hope nor rest ; 
But as she lay the Phoenix flew along 
Going to Egypt, and knew all her wrong, 

And pitied her, beholding her sweet face, 

And flew to Love and told him of her case ; 

And Love, in guerdon of the tale he told, . 
Changed all the feathers of his neck to gold, 

And he flew on to Egypt glad at heart. 

But Love himself gat swiftly for his part 
To rocky Taenarus, and found her there 
Laid half a furlong from the outer air. ' 

But at that sight out burst the smothered flame 
Of love, when he remembered all her shame, 

The stripes, the labour, and the wretched fear, 

And kneeling down he whispered in her ear, 

“ Rise, Psyche, and be mine for evermore, 

For evil is long tarrying on this shore.” 

Then when she heard him, straightway she arose, 
And from her fell the burden of her woes ; 

And yet her heart within her well-nigh broke, 
When she from grief to happiness awoke ; 

And loud her sobbing was in that grey place, 

And with sweet shame she covered up her face. 

But her dear hands, all wet with tears, he kissed, 
And taking them about each dainty wrist 
Drew them away, and in a sweet voice said, 

** Raise up again, O Psyche, that dear head. 

And of thy simpleness have no more shame ; 

Thou hast been tried, and cast away all blame 
Into the sea of woes that thou didst bear, 

The bitter pain, the hopelessness, the fear— 
Holpen a little, loved with boundless love 
Amidst them all — but now the shadows move 
Fast toward the west, earth's day is well-nigh done, 
One toil thou hast yet ; by to-morrow’s sun 
Kneel the last time before my mother's feet, 

Thy task accomplished ; and my heart, O sweet, 
Shall go with thee to ease thy toilsome way : 
Farewell awhile ! but that so glorious day 
I promised thee of old, now cometb fast, 

When even hope thy soul aside shall cast, 

Amidst the joy that thou shalt surely win.” 

So saying, all that sleep he shut wHhin 
The dreadful casket, and aloft he flew, 

But slowly she unto the cavern drew 

Scarce knowing if she dreamed, and so she came 



THB STORY OF WiPIO AND WrCltil 

Unto the e^ith where yet the snn di4 flame ^ Apd on her tmmbling flpl she kiss 

Ij>w down between the pine-trunks, tall and red, Of very Love, and mor^ yet, ibr 

And with its last beams kissed her golden head. . V Must a-weeping. O fo^ me i that 1, 

Who late have told her woe and nti^ry, 
Must leave untold the joy unspeakable 
That on her tender wounded spirit fell 1 


With what words Love unto the Father prayed 
I know not, nor what deeds the balance weighed ; 
But this I know, that he prayed not in vain, 

And Psyche's life the heavenly crown shall gain : 
So round about the messenger was sent 
To tell immortals of their King's intent, 

And bid them gather to the Father's hall. 

But while they got them ready at his call. 

On through the night was Psyche toiling still. 

To whom no pain nor weariness seemed ill 
Since now once more she knew herself beloved ; 
But when the unresting world again had moved 
Rouiid into golden day, she came again 
To that fair place where she had borne such pain, 
And flushed and joyful in despite her fear. 

Unto the goddess did she draw anear. 

And knelt adown before her golden seat, 

Laying the fatal casket at her feet ; 

Then at the first no word the Sea-boni said, 

But looked afar over her golden head. 

Pondering upon the mighty deeds of fate ; 

While Psyche still, as one who well may wait. 
Knelt, calm and moiionless, nor said a word, 

But ever thought of her sweet lovesome lord. 

.At last the Queen said, Girl, I bid thee rise, 
For now hast thou found favour in mine eyes ; 

And I repent me of the misery 

That in this place thou hast endured of me. 

Although because of it, thy joy indeed 

Shall now be more, that pleasure is thy meed. " 

Then l^ending, on the forehead did she kiss 
Fair Psyche, who turned red for shame and bliss ; 
But Venus smiled again on her, and said, 

“ Go now, and bathe, and be as well arrayed 
As thou shouldst be, to sit beside my son ; 

I think thy life on earth is well-nigh done. 

So thence once more was Psyche led away. 

And cast into no prison on that day, 

But brought unto a bath beset with flowers, 

Made dainty with a fount's sweet-smelling showers, 
And there being bathed, e'en in such fair attire 
As veils the glorious Mother of Desire 
Her limbs were veiled ; then in the wavering shade, 
Amidst the sweetest garden was she laid. 

And while the damsels round her watch did keep, 
At last she closed her weary eyes in sleep, 

And woke no more to earth, for ere the day 
Had yet grown late, once more asleep she lay 
Within the West Wind’s mighty arms, nor woke 
Until the light of heaven upon her broke. 


Alas ! I tiy to think of it in vain, 

My lyre is but attuned to tears and pain, 

How shall I sing the never-ending day ? 

Led by the hand of Love she took her way 
Unto a vale beset with heavenly trees. 

Where all the gathered gods and goddesses 
Abode her coming ; but when Psyche saw 
The Father's face, she fainting with her awe 
Had fallen, but that Love's arm held her up. 

Then brought the cup-bearer a golden cup, 

And gently set it in her slender band, 

And while in dread and wonder she did stand, 

The Father’s awful voice smote on her ear, 

“ Drink now, O beautiful, and have no. fear 1 
For with this draught shalt thou be born again 
And live for ever free from care and pain. ” 

Then, pale as privet, took she heart to drink, 
And therewithal most strange new thoughts cUd 
think. 

And unknown feelings seized her, and there came 
Sudden remembrance, vivid as a flame, 

Of everything that she had done on earth,* 
Although it all seemed changed in weight and worth. 
Small things becoming great, and great things 
small ; 

And godlike pity touched her therewithal 
For her old self, for sons of men that die ; 

And that sweet new-born immortality 
Now with full love her rested spirit fed. 

Then in that concourse did she lift her head, 
And stood at last a very goddess there. 

And all cried out at seeing her grown so fair. 

So while in heaven quick passed the time away, 
About the ending of that lovely day. 

Bright shone the low sun over all the earth 
For joy of such a wonderful new birth. 


Or e'er bis tale was done, night held the earth ; 
Yea, the brown bird grown bold, as’sounds of mirth 
Grew faint and scanty, now his tale h^d done, 

And by his mate abode the n^t day’s son ; 

And in those old hearts did the story move 
Remenmrance of the mighty deeds of love, 

And wi^ these thoughts did hopes of life ar^, 
Till team unseen were in their ancient eyes, 



,||p . THE iliwem 

in tb^ younhig iMMNtn un^xdbon pnyfin* ' Fcff'siiiniiiMf* pli$!|||[n(Uit nfliti SD many 'k ^hig 
i(ad idle seemed the World witb all its cans. ^ Was at the ddidr ; right hoc had tieea the da|s/ 

* < Which th^amid the trees had passed away, 
Few words they said ; the balmy odorotn wind And now betwixt the tulip beds they went 
Wll^der^ about, some restiug-phice to lind ; Unto the hall, and thoughts of days long spent 

'file young Jeates rustled 'ncath its gentle breath, Gathered about them, as some blossom's smell 

^d :iiei% and there somU b^om burst his sheath. Unto thefr hearts familiar tales did tell. 

Adding unnodced fragimiu^p to the night ; But when they well were settled in the hall 

|lut| as they poudored, a new golden light And now behind the trees the snn 'gan fall, 

Stmuned over the green garden, and they heard And they as yet no history had heard. 

Sweat wolcas sing some andept poet's word Laurence, the Swabian priest, took up the word, 

IU.|Uaise of May, and then in sight there came And said, “ Ye know from what has gone before, 

Itie minstreis^ figures underneath the flame That in my youth I followed mystic lore, 

Of scented lUrebes passing 'twixt the trees. And many books I read in seeking it, 

And SQOU dm dusky hall grew bright with these, And through my memory this same eve doth flit 

And tberewilhal they put all thought away, A certain tale I found in one of these. 

And midst the tinkling harps d^k deep to May. Long ere mine eyes had looked upon the seas : 

It made me shudder in the times gone by, 

; — When I believed in many a mystery 

I thought divine, that nov? I think, forsooth, 

Tmtoublf many changes had the May-tide passed. Men’s own fears made, to fill the place of truth 
TNc hope of summer oft had 'been o'ercast. Within their foolish hearts ; short is the tale, 

Bre midst the gardens they once more were met ; And therefore will the better now avail 
put now the full-leaved trees mi^ht well forget To fill the space before the night comes on, 

The changeflil agony of doubtful spring, And unto rest ortce more the world is won. 



THE WRITING ON THE IMAGE. 


ARGUMENT. 

Ho|r on an image that stood anciently in Rome were written certain words, which none understood, untit a Sctudat, 
coming there, knew titeir meaning,, and thereby discovered great marvels, but withal died miserably. 


I N half-forgotten days of old, 

As by our fathers we were told, 
Within the town of Rome there stood 
An image cut of cornel wood, 

And on the upraised hand of it 
Men might behold these letters writ— 
“ Pkrcute hjc : ” which is to say. 

In that tongue that we speak to-day, 

** Sir: tie here /** nor yet did any know 
T he cause why this was written so. 


Thus in the middle of the square. 

In the hot sun and summer air, 

The snow-drift and the driving rain, 

That image stood, with little pain, 

For twice a hundred years and ten ; 

While many a band of striving men 
Were driven betwixt woe and mirth 
Swiftl r agnoss the weary earth, 

From nothing unto dark nothing : 

And 1 mny an ernperoT and king. 

Passii g with glory or with shame, 

Left i ttle record of his name, 

And 1 o remembrance of the face 
Once Ivatched with awe for gifts or grace. 

Fet r little, then, I counsel you, 

Whatt any son of man can do ; 

BecaiUe a log of wood will last 
Whili many a life of man goes past, 

And ill is over in short space. ' 


No|w so it chanced that to this place 
Ther^ came a man of Sicily, 

Whoiwhen the image be did see, 

Knew full well who, in days of yore, 
Had^t it there ; for much strange lore. 
In £«ypt and in Babyloiy« 

Thi^man with toditiad ; 

Andlnany secfel things eonid do ; 

So vfaly full well he kfwsw 


That master of ail sorcery 

Who wrought the thing in days gone by ; 

And doubted not that some great spell 
It guarded, but could nowise tell 
What it might be. So, day by day, 

Still would he loiter on the way, 

And watch the image carefully, 

Well mocked of many a passer-by. “ 

And on a day he stood and gazed 
Upon the slender finger, raised 
Against a doubtful cloudy sky, 

Nigh noontide ; and thought, “ Certainly 
The master who made thee so fair 
By wondrous art, had not stopped there, 

But made thee speak, had he not thought 
That thereby evil might be brought 
Upon his spell." But as he spoke, 

From out a cloud the noon sun broke 
With watery light, and shadowy cold : 

Then did the Scholar well behold 

How, from that finger carved to tell 

Those words, a short black shadow fett 

Upon a certain spot of ground, 4 

And thereon, looking all around 

And seeing none heeding, went straightway * 

Whereas the finger's shadow lay, 

And with his knife about the place 
A little circle did, he trace ; 

Th^n home he turned with throbbing bead, 
And forthright gat him to his bed, 

And slept until the night was late 
And few men stirred from gate to gate. , 

So when at midnight he did wake, 

Pickaxe and shovel did he take, 

Aud, g^hg to that now silent square, 

He foiri^ the mark his knifb made them. 

And qa^tly with many a stroke 
The pailment of the place he brotm ; 

And sd.<f|he stones being set 
He *gau;^o dig u^'th beating heart, 
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Aiid from the hole in haste he cast 
The marl and gravel ; ^ at last, • 

Full idioulder high, his arms were jarred, 

For suddenly his spade struck bard 
with clang against some metal thing : 

soon he found a brazen ring, 

All green with rust, twisted, and great 
As ^ manVwrist, set in a plate 
Of copper, wrought all curiously 
' With words unknown though plain to see. 
Spite of the rust ; and flowering trees, 

;^d beasts, and wicked images, 

Whereat he shuddered : for he knew 
What things he might come to do. 

11 he shahid still take part with these 
And that Great Master strive to please. 

But time had he then to stand 
. An4 tb&iA, so straight he set his hand 
Hhto the ring, but where he thought 
j^ihat by main strength it must be brought 
From out its place, lo I easily 
; . came away, and let him see 
/ ^ A winding staircase wrought of stone, 

*“ .Wherethrough the new-come wind did moan. 

Then thought he, “ If I come alive 
Ffihm out this place well shall I thrive, 

..'For I may look here certainly 
V /' The treasures of a king to see, 

A mightier man than men are now. 

‘ Bp in few days what man shall know 
The needy Scholar, seeing me 
Great in the place where great men be, 

' .The richest man in all the land? 

: Beside the best then shall I stand, 

. And some unheard-of palace have ; 

And if my soul I may not save 
•jfn heaven, yet here In all men’s eyes 
fi' Wifl 1 make some sweet paradise. 

With marble cloisters, and with trees 
Ahd^bu^hng wells, and fantasies. 

And things all men deem strange and rare, 

' Ahd crowds of women kind and fair. 

That 1 may see. if so 1 please, 

; on the flowers, or mid the trees 
Wlthihalfclad bodies wandering. 

Tptris, dweS^ling happier than the king, 

/ W^t lovely days may yet be mine ! 

^dw shall I live with love and wine, 

Attd music, till 1 come to die ! 

' And then-— ^ Who knoweth certainly 
What haps to us when we are dead ? 

' Ji^y I think hy lik^ihead 

haps to us of good or bad ; 
^flicrefore on earth will I be glad 
f A ^hoit space, free from hope or fear ; 
am f«airless will 1 enter here 
■ AM meet my fat®» wbatso it be,” v 


How on his back a bag had he, 

To bear what treasure he might vrin. 

And therewith now did he begin 
To go adown the winding stair ; 

And found the walls all painted fair 
With images of many a thing, 

Warrior and priest, and queen and king. 
But nothing knew what they might be. 
Which things full clearly could he see, 
'For lamps were hung up here and there 
Of strange device, but wrought right fair# 
And pleasant savour came from them. 

At last a curtain, on whose hem ^ 

Unknown words in red gold were writ, 
He reached, and softly raising it 
Stepped back, for now did he behold 
A goodly hall hung round with gold, 

And at the upper end could sec 
Sitting, a glorious company : 

Therefore he trembled, thinking well 
They were no men, but fiends of bell. 

But while he waited, trembling sore, 

And doubtful of his late-learned lore, 

A cold blast of the outer air 
Blew out the lamps upon the stair 
And all was dark behind him ; then 
Did he fear less to face those men 
Than, turning round, to leave them there 
While he went groping up the stair. 

Yea, since he heard no cry or call 
Or any speech from them at all, 

He doubted they were images 
Set there some dying king to please 
By that Great Master of the art ; 
Therefore at last with stouter heart 
He raised the cloth and entered in 
In hope that happy life to win. 

And drawing nigher did behold 
That these were bodies dead and cold 
Attired in full royal guise, 

And wrought by art in such a wise 
That living they all seemed to be. 

Whose very eyes he well could see, 

That DOW beheld not foul or fair, 

Shining as though alive they were. 

And midmost of that company 
An ancient king that man could see# 

A mighty man, whose beard of grey 
A foot over his gold gown lay ; 

And next beside him sat his qu<^n 
Who in a flowery gown of green 
A golden mantle well was clad, 

And cm her neck a collar had 
Too heavy for^her dainty breast ; 

Her Ic^ by such a bflt were prest| 

That whoso in ■ bta ' . ' ' . • 

Held that alone, 
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On either sicb of these, li lord 
Stood faeedfttUy belbie the board. 

And in their hands held bread and wine 
For service ; behind Uiese did shine 
The armour of the guards, and then 
The weU-aUir6d servtng-men, 

The minstrels clad in raiment meet ; 

And over against the royal seat 
Was hung a lamp, although no flame 
Was burning there, but there was set 
Within its open golden fret 
A huge carbuncle, red and bright ; 
Wherefrom there shone forth such a light 
That great hall was as clear by it, 

As though by wax it had been lit, 

As some great church at Easter-tide. 

Now set a little way aside, 

Six paces from the dais stood 
An image made of brass and wood, 

In likeness of a full-armed knight 
Who pointed 'gainst the ruddy light 
A huge shaft ready in a bow. 

Pondering how he could come to know 
What all these marvellous matters meant, 
About the hall the Scholar went. 

Trembling,, though nothing moved as yet ; 
And for awhile did he forget 
The longings that had brought him there 
In wondering at these marvels fair ; 

And still for fear he doubted much 
One jewel of their robes to touch. ^ 

But as about the hall he passed 
He grew more used to them at last, 

And thought, “ Swiftly the time goes by, 
And now no doubt the day draws nigh ; 

Folk will be stirring : by my head 
A fool I am to fear the dead. 

Who have seen living things enow. 

Whose very names no man can know, 
Whose shapes brave men might well affright 
More 'than the lion in the night 
Wandering for food.” Therewith he drew 
Unto those royal corpses two. 

That on dead brows still wore the crown ; 
And midst the golden cups set down 
The nigged wallet from his back, 

Patched of strong leather, brown and black. 
Then, opening wide its mouth, tcx^ up 
From off the board, a golden cup 
The King's dead haifd was laid upon. 
Whose unmoved eyes upon him shone 
And recked no more of that last shame 
Than if he were the beggar lame. 

Who in was wont to wait 

For a beside tl|e gate. 

Of which ffagiine nought our man did rack. 


But laid his baud upon the neck 
Of the jdim Qneen, aAd-'the&ce dndid 
' The jai^elleMqllar, that straight slid 
Down h^ stt^pth bosom to the boanl. 
And when these matters he bad stored 
Sails in his sadc« with both their crowns, 
The jewelled parts of their rich gowns, 
Their shoes and belts, brooches and rings. 
And cleared the board of all rich things, 
J|e staggered with them down the balk 
But as he went his eyes did fall 
Upon a wonderful green stone, 

Upon the halbfloor laid alone ; 

He said, “ Though thou art not so great 
To add by much unto the weight 
Of this my sack indeed, yet thou, 

Certes, would make me rich enow, 

That verily with thee I might 
Wage one-half of the world to fight 
The other half of it, and I 
The lord of all the world might die ; 

I will not leave thee ; ” therewithal 
He knelt down midmost of the hall, 
Thinking it would come easily 
Into his hand ; but when that he 
Gat hold of it, full fast it stack, 

So fuming, down he laid his sack, 

And with both hands pulled lustily, 

But as he strained, he cast his eye 
Back to the dais ; there he saw 
The bowman image 'gin to draw 
The mighty bowstring to his ear ; 

So, shrieking out aloud for fear. 

Of that rich stone he loosed his hold 
And catching up his bag of gold, 

Gat to his feet : but ere he stood 
The evil thing of brass and wood 
Up to his ear the notches drew ; 

And clanging, forth the arrow flew. 

And midmost of the carbuncle 
Clanging again, the forked barbs fell, 

And all was dark as pitch straightway. 

So there until the judgment day 
Shall come and find his bones laid low, 
And ra^e them up for weal or woe, 

This man must bide ; cast down he lay; 
While all his past life day by day 
In one short moment he could see 
Drawn Out before him, while that he 
In terror by that fatal stone 
Was la^, and scarcely dared to moam 
But in k while his hope returned, 

And th^, though nothing he discerned. 
He gat Idm up upon his frat, ^ 

And aH|tbout the wallf he 
Td^ find Sfiome token of the door, 
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For by some dreadful sorolbry , For men meb quiidcer |mu$ aw^y. 

. Afi was sealed dose as it m^i be, 

midst tbemai^eb of ' »' 

This Scholar found the end of all. 


But in the town on that same night, 

An hour. beSare the dawn of light, 

Such storm «pon the place there fell, 

;^:1bat oottbl oldest man could tell 
another : and thereby 
image vm burnt utterly, 

; ./l^dng^stt^lm to the clouds aboiFe ; 

: ^nd that same bolt did move 

The pavement where that wretched one 
Unto % foredoomed fate had gone, 
,!^ausbi1[he plate was set again 
into id place, and the great rain 
Washed the earth down, and sorcery 
Had hid the place where it did lie. 

So soon the stones were set all straight, 
But yet the folk, aftaid of fate, 

Where once the man of cornel wood 
Through many a year of bad dnd good 
Had kept his place, set up alone 
•Great Jove himself, cut in whitq, stone, 

But thickly overlaid with gold. 

Which,'* saith my tale, *'you may behold 
Unto this day, although indeed 
Some Lord or other, being in need, 
Took'evpry ounce of gold away." 

But now, this tale in some past day 
Being writ, 1 warrant all is gone, 

Both gold and weather-beaten stone; 


i HEY praised the tale, and lor awhile they talked 
Of other tales of treasure-seekers balked, 

And shame and loss lor men insatiate stored, 
Nitocris* tomb, the Niblungs* fatal hoard, 

The serpent-guarded treasures of the dead ; 

Then of how men would be remembered 
When they are gone; and more than one could 
tell 

Of what unhappy things therefrom befell ; 

Or how by folly men have gained a name ; 

A name indeed, not hallowed by the fame 
Of any deeds remembered : and some thought,— 
“Strange hopes and fears for what shall be but 
nought 

To dead men ! belter it would be to giye 
What things they may, while on the earth they 
live 

Unto the earth, and from the bounteous earth 
To take their pay of sorrow’ or of mirth, 

Hatred or love, and get them on their way ; 

And let the teeming earth fresh troubles make 

For other men, and ever for their sake 

Use what they left, when they lire gone from it." 

But while amid such musings they did sit. 

Dark night being come, men lighted up the hall, 
And the chief man for minstrelsy did call. 

And other talk their dull thoughts chased away, 
did they part till night was mixed with day. 



JUNE. 


O JUNE, 0 June, that we desired so, 

Wilt thou not make us happy on this day? 
Across Ihe river thy soft breezes blow 
Sweet viith the scent of beanfields far away, 

Above our heads rustle the aspens grey, 

Calm is tSe sky with harmless clouds beset, 

No thought of storm the morning vexes yeL 

See, we have left our hopes and fears behind 
To give our very hearts up unto thee ; 

Whaf better place |han this then could we find 
this sweet stream that knows not of the sea, 
That guesses not the city's misery, 

This little stream whose h^tmlets scarce have 
names, 

This far-off, lonely mother of the Thames ? 

Here then, O June, thy kindness will we take ; . 
And if indeed but pensive men we seem, 

What should we do ? thou wouldst not have us wake 
From out fhe'arms of this rare happy dream 
And wish to leave the murmur of the stream. 

The rustling boughs, the twitter of the birds, 

And nil thy thousand peaceful happy words. 


Now in the early June they deemed it good 
That they should go unto a house that stood 


On their chief river, so upon a day 
With favouring wind and tide they took th^ 
way 

Up the fair stream ; most lovely was the time 
Even amidst the days of that fair clime. 

And still the wanderers thought about thdr 
And that desire that rippling water gives 
To youthful hearts to wander anywhere, 

So midst sweet sights and sounds a lioitse uiiost 
fair 

They came to, set upon the river side 
Where kindly folk their coming did al^de ; 

There they took land, and in the lime«troes' ahaide 
Beneath the trees they found the fair feast laid. 

And sat, well pleased ; but when tbawatC!r4ioii . 
Had got at last to think them harml^ men, > 
And they with rest, and pleasure, and old wine, 
Began to feel immortal and divine, 

An elder spoke, " O gentle friends, the day 
Amid such calm delight now slips away, 

And ye yourselves are grown so bright and gla4: 

I care not if I tell you something sad ; 

Sad, though the life I tell you of passed by, 
Unstained by sordid strife or misety ; 

Sad, because though a glorious end it leUs, 

Yet on the end of glorious life it dwells, 

And striving through all things to renoh ^ 
best ii::. 

Upon to midway happiness will rest," 



THE LOVE OF ALCESTIS. 


ARGUMENT. 

AdmetuSi Kliijf of Pherae in Thessaly, received unwittingly Apollo as his servant, by the help of whom he won to 
wif<^ iUcestis, daughter of Pelias : afterwards too, asin ot\ier things, so principally in this, Apollo gave him help, 
that when he came to die, he obtained of the Fates for him, that if another would die willingly in his s^ad, then 
he should live still ; and when to every one else this seemed impossible, Alcestis gave her life for her (Husband's. 


M idst sunny grass-clad meads that slope 
adown 

To lake Boebeis stands an ancient town. 

Where dwelt of old a lord of Thessaly, 

The son of Pheres and fair Clymene, 

Who had to name Admetus : long ago 
The dwellers by the lake have ceased to know 
His name, because the world grows old ; but then 
He was accounted great among great men ; 
Young, strong, and godlike, lacking nought at all 
Of gifts that unto royal men might fall 
In those old simple days, before men went 
To gather unseen barm and discontent, 

Along with all the alien merchandise 
That rich folk need, too restless to be wise. 

Now on the fairest of all autumn eves, 

When midst the dusty, crumpled, dying leaves 
The black grapes showed, and every press and vat 
Was newly scoured, this King Admetus sat 
Among his people, wearied in such wise 
By hopeful toil as makes a paradise 
Of the rich earth ; for light and far away 
Seemed all the labour of the coming day. 

And no man wished for more than then he bad, 
Nor with another’s mourning was made glad. 
There in the pillared porch, their supper done, 
They watched the fair departing of the sun ; 

The while the soft-eyed well-girt maidens poured 
The joy of life from out the jars long stored 
Deep in thd earth, while little like a king. 

As we call kings, but glad with everything. 

The wise Th^salian sat and blessed his life. 

So free from sickening fear and foolish strife. 

But midst ttie joy of this festivity, 

Turning aside he saw a man draw nigh. 

Along the dusty grey vine-bordered road 
That had its ending at h!s fair abode ; 


He seemed e’en from afar to set his face 
Unto the King’s adorned reverend plac''. 

And like a traveller went he wearily. 

And yet as one who seems his rest to see. 

A staff he bore, but nowise was he bent 
With scrip or wallet ; so withal he went 
Straight to the King’s high seat, and standing near. 
Seemed a stout youth and noble, free from fear, 
But peaceful and unarmed ; and though ill clad, 
And though the dust of that hot land he had 
Upon his limbs and face, as fair was he 
As any king’s son you might lightly see, 

Grey-eyed and crisp-haired, beautiful of limb, 

And no ill eye the women cast on him. 

But kneeling now, and stretching forth his hand. 
He said, " O thou, the king of this fair land, 

Unto a banished man some shelter give. 

And help me with thy goods that 1 may live : 

Thou hast good store, Admetus, yet may I, 

Who kneel before thee now in misery, 

Give thee more gifts before the end shall come 
Than all thou bast laid safely in thine home.” 

'* Rise up, and be my guest,” Admetus said, 

1 need no gifts for this poor gift of bread. 

The land is wide, and bountiful enow. 

What thou canst do, to-morrow thou shalt show. 
And be my man, perchance ; but this night rest 
Not questioned more than any passing guest. 

Yea, even if a great king thou hast spilt. 

Thou shall not answer aught but as thou wilt.” 

Then the man rose and said, O King, indeed 
Of thine awarded silence have I need, 

Nameless I am, nameless what 1 have dope 
Must be through many circles of the sun. 

But for to-morrow — let me rather tell 
On this same eve what things I can do well. 

And let me put mine hand in thine and swear 
To serve thee faithfully a changing yekr ; 

1*8 • 
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Nor think the'^oods of Ossa hold one beast 
That of thy tenderest yearling shall make feast» 
Whites that I guard thy docks; and thpt^shalt 
bear ' ■ ■ ^ 

Thy troubles easier when thou com’k to hear 
'^e music I can make. Let these thy men . 
Witness against me if I fail thee, when 
War falls upon thy lovely land and thee.*' 

Then the King smiled, and said, “ So let it be, 
Well shalt thou serve me, doing far loss than this, 
Nor for thy service due gifts shalt thou miss : 
Behold I take thy faith with thy right hand. 

Be tliou true man unto this guarded land. 

Ho ye ! take this my guest, find raiment meet 
Wherewith to clothe him ; bathe his wearied feet, 
And bring him back beside my throne to feast.” 

But to himself he said, * * 1 am the least 
Of all Thessalians if this man was born 
In any earthly dwelling more forlorn 
Than a king’s palace.” 

Then a damsel slim 
Led him inside, nought loth to go with him, 

And when the cloud of steam had curled to meet 
Within the brass his wearied dusty feet. 

She from a carved press brought him linen fair. 
And a new-woven coat a king might wear. 

And so being clad he came unto the feast. 

But as he came again, all people ceased 
What talk they held soever, for th^ bought 
A very god among them had been Oibught ; 

And doubly glad the king Adraetus was 
At what that dying eve had brought to pass. 

And bade him sit by him and feast his hll. 

So there they sat till all the world was still, 

And 'twixt the pillars their red torches’ shine 
Held forth unto the night a joyous sign. 


Tbei^ore Admetus loved tilm, yet 

doubts '‘mXi feara upon his heart did fall ; 
For morns there were wften he the man would meet. 
His hair wreathed round with bay jmd blossoms 
sweet, 

Gazing distraught into the brightening east, 

^^or taking heed of either man or beast. 

Or anything tliat was upon the earth. 

Or sometimes, midst the hottest of the mirth. 
Within the King’s hall, would he seem to wake 
As from a dream, and his stringed tortoi^ take 
And strike the cords unbidden, till the hall 
Filled with the glorious sound from wall to wall. 
Trembled and seemed as it would melt away, 

And sunken down the faces weeping lay 
That erewhile laughed the loudest ; only he 
Stood upright, looking forward steadily 
With sparkling eyes as one who cannot weep. 
Until the storm of music sank to sleep. 

But this thing seemed the doubtfullest of all 
Unto the King, that should there chance to fall 
A festal day, and folk did sacrifice 
Unto the gods, ever by some device 
The man would be away : yet with all this 
His presence doubled all Admetus’ bliss, 

And happy in all things he seemed to live. 

And great gifts to his herdsman did he give. 

But now the year came round again to spring, 
And southward to lolchos went the J 
For there did Pelias hold a sacrifice 
Unto the gods, and put forth things of price 
For men to strive for in the people’s sight ; 

So on a morn of April, fresh and bright, 

Admetus shook the golden-studded reins, 

And soon from windings of the sweet-banked 


So henceforth did this man at Pherae dwell, 

And what he set his hand to wrought right well, 
And won much praise and love in everything, 

And came to rule all herdsmen of the King ; 

But for two things in chief his fame did grow ; 

And first that he was better with the bow 
Than any ’twixt Olympus and the sea ; 

And then that sweet, heart-piercing melody 
He drew out from the rigid-seeming lyre. 

And made the circle round the winter fire 
More like to heaven than gardens of the May. 

So many a heavy thought he chased away 
From the King’s heart, and softened many a hate, 
And choked the spring of many a harsh debate ; 
And, taught by wounds, the snatchers of the wolds 
Lurked round the gates of less well-guarded folds. 


lanes 

The south wind blew the sound of hoof and wheel* 
Clatter of brazen shields and clink of steel 
Unto the herdsman’s ears, who stood awhile 
Hearkening the echoes with a godlike smile, 

Then slowly gat him foldwards, murmuring, 

“ Fair music for the wooing of a King.” 

But in six days again Admetus came. 

With no lost labour or dishonoured name ; 

A scarlet cloak upon his back he bare, 

A gold crown on his head, a falchion fair 
Girt to his side ; behind him four white steeds, 
Whose dams had fed full in Nisaean meads ; 

All prices that his valiant hands had won 
Witbih ^the guarded lists of Tyro's son. 

Yet miilst the sound of joyous minstrels/ 

No joyous man ip truth he seempd to be ; 

So that folk looking on him said, ** Behold, 

The wise King wjll not show himself %qo bold f 
Amidst his greatness : the gods too ard great. 

And whto can tell the dreadful ways of fate ?’* 
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he gatt inm %htoi30ti^ 1pm ' 
khd midst thidr at laat he down^ 

At hts om tmse, and hel^ high ftnst dliat night ; 

jret bf segming had btit smalt delight 
In aught that^ any man could do or say ; 

And on the morrow, just at dawn of day, 

Kose up and dad Idmself, and took his spear, 
^And in the fh^h and blossom-scented air 
Went wandering till he reached Boebeis' shore ; 
Yet by his troubled face set little store 
By ail the song$ of birds and scent, of flowers ; 
Yea, rather unto him the fragrant hours 
Were grown but dull and empty of delight. 

-'So going, at the last he came in sight 
Of his new herdsman, who that morning lay . 
Close by the white sand of a little bay 
The teeming ripple of Boebeis lapped ; 

'rh«e he in cloak of white-wooled sheepskin 
wrapped 

Against the cold dew, free from trouble sang, 

The'' while, the hdfers* bells about him rang 
And mingled with the sweet soft-throated birds 
And bright fresh ripple : listen, then, these words 
Will tell the tale of his felicity, 

Halting and void of music though they be. 


He stoppodi for he bclield hit 
^ Who, drawing ne^, heard little of wofC 
And noted less \ for in that haggard mood 
Kought could hp do but o'er his sorrow's twood, 
Whate’er the^ were, but now being come anigh, 
}}e lifted up his drawn face suddenly, 

And as the singer gat him to his feet, 

His eyes Admetus* troubled eyes did meet, 

As with some speech he now' seemed labouring, 
Which from his heart his lips refused to bring. 
Then spoke the herdsman, “ Master, what is this, 
That thou, returned with honour to the bliss, 

The gods have given thee here, still makest show 
To be some wretch bent with the weight of woe ? 
What wilt thou have ? What help there is in me 
Is wholly thine, for in felicity 
Within thine house thou still hast let me live, 

Nor grudged most noble gifts tonie to give.” 

** Yea,” said Admetus, “ thou canst help indeed. 
But as the spring shower helps the unsown mead. 
Yet listen : at lolchos the first day 
Unto Diana’s house I took my way, 

Wfiere all men gathered ere the games began, 
There, at the right side of the royal man, 

Who rules lolchos, did his daughter stand. 


Sqj^q^ Who with a suppliant bough in her right hand 

Headed the band of maidens ; but to me 


O DWELLERS on the lovely earth, 

Why will ye break your rest and mirth 
To weary us with fruitless prayer ; 

Why will ye toil and take such care 
For children’s children yet unborn. 

And garner store of strife and scorn 
To gain a scarce-remembered name, 

Cumbered with lies and soiled with shame ? 
And if the gods care not for you, , 

What is this folly ye must do 
To win some mortal’s feeble heart? 

O fools 1 when each man plays his part, 

And heedis his fellow little more 
Than these blue waves that kiss the shore 
Take heed of how the daisies grow. 

O fools t and if ye could but know 
How fair a world t6 you is given. 

O brooder on the hills of heaven, 

When for my sin thou drav’st me forth, 

Hadst thon forgot what this was worth, 

Thine own hand had made? The tears of men, 
The ^eath of threescore years and ten, 
trembling of the timoraus race— 

^■Had these things ao bedmilned tl^ place 
Thine own hand made, thou couldst not know 
To What a heaven the earth m%ht grow 
If fear beneitb the earth were laid. 

If hope failed not, nor love decayed 

■W ' ’ ' > 


More than a goddess did she seem to be, 

Nor fit to die ; and therewithal I thought 
That we had all been thither called for nought 
But that hef bridegroom Pelias might choose, 

And with that thought desire did I let loose. 

And striving not with Love, I gared my fill, 

As one who will not fear the coming ill : 

Ah, foolish were mine eyes, foolish my heart. 

To strive in such a marvel to have part ! 

What god shall wed b«r rather ? no more fear 
Than vexes Pallas vexed her forehead clear, 

Faith shone from out her eyes, and on her lips 
Unknown love trembled ; the Phoenician ships 
Within their dark holds nought so precious bring 
As her soft golden hair ; no daintiest thing 
I ever saw was half so wisely wrought 
As was her rosy ear ; ^eyond all thought, 

All words to tell of, her veiled body showed, 

As, by the image of the Three-formed bowed, - 
She laid her offering down ; then I drawn near 
Tlie murnauring of her gentle voice could hear. 

As waking one hears music in the morn, 

Ere yet the fair June sun is fully born ; 

And sweeter than the roses fresh with dew 
Sweet odours floated round me. as she drew 
Some goldeip thing from out her balmy breast 
With her right hand, the while her left hand pressed 
The bidden wonders of her girdlestead ; 

And when abashed 1 sank adown my Ilead, 
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the happy: Iwnds ■^hom h«r perfect feeu 
*<W]^t mpre? thou kaow’at perctaMpe' what 
thii^e kyve ‘ 

Kindness* and hot desire* and rage* and bUss, 
None first a moment ; but before that day 
No love 1 knew but what might pass away 
When hot desire was changed to certainty* 

Or not abide much longer ; e'en such stings 
Had smitten me* as the first warm day brings 
When March is dying ; but now half a god 
The crowded way unto the lists I trod, 
tTet hopeless as a vanquished god at whiles ; 

And hideous seemed the laughter and the smiles, 
And idle talk about me on the way, 

“ But none could stand before roe on that day, 

I was as god-possessed, not knowing how 
The King had brought her forth but for a show, 
To make his glory greater through the land : 
Therefore at last victorious did I stand 
Agelong my peers, jnor yet one well-known name 
Had gathered any honour from my shame. 

For there indeed both men of Thessaly, 

CEtolianS, Thebans, dwellers by the sea, 

And folk of Attica and Argolis, 

Arcadian woodmen, islanders, whose bliss 
Is to be tossed about from Wave to wave. 

All these at last to me the honour gave, 

Nor did they grudge it : yea, and ore man said, 

A wise Thessalian with a snowy bead* 

And voice grown thin with age, ‘ O Pelias, 

Surely to thee no evil thing it was 
That to thy house this rich Thessalian 
Should come, to prove himself a valiant man 
Amongst these heroes ; for if 1 be wise 
By dint of many years, with wistful eyes 
Doth he behold thy daughter, this fair maid ; 

And surely, if the matter were well weighed, 

Good were it both for thee and for the land 
That he should take the damsel by the hand 
And lead her hence, for ye near neighbours dwell ; 
What sayest thou, King, have I said ill or w ell ? ’ 
'"With that must I, a fool, stand forth and 
ask 

If yet there lay before me some great task 
That 1 must do ere 1 the maid should wed ; 

But Pelias. looking on us, smiled and said, 

* O neighbour of Larissa, and thou too, 

O King Admetus, this may seem to you 
A little matter ; yea, and for my part 
E'en such a marriage would m^e glad my heart ; 
But we the ^ood of Salmoneus wha sliare , 

With godlike mfts great burdens also bear, 

Nor is this without them, for the day 
On which her maiden acne ^ pula away 
Shell be her death-day*, if sh^ wed with one ^ 
whom this marveUmm thing noabe done* 


Tfw.lOVB or juxBam 

it " 


.#oc in the tsaces tieither^tiit stOMln paw, 

Befeire my thseshold^^or wbiU; oiMsdniw . . ^ 
The Wain that comer my maid to tailp ftom me. 
Far other beasts that day her skives must be : 

The yellow lion 'neaih the lash must roar,, ^ 
And by his side unscared, the forest bom V * 
Toil at the draught ; what sayest thou meabenMa 

0 lord of Pberae, wilt thou come to Woo 
In such a diariot, and win endless fame. 

Or turn thine eyes els^here with little shame? 

** What sj^swered I? O herdsman, f^was mad 
With sweet love and the triumph 1 had hack 

1 took my fistber’s ring from off my hand. 

And said, * O heroes of the Grecian land. 

Be witnesses' that on my father’s name 

For this man's promise, do I take the sbaCM 
Of this deed undone, if I fail herein ; 

Fear not, O Pelias, but that 1 shaU win 
This ring from tliee, when 1 shall come again 
Through fair lolchos, driving that strange wauk 
Else by this token, thou, O King, shall have ' 
Pherae my home, while on the tumbling wave 
A hollow ship my sad abode shall be.’ 

** So driven by some hostile deity. 

Such words I said, and with my gifts baird won. 
But little valued now, set out upon 
My homeward way : but nearer as I drew 
To piine abode, and ever fainter grew 
In my weak heart the image of my love, 

In vain with fear my boastful folly strove 
For I remembered that no god 1 was 
Though I had chanced my fellows to surpass ; . 
And 1 began to mind me in a while 
What murmur rose, with what a mocking smile 
Pelias stretched out his hand to take the ring. 
Made by my drunkard’s gift now twice a king : 
And when unto my palace-door 1 came 
I had awakened fully to my shame ; 

For certainly no help is left to me. 

But I must get me down unto the sea 
And build a keel, and'whatso things I may 
Set in her hold, and cross the watery way 
Whither Jove bids, and die rough winds may blow 
Unto a land where none my folly know, 

And there begin a weary life anew. 

Eager and bright the herdsman’s visage grew 
The while this tale was toid, and at the end , v 
He s^d, “ Admetus, I thy life may mend, f 
An(|;thoaiat lovely Pherm still may dwell ; 

Wait for ten days, and then may iXi be welb: ; 

And ^ou to fetch thy maiden home may 
And to the King thy team unhei|r4-of sbbw^ 

And # not, then make ready ibv mm 
Nor I fail indeed to go with Ibeet 
And|twixt the halyards and the astai mir 
Filial the service well begsm asbom ; 
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Slit meanw^tlklo I bid thee liope the best ; 

And take herdsman for the resti 

For unto Ossa^ must I go alone 
^ do a deed not easy to be done.'* 

, then sp$^nging up be took his spear and bow 
^And northward by the lake-shore 'gan to go ; 

But the King^azed upon him as he went, 

Then, sighing, turned about, and homeward bent 
HSs lingering steps, and hope began to spring 
Within his heart, for some betokening 
He seemed about the herdsman now to see 
Of one from mortal cares and troubles free. 

And so midst hopes and fears day followed day, 
t/ntil at last upon his bed he lay 
When the grey, creeping dawn had now begun 
To make the wide world ready for the sun 
On. the tenth day : sleepless had been the night 
And now in that first hour of gathering light 
weariness he slept, and dreamed that be 
Stood by the border of a fair, calm sea 
At point to go a-shipboard, and to leave 
Whatever from his sire he did receive 
Of land or kingship ; and withal he dreamed 
That through the cordage a bright light there 
gleamed 

Far off within the east ; and nowise sad 
He felt at leaving all he might have had. 

But rather as a man who goes to see 
Some heritage expected patiently. 

But when he moved to leave the firm fixed shore, 
The windless sea rose high and 'gan to roar, 

And from the gangway thrust the ship aside, 

Until he hung over a chasm wide 
Vocal with furious waves, yet had no fear 
For all the varied tumult he might hear, 

Bui slowly woke up to the morning light 
That to his eyes seemed past all memory bright ; 
And then strange sounds he heard, whereat his 
heart 

Woke up to joyous life with one glad start, 

And nigh his bed he saw the herdsman stand, 
Holding a long white staff in his right hand. 
Carved with strange figures ; and withal he said, 
Awake, Admetus ! loiter not a-bed, 

But haste thee to bring home thy promised bride, 
For now an ivoiy chariot waits outside, 

Yoked to such be^ts as Pelias bade thee bring ; 
Whose guidance thou shalt find an easy thing. 

If in thine hands thou boldest still this rod, 
Whereon are carved the names of every god 
T^t rules the fertile earth ; but having come 
llhto King Pelias' Vell-adom^ home, 

Abide hot long, but take the royal maid, 

And let her dowry in thy wain be laid, 

Of silver and fine cloth and unmixed gold, 

For diis indeed will Pdias not withhold 


When he diaU see thee like a very god, 

Ihen let thy beasts, ruled by this carven rody^ 
Turn round to Pher» ; yet must thou abide ^ ‘ 
Before thou comest to the streamlet's side 
That feed its dykes ; there, by the little wood 
Wherein unto Diana men shed blood, 

Will I await thee, and thou shalt descend 
And hand-in-hand afoot through Pherre wend ; 
And yet I bid thee, this night let thy bride 
Apart among the womenfolk abide ; 

That on the morrow thou with sacrifice 

For these strange deeds may pay a fitting price." 

But as he spoke, with something like to awe, 
His eyes and much-changed face Admetus saw, 
And voiceless like a slave his words obeyed ; 

For rising up no more delay he made, 

But took the staff and gained the palace-door 
Where stood the beasts, whose mingled whine and 
roar 

Had wrought his dream ; there two and two they 
stood, 

Thinking, it might be, of the tangled wood, 

And all the joys of the food-hiding trees ; 

But harmless as their painted images 
’Neath some dread spell ; then, leaping up, he took 
The reins in hand and the bossed leather shook, 
And no delay the conquered beasts durst make 
But drew, not silent ; and folk just awake 
When he went by, as though a god they saw. 

Fell on their knees, and maidens come to draw 
Fresh water from the fount sank trembling down, 
And silence held the babbling wakened town. 

So 'twixt the dewy hedges did he wend, 

And still their noise afar the beasts did send. 

His strange victorious advent to proclaim. 

Till to lolchos at the last he came, 

And drew anigh the gates, whence in affright 
The guards fled, helpless at the wondrous sight ; 
And through the town news of the coming spread 
Of some great god ; so that the scared priests led 
Pale suppliants forth ; who, in unmeet attire 
And hastily-caught boughs and smouldering fire 
Within their censers, in the market-place 
Awaited him with many an upturned face, 
Trembling with fear of that unnamed new god ; 
But through the midst of them his lions trod 
With noiseless feet, nor noted aught their prey,’ 
And the boars' hooves went pattering on the way. 
While from their churning tusks the white foam flew 
As raging, helpless, in the trace they drew. 

But Pelias, knowing all the work of fate, 

Sat in his brazen-pillared porch to wait 
The coming of the King ; the while the maid 
In her fair marriage garments was arrayed, 

And from strong places of his treasury 
Men brought fine scarlet from the Syrian sea. 
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And works of brass, and ivor^r, and gold ; 

But when the strange-yoked, beasts be did bcbold 
Come through the press of people tOTfiedi 
Then he arose and o'er the clamour crie^il^ 

“ Hail, thou, who like a very god art come 
To bring great honour to my damsers home ; *’ 
And when Admetus tightened rein before 
r The gleaming, brazen-wrought, half-opened door, 
He cried to Pelias, “ Hail, to thee, O King ! 

Let me behold once more my father’s ring, 

Let me behold the prize that I have won, 

Mine eyes are wearying now to look upon.” 

“ Fear not,” he said, “ the P'ates are satisfied ; 
Yet wilt thou not descend and here abide, 

Doing me honour till the next bright morn 
Has dried the dew upon the new-sprung corn, 
That we in turn may give the honour due 
To such a man that such a thing can do, 

And unto all the gods may sacrifice ? ” 

Nay,” said Admetus, “ if thou call’st me wise. 
And like a very god thou dost me deem, 

Shall I abide the ending of the dream 
And so gain nothing ? nay, let me be glad 
That I at least one godlike hour have had 
At whatsoever time I come to die, 

That I may mock the world that passes by, 

And yet forgets it." Saying this, indeed. 

Of Pelias did he seem to take small heed. 

But spoke as one unto himself may speak, 

And still the half-shut door his eyes did seek, 
Wherethrough from distant rooms sweet music 
came, 

Setting his over-strained heart a-flame, 

Because amidst the Lydian flutes he thought 
From place to place his love the maidens brought. 

Then Pelias said, “What can I give to thee 
Who fail’st so little of divinity? 

Yet let my slaves lay these poor gifts within 
Thy chariot, while my daughter strives to win 
The favour of the spirits of this place, 

Since from their altars she must turn her face 
For ever now ; hearken, her flutes I hear, 

From the last chapel doth she draw anear.” 

Then by Admetus’ feet the folk ’gan pile 
The precious things, but he no less the while 
Star^ at the door ajar, and thought it long 
Ere with the flutes mingled the maidens’ song, 

And both^rew louder, and the scarce-seen floor 
Was fluttering with white raiment, and the door 
By slender fingers was set open wide, 

And midst her damsels he beheld the bride 
Ungirt, with hair unbound and garlanded : 

' Then Pelias took her slender hand and said, 

“ Daughter, this is the man that takes from thee 
Thy curse midst women. Think no more to be 
Childless, unloved, and knowing little bliss 1 
But ndW behold how like a god be is, 


A^d yet with what prayep to^ Ihf love of 
Hp moat have wearied some divinity, 

And therefore in'^ thin^ inmost heart he glhd 
That thou ’mohgst women such a man hast hod/';. 

Then she with wondering eyes that strange team 
saw : ^ 

A moment, then as one with gathering awe 
Might turn from Jove’i bird unto very Jove, 

^ did she raise her grey eyes to her love. 

But to her brow the blood rose therewithal, 

And she must tremble, such a look did|LU 
Upon her faithful eyes, that none the less 
Would falter aught, for all her shamefastness : 

But rather to her lover’s hungry eyes 
Gave back a tender look of glad surprise. 

Wherein love’s flame began to flicker now. 

Withal, her father kissed her on the brow, 

And said, “ O daughter, take this royal ring, 

And set it on the finger of the King, 

And come not back ; and thou, Admetus, pour . 
This wine to Jove before my open door, 

And glad at heart take back thine own with 
thee." 

Then with that word Alcestis silently. 

And with no look cast back, and ring in hand, 
Went forth, and soon beside her love did stands' 
Nor on his finger failed to set the ring ; 

And then a golden cup the city’s King 

Gave to him, and he poured and ^id, “ O thou, 

P>om whatsoever place thou lookest now, 

What prayers, what gifts unto thee shall I give 
That we a little time with love may live ? 

A little time of love, then fall asleep 
Together, while the crown of love we keep.” 

So spake he, and his strange beasts turned about. 
And heeded not the people’s wavering shout 
That from their old fear and new pleasure sprung. 
Nor noted aught of what the damsels sung, 

Or of the flowers that after them they cast. 

But like a dream the guarded city passed, 

And ’twixt the song of birds and blossoms" scent 
It seemed for many hundred years they went, 
Though short the way was unto Pherae’s gates. 
Time they forgat, and gods, and men, and 
However nigh unto their hearts they were. 

The woodland boars, the yellow lords of fear, 

No more seemed strange to them, but all the eOrth 
With all its changing sorrow and wild mirth 
In that fair hour seemed new-born to the twain, 
Grief seemed a play forgot, a pageant vain» 

A picture painted, who knows where or whei^ 
Wi^ soulless images of restless men ; 

For every thought but love was now gone te. 

And they forgot that they should ever di^ ^ 

But when they came anigh the sacred wood, 
Th^re, biding them, Admetus* herdsthan stood, 
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«ad Iktie of Arfinetiis recked ^ 
no#» AS CNM 6om dceams not yet awake. 
Dtmr tsaek hiiiove and did his wain foiakie. 

And cave the carven rad and guiding bands 
Into the waiting herdsman's outstretched hands. 
9at when be would have thanked him for the thing 
. That he had ^one, his speecliless tongue must cling 
Unto his jnouth, and why he could not tdl. 

But the man said, No words I thou hast done well 
To me, as X to thee ; the day may come 
When thou ^salt ask me for a fitting home. 

Nor sihalt thou ask m vain ; but hasten now. 

Add to thine house this royal tnaiden show, 

Then give her to thy women for this night , 

But when thou wakest up to thy delight 
Tt^orrow, do all things that should be done. 

Nor of the gods, forget thou any one, 

And on the next day will I come again 
To tend thy flocks upon the grassy plain. 

“ But now depart, and from thine home send here 
Chariot and horse, these gifts of thine to bear 
Unto thine house, and going, look not back 
Lest many a wished-for thing tljou com'st to lack.’ 

Then hand in hand together, up the road 
The lovers passed unto the King's abode. 

And as they went, the whiping snort and roar 
From the yoked beasts they heard break out once 
i more # 

And then die off, as they were led away *, 

But whether to some place lit up by day, 

Or, 'neath tlje earth, they knew not ; for the twain 
Went hastening on, nor once looked back again. 

But soon the minstrels met them, and a band 
Of white-robed damsels flowery boughs in hand, 

To bid them welcome to that pleasant place. 

Tl^ th^, rejoicing much, in no long space 
Cdme to the brazeh-piliared porch, whereon 
Wfom 'twixt the passes of the hills yet shone 
The dying sun ; and there she sto<^ awhile 
Without die threshold, a faint tender smile 
Trembling upon her lips 'twixt love and shame, 
Until each s^e of her a maiden came 
And raised her in their arms, that her fair feet 
The ppllsbed brazen threshold might not meet, 

And in Admetus' house she stood at last 

^t to tbe women's chamber straight she passed 
Be{»atsed of ail>--and so the wakeful night 
Lonely the lovers passed e'en as they might. 

But the neict day with many a sacrifice, 

Admetus wroi^t, for such a well-won prize, 

A life so blest, the gods to satisfy* 

Arid many a matchless beast dint day did die 
Upon tSe altars; nou^ unhieky seemed 
To be amid the joyous crowd that gleamed 
With gold and precious things, and ipnly this 
; BeMed wanting to the King of Pberse*s blisst 


That all these pageants dimild be soon past W 
And hid by night the |ife'sprbH biensoms IMK 


Yet on the momw*morn Admetus came, 

A haggard man oppressed with grief and shame 
Unto the spot beside Boebeis' shore 
Whereby he met his herdsman once before, 

And there again he found him flushed and glad 
And from the babbling water newly clad. 

Then he with downcast eyes these words began, 

O thou, wbatso thy name is, god or man. 
Hearken to me ; meseemeth of thy deed 
Some dread immortal taketh angry heed. 

** Last night the height of my desire seemed 
won, 

All day my weary eyes had watched the sun 
Rise up and sink, and now was come the night 
When I should be alone with my delight ; 

Silent the house was now from floor to roof, 

And in the well-hung chambers, far aloof, 

The feasters lay ; the moon was in the sky ; 

The soft spring wind was wafting lovingly 
Across the gardens fresh scents to my sweet. 

As, troubled with the sound of my own feet, 

I passed betwixt the pillars, whose long shade 
Black on the white red-veined floor was laid : 

So happy was I that the briar-rose, 

Rustling outside within the flowery close, 

Seemed but Love’s odorous wing — too real all 
seemed 

For such a joy as I had never dreamed. 

• • Why do I linger, as I lingered nof 
In that fair hour, now ne'er to be forgot 
While my life lasts ?~Upon the gilded door 
I laid my hand ; I stood upon the floor 
Of the bride-chamber, and I saw the bride. 
Lovelier than any dream, stand by the side 
Of the gold bed, with hands that bid her face : 

One cry of joy I gave, and then the place 
Seemed changed to hell as in a hideous dream. 

“ Still did the painted silver pillars gleam 
Betwixt the scented torches and the moon ; 

Still did the garden shed its odorous boon 
Upon the night ; still did the nightingale 
Unto his brooding mate tell all bis tale : 

But, risen 'twixt my waiting love and mei 
As soundless as the dread eternity, 

Sprang up from nothing, could mine eyes behold '' 
A huge dull-gleaming dreadful coil that rolled 
In changing circles on the paveniaitfair. 

Then for the sword that was no longer there 
My hand sank to my side ; around 1 gazed, 

And 'twixt the coils I met her .grey eytSt glazed 
With sudden horror most unspeakable ; 

Ami when mine own upon no weapon feH. ^ 
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For vte^ilio^d vAqpiO«s do iirsuchr% plabtit, 
Unto tho4fagoi»*4 hAd X^set mf^use, 

And raisedrtiaieluuids against bue*^ ciy:^^ 

Burst on mine ears of utmost agonjr 

That nailed me there, and she cried oijl tO'me. 

* O get thee hence ; alas. I cannot dee ! 

They coil about me noar, my lips to kiss. 

HO love, why hast thou brought me unto this?* 

** Alas, my shame 1 trembling, away I slunk, 
Yet turning saw the fearful coil had sunk 
To whence it came, my love’s limbs freed I saw, 
And a long breath at hrst I heard her draw 
As one redeemed, then heard the hard sobs come. 
And wailings for her new accursed home 
But there outside across the door 1 lay, 

Like a scourged hound, until the dawn of day ; 
And MS her gentle breathing then I heard 
As though she slept, before the earliest bird 
Began his song, I u’andered forth to seek 
Thee, O strange man, e’en as thou seest me, weak 
With all the torment of the night, and shamed 
With such a shame as never shall be named 
To aught but thee— Yea, yea, and why to thee ? 
Perchance this ends all thou wilt do for me ? — 
What then, and have I not a cure for that ? 

Lo, yonder is a rock where I have sat 
Full many an hour while yet my life was life, 

With hopes of all the coming wonder rife. 

No sword hangs by my side, no god will turn 
This cloudless hazy blue to black, ard burn 
My useless body with his lightning .lash ; 

But the white waves above my bones may wash, 
And when old chronicles our house shall name 
They may leave out the letters and the shame, 
That make Admetus, once a king of men— 

And how could' I be worse or better then ?" . 

As one vfho notes a curious instrument 
Working against the maker’s own intent, 

The herdsman eyed his wan face silently, 

And smiling for a while ; and then said he, — 

** Admetus, thou, in spite of all 1 said, 

Hast drawn this evil thing upon thine Jiead, 
Forgetting her who erewhile laid the curse 
Upon the maiden, so for fear of worse 
Go back again ; for fair-limbed Artemis 
Now bars the sweet attainment of thy bliss ; 

So taking heart, yet make no more delay 
But worship her upon this very day. 

Nor spare for aught, and of thy trouble make 
No semblance unto any for her sake ; 

And thick upon the fair bride-chamber floor 
Strew dittany, and on each side the door 
Hang up sudi poppy>leaves as spring may yield ; 
And for the rest, myself may be a sfaiefd 
A^nst her wrath — nay, be thou not too bold 
To ask,nie that which* may not now be told. 

iti 


Yea, evea wluu thoB deuiM 

WHhin tblbeiieatt, aod let ifiy' miauder 
ior sifrely tluMi shall one day knuMr my name. 
When the tteie comBi again that Oman’s flame 
Is dying off tim' vine-boughs, \ 

Stripped %f their wealth! But now let giftft be 
honied 

To her 1 told thee of, and in three ^ys 
Shall 1 by many hard an^ tugged ways 
Have come to ^ee again to bring thee peacie. 

Go. the sun rises and the shades decrease ” 

Then, thoughtfully, Admetus gat hiii back 
Nor did the altars of the Huntress lack 
The fattest of the flocks upon that day. 

But when night came, in arras Admetus lay 
Across the threshold of the bride-chamber. 

And nought amiss that night he noted there. 

But durst not enter, though about the door 
Young poppy*leaves were twined, and on the floor, 
Not flower^ as yet, with downy l^ves and gr^. 
Fresh dittany beloved of wild goats lay. 

But when the whole three days and nights were 
done, 

The herdsman came with rising of the sun. 

And said, ** Adm«ms, now rejoice again, 

Thy prayers and offerings have not been, in vain 
And thou at last mayst come unto thy bliss ; 

And if thou askest for a %ign of this, 

Take thou this token ; make good^haste to rflfe, 
And get tmto the garden-close that lies 
Below these windows sweet with greenery, 

And in the midst a marvel shall thou see. 

Three white, black-hearted poppies blossbmii^. 
Though this is but the midefle of the spring.” 

Nur was it otherwise than he had said, 

And on that day with joy the twain were wed,. 

And ’gan to lead a life of great delight ; 

But the strange woeful history of that night. 

The monstrous car, the promise to the King, 

All those through weary hours of chisdliug 
Were wrought in ston^, and in Diana’s wall 
Set up, a joy and witness unto all. 

But neitber so would wing^ tinm abide, 

The changing year came round to Wtunm-tkle. 
Until at last the day was fully come 
When the ^ange guest tirst reached Admetu^ 
home. 

Then, when the sun was reddening to its end. 

He m Admetus’ brasen porch did Wend, 

'W^bm there he found feathering a popW ' 
said be, ** King, the time has oome to part, 
Come forth, for 1 have diat to give thine eit^ 

No |han Upon the earth but thou must bear.*' 
ll^n rose the King, and with a tro|ihle4kM9k . 
His ^U^eeled spear wi&in bis hand Ibolt, 
Andilby his herdsman sildhtiy Jte empt ; 

As a peakdd hill his steps he bent ! 
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)^or did the pacing semnt «peak one w 
Aft tip they climbed, imto his silent lord : 

HU from the top be turned about his head 
From all the ^lory of the gold light, shed 
the hill-top by the setting sun ; 

For now indeed the day was well-nigh done, 

And all the eastern vale was grey and cold ; 

But when Adtx^tus he did now behold, 

Panting besidbiiim from, the steep ascent, 

One much-changed godlike look on him he bent. 
And said, “O mortal, listen, for 1 see 
Thou deemest somewhat of what is in me ; 

Fear not ! 1 love thee, even as 1 can 
Who cannot feel the woes and ways of man 
IH^^ite of this my seeming ; for indeed 
v^Kow thou beholdest Jove's immortal seed ; 

And what my name is 1 would tell thee now, 

' If men who dwell upon the earth as thou 
Could hear the name and live ; but on the earth. 
With strange melodious stories of my birth, 
Phoebus men call me, and Latona’s son. 

" And now my servitude with thee is done, 

And I shall leave thee toiling on thine earth, 

This handful, that within its little girth 
Holds that which moves you so, O men that die ; 
^Behold, to-day thou hast felicity, 

But the times change, and I can see a day 
When all thine happiness^shall fade away ; 
And^et be mer^-y, strive not with the end ! 

Thou canst not change it ; for the rest, a friend 
This year has won thee who shall never fail : 

But now indeed, for nought will it avail 
To say whaft I may have in store for thee. 

Of gifts that men desire ; let these things be. 

And live thy life, till death itself shall come, 

And turn to nought the storehouse of thine home ; 
Then think of me ; these feathered shafts behold, 
lliat here have been the terror of the wold, 

Take these, and count them still the best of all 
Thine envied wealth, and when on thee shall fall 
By any way the worst extremity. 

Call upon me before thou com’st to die, 

And lay these shafts with incense on a fire, 

That thou mayst gain thine uttermost, desire.” 

He ceased, but ere the golden tongue was still 
An odorous mist had stolen up the hill. 

And to Admetus first the god grew dim, 

And then was but a lovely voice to him, 

And then at last the sun had sunk to rest, 

And a fresh wind blew lightly from the west 
Over the bill-top, and no soul was there ; 

But the sad dying autumn field-flowers fair, 
Rustled dry leaves about the windy place, 

Where even now had been the godlike face, 

And in their midst the bAiss-bound quiver lay. 
Then,, going further westward, faraway, 


He Saw the gleaming of Peneus wan 
*Neath the white sky, but never any man, 
Except a grey-baired shepherd driving down 
From off the long slopes ^to bis fold-yard brown 
His woolly sheep, with whom a maiden went, 
Singifig for labour done and sweet content 
Of coming rest ; with that he turned again, 

And took the shafts up, never sped in vain, 

And came unto bis house most deep in thought 
Of all the things the varied year had brought. 


Thenceforth in bliss and honour day by day 
His measured span of sweet life wore away. 

A happy man he was ; no vain desire 
Of foolish fame had set his heart a-fire ; 

No care he had the ancient bounds to change , 

Nor yet for him must idle soldiers range 
From place to place about the burdened land, 

Or thick upon the ruined cornfields stand ; 

For him no trumpets blessed the bitter war. 
Wherein the right and wrong so mingled are, 

That hardly can the man of single heart 
Amid the sickening turmoil choose his part ; 

For him sufficed the changes of the year, 

The god-sent terror was enough of fear 
For him ; enough the battle with the earth, 

The autumn triumph over drought and dearth. 

Better to him than wolf-moved battered shields, 
O'er poor dead corpses, seemed the stubble-fields 
Danced down beneath the moon, until the night 
Grew dreamy with a shadowy sweet delight, 

And with the high-risen moon came pensive 
thought, 

And men in love’s despite must grow distraught 
And loiter in the dance, and maidens drop 
Their gathered raiment, and the fifer su>p 
His dancing notes the pensive drone that chid, 

And as they wander to their dwellings, hid 
By the black shadowed trees, faint melody, 
Mournful and sweet, their soft good-night must be. 
Far better spoil the gathering vat bore in 
.Unto the pressing shed, than midst the din 
Of falling houses in war's waggon lies 
Besmeared with redder stains than Tyrian dyes ; ^ 
Or when the temple of the sea-born one 
With glittering crowns and gallant raiment shone. 
Fairer the maidens seemed by no chain bound, 

But such as amorous arms might cast around 
Their lovely bodies, than Jhe wretched band 
Who midst the shipmen by the gangway stand ; 
Each lonely in her speechless misery. 

And thinking of the worse time that shall be, 

When midk of folk who scarce can speak her 
name, 

She bears the uttermost of toil and shame. 



THE LOVE OF ALCSSTia 


iBetter to him seemod that ySctorious crown* 
That midst the reverent silence of the town 
He oft would set upon some singer’s brow 
Than was the conqueror’s diadem, blest now 
By lying priests, soon, bent and bloody, hung 
Within the thorn, by tinnets well besung. 

Who think but little of the corpse beneath, 
Though ancient lands have trembled at his breath. 

But to this King~>fair Ceres’ gifts, the days 
Whereon men sung in flushed Lyaeus’ praise 
Tales of old time ; the bloodless sacrifice 
Unto the goddess of the downcast eyes 
And soft persuading lips *, the ringing lyre 
Unto the bearer of the holy fire 
Who once had been amongst them— things like 
these 

Seemed meet to him men’s yearning to appease. 
Tliese were the triumphs of the peaceful king. 

And so, betwixt seed-time and harvesting, 

With little fear his life must pass away ; 

And for the rest, he, from the self-same day 
That the god left him, seemed to have some share 
In that same godhead he had harboured there : 

In all things grew his wisdom and his wealth, 

And folk beholding the fair stale and health 
Wherein his land was, said, that now at last 
A fragment of the Golden Age was cast 
Over the place, for there was no debate, 

And men forgot the very name of hate. 

Nor failed the love of her he erst had won 
To hold his heart as still the years wore on, 

And she, no whit less fair than on the day 
When from lolchos first she passed away. 

Did all his will as though he were a god. 

And loving still, the downward way she trod. 

Honour and love, plenty and peace, he had ; 
Nor lacked for aught that makes a wise man 
glad, 

That makes him like a rich well-honoured guest 
Scarce sorry when the time comes, for the rest. 
That at the end perforce must bow his head. 

And yet — was death not much remembered, 

As still with happy men the manner is ? 

Or, was he not so pleased with this world’s bliss, 
As to be sorry when the time should come 
When but his name should hold his ancient home 
While he dwelt nowhere ? either way indeed, 

Will be enough for most men’s daily need. 

And with calm faces they may watch the world, 
And note men’s lives hither and thither hurled, 

As folk may watch the unfolding of a play — 

Nor this, nor that was King Admelus’ way ; 

For neither midst the sweetness of his life 
Did he forget the ending of the strife. 

Nor yet for heavy thoughts of passing pain 
Did all his life seem lost to him or vain, 


A wasteful of Jove, an empty dream ; 

Rather befot^ him did a vague hope gleam. 

That made him a great-hearted man and wise. 
Who saw ttib deeds of men with far«seeing eiyes. 
And dealt them pitying justice still, as though 
The inmost heart of each man he did know ; 

This hope it was, and not his kingly place 
That made men’s hearts rejoice to see his face 
Rise in the council hall ; through this, men felt 
That in their midst a son of man there dwelt 
Like and unlike them, and their friend through all; 
And still as time went on, the more would fall 
This glory on the King's beloved head, 

And round his life fresh hope and fear were shed. 

Yet at the last his good days passed away. 

And sick upon his bed Admetus lay, 

’Twixt him and death nought but a lessening veil 
Of hasty minutes ; yet did hope not fail, 

Nor did bewildering fear torment him then. 

But still, as ever, all the ways of men 
Seemed clear to him : but he, while yet his breath 
Still held the gateway 'gainst the arms of death. 
Turned to his wife, who, bowed beside the bed. 
Wept for his love, and dying goodlihead, 

And bade her put all folk from out the room. 

Then going to the treasury’s rich gloom 
To bear the arrows forth, the Lycian's gift. 

So she, amidst her blinding tears, made shift 
To find laid in the inmost treasury 
Those shafts, and brought them unto him ; but be, 
Beholding them, beheld therewith his life. 

Both that now past, with many marvels rife, 

And that which he had hoped he yet should see. 

Then spoke he faintly, “ Love, ’twixt thee and me 
A film has come, and I am failing fast : 

And now our ancient happy life is past ; 

For either this is death’s dividing hand. 

And all is done, or if the shadowy land 

I yet escape, full surely if I live 

The god with life some other gift will give, 

And change me unto thee : e’en at this tide 
Like a dead man among you all 1 bide, 

Until I once again behold my guest, 

And he has given me either life or rest : 

Alas, my love 1 that thy too loving heart 
Nor with my life or death can have a part. 

O cruel words I yet death is cruel too ; 

Stoop down and- kiss me, for I yearn for you 
E'en |is the autumn yearneth for the sun. 

6 love, a little time we have been one, 

And If we now are twain, weep not therefore ; 

For ri^any a man on earth desireth sore 
To haive some mate upon the toilsome road, 

Some sharer of his still increasing load. 

And ^t for all his longing and his pain 

His t^ubled heart must seek for love in vain, ^ 






liHid. to ite I -litift ; 

•^^B&siimiit 1 ,a»9r aol ' xain tfm faronds 

ilto houe&kt Olid 1fn>m these trembling hands 
Cm ihceMe thcieoDt and upon them lay 
l%ie«e admits, , the reli^ of a happier day. 

Thou watch with me ; perchance I may not die. 
Though the supremest hour now draws anigfa 
.. <}f!lifts or death— O thou who madest me. 


Keby sold #ar then owm 
Enforced hgrudoet ibr such a sacrifice 
Alone the hues can deem a fitting price 
?or thy redemption ; iu no hattle-^ld, 
Maddened by hope of gloryJife to yield. 

To give it up to heal no city's shame 
In hope of gaining long-enduring fame ; 

For whoso dieih for thee must l)elieve 

That thou with shame that last gift wilt receive. 

And strive henceforward with forgetfulness 


The only thing on earth alike to thee. 

Why must 1 be unlike to thee in this ? 

C^insider, if thou dost not do amiss 

the only filing that feareth death 
. knows its name, of all things drawing breath 
0pon the earth : see now for no short boar, 

For no half^halting death, to reach me slower 
Than other men. I pray thee — what avail 
To add some trickling grains unto the tale 


The honied draught of thy new life to bless. 

Nay, and moreover such a glorious heart 
Who loves thee well enough with life to part 
But for thy love, with life must lose love too, 
Which e’en when wrapped about in weeds of woe 
Is godlike life indeed to such an one. 

“ And now behold, three days ere life is done ' 
Do the Fates give thee, and I, even I, 

Upon tby life have shed felicity 


Soon told, of minutes thou dost snatch away 
From out the midst of that unending day 
Wherein thou dwellest ? rather grant me this 
To right me wherein thou hast done amiss, 
And give me life like thine for evermore." 


And given thee love of men, that they in turn 
With fervent love of thy dear love might bum. 
The people love thee and thy silk-clad breast, 
Thine open doors, have given thee better rest 
Than woods of spears or hills of walls might do. 
And even now in wakefulness and woe 


So murmured he, contending very sore The city lies, calling to mind thy love, 

Against the coming death ; but she meanwhile, Wearying with ceaseless prayers the gods above. 
Faint with consuming love, made haste to pile But thou— thine heart is wise enough to know 

The brands upon the hearth, and thereon cast That they no whit from their decrees will go." 

Sweet incense, and the feathered shafts at last ; 


Then, trembling, back unto the bed she crept, 
And lay down by his side, and no more wept. 
Nay scarce could think of death for very love 
That in her faithful heart for ever strove 
'Gainst fear and grief : but now the inceose^oud 
The old familiar chamber did enshroud, 

And on the very verge of death drawn close 
Wrapt both their weary souls ip strange xepose, 
Hiat through sweet sleep sent kindly images 
Of simple things ; and in the midst of these, 
Whether it were but parcel of their dream, 

^ Or that they woke to it as some might deem, 

I know not, but the door was opened, wide, 

And the King's name a voice long silent cried, 
And Phcsbtts on the very threshold trod. 

And yet in nothing liker to a god 
^an when he ruled Admetus’ herds ; for he 
^tUl wore the homespun coat men^used to see 
, Among the heifers in the summer morn. 

And round about him bung the herdsman's bom, 
Apdf in his band he bore the herdsman's spear 
Ahd cornel bow, the prowling dog-wolf s fear ; 
Tliotigh empty of its shafts the quiyer was. 

He to the middle of the room did pass. 

And said. Admetus, neither all for nought 
0y eomiog to thee is. nor have I brought 


So saying, swiftly from the room he passed ; 

But on the world no look Admetus cast, 

But peacefully turned round unto the wall 
As one who Imows that quick death must befall : 
For in bis heart he thought, '* Indeed too well 
1 know what men are, this strange tale to tell 
To those that live with me : yea, they will weep. 
And o’er my tomb most solemn days will keep, 
And in great chronicles will write my ngme. 
Telling to many an age my deeds and fame. 

For living men such things as this desire, 

And by such ways will they appease the fire 
Of love and grief: but when death comes to stare 
Full in men's faces, and the truth lays bare, 

How can we then have wish for anything. 

But unto life that gives us all to cling ? " 

So said he, and with closed eyes did awaits. 
Sleeping or waking, the decrees of fate. 

But now Aloestis rose, and by the bed 
She stood, with wild thoughts passing through her 
head. « 

Dried were her tears, her troubled heart and sore 
Throbbed with the anguish of her love no more. 

A strange look on the dying man she cast. 

Then covered up her fhee and said, “Q past ! 
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I liimi whiit 

How sweet to M bis arms about me twkie, 

Aad my heme beat with bis I what wealth of bliss 
^ hear his praises t ail to come to this, ** 

Tnat now I durst not look upon bis iface, 

Lest in niy heart that other thing have place. 
That which I knew not, that which men cai. 
hate. 

“ O me, the bitterness of God and fate ! 


t!!rnitb tile oueii few, 
ash^tiiemimw^ 
tihm* tremhibg wHh bm 
Sbeerfed, Admetusl an thou dead fufe^f 
Aloestis 1 lives! thou my words^ beed> t 
Alas, aks, Ibr this Tfic^salian folk 1 ” 

But with her piercing cry the King awokCi 
And round about him wildly ’gan to stare, 

As a bewildered man who knows not where 
He has awakened : but not thin or wan 


A little time ago we two were one ; 

I had not lost him though his life was done, 

For still was he in me — ^but now alone 
Through the thick darkness must my soul make 
moan, 

For I must die : how can I live to bear 
An empty heart about, the nurse of fear ? 

How can I live to die some other tide, 


His face was now, as of a dying man, 

But fresh and ruddy ; and bis eyes shone clear, 

As of a man who much of life may bear. 

And at the first, but joy and great surprise 
Shone out from those awakened, new^healed 
eyes ; 

But as for something more at last he yearned. 
Unto his love with troubled brow he turned, 


And, dying, hear my loveless name outcried 
About the portals of that weary land 
Whereby my shadowy feet should come to stand. 

" Alcestis ! O Alcesiis, hadst thou known 
That thou one day shouldst thus be left alone, 
How hadst thou borne a living soul to love ! 

Hadst thou not rather lifted hands to Jove, 

To turn thine heart to stone, thy front to brass, 
That through this wondrous world thy soul might 
pass, 

Well pleased and careless, as Diana v,oes 
Through the thick woods, all pitiless of those 
Her shafts smite down? Alas ! how could it be. 
Can a god give a god's delights to thee ? 

Nay rather, Jove, but give me once again, 

If for one moment only, that sweet pain, 

The love I had while still I thought to live 1 
Ah ! wilt thou not, since unto thee I give 
My life, my hope?— But thou— I come to thee. 
Thou steepest : O wake not, nor speak to me ! 

In silence let my last hour pass away, 

.And men forget my bitter feeble day.*' 

Withthat she laid her down upon the bed, 

And nestling to him, kissed his weary head, 

And laid his wasted hand upon her breast, 

Yet woke him not ; and, silence and deep rest 
Fell on that chamber, 'the night wore away 
Mid gusts of wailing wind, the twilight grey 
l^tole o’er the sea, and wrought his wondrous 
chango 

On things unseen by night, by day not strange. 
But noi^ half seen and strange ; then came the sun, 
And therewithal the silent world and dun 
Waking, waxed many-coloured, full of sound, 

As men again their heap of troubles found, 

And woke up to their joy or misery, 
i But there, unmoved by aught, those twain did lie. 


For still she seemed to sleep : alas, alas ! 

Her lonely shadow even now did pass 
Along the changeless fields, oft looking back, 

As though it yet had thought of some great lack. 
And here, the band just fallen from off his breast 
Was cold ; and cold the bosom his band pressed. 
And even as the colour lit the day 
The colour from her lips had waned away ; 

Yet still, as though that longed-for happiness 
Had come again her faithful heart to bless, 

Those white lips smiled, un wrinkled was her brow, 
But of her eyes no secrets might he know, 

For, hidden by the lids of ivory, 

Had they beheld that death a-drawing nigh. 

Then o'er her dead corpse King Admetus hung, 
Such sorrow in his heart as his faint tongue 
Refused to utter yet the just-past night 
But dimly he remembered, and the sight 
Of the Far-darter, and the dreadful Word 
That seemed to cleave all hope as with a sword : 
Yet stronger in his heart a knowledge grew, 

That nought it was but her fond heart and true 
That all the marvel for his love h^d wrought, 
Whereby from death to life he had been brought ; 
That dead, his life she was, as she had been 
His life’s delight while still she lived a queen. 

And he fell wondering if his life were gain. 

So wiapt as then in loneliness and pain ; 

Yet therewithal no tears would fill his eyes. 

For as a god he was. 

Then did he rise 

And gat him down unto the Council-place* 

And When the people saw his well-lovedl Ihce 
Then Cried aloud for joy to sec him thete, 

And i^rth again to theiA seemed blest and &tr. 
And ^ugh indeed they did lament in turn, 

Wheiil of Alcestis* end ^ey came to !e$m. 


^tm LdyE OF ALCESTIS. 

vras it more than seeming, hr, nt least, Of lives 90 wasted, in despite of death, 

Tlie silence in the middle of a feast, With sweet content that eve they drew theirjtffeath, 

Wh^inen have memory of their heroes slain. And scarce their own live^ seemed to touch them 

So passed the order of the world again, more 

Victorious Summer crowning lusty Spring, Than that dead Queen's beside Boeb^is* shore ; 

Rich Autumn faint^with wealth of harvesting, Bitter and sweet so mingled in them both, 

And Winter the earth's sleep ; and then again Their lives and that old tale, they had been loth. 

Spring, Summer, Autumn, and the Winter's pain ; Perchance, to have them told another way.— 

And still ancf still the same the years went by. ' So passed the sun from that fair summer day. 


But Time, who slays so many a memory, 
Brought hers to light, the short-lived loving Queen ; 
And her, fair soul, as scent of flowers unseen, 
Sweetened the turmoil of long centuries. 
vFdT'aOOn, indeed, Death laid his hand on these, 
The shouters round the' throne upon that day. 

And for Admetus, he, too, went his way, 

Though if he died at all I cannot tell ; 

But either on the earth he ceased to dwell. 

Or else, oft bom again, had many a name. 

But through all lands of Greece Alcestis’ fame 
Grew greater, and about her husband's twined. 
Lived, in the hearts of far-off men enshrined. 

See I have told her tale, though I know not 
What men are dwelling now on that green spot 
Anigh Boebeis, or if Pherae still, 

With name oft changed perchance, adown the 
hill 

Still shows its white walls to the rising sun. 

— The gods at least remember what is done. 


Strange felt the wanderers at his tale, for now 
Their old desires it seemed once more to show' 
Unto their altered hearts, when now the rest, 
Most surely coming, of all things seemed best ; — 
— Unless, by death perchance they yet might gain 
Some space to try such deeds as now in vain 
They heard of amidst stories of the past ; 

Such, deeds as they for that wild hope had cast 
From out their hands — they sighed to think of it, 
And how as deedless men they there must*sit. 

Yet, with the measured falling of that rhyme 
Mingled the lovely sights and glorious time, 
Whereby, spite of hope long past away. 

In spite of knowledge growing day by day 


June drew unto its end, the hot bright days 
Now gat from men as much of blame as praise, 

As rainle.ss still they passed, without a cloud ; 

And growing grey at last, the barley bowed 
Before the south-east wind. On such a day 
These folk amid the trellised roses lay, 

And careless for a little while at least, 

Crowned with the mingled blossoms held their feast : 
Nor did the garden lack for younger folk, 

Who cared no more for burning summer’s yoke 
Than the sweet breezes of the April-tide ; 

But through the thick trees wandered far and wide 
From sun to shade, and shade to sun again, 

Until they deemed the elders would be fain 
To hear the tale, and shadows longer grew : 

Then round about the grave old men they drew, 
Both youths and maidens ; and beneath their feet 
The grass seemed greener, and the flowers more 
sweet 

Unto the elders, as they stood around. 

So through the calm air soon arose the sound 
Of one old voice as now a Wanderer spoke. 

*‘0 friends, and ye, fair loving gentle folk, 

Would I could better tell a tale to-day ; 

But hark to this, which while our good ship lay 
Within the Weser such a while agone, 

A Fleming told me, as we sat alone 
One Sunday evening in the Rose-garland, 

And all the other folk were gone a-land ^ 

After their pleasure, like sea-faring men. 

Surely I deem it no great wonder then 
That I remember everything he said, 

Since from that Sunday eve strange fortune led 
That keel and me on such a weary way — 

Well, at the least it serveth you to-day.” 



THE LADY OF THE LAND 


ARGUMENT. 


A certain man having landed on an island in the Greek Sea, found there a beautiful damsel, whom he would fain , 
have delivered from a strange and dreadful doom, but failing herein, he died soon afterwards. 


I T happened once, some men of Italy 

Midst the Greek Islands went a sea-roving. 
And much good fortune had they on the sea : 

Of many a man they had the ransoming, 

And many a chain they gat, and goodly thing ; 
And midst their voyage to an isle they came, 
Whereof my story keepeth not the name. 

Now though but little was there left to gain, 
Because the richer folk had gone away, 

Yet since by this of water they were fain 
They came to anchor in a land-locked bay, 
Whence in a while some went ashore *o play, 
Going but lightly armed in twos or threes, 

For midst that folk they feared no enemies. 

And of these fellows that thus went ashore. 

One was there who left all his friends behind *, 
Who going inland ever more and more, 

'And being left quite alone, at last did find 
A Ibnely valley sheltered from the wind, 

Wherein, amidst an ancient cypress wood, 

A long-deserted ruined castle stood. 

The wood, once ordered in fair grove and glade. 
With gardens overlooked by terraces, 

And marble-pavbd pools for pleasure made, 

Was tangled now, and choked with fallen trees ; 
And he who went there, with but little ease 
Must stumble by the stream’s side, once made meet 
For tender women’s dainty wandering feet. 

The raven’s croak, the low wind cholqjd and 
• drear, 

The baffled stream, the grey wolf's doleful cry, 
Were all the sounds that mariner could hear. 

As through the wood he wandered painfully ; 

But as unto the house he drew anigh, 

The pillars of a ruined shrine he saw, 

7'he once fair temple of a fallen law. 


No image was there left behind to tell 
Before whose face the knees of men had bowed ; 
An altar of black stone, of old wrought well, 

Alone beneath a ruined roof now showed 
The goal whereto the folk were wont to crowd, 
Seeking for things forgotten long ago. 

Praying for heads long ages laid a-low. 

Close to the temple was the castle-gate, 

Doorless and crumbling ; there our fellow turned, 
Trembling indeed at what might chance to wait 
The prey entrapped, yet with a heart that burned 
To know the most of what might there be learned. 
And hoping somewhat too, amid bis fear, 

To light on such things as all men hold dear. 

Noble the house was, nor seemed built 
war. 

But rather like the work of other days, 

When men, in better peace than now they are, 
Had leisure on the world around to gaze, 

And noted well the past times' changing ways ; 
And fair with sculptured stories it was wrought/' 
By lapse of time unto dim ruin brought. 

Now as hr looked about on all these things. 
And strdve to read the mouldering histories. 
Above the door an image with wide wings, 

Whose unclad limbs a serpent seemed to seize. 

He dimly saw, although the western breeze. 

And y^ars of biting frost and washing rain, 

Had imade the carver’s labour well-nigh vain, 

^ut this, though perished sore, and worn away„ 
He noted well, because it seemed to be, 

After ^e fashion of another day, r 

Some great man’s badge of war, or armoury ; 

And round it a carved wreath he seemed to see t 
But taking note of these things, at the last 
The miuriner beneath the gateway passed. 



tift LADY OF THE LAN& 


A iovdy cloistePBc) oourt lie found, 
fbantain in the midst o'ertibrown and di ^*4 
And i# the cloister briers twining round 
hlie lender shafts ; the wondrous imageiy 
Ontwom by more than many years gone by ; 
Because the oountry people, in their fear 
Of wisardry, had wrohght destruction here ; 


With hangings, fresh as iirhen the^ left the loom, 
The i^lls were hung a space above the bea^ 
Slim ivory chairs were set about the rooni. 

And in one comer was a dainty bed, 

Thatseemed for some fair qu^n i^pparellSd ; 

And marble was the worst stone of the floor, 

That with iich Indian webs was covered o’er. 


And piteously these fair things had been maimed ; 
There stood great Jove, lacking his head of might , 
Here was th&archer, swift Apollo, lamed ; 

The shapely Hmbs of Venus hid from sight 
% w^s^and shards ; Diana's ankles light 
1 with the cable of some coasting ship ; 

I njjl^ nails through Helen’s maddening lip. 


'^Therefrom unto the chambers did he pass, 

And found them fair still, midst of their deciiy, 

X Ibough in them now no sign of man there was, 
And everything but stone had passed away 
That made them lovely in that vanished day ; 

Nay, the mere walls themselves would soon be gone 
And nought be left but heaps of mouldering stone. 


But he, when all the place he had gone o’er, 
And with much trouble clomb the broken stair, 
And from the topmost turret seen the shore 
Atid his good ship drawn up at anchor there, 
Came down again, and found a crypt most fair 
Built wonderfully beneath the greatest hall, 
And there be saw a door within the wall, 


Well-hinged, close shut ; nor was there in that 
„ place 

Another on its hinges, therefore he 
Stood there and pondered for a little space, 

And thought, “ Perchance some marvel I shall see, 
For surely here some dweller there must be, 
Because this door seems whole, and new, and 
'*■ sound, 

While nought^but ruin I can see around.” 


So with that word, moved by a strong desire, 
He tried the hasp, that yielded to his hand, 
And in a atraage place, lit as by a fire 
Unseen but near, be presently did stand ; 

And by an odorous breeze his face was fanned. 
As though in some Arabian plain he stood, 
Anigh the border of a spice-tree wood. 


The wanderer trembled when be saw all this, 
Because he deemed by magic it was wrought ; 

Yet in his heart a longing for some bliss, 

Whereof the hard and changing world knows 
nought, 

Arose and urged him on, and dimmed the thought 
That there perchance some devil lurked to slay 
The heedless wanderer from the light of day. 

Over against him was another door 
Set in the wall ; so, casting fear aside, 

With hurried steps he crossed the varied floor. 

And there again the silver latch he tried 
And with no pain the door he opened wide. 

And entering the new chamber cautiously 
The glory of great heaps of gold could see. 

Upon the floor uncounted medals lay. 

Like things of little value ; here and there 
Stood golden caldrons, that might well outweigh 
The biggest midst an emperor’s copper-ware, 

And golden cups w'ere set on tables fair. 
Themselves of gold ; and in all hollow things 
Were stored great gems, worthy the crowns of 
kings. 

The walls and roof with gold were overlaid, 

And precious raiment from the wall hung down ; 
The fall of kings that treasure might have stayed, * 
Or gained some longing conqueror .great renoWn, 
Or built again some god-destroyed old town ; 

What wonder, if this plunderer of the sea 
Stood gazing at it long and dizzily ? 

But at the last his troubled eyes and dazed 
He lifted from the glory of that gold, 

And then the image, that well-nigh erased 
Over the castle-gate he did behold, 

Above a door well wrought in coloured gold 
Again he saw ; a naked girl with wings 
Enfolded in a serpent’s scaly rings. 


He moved not for awhile, but looking round. 
He wondered much to see the place so fair, 
Because, unlike the castle above ground, 

/Nd pillager or wrecker had been there ; 

It seemed that time had pass^ on mherwhere, 
Noi^ laid a finger on this hidden place, 

Hich with the wealth of some ioigotten race. 


And even as bis eyes were fixed pn it 
A woman’s voice came from the other side. 

And through his heart strange k4qDes> began, to flit 
That in some woedrous land he might abide 
Not dying, master of a deothlesa bride, 

So o'er the gold, which now he searce emdd see 
He YfmU and passed this last door esg^ly. 



fm LiUl^OF tAMK 


Tto in a room h< stood a^erein them was, 

A marbtj bath, whose brimming water yet 
Was scarcely still ; a vessel of green glass 
Half full of odorous ointment was there set 
Upon the topmost step that still was wet, 

And jewelled shoes and women's dainty gapr. 

Lay cast upon the varied pavement near. 

In one quick glance these things his eyes did see, 
But speedily they turned round to behold 
Another si^t, for throned on ivory 
There sat a woman, whose wet tresses rolled 
On to the floor in waves of gleaming gold. 

Cast back from such a form as, erewhile shown 
To one poor shepherd, lighted up Troy town. 

Naked she was, the kisses of her feet 
Upon the floor a dying path had made 
From the full bath unto her ivory seat ; 

In her right hand, upon her bosom laid, 

, She held a golden comb, a mirror weighed 
Her left hand down, aback her fair head lay 
Dreaming awake of some long vanished day. 

Her eyes were shut, but she seemed not to sleep, 
Her lips were murmuring things unheard and low, 
Or sometimes twitched as though she needs must 
weep 

Though from her eyes refused to flow, 

And oft with heavenly led her cheek dia glow, 

As if remembrance of some half-sweet shame 
♦Across the web of many memories came. 

There stood the man, scarce daring to draw 
bieath 

For fear the lovely sight should fade away ; 
Forgetting heaven, forgetting life and death, 
Trembling for fear lest something he should say 
Unwitting, lest some sob should yet betray 
His presence there, for to his eager eyes 
Already did the tears begin to rise. 

• 

But as he gazed, she moved, and with a sigh 
Bent forward, dropping down her golden head ; 

" Alas, alas I another day gone by. 

Another day and no soul come," she said *, 

Another year, and still I am not dead ! ’* 

And with that word once more her head she raised, 
And on the trembling man with great eyes gazed. 

Then he imploring hands to her did reach. 

And toward her very slowly 'gan to move 
And with wet eyes her pity did beseech, 

And seeirtg her about to speak, he strove 
]^rom trembling lips to utter words of love ; 

But with a look she stayed his doubtful feet, 

And made sweet music as their eyes did meet. 


1 ^ 1 ^ how she tpe^e in geffie ^ 

Using the Greelt lopgue ihalhehnew s 

man art thou, #utt lHuis hm 
here, ^ 

An4 found thb lonely chamber where I dwdl? ^ 
Beware, beware t for 1 have many a spell ; 

If greed of power and gold have led thee on. 

Not lightly shall this untold^wealtb be won. 

** But if thou com'st here, knowing of my tale, 

In hope to bear away my body fair, v 
Stout must thine heart be, nor shall that avaiil 
If thou a wicked soul in thee dost bear ; 

So once again I bid thee to beware, 

Because no base man things like this may see, 

And live thereafter long and happily." 

“ Lady," he said, “ in Florence is my home, 

And in my city noble is my name ; , 

Neither on peddling voyage am I come, 

But, like my fathers, bent to gather fame ; 

And though thy face has set my heart a-fiagie 
Yet of thy story nothing do I know, 

But here have wandered heedlessly enow. 

“ But since the sight of thee mine eyes'^ blew* 
What can I be but thine? what wouldst thou have? 
From those thy words, I deem from some distress 
By deeds of mine thy dear life 1 might save ; 

O then, delay not I if one ever gave 
His life to any, mine I give to thee ; 

Come, tell me what the price of love must be? 

** Swift death, to be with thee a day and night 
And with the earliest dawning to be ^m? 

Or better, a long year of great delight. 

And many years of misery and pain ? 

Or worse, and this poor hour for all my gain ? 

A sorry merchant am I on this day, 

E’en as thou wiliest so must 1 ob^." 

She said, ** What brave words ! nought divine 
am I, 

But an unhappy and unheard-of maid 
Compelled by evil fate and destiny 
To live, who long ago should have been laid 
Under the earth within the cypress shade: 

Hearken awhile, and quickly shall thou know 
What deed I pray thee to accomplish now. 

"God grant indeed thy words are not for nouglit \ 
Then shall thou save me, since for many m day 
To suph a dreadful life I have been brought ; 

Nor will I spare with albmy heart to pay 
What mim soever takes my grief away ; 

Ah ! I will love thee^ if thou lovest tm 
But well enough my saviour now to be. 



THE LADY OF THE LAND; 



' Mf Uved a many years ^gone 
Lord of this land, master of all cunning, 

Who ruddy gold could draw from out grey stone, 
And gather wealth from many an uncouth thing ; 

made the wilderness rejoice and sing, 

And such a leech he was that none could say 
Without his word what soul should pass away. 

“ Unto Diana such a gift he gave, 

Groddess above, below, and on the earth, 

That I should be her virgin and her slave 
From the first hour of my most wretched birth ; 
Therefore my life had known but little mirth 
When I had come unto rny twentieth year 
And the last time of hallowing drew anear 

“ So in her temple had I lived and died 
And all would long ago have passed away, 

But ere that time came, did strange things betide, 
Whereby I am alive unto this day , 

Alas, the bitter words that I must say » 

Ah ’ can I bring my wretched tongue to tell 
How I was brought unto this fearful hell 

“ A qu^n I was, what gods I knew I loved, 

And nothing evil was there in my thought, 

And yet by love my wretched heart was moved 
Until to utter rum I was brought • 

Alas • thou sayest our gods were vain and nought , 
Wait, wait, till thou hast heard this tale of 
mine, 

Then shalt thou think them devilish or divine 

“ Hearken • in spite of father and of vow 
I loved a man , but for that sin 1 tliink 
Men had forgiven me— yea, yea, even thou , 

But from the gods the full cup must I drink, 

And into misery unheard of sink, 

Tormented, when their own names are forgot, 

And men must doubt e’er if they lived or not 

‘‘ Glorious my lover was unto my sight, 

Most beautiful,— of love we grew so fain 
That we at last agreed, that on a right 
We should be happy, but that he were slam 
Or shut in hold , and neither joy nor pam 
Should else forbid that hoped-for time to be , 

So came the night that made a wretch of me 

“Ah’ well do I remember all that night, 

When through the window shone the orb of 
June, 

And by the bed flickered the taper's light, 

Whereby I trembled, gazing at the moon 
Ah me ’ the meeting that we had, when soon 
Into his strong, well-trusted arms I fell, 

And many a sorrow we began to tell. 


‘‘Ah me 1 what parting on that night we 
had I jf * 

I think the story of my great despair 
A little while might merry folk make sad ; 

For, as he swept away my yellow hair 
To make my shoulder and my bosom bare, 

I raised mine eyes, and shuddering could behold 
A shadow cast upon the bed of gold 

“ Then suddenly was quenched my hot desire 
And he untwined his arms , the moon so pale 
A while ago, seemed changed to blood and fire, 
And yet my limbs beneath me did not fail, 

And neither had I strength to cry or wail, 

But stood there helpless, bare, and shivering, 

With staring eyes still fixed upon the thing. 

“ Because the shade that on the bed of gold 
The changed and dreadful moon was throwing 
down 

Was of Diana, whom I did behold, 

With knotted hair, and shining girt-up gown. 

And on the high white brow, a deadly frown 
Bent upon us, who stood scarce drawing breath. 
Striving to meet the horrible sure death. 

“ No word at all the dreadful goddess said. 

But soon across my feet my lover lay, 

And well indeed I knew that he was dead , 

And would that I bad died on that same day ’ 

For in a while the im.ige turned away, 

And without words my doom I understood, 

And felt a horror change my human blood 

“And there I fell, and on the floor I lay 
By the dead man, till daylight came on me. 

And not a word thenceforward could I say 
For three years , till of grief and misery, 

The lingering pest, the cruel enemy, 

My father and his folk were dead and gone, 

And m this castle I was left alone . 

“ And then the doom foreseen upon me fell. 

For Queen Diana did my body change 
Into a fork-tongued dragon flesh and fell, 

And through the island nightly do I range, 

Or m the green sea mate with monsters strange, 
When m the middle of the moonlit night 
The sleepy manner 1 do affright. 

“ But all day long upon this gold I he 
Within this place, where never mason’s hand 
Smote trowel on the marble noisily , 

Drowsy I lie, no folk at my command, 

Who once was called the Lady of the Land , 

Who might have bought a kingdom with a kiss. 
Yea, half the world with such a sight as this.” 



THE XM>t OF THE LAND. ^ 


And jfherewiihal, with rosy fingers light, 
Backward her heavy-hanging hair she threw, 

To give her naked beauty more to sight ; 

But when, forgetting all the things he knew, » 
Maddened with love unto the prize he drew, 

She cried, " Nay, wait * for wherefore wilt thou die, 
Why should we not be happy, thou and I ? 

“Wilt thou not save me** once in every year 
This rightful form of mine that <hou dost see 
By favour of the goddess have I here 
From sunrise unto sunset given me, 

That some brave man may end my misery 
And thou — art thou not brave ^ cin thy heart fail, 
Whose eyes e’en now are weeping at mv tale? 

“ 'I hen listen ’ when this day is overpast, 

A fearful monster shall I be again, 

And thou mayst be my saviour at the last , 

Unless, once more, thy words are nought and 
vain 

If thou of love and sovereignty art fain, 

Come thou next morn, and when thou seest here 
A hideous dragon, have thereof no fear, 

“ But takt the loathsome luad up in thine bands. 
And kiss It, incl be master presenlh 
Of twice the wealth that is m all the lands, 

Prom Cathay to tht head of Italy , 

And master also, if it pleaseth thee, 

01 all thou praisest as so fresh and bright. 

Of what thou callest crown of all deli^du 

“Ah ' with what joy then shall I see again 
The sunlight on the green grass and the trees. 

And hear the clatter of the summer rain, 

And see the joyous folk beyond the seas. 

Ah, me » to hold my child upo . my knees, 

After the weeping of unkindly tears. 

And all the wrongs of these four hundred years 

“Go now, go qpick ' leave this grey heap of 
stone , 

And from thy glad heart think upon thy way. 

How I shall love thee — yea, love thee alone, 

1 hat bnngest me from dark death unto day , 

Fot this shall be thy wages and thy pay , 
Unheard-of wealth, unheard-of love is near. 

If thou hast heart a little dread to bear ” 

Therewith she turned to go , but he cried out, 

“ Ah > wilt thou leave me then without one kiss, 
To slay the very seeds of fear and doubt. 

That glad to-morrow may bring certain bliss ? 

Hast thou forgotten how love lives by this, 

The memory of some hopeful close embrace, 

Low whispered words within some lonely place?" 


But she, whett his bright glittering eyes she saw. 
And burning cheeks, out, “Alas, alas t 
Must I be quite undone, and wilt thou draw 
A worse fate on me than the first one was ? 

O baste thee from this fatal place to pass t 
Yet, ere thou goest, take this, lost thou shouldst 
deem 

Thou hast been fooled by some strange midday 
dream.” 

So saying, blushing like new-kissed maid, 

From off her neck a little gem she drew, 

That, ’twixt those snowy rose-tinged hillocks laid, 
The secrets of her glorious beauty knew , 

And ere he well perceived what she would do, 

She touched his hand, the gem within it lay, 

And, turning, from his srght she fled away 

Then at the doorway where her rosy heel 
Had glanced and vanished, he awhile did stare, 
And still upon his hand he seemed to feel 
The varying kisses of her fingers fair , 

Then turned he toward the dreary crypt and bare, 
And dizzily throughout the castle passed. 

Till by the ruined fane he stood at last 

Then weighing still the gem within bis hand, 

He stumbled backward through the cypress wood. 
Thinking the while of some strange lovely land, 
Where all his life should be most fair and good 
Till on the valley's wall of hills he stood,- 
And slowly thence passed down unto the bay 
Red with the death of that bewildenng day. 


Thf next day came, and he, who all the night 
Had ceaselessly been turning in his bed, 

Arose and clad himself m armour bright, 

And many a danger he remembered , 

Storming of towns, lone sieges full of dread, 

Th?t with renown his heart had borne him through 
And this thing seemed a little thing to do 

So on he went, and on the way he thought 
Of all the glorious things of yesterday. 

Nought of the price whereat thev must be bought, 
But ever to himself did softly sa> , 

“ No roaming now, my wars are passed away ; 

No long dull days devoid of happiness, 

When such a love my yearning heart shall bless,*' 

Thus to the castle did he come at last, & 

But when unto the gateway he drew near, 

And underneath its ruined archway passed 
Into the court, a strange i^ise did he hear, 

And through his heart there shot a pang of fear ; 

* R 



THE LADT OF THB LANIX 


'' TECitaria^. he gat his sword mto lus band. 

And midmost of the cloisters took his stand. 

But for a while that unknown^oise increased, 
A rattling, that with strident roars did blend, 
And whining moans^ but suddenly it ceased, 

A fearful thing stood at the cloister's end, 

Aad eyed him for a while, then 'gan to \fcend 
Adown the cloisters, and began again 
That rattling, and the moan like fiends in pain. 

And as it came on towards him, with its teeth 
The body of a slain goat did it tear. 

The blood whereof in its hot jaws did seethe, 

And on its tongue he saw the smoking hair , 

Then his heart sank, and standing trembling 
there, 

Throughout his mind wild thoughts and fearful 
ran, 

“Some fiend she was,” he said, “the bane of 
man ” 

Yet he abode her still, although his blood 
Curdled within him the thing dropped the goat. 
And creeping on, came close to where he stood. 
And raised its head to him, and wrinkled throat. 
Then he cned out and wildly at her smote, 
Shutting his eyes, and turned and from the place 
Ran swiftly, with a white and ghastly face 

But little things rough stones and tree-ti links 
seemed. 

And if be fell, be rose and ran on still , 

No more he felt his hurts than if he dreamed, 

He made no stay for valley or steep hill, 

Heedless he dashed through many a foaming nil, 

U nlil he came unto the ship at last 

And with no word into the deep hold passed 

Meanwhile the dragon, seeing him clean gone, 
Followed him not, but crying horribly. 

Caught up within her jaws a block of stone 
And ground it into powder, then turned she, 

With cnes that folk could hear far out at sea, 

And reached the treasure set apart of old, * 
To brood above the hidden heaps of gold 

Yet was she seen again on many a day 
By some half> waking manner, or herd, 

Playing amid the ripples of the bay, 

Or on the hills making all things afeard, 

Or m the wood, that did that castle gird, 


But never any man again durst go 

To seek her woman's form, and end her wbe. 

As for the man, who knows what things he 
* bore? 

What mournful faces peopled the sad night, 

What wailings vexed him with reproaches sore, 
What images of that nigh-gained delight ’ 

What dreamed caresses fiom soft hands and white, 
Turning to horrors ere tht v reached the best 
What struggles vain, what shame, what huge un- 
rest’ 

No man he knew, three days he lay anci raved, 
And cried for death, until a lethargy 
Fell on him, and his fellows thought him saved ; 
But on the third night he awoke to die , 

And at Byzantium doth his body lie 
Between two blossoming pomegranate trees, 

Within the churchyard of the Genoese. 


A moment's silence as his tale had end, 

And then the wind of that June night did blend 
Their varied voices, as of that and this 
rhey fell to talk of those fair islands' bliss 
They knew in other days, of hope they harf 
To live there long an easy life and glad, 

With nought to vex them , and the younger men 
Began to nourish strange dreams even then 
Of sailing east, as these had once sailed west ; 
Because the story of that luckless quest ^ 
With hope, not fear, had filled their joyous hearts 
And made them dream of new and noble parts 
Tliat thev might act , of raising up the name 
Their fathers bore, and winning boundless fame 
7 hese too with little patience seemed to hear. 
That story end with shame and grief and fear , 

A little thing the man had had to do, 

They said, if longing burned within him so 
But at their words the older men must bow 
Their heads, and, smiling, somewhat thoughtful 
grow, 

Remembering well how fear in days gone by 
Had dealt with them, and poisoned wretchedlv 
Good days, good deeds, and longings for all good 
Yet on the evil times they would not brood, 

But sighing, strove to raise the weight of years, 
And no more memory of tbeir hopes and fears 
They nourished, but such gentle thoughts as fed 
The peusiveness which that sweet season bred. 



JULY. 


F air was the mom to-day, the blossom's scent 
Floated across the fresh grass, and the bees 
With low vexed song from rose to lily went , 

A gentle wind in the heavy trees, 

And thine eyes shone with joyous memories , 

Fair was the early mom, and fair wert thou. 

And I was happy —Ah, be happy now^ 

Peace and content without us, love within 
lliat* hour there w as, now thunder and wild rain 
Have wrapped the cowering world, and foolish sin, 
And nameless pride, have made us wise in vain , 
Ah, love ’ although the morn shall come again. 
And on new rose-buds the new sun nhall smile. 
Can we regain what we have lost meanwhile ? 

E’en now the west grows clear of storm and 
threat, 

But midst the lightning did the fair sun die — 

— Ah, he shall nse again for ages yet, 

He cannot waste his life — but thou and I — 

Who knows if next morn this felicitv 
My lips may feel, or if thou snll shall live 
This seal of love renewed once more to give ? 


Within a lovely valley, watered well 
With flowery streams, the July feast befell, 

And there within the Chief-priest's fair abode 
They cast aside their trouble’s heavy load, 

Scarce made aweary by the sultry day. 

The earth no longer laboured , shaded lay 
The sweet-breathed kine , across the sunny vale, 
From hill to hill, the wandenng rook did sail, 
Lazily croaking, midst his dreams of spnng. 

Nor more awake the pmk-foot dove did cling 
Unto the beech -bough, murmuring now and then. 
All rested but the restless sons of men 
\nd the great sun that wrought this happiness, 
And all the vale with fruitful hopes did bless. 

So m a marble chamber bright with flowers. 

The old men feasted through the fresher bou^. 
And at the hottest time of all the day 
When now the sun was on his downward way. 

Sat listening to a tale an elder told, 

New to his fathers while they yet did hold 
The tines of some far-off Grecian isle, 

Though in the heavens the cloud of force and guile 
Was gathering dark that sent them o’er the sea 
1 o wm new lands for their posterity. 



THE SON OF CRCESUS. 


ARGUMENT 


'Cr<iesus, King of Lydia, dreamed that he saw his son slam by an iron weapon, and though by every means he 
strove to avert this doom from him, yet thus it happened, for his son was slain by the hand of the man w ho 
seemed least of all likely to do the deed 


O F Croesus tells my tale, a king of old 

In Lydia, ere the Mede fell on the land, 

A man made mighty by great heaps of gold, 
Feared for the myriads strong of heart and hand 
That 'neath his banners wrought out his command. 
And though his latter ending happed on ill, 

Yet first of every joy he had his fill 

Two sons he had, and one was dumb from birth , 
The other one, that Atys had to name. 

Grew up a fair youth, and of might and worth, 
And well it seemed the race wherefrom he came 
From him should never get reproach or shame 
But jet no stroke he struck before his death, 

In no war-shout he spent his latest breath. 

Now Croesus, lying on his bed anight, 

Dreamed that he saw this dear son laid a-low. 

And folk lamenting he was slain outright, 

And that some iron thing had dealt the blow , 

By whose hand guided he could nowise know. 

Or if m peace by traitors it were done, 

Or m some open w'ar not yet begun 

Three times one night this vision broke his sleep, 
So that at last he rose up from his bed. 

That he might ponder how he best might keep 
The threatened danger from so dear a head , 

And, since he now w'as old enough to wed, 

Th6 King sent men to search the lands around, 
Until some matchless maiden should be found , 

That in her arms this Atys might forget 
The prattse of men, and fame of history, 

Whereby full many a field has been made wet 
With blood of men, and many a deep green sea 
Been reddened therewithal, and yet shall be , 

That her sweet voice might drown the people’s 
praise, 

Her eyes make bright the uneventful days. 


Sk> vihen at last a wonder they had brought, 
From some sweet land down by the ocean’s nm, 

I han w'hom no fairer could by man be thought. 
And ancient dames, scanning her limb by limb. 
Had said that she was fair enough for him, 

To her was Atys married with much show, 

And looked to dwell with her in bliss enow 

And in meantime afield he never went, 

Either to hunting or the frontier war, 

No dart was cast, nor anv engine bent 
Anigh him, and the Ljdian men afar 
Must rein their steeds, and the bright blossoms 
mar 

If they have any lust of tourney now , 

And m far meadows must they bend the bow 

And also through the palace everywhere 
The swords and spears were taken from the w'all 
That long with honour had been hanging there, 
And from the golden pillars of the hall , 

Lest by mischance some sacred blade should fall. 
And in its falling bring levenge at last 
For many a fatal battle overpast 

And every day King Croesus wrought with care 
To save his dear son from that threatened end. 
And many a beast he offered up with prayer 
Unto the gods, and much of wealth did spend. 
That they so prayed might yet p)erchance defend 
That life, until at least that he were dead. 

With earth laid heavy on his unseeing head. 

But in the midst even of the wedding feast 
There came a man, who by the golden hall 
Sat down upon the steps, and man or beast 
He heeded not, but there against the wall 
He leaned his head, speaking no word at all. 

Till, with his son and son’s wife, came the King, 
And then unto his gown the man did cling. 



THE SON OF CROESUS. 


** What man art thou?" the King said to him Then did Adrastus nse^and thank the Kmg« 


then, 

“ That m such guise thou^prayest on thy knee , 
Hast thou some fell foe here among my men ? 

Or hast thou done an ill deed unto me? 

Or has thy wife been earned over sea ? , 

Or hast thou on this day great need of gold ^ 

Or say, why else thou now art grown so bold." 

“ O King," he said, “ 1 ask no gold to-day. 

And though indeed thy greatness drew me here, 
No wrong have I that thou couldst wipe away , 
And nought of mine the pirate folk did bear 
Across the sea , none of thy folk I fear . 

But all the gods are now mine enemies, 

Therefore I kneel before thee on my knees 

“ For as with mine own brother on a day 
Within the running place at home I played. 
Unwittingly I smote him such-a-way 
Tliat dead upon the green grass he was laid , 
Half-dead myself I fled away dismayed. 

Wherefore I pray thee help me in niy need, 

And purify my soul of this sad deed 

“ If of my name and country thou wouldst know, 
In Phrygia yet my father is a king, 

Gordius, the son of Midas, rich enow 
In corn and cf»ttle, golden cup and ring , 

A.nd mine own name before I did th^ thing 
Was called Adrastus, whom, in street and hall, 
The slayer of his brother men now call," 

“ Friend," said the King, “have thou no fear of 
me , 

For though, indeed, I am right happy now. 

Yet well I know this mav not always be. 

And I may chance some day to kneel full low , 

And to some happy man mine head to bow 
With prayers to do a greater thing than this, 

Dwell thou with us, and win again thy bliss 

“ For in this city men in sport and play 
Forget the trouble that the gods have sent , 

Who therewithal send wine, and many a may 
As fair as she for whom the Trojan went , 

And many a dear delight *besides have lent. 

Which, whoso IS well loved of them shall keep 
Till in forgetful death he falls asleep. 

‘ ‘ Therefore to-morrow shall those rites be done 
That kindred blood deoiands that thou hast shed, 
That if the mouth of thine own mother’s son 
Did hap to curse thee ere he was quite dead, 

The curse may he the lighter on thine head, 
Becausq^the flower-crowned head of many a beast 
Has fallen voiceless in our glonous feast " 


And the next day when yet low. was the sun, 

The sacrifice and every^ther thing 

That unto these dread ntes belonged, was done ; 

And there Adrastus dwelt, hated of none, 

And loved of many, and the King loved him, 

For brave and wise he was and strong of limb. 

But chiefly amongst all did Atys love 
1 he luckless stranger, whose fair tales of war 
The Lydian’s heart abundantly did move, 

And much they talked of wandering out afar 
Some day, to lands where many marvels are, 

With still the Phrygian through all things to be 
The leader unto all felicity. 

Now at this time folk came unto the King 
Who on a forest’s borders dwelling were, 

Wherein there roamed full many a dangerous 
thing, 

As wolf and wild bull, lion and brown bear , 

But chiefly in that forest was the lair 

Of a great boar that no man could withstand, 

And many a woe he wrought upon the land. 

Since long ago that men in Calydon 
Held chase, no beast like him had once been seen. 
He ruined vineyards lying m the sun, 

After his harvesting the men must glean 
What he had left , right glad they had not been 
Among the tall stalks of the ripening wheat, 

The fell destroyer’s fatal tusks to meet 

For often would the lonely man entrapped, 

In vain from his dire fury stnve to hide 
In some thick hedge, and other whiles it happed 
Some careless stranger by his place would nde, 
And the tusks smote his fallen horse's side, 

And what help then to such a wretch could come 
With sword he could not draw, and far fi-om home? 

Or else girls sent their water-jars to fill, 

Would com • back pale, too terrified to cry, 
Because they had but seen him from the hill , 

Or else again with side rent wTetchedly, 

Some hapless damsel midst the brake would lie 
Shortly to say, there neither man nor maid 
Was safe afield whether they wrought or playedi 

Therefore were come these dwellers by the wood 
To pray the King brave men to them to send, 
That they might live , and if be deemed U good, 
That Atys with the other knights should wend. 
They thought their grief $he easier should have 
end , 

For both by gods and men they knew him loved, 
And easily by hope of glory moved. 



THE SON OF CRCBSU& 


tiHSjrsaid, *'thouknow’st how Hercules 
Was not content to wait till folk asked aid, 

But sought the Vests among their guarded trees ; 
Thou know’st what name the Theban Cadmus 
made, 

And how the bull of Marathon was laid 
Dead on the fallows id the Athenian land, 

And how folk worshipped Atalanta’s hand. 

“Fair would thy son’s name look upon the roll 
Wherdn such noble deeds as this are told , 

And great delight shall surely fill thy soul, 
Thinking upon his deeds when thou art old, 

, And thy brave heart is waxen faint and cold 
Dost thou not know, O King, how men will strive 
That they, when dead, still in their sons may live ?” 

He shuddered as they spoke, because he thought, 
Most certainly a winning tale is this 
To draw him from the net where he is caught, 

For hearts of men grow weary of all bliss , 

Nor IS he one to be content with his. 

If he should hear the trumpet-blast of fame 
And far-off people calling on his name 

“ Good friends,'* he said, “ go, get ye back again. 
And doubt not I will send you men to slay 
This pest ye fear yet shall your prayer be vain 
If ye with any other speak to-day , 

And for my son, with me he needs must stay, 

For mighty cares oppress the Lydian land 
Fear not, for ye shall have a noble band ” 

And with that promise must they be content, 
And so departed, having feasted well 
And yet some god or other ere they went, 

If they were silent, this their tale must tell 
To more than one man , therefore it befell, 

That at the last Prince Atys knew the thing, 

And came with angry eyes unto the King 

“Father," he said, “since when am I grown 
Vile? 

Since when am I grown helpless of my nands ? 

Or else what folk, with words en wrought with guile, 
Thine ears have poisoned , that when far-off Itjnds 
My fame might fill, by thy most strange commands 
I needs must stay within this slothful home 
Whereto would God that I had never come > 

“ What 1 wilt thou take mine honour quite away ^ 
Wouldst thou, that, as with her I just have wed 
1 sit among thy folk at end of day, 

She should be ever turnipg round her head 
To watch some man for war apparelled, 

Because he wears a sword that he may use, 

Which grade to me thou ever wilt refiise ? 


“Or dost thou thmk, when thou hast rua ihy 
race . ^ 

And thou art gone, and ip thy stead 1 reign. 

The people will do honour to my place, 

Or that the lords leal men will still remain. 

If yet my father’s sword be sharp in vain ? 

If on the wall his armour still hang up. 

While for a spear I hold a drinking-cup?" 

“O Son'*’ quoth Croesus, “well I know thee 
brave, 

And worthy of high deeds of chivalry , 

Therefore the more thy dear life would I save, 
Which now is threatened by the gods on high , 
Three times one night I dreamed I saw thee die. 
Slam by some deadly iron-pointed thing, 

While weeping lords stood round thee in a ring " 

Then loud laughed Atys, and he said again, 

“ Father, and did this ugly dream tell thee 
What day it was on which I should be slam ? ‘ 

As may the gods grant I may one day be. 

And not from sickness die right wretchedly, 
Groaning with pam, my lords about my bed 
Wishing to God that I were fairly dead , 

“ Rut slam in battle, as the Lydian kings 
Have died ere now, m some great victory, 

While all about the Lydian shouting rings” 

Death to the tieaten foemen as they flv. 

What death but this, O father ! should I die ? 

But if my life by iron shall be done, * 

What steel to-day shall glitter in the sun ? 

“ Yea, father, if to thee it seemeth good 
To keep me from the bright steel-bearing throng. 
Let me be brave at least within the wood , 

For surely, if thy dream be true, no wrong 
Can hap to me from this beast’s tushes strong : 
Unless perchance the beast is grown so wise, 

He haunts the forest clad in Lydian guise ’’ 

Then Croesus said “ O Son, I love thee so, 
That thou shall do thy will upon this tide . 

But since unto this hunting thou must go, 

A trusty friend along with thee shall ride, 

Who not for anything shall leave thy side 
I think, indeed, he loves thee well enow 
To thrust his heart 'twixt thee and any blow 

“ Go then, O Son, and if by some short span 
Thy life be measured, how shall it harm thee. 

If while life last thou art a happy man? 

And, thou art happy , only unto me 
Is trembling left, and infelicity * 

The trembling of the man who loves on ; 

But unto thee is hope and present mirth. 
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*' Mtiy, be thou not ashamed, for on this day 
I fear not muchi«; thou read'st my dream anght, 
No teeth or claws shall take thy life away. 

And It may chance, ere thy last glorious figtit, 

1 Shan be blinded by the endless night . 

And bmve Adrastus on this day shall be 
Thy safeguard, and shall give good heart to me. 

" Go then,, and send him luther, and depart , 
And as the heroes did, so mayst thou do, 
Winning such fame as well may please thine 
heart ” 

A^ith that word from the King did At\s go, 

Who, left behind, sighed, saying, “ May it be so. 
Even as I hope , and yet I would to God 
These men upon my threshold ne’er had trod.’* 

So when Adrastus to the King was come 
He said unto him, “ O mv Phrygian friend. 

We m this land have given thee a home, 

And ’gainst all foes your life will we defend 
Wherefore for us that life thou shouldest spend, 
If any day there should be need therefor , 

And now a trusty friend 1 need right sore 

" Doubtless ere now thou hast heard many say 
There is a doom that threatens my son's life , 
Therefore this place is stnpt of arms to-day, 

And therefore still bides Atvs with his w ife. 

And tempts not any god by raising s rife , 

Ye! none the less by no desire of his. 

To whom would war be most abundant bliss, 

“ And since to-day some glory he may gam 
Against a monstrous bestial enemy 
And that the meaning of my dream is plain , 

That saith that he by steel alone shall die, 

His burning wish I may not well deny, 

Therefore afield to-morrow doth he wend 
And herein mavst thou show thyself my friend — 

“ For thou as captain of his band shall nde, 
And keep a watchful eve of everything, 

Nor leave him, whatsoever may betide 
Lc, thou art brave, the son of a great king. 

And with thy praises doth this cuy ring. 

Why should I tell thee what a name those gam, 
Who dying for their friends, die not in vam?” 

Then said Adrastus, Now were I grown 
base 

Beyond all words, if I should spare for aught 
In guarding him , so sit with smiling face, 

And of this matter take no further thought, 
Because with my life shall his life be bought, 

If ill should hap , and no ill fate it were, 

If I should die for what I*hold so dear.” 


Then went Adrastus, tnnm «21 tiung^ 

That ’longed unto^ttie buntmg were well dight, 
And forth* they went claiii ^ the sons of kings 
Fair was the morn, as through the ssmshine bright 
They rode, the Prince half wild with threat delight. 
The Phrygian smiling on him soberly, 

And ever looking round with watchful eye. 

So through the city all the rout rode fast. 

With many a great black-muzzled yellow hound ; ^ 
And then the teeming country-side they s^, 
Unul they came to sour and rugged ground, 

And there rode up a little heathy mound. 

That overlooked the scrubby woods and low. 

That of the beast’s lair somewhat they might know« 

And there a good man of the country-side 
Showed them the places where he mostly lay , 

And they descending, through the wood did ride. 
And followed on his tracks for half the day. 

And at the last they brought him well to bay, 
Within an oozy space amidst the wood, 

About the which a ring of alders stood 

So when the hounds’ changed voices clear they 
heard, 

With hearts aflame on towards him straight they 
drew 

Atys the first of all, of nought afeard, 

Except that folk should say some other slew 
The beast , and lustily his horn he blew. 

Going afoot , then, mighty spear m hand, 

Adrastus headed all the following band. 

Now when they came unto the plot of ground 
Where stood the boar, hounds dead about him lay 
Or sprawled about, bleeding from many a wound. 
But still the others held him well at bay. 

Nor had he been bestead thus ere that day. ^ 
But yet, seeing Atys, straight he rushed at him, 
Speckled with foam, bleeding'll! flarik and limb 

1 hen Af s stood and cast his well-steeled spear 
With a great shout, and straight and well it flew , 
For now the broad blade cutting through the ear, 
A stream of blood from out the shoulder drew. 

And therewithal another, no less true, ^ 

Adrastus cast, whereby the boai had died . 

But Atys drew thejbnght sword from his side, 

And to the tottering beast he drew anigh : 

But as the sun’s rays ran adown the blade 
Adrastus threw a javelin hastily, 

For of the mighty beast was he afraid, 

Lest by his wounds he should not yet be stayed. 
But with a last rush cast hi$ life away. 

And dying there, the son of Croesus slay. 
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' £tat «nbb as the feathered dan he hurled. 

His strained, despairing eye&, bdield the end, 

And changed seemed all the fashion of the world. 
And past and future into one did Wend, 

As he beheltf the fixed eyes of his fnend, 

That no reproach bad in them, and no fear, 

For Death had seised him ere he thought him near. 

Adrastus shneked, and running up he caught 
The falling man, and from his bleeding side 
Drew out the dart, and seeing that death had 
brought 

>diverance to him, he thereby had died , 

But ere his hand the luckless steel could guide, 
And he the refuge of poor souls could win, 

The horror-stricken huntsmen had rushed in 

And these, with blows and cries he heeded 
nought, 

His unresisting hands made haste to bind , 

Tnen of the alder-boughs a bier they wrought. 

And laid the corpse theron, and 'gan to wind 
Homeward amidst the tangled w’ood and blind. 
And going slowly, at the eventide, 

Some leagues from Sardis did that day abide. 

Onward next morn the slaughtered man they bore. 
With him that slew him, and at end of dav 
They reached the city, and with mourning sore 
Toward the King’s palace did they take their wav 
He in an open western chamber lay 
Feasting, though inwardly his heart did burn 
Until that Atys should to him return 

And when those wails first smote upon his ear 
He set the wine-cup down, and to his feet 
He rose, and bitter all-consuming fear 
Swallowed his joy, and nigh he went to meet 
TJ^hat which was coming through the weeping street 
But in the end he thought it good to wait. 

And stood thfcre doubting all the ills of fate. 

But when at last up to that royal place 
Folk brought the thing he once had heM so dear. 
Still stood the King, staring with ghastly face 
As they brought forth Adrastus and the bier. 

But spoke at last, slowly without a tear, 

"O 'Phrygian man, that I did purify, 

Is It through thee that Atys cajpe to die^ " 

“ O King,” Adrastus said, “ take now my Ufe, 
With whatso torment seemeth good to thee, 

As my word went, for I would end this strife, 

And underneath the earth lie quietly , 

Nor IS It my will here alive to be 
For as my brother, so Pnnce Atys died. 

And this unlucky hand some god did guide " 


Then as a man constrained, the tale he told 
From end to end, nor spared himself one whit 
And as he spoke, the wood did still behold, 

1 he trodden grass, and At3ts dead on it , 

And many a change o’er the King's face did dit 
Of kingly rage, and hatred and despair, 

As on the slayer's face he still did stare. 

At last he said, “ 1 hy death avails me nought. 
The gods themselves have done this bitter deed, 
That I was all too happy was their thought, 
Therefore thy heart is dead and mine doth bleed, 
And I am helpless as a trodden weed 
Thou art but as the handle of the spear, 

The caster sits far off from any fear 

" Yet, if thy hurt they meant, I can do this, — 

— Loose him and let him go in peace from me — 

1 will not slay the slayer of all my bliss , 

Yet go, poor man, for when thy face I see 

I curse the gods for their felicity 

Surely some other slaver they would have found, 

If tliou hadst long ago been under ground 

“ Alas, Adrastus ' m my inmost heart 
I knew the gods would one day do this tiling 
But deemed indeed that it would be thy part 
To comfort me amidst my sorrowing , 

Make haste to go, for I am still a King ' 

Madness may take me, I have many hands 
Who will not spare to do my worst commands.*' 

With that Adrastus' bonds were done away, 

And forthwith to the city gates he ran, 

And on the road where they had been that day 
Rushed through the gathering night , and some 
lone man 

Beheld next day his visage wild and wan, 

Peering from out a thicket of the wood 
Where he had spilt that well-belov6d blood. 

And now the day of burial piomp must be, 

And to those riles all lords of Lydia came 
About the King, and that day, they and he 
Cast royal gifts of rich things on the flame , 

But while they stood and wept, and called by name 
Upon the dead, amidst them came a man 
With raiment rent, and haggard face and wan 

Who when the marshals would have thrust him 
out 

And men looked strange on him, began to say, 

“ Surely the world is changed since ye have doubt 
Of who I am , nay, turn me not away, 

For ye have called me princely ere to-dav — 
Adrastus, son of Gordius, a great king, 

Where unto Pallas Phrygian maidens sing 
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** O Lydian$, many a rich thing have ye cast 
Into this dame, but I m^elf will give 
A greater gift, since now I see at last 
'Fhe gods are weaned for that still I live, 

And with^their will, why should I longer strive’ 
Atys, O Atys, thus I give to thee 
A life that lived for thy felicity." 

And theiewith from his side a knife he drew, 
And, crying out, upon the pile he leapt, 

And with one mighty stroke himself he slew 
So there these princes both together slept. 

And their light ashes, gathered up, were kept 
Within a golden vessel wrought all o’er 
With histones of this hunting of the boar 


V OLNii E wind had risen midst his tale, 

I hat bore the sweet scents of the fertile vale 
In at the open windows , and these men 
The burden of their years scarce noted then, 
Soothed by the sweet luxurious summer time, 

And by the cadence of that ancient rhvnie, 

Spite of its saddening import , nay, indeed. 

Of some such thoughts the Wandereis had need 
As that tale gave them — Yea, p man shall l^e 
A wonder for his glorious chivcdry, 

Pirat in all wisdom, of a prudent mind, 

Ytt none the less him too his fate sliall find. 
Unfenced by these a man 'mongst other men 
Yea, and will Fortune pick out, now and then. 

The noblest for the anvil of her blows , 

Great names are few, and vet, indeed, who knows 
What greater souls have fallen 'neaih the stroke 
Of careless fate ? Purblind are most of folk, 

The happv are the masters ot th* earth, 

Which ever give small heed to li.ipless worth , 

So goes the world, and this we needs must bear 
Like eld and death yet there were some men there 
Who drank in silence to the memory 
Of those who failed on earth great men to be, 
Though better than the men who won the crown 
But when the sun was fairly going down 


They left the boose, and, foUoUvhig np tlie stream, 
In the low sun saw the kingfisher g^m ^ 
*Twixt bank and alder, and the grebe steal out 
From the high sedge, and, in his restless doubt* 
Dive down, and ris<‘ to see what men were there; 
They saw the swaUow chase high up in air 
The circling gnaL , the shaded dusky* pool 
Broke by the splashir g chub , the npple cool, 
Rising and falling, of some distant weir 
They heard, till it oppressed the listening ear, 

As twilight grew so back they turned again 
Glad of their rest, and pletisure after pain. 


Within the gardens once again they met, 

That now the roses did well-nigh forget, 

For hot July was drawing to an end. 

And August came the fainting >ear to mend 
With fruit and gram , so 'neath the trellises. 

Nigh blossomless, did they he well at ease. 

And watched the poppies bum across the grass, 
And o’er the bindweed’s bells the brown bee pass 
Still murmuring of his gams ; windless and bright 
The morn had been, to help their dear delight , 

But heavy clouds ere noon grew round the sun, 
And, halfway to the zenith, wild and dun 
The sky grew, and the thunder growled afar , 

But, ere the steely clouds began their war, 

A change there came , and, as by some great 
hand, 

The clouds that hung in threatening o’er the land 
Were drawn away , then a light wind arose 
That shook the light stems of that flowery close, 
And made men sigh for pleasure , therewithal 
Did mirth upon the feasting elders fall, 

\nd they no longer watched the lowering sky, 

But called aloud for some new history 
Then spoke the Suabian. " Sirs, this tale is told 
Among our searchers for fine stones and gold, 

And though I tell it wrong, be good to me , 

For I the written book did never see, 

Made by some Fleming, as I think, wherein 
Is told this tale of wilfulness and sin ’’ 
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ARGUMENT 


The case of this falcon was such, that whoso watched it without sleeping for seven days and seven nights, had his 
first wish granted him by a fay lady, that appeared to him thereon , and sotut, wished one thing, and some 
another But a certain king, who watched the falcon daily, would wish for nought but the love of that fay • 
which wish being accomplished, was afterwards his ruin 


A cross the sea a land there is, 

Where, if fate will, may men have bliss. 
For It IS fair as any land 
There hath the reaper a full hand, 

While in the orchard hangs aloft 
The purple fig, a-growing soft , 

And fair the trellised vine-bunches 
Are swung across the high elm-trees ; 

And in the rivers great fish play, 

While over them pass day by day 

The laden barges to iheir place 

there maids are straight, and fair of face, 

And men are stout for husbandry, 

And alf is well as it can be 
U pon this earth where all has end 
For on them God is pleased to send 
The gift of Death down from above, 

That envy, hatred, and hot love, 

Knowledge with hunger by his side, 

And avarice and deadly pride. 

There xifey have end like everything. 

Both to the shepherd and the king 
Lest this green earth become but hell 
If folk for ever there should dwell. 

Full little most men think of this, 

But half in woe and half in bliss 
They pass their lives, and die at last 
Unwilling, though their lot be* cast 
In wretched places of the earth. 

Where men have little joy from birth 
Until they^^die , m no such case 
Were those who tilled this pleasant place 
There soothly men were loth to die, 

Though sometimes in his misery 
A man would sa^ "Would I were dead ! " 
Alas ! full little Itkelihead 
That he should live for ever there 
So folk within that country fair 
Lived on, nor from their memones drave 


The thought of what they could not have, 
And without need tormented still 
Each other with some bitter ill , 

Yea, and themselves loo, growing grey 
With dread of some long-lingering day. 
That never came ere thev were dead 
With green sods growing on the head , 
Nowise content with what they had, 

But falling still from good to bad 
While hard they sought the hopeless best ; 
And seldom happy or at rest 
Until at last with lessening blood 
One foot within the grave they stood 

Now so It chanced that m this land 
There did a certain castle stand, 
bet all alone deep in the hills, 

Amid the sound of falling nils 
Within a valley of sweet grass. 

To which there went one narrow pass 
Through the dark hilK, but seldom trod. 
Rarely did horse-hoof press the sod 
About the quiet weedy moat, 

Where unscared did the great fish float , 
Because men dreaded there to sec 
The uncouth things of faerie , 

Nathless by some few fathers old 
These tales about the place were told 

That neither squire nor seneschal 
Or varlet came in bower or hall. 

Yet all things were in order due. 

Hangings of gold and red and blue. 

And tables with fair service set , 

Cups that had paid the Caesar’s debt 
Could he have laid his hands on them , 
Dorsars, with pearls in every hem, 

And fair embroidered gold-wrought things, 
Fit for a company of kings , 

^ And in the chambers daiitty beds, 
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With piIlo\Ars digbt far fair young be.ids , 
And horses in tij|e stabies were, 

And in the cellars wine full clear 
And strong, and casks of ale^nd mead , 
Yea, all tlvngs a great lord could need 
For whom these things were ready there 
None knew , but if one chanced to fare 
Into that place at £aster-tide, 

There would he find a falcon tied 
Unto a pillar ol the Hall , 

And such a fate to him would fail, 

That if unto th{ seventh night, 

He watclied the bird from dark to light, 
And light to dark unceasingly, 

On the last evening he should see 
A lady beautiful past words , 

Then, were he come of clowns or lords. 
Son of a swineherd or a king, 

There must she grant him anything 
Perforce, that he might dare to ask, 

And do his very hardest t isk 
But if he slumbered, ne’er again 
The wretch would wake , for he was slain 
Helpless, by hands he could not see, 

And torn and mangled wretchedly 


Now said these eldeis — Ere this tide 
Full many folk this thing have tried, 

But few have got much good thereby ; 
For first, a many came to die 
By slumbering ere their watch was done ; 
Or else they saw that lovely one, 

And mazed, they knew not what to say , 
Or asked some toy for all their pay. 

That easily ttey might have won, 

Nor staked tneir lives and souls thereon , 
Or asking, asked for some great thing 
That was their bane , as to be king 
One asked, and died the morrow morn 
That he was crowned, of all forlorn 
Yet thither came a certain man, 

Who from being poor great riches wan 
Past telling, whose grandsons now' are 
Great lords thereby in peace and war 
And in their coat*of-arnis they bear, 
Upon a field of azure fair, 

A castle and a falcon, set 
Below a chief of golden fret 
And in our day a certain knight 
Prayed to be worsted m no fight, 

And so It happed to him yet he 
Died none the less most wretchedly, 

And all his prowess was in vain, 

For by a losel was he slam, 

As on the highway side he slept 
One summer night, of no man kept. 


^ch tides as these the fathers oki 
Aboth that lonely castle^o i , 

And in their day the King must try 
Himself to prove that mystery, 

Altht^ugh, unless the fay could give 
For ever on the earth to live, 

Nought could be ask that he had not : 

For boundless riches had he got. 

Fair children, and a faithful wife ; 

And happily had passed his life, 

And all fulfilled of victoiy. 

Yet was he fain this thing to see. 

So towards the mountains he set out 
One noontide, with a gallant rout 
Of knights and lords, and as the day 
Began to fail, came to the way 
Where he must enter all alone. 

Between tlie dreary walls of stone. 

Thereon to that fair compau) 

He bade farewell, who wistfully 
Looked backward oft as home they rode. 
But in the entry he abode 
Of that rough unknown narrowing pass. 
Where twilight at the high noon was. 

Then onward he began to ride 
Smooth rose the rocks on every side, 

And seemed as they were cut by man , 
Adown them ever water ran, 

But they of living things were bare, 

Yea, not a blade of grass grew there ,* 

And underfoot rough was the way, 

For scattered all about, there lay 
Great jagged pieces of black stone. 
Throughout the pass the wind did moan. 
With such wild noises, that the King 
Could almost think he heard something 
Spoken of men , as one might bear 
The voices of folk standing near 
One’s chamber wall yet saw he nought 
Except those high walls strangely wrought, 
And overhead the stnp of sky 

So, going onward painfully, 

He met therein no evil thing, 

But came about the sun-settmg 
Unto the opening of the pass. 

And thence beheld a vale of grass 
Bright with the yellow daffodil , 

And all the vale the sun did fill 
With his last glory. Midmost there 
Rose up a stronghold, built four-square, 
Upon a flowery grassy mound. 

That moaJt and high wall ran around. 

Thereby he saw a walled pieasance, 

With walks and sward fit for the dance 
Of Arthur’s court in its best time, 

That seemed to feel some magic dime; 

For though through all the vale outside 
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'rhings were <is in the April-tide, 

And daffodils and cowslips grew 
And hidden the March violets blew, 

Within the bounds of that sweet close 
Wa& trellised the bewildering rose , 
ifhere was the lily over-sweet, 

And starry pinks for garlands meet , 

And apncots hung on the wall 
And midst the flowers did peaches fall. 

And nought had blemish there or spot, 

For m that place decay was not. 

Silent awhile the King abode 
Beholding all, then on he rode 
And to the castle-gate drew nigh, 

TiU fell the drawbridge silently, 

And when across it he did ride 
He found the great gates open wide, 

And entered there, but as he passed 
The gates were shut behind him fast, 

But not before that he couid see 
The drawbridge rise up silently 

Then.round he gazed oppressed with awe, 
And^there no living thing he saw 
Except the sparrows in the eaves, 

As restless as light autumn leaves 
Blown by the fitful rainy wind 
Thereon his final goal to find, 

He lighted off his war-horse good 
And let him wander as he would, 

When he had eased him of his gear , 

Then gathering heart against his fear 
Just at the silent end of dav 
Through the fair porch he took liis way. 

And found at last a goodly hall 
With glorious hangings on the wall, 
Inwrought with trees of every clime. 

And stones of the ancient time, 

But all of sorcerv they were. 

For o’er the dais Venus fair, 

Fluttered about by many a dove, 

Made hopeless men for hopeless love. 

Both sick and sorry , there they stood 
Wrought wonderfully in vanous mood, 

But wasted all by that hid fire 
Of measureless o’er-sweet desire. 

And let the hurrying world go by 
Forgetting all felicity 
But down the hall the tale was wrought 
How Argo in old time was brought 
To C^olchis for the fleece of gold 
And on the other side was told 
How manners for long years came 
To Circe, winning grief and shame 
Until at last by hardihead 
And craft, Ulysses won her bed. 

Long upon these the King did look 


And of them all good heed he took , 

To see if they would tell him aught 
About the matter that he sought, 

But all were of the times long past , 

So going all about, at last 

When grown nigh weary of hi$ search 

A falcon on a silver perch, 

Anigh the dais did he see, 

And wondered , because certainly 
At his first coming ’twas not there , 

But ’neath the bird a scroll most fair. 

With golden letters on the white 
He saw, and m the dim twilight 
By diligence could he read this — 

“ Ye who have not enow of bliss. 

And in this hard world labour sore. 

By manhood here may get you more. 

And be fulfilled of everything, 

Till ye be masters of the King. 

^ind yet, si nee I who promise this 
Am nowise God to ^tve man bliss 
Pad ending, now in time bewa/e, 

4nd if you live in little care 
Then turn abaci and home again. 

Lest unknown woe ye chance to gam 
In wt slum; for a thing untried " 

A little while did he abide. 

When he had read this, deep in thought, 
Wondering indeed if there were aught 
Fie had not got, that a wise man 
Would wish , yet in liis mind it ran 
That he might win a boundless realm. 

Yea, come to wear upon his helm 
The crown of the whole conquered earth ; 
That all who lived thereon, from birth 
To death should call him King and Lord, 
And great kings tremble at his word. 

Until in turn he came to die 
Therewith a little did he sigh, 

But thought, “ Of Alexander yet 
Men talk, nor would they e’er forget 
My name, if this should come to be, 
Whoever should come after me 
But while I lay wrapped round with gold 
Should tales and histones manifold 
Be written of me, false and true , 

And as the time still onward drew 
Almost a god would folk count me, 

Saying, ‘ In our time none such be.’ ” 

But therewith did he sigh again. 

And said, “Ah, vain, and worse than vain ’ 
For though the world forget me nought, 

Yet by that time should I be brought 
Where all the world I should forget, 

And bitterly should I regret 
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That 1, from godlike great renown, 

To helpless death must fall adown 
How could I bear to leave it all ? " 

Then straight upon his mind did fall 
Thoughts of old longings half forgot, 
Matters for which his heart was hot 
A while ago whereof no more 
He cared for some, and some right sore 
Had vexed him, being fulfilled at last 
And when the thought of these had passed 
Still something was there left behind, 

That by no torturing of hib mind 
Could he in any language name. 

Or into form of wishing frame 

At last he thought, “ What matters it. 
Before these seven days shall flit 
Some great thing surely shall I find, 

That gamed will not leave grief behind, 
Nor turn to deadly injury 
So now will I let these things be 
And think of some unknown delight ’ 

Now, therewithal, was come the night 
And thus his w'atch was well begun 
And till the rising of the sun, 

Waking, he paced about the hall, 

^nd saw the hangings on the wall 
h ide into nought, and then grow white 
In patches by the pale moonlight. 

And then again fade utterly 

As still the moonbeams passed them by , 

Then in a while, with hope of day, 

Begin a little to grow grey, 

Until familiar things they grew, 

As up at last the great sun drew. 

And lit them with his yellow light 
At ending of another night. 

Then light glad was he of the day, 

That parsed with him in such-like way ; 
For neither man nor beast came near, 

Nor any voices did he hear 
And when again it drew to night 
Silent It passed, till first twilight 
Of morning came, and then he heard 
The feeble twittering of some bird. 

That, in that utter silence drear, 

Smote harsh and startling on his ear. 

1 herewith came on that lonely day 
That passed him in no other way , 

And thus six days and nights went by 
And nothing strange had come anigh 

And on that day he well-nigh deemed 
That all that story had been dreamed. 
Daylight and dark, and night and day, 
Passed ever in their wonted way , 

The wind played m the trees outside. 


The rooks from out the high trees cried ; 
And all seemed natural, frank, and fair, 
With little signs of ihagic^there. 

Yet neither could he quite forget 
That close with summer blossoms set. 

And fruit hung on trees blpssoming. 

When all about was early spring 
Yea, if all this bv man were made. 

Strange was it that yet undecayed 
The food lay on the tables still 
Unchanged by man , that wine did fill 
The golden cups, yet bright and red 
And all was so apparelled 
For guests that came not, yet was all 
As though that servants filled the hail. 

So waxed and waned his hopes, and still 
He formed no wish for good or ill. 

And while he thought of this and that 
Upon his perch the lalcon sat 
Unfed, unhooded, his bright eyes 
Beholders of the hard-earned pnze, 
Glancing around him restlessly, 

As though he knew the time drew nigh 
When this long watching should be done. 

So little by little fell the sun, 

From high noon unto sun-setting , 

And in that lapse of time the King, 
Though still he woke, yet none the less 
Was di earning in his sleeplessness 
Of this and that which he liad done 
Before this watch he had begun , 

Till, with a start, he looked at last 
About him, and all dreams were past , 

For now, though it was past twilight 
Without, within all grew as bright 
As when the noon-sun smote the wall, 
Though no lamp shone within the ball. 

Then rose the King upon his feet. 

And well-nigh heard his own heart beat, 
And grew all p lie for hope and fear. 

As sound of footsteps caught his ear 
But soft, and as some fair lady, 

Going as gently as might be, 

Stopped now and then awhile, distraught 
By pleasant wanderings of sweet thought. 

Nigher the sound came, and more nigh. 
Until the King unwittingly 
Trembled, and felt his hair arise, 

But on the door still kept his eyes. 

That opened soon, and in the light 
There stepped alone a lady bright. 

And made straight toward him up the halL 

In golden garments was she clad 
And round her waist a belt she had 
Of emeralds fair, and from her feet, 

That shod with gold the floor did meet. 
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She held the lahaeat damtily, 

And on her golden head had she 
A rose-wreath round a peari-wrought crown. 
Softly she walked with eyes cast down, 

Nor looked she any other ths^n 
An earthly lady, tbougl^o man * 

Has seen so fair a thing as she 
So when her face the King could see 
Still more he trembled, and he thought, 

“ Surely my wish is hither brought, 

And this will be a goodly day 
If for mine own I win this may “ 

And therewithal she drew anear 
Until the trembling King could hear 
Her very breathing, and she raised 
Her head and on the King’s face gazed 
With serious eyes, and stopping there. 

Swept from her shoulders her long hair. 

And let her gown fall on her feet. 

Then spoke m a clear voice and sweet 

“ Well hast thou watched , so now, O King, 
Be bold, and wish for some good thing ; 

And yet, I counsel thee, be wise. 

Behold, spite of these lips and eyes. 

Hundreds of years old now am I 
And have seen joy and misery. 

And thou, who yet hast lived in bliss, 

I bid thee Well consider this , 

Better it were that men should live 
As beasts, and take what earth can give. 

The air, the warm sun and the grass 
Until unto the earth they pass, 

And gain perchance nought worse than rest. 
Than that not knowing what is bes^ 

For sons of men, they needs must thirst 
For what shall make their lives accurst. 

‘ ‘ Therefore I bid thee now beware. 

Lest getting something seeming fair 
Thou com'st in vain to long for more. 

Or lest the thing thou wishest for 
Make thee unhappy till thou diest, 

Or lest with speedy death thou buyest 
A little hour of happiness 
Or lazy jov with sharp distress. 

“Alas, why say I this to thee? 

For now I see full certainly 
That thou wilt ask for such a thing ; 

It had been best for thee to fling 
Thy body from a mountain.top, 

Or m a white hot fire to drop. 

Or ever thou hadst seen me here. 

Nay then be speedy and speak clear," 

Then the King cried out eagerly, 

Grown fearless, “Ah, be kind to me I 
Thou knowest what I long for then t 
Thou know'st that I. a king of men, 

Will ask for nothing else than thee ! 


Thou didst not say this could not be. 

And I have had enough bliss. 

If 1 may end my life with this " 

“ Hearken,” she said, “ what men will say 
When they are mad 1 before to-day 
1 knew that words such things could mean, 
\nd wondered that it could have been*- 
“ Think well, because this wisbed-for joy. 
That surely will thy bliss destroy, 

Will let thee live, until thy life 
Is wrapped in such bewildering strife 
That all thy days will seem but ill— 

Now wilt thou wish for this thing still?' 

“ Wilt thou then grant it?” cried the King; 
** Surely thou art an earthly thing. 

And all this is but mockery. 

And thou canst tell no more than I 
What ending to my life shall be " 

“ Nay, then,” she said, “ I grant it thee* 
Perforce , come nigli, for I am thine 
Until the morning sun doth shine. 

And only coming time can prove 
What thing I am ” 

Dizzv with love, 

And with surprise struck motionless 
That this divine tiling, with far less 
Of stnving than a village maid, 

Had yielded, there he stood afraid. 

Spite of hot words and passionate, 

And strove to think upon his fate 

But as he stood there, presently 
With smiling face she drew anigh. 

And on his face he felt her breath 

** O love,” she said, ' ‘ dost thou fear death? 

Not till next morning shall thou die, 

Or fall into thy misery.” 

Ilien on his hand her hand did fall, 

And forth she led him down the hall, 

Going full softly by his side. 

** O love,” she said, “ now well betide 
The day whereon thou carn’st to me. 

I would this night a year might be, 

Yea, life-long , such life as we have, 

A thousand years from womb to grave,** 

And then that clinging hand seemed worth 
Whatever joy was left on earth, 

And every trouble he forgot. 

And time and death remembered not : 

Kinder she grew, she clung to him 
With loving arms ; her eyes did swim 
With love and pity, as he strove 
To show the wisdom of his love ; 

With tremblittg lips she praised his choice. 
And said, “Ah, well may'st thou rejoice. 

Well may’st thou think this one short night 
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Worth years of other men's delight, 

If thy heart as mjiie own heart is, 

Sunk in a boundless sea of bliss , 

O love, rejoice with me 1 rejoice ! ” 

But as she spoke, her honied voice 
I'rembled, and midst of sobs she said, 

“ O love, and art thou still afraid? 

Return, then, to thine happiness. 

Nor will 1 love thee any less , 

But watch thee as a mother might 
Her child at play.” 

* With strange delight 

He stammered out, “Nay, keep thy tears 
For me, and for m'^ ruined years 
Weep love, that I may love thee more, 

My little hour will soon be o'er." 

“ Ah, love," she said, “ and thou art wise 
As men are, with long miseries 
Buying these idle words and vain , 

My foolish love, with lasting pain 
And yet, thou wouldst have died at last 
If in all wisdom thou hadst passed 
Thy weary life forgive me then. 

In pitying the sad life of men " 

Then in such bliss his soul did swim, 

But tender music unto him 

Her words were , death and misery 

But empty names were grown to be, 

As from that place his steps she drew, 

And dark the hall behind them grew 


But end comes to all earthly bliss, 

And by his choice full short was his , 
And in the morning, grey and cold. 
Beside the dais did she hold 
His trembling hand, and wistfully 
He, doubting what his fate shouid be, 
Gazed at her solemn eyes, that now, 
Beneath her calm, untroubled brow, 
Wer^ fixed on his wild face and wan , 

At last she said, “ Oh, hapless man, 
Depait ! thy full wish hast thou had , 

A little time thou hast been glad. 

Thou shall be son y till thou die 

“And though, indeed, full fain am I 
This might not be , nathless, as day 
Night follows, colourless and grey, 

So this shall follow thy delight, 

Your joy hath ending with last night 
Nay, peace » and hearken to thy fate. 

“ Strife without peace, early and late. 
Lasting long after thou art dead, 

And laid with earth upon thine head , 
War without victory sbalt thou have, 
Defeat nor honour sbalt thou save , 


^ Thy fair land shall be rent and torUt 
Thy people be of all forlorn* 

And an men curse thee for this ' 

She loosed his hand, but yet the King 
Said, '* Yea, and I may go with thee? 

Why should we part ? th^ let things be 
E'en as they will ! " “ Poor man," she said, 

» ‘ ‘ Thou ravest , our hot love is dead, 

If ever it had any life 
Go, make thee ready for the strife 
Wherein thy days shall soon be wrapped ; 
And of the things that here have happfed 
Make thou such joy as thou may’st do , 

But I from this place needs must gi>, 

Nor shall thou ever see me more 
Until thy troubled life is o’er 
Alas • to say * farewell ' to thee 
Were nought but bitter mockery. . 

Fare as thou may'st, and with good heart 
Play to the end thy wretched part " 

Therewith she turned and went from ham, 
And with such pain his eyes did swim 
He scarce could see her leave the place ; 
And then, with troubled and pale face, 

He gat him thence and soon he found 
His good horse in the base-court bound , 

So, loosing him, forth did he nde, 

For the great gates were open wide, 

And flat the heavy drawbridge lay 

So by the middle of the day. 

That murky pass had he gone through, 

And come to country that he know , 

And homeward turned his horse's head, 

And passing village and homestead 
Nigh to his palace came at last , 

And still the fuither that he passed 
From that strange castle of the fays, 

More dreamlike seemed those seven days, 
And dreamlike the delicious night , 

And like a dream the shoulders white. 

And clinging arms and yellow hair, 

And dreamlike the sad morning there. 

U ntil at last he 'gan to deem 

lhat all might well have been a dream — 

Yet why was life a weanness ? 

What meant this sting of sharp distress ? 
This longing for a hopeless love, 

No sighing from his heart could move ? 

Or else, ‘ ‘ She did not come and go 
As fays might do, but soft and slow 
Her lov^y feet fell on the floor , 

She set her fair hand to the door 
As any dainty maid might do , 

And though, indeed, there are but few 
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Beneath the sun as fi^ir as she. 

She seemed a fleshly thing to be. 
Perchance a merry mock this is. 

1 may some day have the bliss 
To see her lovely face again, 

As smiling she makes all things plain 
And then as I am still a kmc;, 

With me may she make tarrying 
Full long, yea, till I come to die ” 
Therewith at last being come anigh 
Unto his very palace gate. 

He saw his I^ights and squires wait 
His coming, therefore on the ground 
He lighted, and they flocked around 
Till he should tell them of his fare 
Then mocking said he, “ Ye maj dare. 
The worst man of you all, to go 
And watch as I was bold to do , 

For nought I heard except the vMnd, 

And nought I saw to call to mind ” 

So said he, but they noted well 
That something more he had to tell 
If It had pleased him , one old man. 
Beholding his changed face and v\an, 
Muttered, “ Would God it might be so * 
Aias * I fear what fate may do , 

Too much good fortune hast thou had 
By anything to be more glad 
Than thou hast been, I fear thee then 
Lest thou beconi’st a curse to men ‘ 

But to his place the doomed King passed. 
And all remembrance strove to cast 
From out his mind of that past day, 

And spent his life in sport and play. 


Great among other kings, I said 
He was, before he first was led 
Unto that castle of the favs, 

Buf soon he lost his happy davs 
And all his goodly life was done 
And first indeed his best-loved son. 

The very apple of his eve, 

Waged war against him bitterly , 

And when this son was overcome 
And taken, and folk led him home 
And him the King had gone to meet. 
Meaning with gentle words and sweet 
To^wrin him to his love again. 

By his own hand he found him slam 
I know not if the doomed King vet 
Remembered the fay lady's thieat 
But troubles upon troubles came 
H)s daughter next was brought to shame, 
Who unto all eves seemed to be 
The image of all puritv, 


^And fleeing from the royal place 
The King no more beheld her face. 

Then next a folk that came from far 
Sent to the King great threats of war, 

But he, full-fed of victory, 

Deemed this a little thing to be. 

And thought the troubles of his home 
Thereby he well might overcome 
Amid the hurry of the fight. 

His foemen seemed of little might, 
Although they thronged like summer bees 
About the outlying villages. 

And on the land great rum brought 
Well, he this barbarous people souglit 
With such an army as seemed meet 
To put the world beneath his feet , 

The day of battle came, and he. 

Flushed with the hope of victory, 

Grew ha])py, as he had not been 
Since he those glorious eves had seen 

They met, — his solid ranks of steel 
There sc.ircely more the darts could feel 
Of those new foemen, than if they 
Had l>een a hundred miles away — 

They m^'t,-- a stoned folk were hi'^ 

To whom sharp war had long been bliss, 

\ thousand years of memories 
Were flashing m their shielded eyes , 

And grave philosophers they had 
To bid them ever to be glad 
To meet their death and get life done 
Midst glorious deeds from sire to son 

And those they met were beasts, or worse. 
To whom life seemed a jest, a curse 
Of fame and name thev had not heard , 
Honour to them was but a word, 

A word spoke in another tongue , 

No memories round their banners clung. 

No walls they km w, no art of war 
By hunger were they driven afar 
Unto the place whereon they stood 
Ravening for bestial joys and blood 

No wonder if these barbarous men 
Were slain by hundreds to each ten 
Of the King s brave well-armoured folk. 

No wonder if their charges broke 
To nothing on the walls of steel, 

And back the baffled hordes must reel. 

So stood throughout a summer dav , 

Scarce touched, the King’s most fair array. 

Yet as it drew to even-tide 

The foe still surged on every side. 

As hopeless hunger-bitten men. 

About his folk grown wearied then 

'I herewith the King beheld that crowd 
Howling and dusk, and cried aloud. 
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What do ye, wamors? and how long 
Shall weak folk hold in check the strong ? 
Nay, forward banners ’ end the day 
And show these folk how brave men play ” 
The young knights shouted at Ins word, 
But the old folk in terror heard 
'I he shouting run adown the line, 

And saw 01^*11 flush as if with wine — 

“ O Sire,” they said, “the day is sure, 

Nor will these folk the night endure 
Beset with misery and ferrs." 

Alas ! they spoke to heedless ears , 

For sc arce one look on them he cast 
But forward through the ranks he passed. 
And cried out, “ Who w ill follow me 
To win a fruitful victory ^ ” 

And toward the foe m haste he spurred, 
And at his back their shouts he heard, 

Such shouts as ht ne’er heard again 

They met — ere moonnse all the plain 
Was filled by men in hurrying flight. 

The relics of that shameful fight , 

The close array, the full -armed men, 

The ancient fame availed not then. 

The dark night only was a friend 
To bring that slaughter to an end , 

And surely there th'" King had died, 

But driven by that back-Tushing tide 
Against his will he needs must flee , 

And as he pondered bitterly 
On all that wreck that he had wrought, 
From time to time indei d he thought 
Of the fay woman s dreadful threat 

“ But everything is not lost yet,” 

Next day he said , gre it was the rout 
And shameful beyond any doubt, 

But since indeed at eventide 
The flight began , not many died. 

And gathering all the stragglers now 
His troops still made a gallant show — 
Alas ’ It was a show indeed , 

Himself desponding, did he lead 
His beaten men against the foe, 

Thinking at least to he alow 
Before the final rout should be , 

But scarce upon the enemy 
Could these, whose shaken banners shook 
The fnghten^'d world, now dare to look , 
Nor yet could the doomed King die there 
A death he once had held most fair , 

Amid unwounded men he came 
Back to his city, bent with shame, 
Unkingly, midst his great distress, 

Yea, weeping at the bitterness 
Of women's cuises that did greet 


His passage down the troubled street. 

But sight of all the thr gs they loved. 
The memory of their snanhood moved 
Within the folk, and aged men 
And boys must think of battle then. 

And men that had not seen the foe 
Must clamour to the war to go 
So a great army poured once more 
From out the city, and before 
The very gates they fought again r 
But their late valour was in vain , 

They died indeed and that was good, 

But nought they gained for all the blood 
Poured out like water , for the foe. 

Men might have stayed a while ago. 

A match for very gods were grown. 

So like the field in June-tide mown 
The King's men fell, and but m vain 
The remnant strove the towm to gain , 
Whose battlements were nought to stay 
An untaught foe upon that d iv, 

Though many a tale the annals told 
Of sieges in the days of old, 

When all the world then knew of war 
From that fair place was driven afar 

As for the King, a charmed life 
He seemed to bear , from out that strife 
He came unhurt, and he could see, 

As down the valley he did flee 
With his most wretclied company, 

His palace flaming to the sky 
Then m the very midst of woe 
His yearning thoughts would backward gc 
Unto the castle of the fay , 

He muttered, “Shall I curse that day, 

The last delight that I have had. 

For certainly I then was glad? 

And who know':^ if what men call bliss 
Had been much better now than this 
When I am hastening to the end '' 

That fearful rest, that dreaded friend. 
That Death, he did not gain as yet , 

A band of men he soon did get, 

A ruined rout of bad and good, 

With whom within the tangled wood, 

The rugged mountain, he abode, 

And thenceforth oftentimes thev rorc 
Into the fair land once called his, 

And yet but little came of this, 

Except more woe for Heaven to see, 

Some little added misery 
Unto that miserable realm * 

The barbarous foe did overwhelm 
The cities and the fertile plain, 

And many a peaceful man w^as slam, 

And many a maiden brought to shame, 
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And yielded towns tvere set a&tine ; 

For all Ae land \vias masteiless. 

Long dwelt the King in great distress, 
Krom wood to mountain ever tost, 
Mourning for all that he had lost 
Until It chanced upon a day. 

Asleep in early morn he lay, 

And m a vision there did see, 

Clad all m black, that fay lady 
Whereby all this had come to pass, 

But dim as in a misty glass. 

She said, “ I come thy death to tell, 

Yet now to thee may say ‘ farewell,’ 

For in a short space wilt thou be 
Within an endless diiti country 
Where thou may’st well win woe or bliss ” 
Therewith she stooped his lips to kiss 
And vanished straightway from his sight, 
So waking there he sat upright 
And looked around, but nought could see 
And heard but song-birds' melody, 

For that was the first break of day. 

Then with a sigh adown he lay 
And slept, nor ever woke again, 

For in that hour w'as he slam 
By stealthy traitors as he slept 

He of a few was much bewept, 

But of most men was well foi^ot, 

While the town’s ashes still were hot 
The foeman on that day did burn 

As for the land, great Time did turn 
The bloody fields to deep green grass, 


And from the minds of men did pass 
The memory of that ume of woe, 

And at this day all things are so 
As first I said , a land it is 
Where men may dwell in rest and bliss 
If so they will — Wlio yet will not, 
Because their hasty hearts are hot 
With foolish hate, and longing vam 
The sire and dam of grief and pain. 


Neath the bright sky cool grew the weary earth, 
And many a bud in that fair hour had birth 
Upon the garden bushes , in the west 
The sky got ready for the great sun’s rest, 

And all was fiesh and lovelv , none the less 
Although tliose old men shared the happiness 
Of the bright eve, 'twas mixed vsith memories 
Of how they might in old times have been wise, 
Not casting by for very wilfulness 
What wealth might come their changing life to 
bless , 

Lulling their hearts to sleep, amid the cold 
Of bitter times, that so they miqht behold 
Some joy at last, e’en if it lingered long 
That, wearing not their souls with grief and wrong, 
Thev still might watch the changing world go by, 
Conient to live, content at last to die, 

A.las ' if they had reached content at last, 

It was perforce when all their strength was past ; 
And after loss of many davs once bright, 

With foolish hopes of unaiiained delight. 



AUGUST. 


\ CROSS the gap made by our English hinds, 
Amidst the Roman’s handiwork, behold 
Fai the long-roofed church , the shepherd binds 
The withy round toe hurdles of his fold, 

Down in the foss the rivei fed of old, 

I hat through long Hpse of time has grown to be 
The little grassv \ alley that you see 

Rest here awhile, not yet the eve is still, 

'I he bees are wandering yet, and you may hear 
1 he barlev mowers on the trenched hill, 

The sheep-bells, and the restless changing weir, 

All little sounds made musical and clear 
Beneath the sky that burning August jives. 

While vet the thought of glorious Summer lives. 

Ah, love ’ such happ> days, such days as these, 
Must we still waste them, craving for the best. 

Like lovers o’er the painted images 
Of those, who once their vearning hearts have 
blessed ^ 

Have we been happy on our day of i est ^ 

Thine eyes say “ v^es,"— but if d came again. 
Perchance its ending would not seem so vain. 


Now came fulfilment of the year's desire, 

The tall wheat, coloured by the August fire 
Grew heavy-headed, dreading its decay. 

And blacker grew the elm-trees day by day. 

About the edges of the yellow corn. 

And o'er the gardens grown somewhat outw orn 
The bees went hurrying to fill up their store , 

I lie apple-boughs bent over more and more , 

With peach and apricot the garden wall 
Was odorous, and the pears began to fall 
Fiom off the high tree with each freshening 
breeze 

So in a houst bordered about with trees, 

A little raised above the waving gold 
The Wanderers heard this marvellous story told, 
While 'twixt the gleaming flasks of ancient winfj, 
Thev watched the reapers’ slow advancmg line. 
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PYGMALION AND THE IMAGE. 


ARGUMENT 

A rasn of Cyprus, a sculptor named Pygmalion, made an image of a woman, fairer than any that had yet been 
seen, and in the end came to love his own handiwork as though it had been alive wherefore praying to Venus 
for help, he obtained his end, for she made the image alive indeed, and a worn in, and Pygmalion wedded her 


A t Amathus, that from the southern side 
Of Cyprus, looks across the Syrian sea. 
There did in ancient time a man abide 
Known to the island-dwellers, for that he 
Had wrought most godlike works m imagery, 

And day by day still greater honour won, 

Which man our old books call Pygmalion 

Yet m the praise of men small joy he had, 

But walked abroad with downcast brooding face 
Nor yet by any damsel was made glad , 

For, sooth to say, the women of that place 
Must seem to all men an accursed race, 

Who with the Turner of all Hearts once strove , 
And now their hearts must carry lust for love 

Upon a diy it chanced that he had been 
About the streets, and on the cro\^ded quays, 

Rich with unopened wealth of bales, had seen 
'I he dark-eyed merchants of the southern seas 
In chaflFer with the base Propoetides, 

And heavv-hearted gai him home again, 

His once-loved life grown idle, poor, and vain. 

And there upon his images he cast 
His weary eyes, yet little noted them, 

As still from name to name his swift thought 
passed. 

For what to him was Juno's well-wrought hem, 
Diana's shaft, or Pallas' olive-stem? 

What help could Hermes' rod unto hifh give, 

Until with shadowy things he came to live ’ 

Yet note, that though, while looking on the sun, 
The craftsman o’er his work some morn of spring 
May chide his useless labour never done, 

For all his murmurs, with norther thing 
He soothes his heart, and dulls thought’s poisonous 
sting, 


And thus in thought’s despite the world goes on , 
And so It was with this Pygmalion 

Unto the chisel must he set his hand, 

And slowly, still m troubled thought must pace, 
About a work begun, that there doth stand, 

And still returning to the self-same place, 

Unto the image now must set his face, 

And with a sigh his wonted toil begin, 
Half-loathed, half-loved, a little rest to win. 

I he lessening marblt that he worked upon, 

A woman’s foim now imaged doubtfully, 

And m such guise the work had he begun, 

Because when he the untouched block did see 
In wandering veins that form there seemed to be, 
Whereon he cried out in a careless mood, 

“ O lady Venus, make tins presage good ’ 

“ And then this block of stone shall be thy maid. 
And, not without rich golden ornament, 

Shall bide within thy quivering myrtle-shade ” 

So spoke he, but tlie goddess, well content, 

Unto his hand such godlike mastery sent, 

That like the first artificer he wrought. 

Who made the gift that woe to all men brought. 

And yet, but such as he was wont to do. 

At first indeed that work divine he deemed. 

And as the white chips from the chisel flew 
Of other matters languidly he dreamed, 

For easy to his hand that labour seemed, 

And he was stirred with many a troubling thought, 
And many a doubt perplexed him as be wrought 

And yet, again, at last there came a day 
When smoother and more shapely grew the stone, 
And he, grown eager, put all thought away 
But that which touched his craftsmanship alone, 
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And he would gaxe at what his hands had lone, 
Until his^heart with boundless joy would swell 
That all was wrought so wonderfully well 

Yet long It was ere he was satisfied, 

And with the pride that by his mastery 
This thing was done, whose equal far and wid^ 

In no town of the world a man could see, 

Came burning longing tha* the work should be 
E’en l^etter still, and to hib heart there came 
A strange and strong desire he could not naiue 

Thf’ night ‘^'^emed long, and long the twilight 
seemed, 

A vain thing seemed his flowery garden fair , 
Though thiough the night still of his work he 
dreamed , 

And though his smooth-stemmed trees so nigh it 
were, 

That thence ht could behold the marble hair , 
Nought was enougli, until with steel in hand 
He came before the wondrous stone to stand 

No song could charm him, and no histones 
Of men's misdoings could avail him now', 

Naj , scarcely seaward had he turned his eyes, 

If men had -^aid, The fierce Tynheinans row 
Up through the bay , rise up and strike a blow 
For life and goods , " foi nought to him seemed 
dear 

But to his well-loved work to be anear 

1 lien vexed he grew, and knowing not his 
heart, 

Unto himself he said, “ Ah, what is this. 

That I who oft was happy to depart, 

And wander where the boughs each other kiss 
'Neath the w'est wind, now have no uth^^r bliss 
But in vain smoothing of this marble maid, 

Whose chips this month a diatlima had out- 
weighed ? 

“ Lo I will get me to the woods and tiy 
If I my woodcraft have forgotten quite, 

And then, returning, la) this folly by, 

And eat my fill, and sleep my sleep anight, 

And igin to carve a Hercules aright 
Upon the morrow , and perchance indeed 
The Theban will be good to me ai need ” 

With that he took his quiver and his bow, 

And through the gates of Amathus he went, 

And toward the mountain slopes began to go, 
Within the woods to work out his intent. 

Fair was the day, the honied beanfield’s scent 
The west wind bore unto him ; o’er the way 
The glittering noisy poplar leaves did play. 
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All things were mo\ing ; as bis harried feet 
Passed by, w ithm the flowery swathe he heard 
The sweeping of the scythe, the swallow fleet 
Rose over him, the sitting partridge stirred 
On the field’s edge , the brown bee by him whirred, 
Or murmured in the clover flowers below. 

But he with bowed-down head failed not to go. 

At last he stopped, and, looking round, he said, 
“ Like one whose thirtieth year is well gone by, 
The da> 1 , getting ready to be dead , 

No rest, and on the border of the sky 
Already the great banks of dark haze he , 

No rest — what do I midst this stir and noise? 
What part have I m these unthinking joys?” 

With that he turned, and toward the city-gate 
Through the sweet fields went swifter than he 
came, 

And cast his heart into the hands of fate , 

Nor strove with it, when higher ’gan to fiame 
That strange and strong desire without a name ; 
Till panting, thinking of nought else, once more 
His hand was on the latch of his own door. 

One moment there he lingered, as he said, 

“Alas ’ w'hat should I do if she were gone?” 

But even with that word his brow waxed red 
To hear his own lips name a thing of stone, 

As though the gods some marvel there had done. 
And made his work alive , and therewithal 
In turn great pallor on his face did fall. 

But with a sigh he passed into the house, 

Yet even then his chamber-door must hold, 

And I'sten there, half blind and timorous, 

Until his heart should wax a little bold , 

Then entering, motionless and white and cold. 

He saw the image stand amidst the floor 
All whitened now by labour done before. 

Blinded with tears, his chisel up he caught, 

And, drawirg near, and sighing, tenderly 
Upon the marvel of the face he wrought, 

E'en as he used to pass the long days by , 

But his sighs changed to sobbing presently, ’ 
And on the floor the useless steel he flung, 

And, weeping loud, about the image clung. 

“ Alas » *’ he cried, “why have 1 made thee then. 
That thus thou mockest me ? I know indeed 
That many such as thou are loved of men, 

Whose passionate eyes poor wretches still will lead 
Into their net, and smile to see them bleed ; 

But these the gods made, and this band made 
thee 

Who wilt not speak one little word to me.” 
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Then fi*otn the imAge did he draw aback 
To gnae on it through tears * and you had said. 
Regarding it. that little did it lack 
T9 be a living and most lovely maid ; 

Naked it was. its unbound locks were laid 
Over the lovely shoulders , with one hand 
Reached out. as to a lover, did it stand. 

The other held a fair rose over-blown . 

No smile was on the parted lips, the eyes 
Seemed as if even now great love had shown 
Unto them, something of its sweet surprise, 

Yet saddened them with half-seen mysteries, 

And still midst passion maiden-like she seemed , 
As though of love unchanged for aye, she dreamed 

Reproachfully beholding all her grace, 
Pygmalion stood, until he grew dry-eyed. 

And then at last he turned away his face 
As if from her cold eyes his grief to hide , 

And thus a weary while did he abide. 

With nothing in his heart but vain desire, 

The ever-burning, unconsuming fire. 

But when again he turned his visage round 
His eyes were bnghter and no more he wept, 

As if some little solace he had found, 

Although his folly none the more had slept , 

Rather some new-born god-sent madness kept 
His other madness from destroying him, 

And made the hope of death wax faint and dim , 

For, trembling and ashamed, from out the street 
Strong men he called, and faint w ith jealousy 
He caused them bear the ponderous, moveless 
feet 

Unto the chamber where he used to he, 

So m a fair niche to his bed anigh, 

Unwitting of his woe, they set it down, 

Then went their ways beneath his troubled frown 

Then to his treasury he went, and sought 
Fair gems for its adornment, but all there 
Seemed to his eager eyes but poor and nought, 

Not worthy e’en to touch her rippled hair. 

he, departing, through the streets 'gan fare. 
And from the merchants at a mighty cost 
Bought gems that kings for no good deed had 
lost. 

\ 

These then he hung her senseless neck around, 
Set on her fingers, and fair arms of stone, 

Theh cast himself before her on the ground. 
Praying for grace for all that he had done 
In leaving her untended and alone , 

And still with every hour his madness grew * 
Though all bis folly in bis heart he knew 


At last asleep before her feet he lay, 

Worn out with passion, yet this burning patn 
Returned on him, when with the light of day 
He woke and wept before her feet again , 

Then of the fresh and new-born morning fain, 

Into his garden passed, and therefrom bore 
New spoil of flowers his love to lay before 

A little altar, with fine gold o'erlaid, 

Was in hts house, that he a while ago 
At some great man’s command had deftly made. 
And this he now must take and set below 
Her well-wrought feet, and there must red flame 
glow « 

About sweet wood, and he must send her thence 
The odour of Arabian frankincense. 

Then as the smoke went up, ho prayed and said, 
“ThoUr image, hear’st me not, nor wilt thou speak. 
But I perchance shall know when I am dead, 

If this has been some goddess’ sport, to seek 
A wretch, and in his heart infiim and weak 
To set her glorious image, so that he, 

Loving the form of immortality, 

“ May make much laughter for the gods above 
Hear me, and if my love misliketh thee 
Then take mv life away, for I will love 
Till death unfeared at last shall come to me, 

And give me rest, if he of might may be 
1 o slay the love of that which cannot die, 

The heavenly beauty that can ne’er pass by ’ ’ 

No word indeed the moveless image saul 
But with the sweet grave eyes his hands had 
wrought 

Still gazed down on his bowed imploring head, 

Yet his own words some solace to him brought, 
Gilding the net wherein bis soul was caught 
With something like to hope, and all that dav 
Some tender words he ever found to say , 

^ And still he felt as something heard him speak , 
I^metimes he praised her beauty, and sometimes 
Reproached her in a feeble voice and weak. 

And at the last drew forth a book of rhymes. 
Wherein were writ the tales of many climes, 

And read aloud the sweetness hid therein 
Of lovers' sorrows and their tangled sm. 

^nd when the sun went down, the frankincense 
Again upon the altar-flame he cast. 

That through the open window floating thence, 
O’er the fresh odours of the garden passed , 

And so another day was gone at last, 

And he no more his love-lorn watch could keep, 
But now for utter weariness must sleep. 
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But in the night he dreamed that she was gone, 
And knowing that be dreamed, tried hard to wake 
And could not, but forsaken and alone 
, He seemed to weep as though his hean would 
break, 

And when the night her sleepy veil did take 
From off the world, waking, his tears he found 
Still wet upon the pillow all around. 

Then at the first, bewildered by those teara, 

He fell a-vvondenng wherefore he had w^ept, 

But suddenly remembering all his fears, 

Panting with terror, from the bed he leapt, 

But still Its wont(d place the image kept, 

Nor moved for all the jovful ecstasy 
Wherewuth lie blessed ihe day that showed it ni^h 

Then came the morning ofifenng and the day. 
Midst flowers and words of love and kisses sweet 
From mom, through noon, to evening passed 
away. 

And scarce unhappy, crouching at her feet 
He saw the sun dest end the sea to meet , 

And scarce unhappy through the darkness crept 
Unto his bed, and midst soft dreaming slept 


But the nevt morn, e’en while the incense-smoke 
At sun-rising curled round about her 1 aad, 

Sweet sound of songs the wonted quiet broke 
Down in the street, and he by something led, 

He knew not what, must leave his praye r unsaid. 
And through the freshness of the morn must see 
The folk who went with that sweet minstrelsy , 

Damsels and youths in wonderful attire, 

And in their midst upon a car of gold 
An image of the Mother of Dt^^ire, 

Wrought by his hands in days that seemed giown 
old 

Though those sweet limbs a garment did enfold, 
Coloured like flame, en wrought with precious 
things, 

Most fit to be the prize of striving kings 

Then he remembered that the manner was 
Ttial fair-clad priests the lovely Queen should take 
Thrice in the year, and through the city pass, 

And with sweet songs the dreaming folk awake , 
And through the clouds a light there seemed to 
break 

When he remembered all the tales well told 
About her glorious kindly deeds of old. 

* 

So his unfinished prayer he finished not, 

But, kneeling, once more kissed the marble feet. 


And, %hile his heart with many thpughts whxed 
hot, ^ ' 

He clad Mmsdif with fresL attire and meet 
For that bright service, and with blossoms sweet 
Baitwmed with tender leaves, he crowned his head, 
And followed after as the goddess led. 

But long and vain unto him seemed the way 
Until they came unto her house again , 

Long years, the while they went about to lay 
The honev hiding dwellers on the plain, 

The sweet companions of the yellowing gram 
Upon her golden altar , long and long 
Before, at end of their delicious song, 

They stripped her of her weed with reverend 
hands, 

And showed the ivory limbs his hand had wrought , 
Yea, and too long e’en then ere those fair bands. 
Dispersing here and there, t he shadow sought 
Of Indian spice-trees o'er the warm sea brought 
And, toward the splashing of the fountain turned, 
Mocked the noon sun that o’er the cloisters burned. 

But when the crowd of worshippers was gone, 
And through the golden dimness of the place 
The goddess’ very servants paced alone, 

Or some lone damsel murmured of her case 
Apart from prying eyes, he turned his face 
Unto that image made with toil and care, 

In days when unto him it seemed most fair. 

Dusky and dim, though rich with gems and 
gold, ^ 

The house of Venus was , high in the dome 
The burning sun-light you could now behold, 

From nowhere else the light of day might come, 

To shame the Shame-faced Mother’s lovely borne , 
A long way off the shrine, the fresb sea-breeze. 
Now just arising, brushed the myrtle-trees. 

The torches of the flower-crowned, singing band 
Erewhile, indeed, made more than daylight there. 
Lighting the painted tales of many a land, 

And cafven heroes, with their unused glare , 

But now a few soft, glimmering lamps there 
were, 

And on the altar a thin, flickering flame 
Just showed the golden letters of her name. 

Blue in the dome yet hung the mcense-cloud. 
And still its perfume lingered all around ; 

And, trodden by the bght-foot, fervent crowd. 
Thick !ay the summer flowers upon the ground. 
And now from far-oif halls uprose the sound 
Of Lydian music, and the dancer^* cry. 

As though some door were opened suddenly. 
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So there he stood, some help from her to gam, 
Bewildered by that twilight midst of day 
Downcast with listening to the joyous strain 
He had no part in, hopeless with delay 
Of all the fair things he had meant to say , 

Yet, as the incense on the flame he cast. 

From stammering lips and pale these words there 
passed— 

“O thou forgotten help, dost thou vet know 
What thing it is I need, when even I, 

Bent down before thee in this shame and woe, 
Can frame no set of words to tell thee why 
I needs must pray, O help me or 1 die 1 
Or slay me, and in slaying take from me 
Even a dead man's feeble memory ^ 

“ Say not thine help I ha\e been slow to seek , 
Here have I been from the first hour of morn, 
Who stand before thy presence faint and weak, 

Of my one poor delight left all forlorn , 

Trembling with many fears, the hope outworn 
I had when first I left my love, my shame, 

To call upon thine oft-sung glorious name " 

He stopped to catch his breath, for as a sob 
Did each w'ord leave his mouth , but suddenly, 
Like a live thing, the thin flame 'gan to throb 
And gather force, and then shot up on high 
A steady spike of light, that drew anigh 
The sunbeam in the dome, then sank once more 
Into a feeble flicker as before 

But at that sight the nameless hope he had 
That kept him living midst unhappiness. 

Stirred in his breast, and with changed face and 
glad 

Unto the image forward must he press 
With words of praise his first W( /d to redress, 

But then it was as though a thick black cloud 
Altar, and fire, and ivory limbs did shroud 

He staggered back, amazed and full of awe ; 
But when, with anxious eyes, he gazed around. 
About him still the worsh’ppers he saw 
Sunk in their wonted works, with no surprise 
At what to him seemed awful mystenes , 

Therewith he sighed and said, “This, too, I dream 
No better day upon my life shall beam " 

Artd yet for long upon the place he gazed 
Where other folk l^eheld the lovely Queen , 

And while he looked the dusky veil seemed raised. 
And every thing was as it erst had been , 

And then he said, “Such marvels I have seen 
As some sick man may see from off his bed 
Ah, I am sick, and would that I were dead i " 


Th^ewith, not questioning his heart at all, 

He turned away and left the hdly place, ^ 

When now the wide sun reddened towards his 
fall. 

And a fresh west wind held the clouds in chase , 
But coming out, at first he hid his face 
Dazed with the light, and in the porch he stood. 
Nor wished to move, or change his dreary mood. 

Yet in a while the freshness of the eve 
Pierced to his weary heart, and with a sigh 
He raised his head, and slowly 'gan to leave 
The high carved pillars , and so presently 
Had passed the grove of whispering myrtles bv, 
And, mid the many noises of the street, 

Made himself brave the eyes of men to meet. 

Thronged were the ways with folk in gay attire, 
Nursing the end of that festivity , 

Girls fit to move the moody man’s desire 
Brushed past him , and soft dainty minstrelsy 
He heard amid the laughter, and might see. 
Through open doors, the garden's green debght, 
Where pensive loveis waited for the night , 

Or resting dancers round the fountain drawn. 
With faces flushed unto the breeze turned round, 
Or wandering o’er the fragrant trodden lawn. 

Took up their fallen garlands from the ground, 

Or languidly their scattered tresses bound, 

Or let their gathered raiment fall adown, 

With eyes downcast beneath their loveis’ frown. 

What hope Pygmalion yet might have, when he 
First left the pillars of the dreamy place, 

Amid such sights had vanished utterly 
He turned his weary eyes from face to face, 

Nor noted them, as at a lagging pace 

He gat towards home, and still was murmuring, 

“ Ah life, sweet life ’ the only godlike thing ’ ” 

And as he went, though longing to be there, 
Whereas his sole desire awaited him, 

Yet did he loath to see the image fair, 

White and unchanged of face, unmoved of limb, 
Aiod to his heart came dreamy thoughts and dim 
That unto some strange region he might come, 
Nor ever reach again his loveless home 

Yet soon, indeed, before his door he stood, 

‘\nd, as a man awaking from a dream, 

Seemed waked from his old folly , nought seemed 
good 

In all the things that he before had deemed 
At least worth life, and on bis heart therp streamed 
Cold light of day— he found himself alone, 

Reft of desire, all love and madness gone. 
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And yet for that past folly must he weep, 

As one might moum the parted happiness 
That, mixed with madness, made him smile in 
sleep ; 

And still some lingering svieetness seemed to bless 
'^he hard life left of toil and loneliness, 

Like a part song too sweet, too short, and yet 
Emmeshed for ever in the memory’s net. 

Weeping he entered, marmiiring, “O fair 
Queen, 

I thank thee that my prayer was not for nought. 
Truly a present lielper has' thou been 
To those who faithfully thy throne have sought ' 
Yet, since with pain deliverance I have bought. 
Hast thou not yet some gift in store for me, 

That I thin^ happy slave henceforth mav be^" 


Thus to his chamber at the last he came, 

And, pushing through the still half-opened door, 
He stood within , but there, for very shame 
Of all the things that he had done before, 

Still kept his eyes bent down upon the floor, 
Tlnnking of ill that he had done and said 
Since he had wrought that luckless marble maid 

Yet soft his thoughts vvi re, and the very place 
Seemed perfumed with some namele-.s \ .avenly air , 
So gaming courage, did he raise his face 
Unto the work his hands had made so fair. 

And cried aloud to see the niche all bare 
Of that sweet form, while through his heart again 
There shot a pang of his old yearning pain 

Yet while he Siood, and knew not what to do, 
With yearning a strange 'hnll of hope there came , 
A shaft of new desire now pierced him through, 
And therewithal a soft voice called his name. 

And when he turned, wit 11 eager eyes aflame, 

He saw betwixt him and the setting sun 
The lively image ot his lov^d one 

He trembled at the si gilt, for though her eyes. 
Her very lips, were such as he had made, 

And though her tresses fell but in such guise 
As He had wrought them, now was she arrayed 
In that fair garment that the priests had laid 
Upon the goddess on that very morn, 

Dyed like the setting sun upon the corn. 

Speechless he stood, but she now drew anear 
Simple and sweet as she was wont to be, 

And all at once her silver voice rang clear. 

Filling his soul with great felicity, 

And thus she spoke, “ Pygmalion come to me 


% 

0 dear companion of my new-fodnd Hfe, 

For I jm called thy bver and thy wife* 

i 

' ‘ Listen, these words the Dread One bade me say 
That was with me e’en now Pygmalton, 

My new-made soul I give to thee to-day, 

Come, feel the meet breath that thy prayer has wont 
And lay thine hand this heaving breast tip&n / 
Come, lave, and walk with me between t^ trees. 
And feel the freshness of the evening breeze 

‘ ‘ Sweep mine hair round thy neck , behold my 
feet, 

1 he oft kissed feet thou thoughtst should never move 
Press doum the daisies f draw me to thee, sweet. 
And feel the rearm heart of thy living love 

Beat against thine, and bless the Seed of Jove 
Whose loving tendi ; heart hath wrought all this. 
And wrapped us bot/i in such a cloud of bliss, 

“Ah, thou art wise to know what this may mean 1 
Sweet seem the words to me, and needs must 1 
Speak all the lesson of the lovely Queen 
But this I know , I would we were more nigh, 

I have not heard thy voice but m the cry 
rhou utteredst then, when thou believedst gone 
The marvel of thine hands, the maid of stone." 

She reached her hand to him, and with kind eyes 
Gared into his , but he the fingers caught 
And drew her to him, and midst ecstasies 
Passing all words, vea, w'ell-nigh passing thought, 
Felt that sweet breath that he so long had sought, 
Felt the w'arm life within her heaving breast 
As m his arms his living love he pressed 

Bui as his cheek touched hers he heard her say, 
“Wilt thou not speak, O love^ why dost thou weep? 
\rt thou then sorry for this long-wished day, 

Or dost thou think perchance thou wilt not keep 
This that thou boldest, but in dreamy sleep? 

Nay, let us do the bidding of the Queen, 

And hand in hand walk through thv garden green ; 

“ Then shall thou tell me, st’ll beholding me, 
Full many things whereof I wish to know, 

And as we walk from whispering tree to tree 
Still more familiar to thee shall I grow\ 

And such things shall thou say unto me now 
As when thou deemedst thou wast quite alone, 

A madman, kneeling to a thing of stone 

But at that word a smile lit up his eyes 
And therewithal he spake some loving word, 

And she at first looked up in grave surprise 
When his deep voice and musical she heard, 

And clung to him as grown somewhat afeard , 
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cried alotid and said, ** O mighty one ! ^ Over the goddess’ feet and swept the ground, 

ilVliat joy with thee to look upon the sun.” And round her loins a glittering belt was b^d. 


Then into that fair garden did they pass 
A^d all the story of his love he told, 

And as the twain went o’er the dewy grass, 

Beneath the risen moon could he behold 
The t^ght tears trickling down , then, waxen bold, 
He stepped and said, “Ah, love, what meaneth this? 
Seest thou how tears still follow earthly bliss?” 

Then both h^r white arms round his neck she 
threw, 

And sobbing said, “ O love, what hurteth me? 
Whep first the sweetness of my life I knew, 

Not this I felt, but when I first saw thee 
A little pant, and great felicity 
Rose up within me, and thy talk e’en now 
Made pain and pleasure ever greater grow ?” 

“ O sweet,” he said, “ this thing is even love, 
Whereof I told thee , that all wise men fear. 

But yet escape not , nay, to gods above, 

Unless the old tales lie, it draweth near 
But let my happy ears I pray thee hear 
Thy stoiy too, and how thy blessed birth 
Has made a heaven of this once lonely earth, 

“ My sweet,” she said, “ as yet I am not wise. 

Or stored with words, aright the tale to tell. 

But listen when I opened first mine eyes 
I stood within the niche thou knowest well. 

And from mine hand a heavy thing there fell 
Carved like these flowers, nor could I see things clear, 
And but a strange confused noise could hear. 

“ At last mine eyes could see a w’oman fair, 

But aw'ful as this round white moon o’erhead. 

So that I trembled when I saw her there. 

For with my life was bom some touch of dread. 
And therewithal I heard her voice that said 
' Come down, and learn to love and l^e alive, 

For thee, a well- prized gift, to-day I give.’ 

*'Tben on the floor I stepped, rejoicing much, 
Not knowing why, not knowing aught at all, 

Till she reached out her hand my breast to touch. 
And when her fingers thereupon did fall, 

Thought came unto my life, and therewithal 
I knew her for a goddess, and began 
To mprmur in some tongue unknown to man 

“And then indeed not m this guise was I, 

No sandals had 1, and no saiTron gown. 

But naked as thou knowest utterly, 

E'en ^ my limbs beneath thine hand had grown, 
And this fair perfumed robe then fell adown 


“ But when the stammering of my tongue she 
heard 

Upon my trembling lips her hancl she laid, * 

And spoke again, ‘ Nay, say not any word, 

All that thine heart would say I know unsaid, 

Who even now thine heart and voice have made , * 

But listen rather, for thou knowest now 

What these words mean, and still wilt wiser grow 

“ ‘ Thy body, lifeless till I gave it life, 

A certain man, my servant, well hath wrought 
I give thee to him as his love and wife, 

With all thy dowry of desire and thought, 

Since this his yearning heart hath ever sought ; 

Now from my temple is he on the way, 

Deeming to find thee e en as yesterday , 

“ ‘ Bide thou his coming by the bed-h» ad there. 
And when thou seest him set bis eyes upon 
Thine empty niche, and hear st him cry for care 
Then call him by his name, Pvgmalion, 

And certainly thy lover hast thou won , 

But when he stands l)efore thee silenth , 

Say all these words that I shall teach to thee ’ 

“With that she said what first I told thee, love. 
And then went on, ' Moreover, thou shalt sav 
That I, the daughter of almighty Jove, “ 

Have wrought for him this long-riesired day , 

In sign whereof, these things that pass aw'ay, 
Wherein mine image men have well arrayed, 

I give thee for thy wedding gear, O maid ’ 

“ Therewith her raiment she put off from her. 
And laid bare all her perfect loveliness, 

And, smiling on me, came yet more anear, 

And on my mortal lips her lips did press. 

And said, ‘ Now herewith shalt thou love no less 
Than Psyche loved my son in days of old , 

Farewell, of thee shall many a tale be told. 

“And even with that last word was she gone. 
How, I know not, and I my limbs arrayed 
In her fair gift, and waited thee alone — 

Ah, love, indeed the word is true she said, 

For now I love thee so, I grow afraid 
Of what the gods upon our heads may send — 

I love thee so, I think upon the end ” 

What words he said ? How can I tell again 
What words they said beneath the glimmering light. 
Some tongue they used unknown to loveless men 
As each to each they told their great delight, 

Until for stillness of the growing |iight 
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Their soft sweet murmunng words seemed gto^ing^ 
loud. 

And dim the moon grew, bid by Heecy cloud. 


Such was the ending of his ancient rhyme, 

That seemed to fit that soft and golden time, 
When men were happy, they could scarce tell why, 
Althoughnhey felt the rich «year slipping by 
The sun uent doun, the harvest-moon arose, 

And 'twixt the slim trees of that fruitful close 
They saw the corn still falling ’neath its light, 
While through the soft air of the windless night 
The voices of the reapers' mates rang clear 
In measured song, as of the fruitful year 
They toid, and its delights, and now and then 
The rougher voices of the toiling men 
Joined in the song, as one by one released 
Fiom that hard toil, they sauntered towards the 
feast 

That N\aited them upon the strip of grass 
That through the golden-glimmering sea did pass 
But those old men, glad to have lived so long. 
Sat listening through the twilight to the song, 

And when the night grew and all things were still 
Throughout the wide vale from green hill to hill 
Unto a happy harvesting they drank 
Till once more o’er the hills the white moon sank 


August had not gone bv, though now was stored 
In the sweet-smelling granaries all the hoard 


Of golden 00m , the land hkd nyide her gain. 

And winter should bowl round her doors in vain. 
But oer the same Belds now and forlorn 
The old men sat and heard the swineherd's hom. 
Far off across the stubble, when the day 
At end of harvest-tide was sad and grey ; 

And ram was m the wind's voice as it swept 
Along the hedges where the lone quail crept, . 
Beneath the chattenng of the restless pie 
The frmt-hung branches moved, and pddenly 
The trembling apples smote the dewless gjrrss. 

And all the year to autumn-tide did pass. 

E'en such a day it was as young men love 
When swiftly through the veins the blood doth 
move, 

And they, whose eyes can see not death at all, 

To thoughts of stimng deeds and pleasure fall, 
Because it seems to them to tell of life 
After the dreamy days devoid of strife. 

When every day with sunshine is begun, 

And cloudless skies receive the setting sun. 

On such a day the older folk were fain 
Of something new, somewhat to dull the pam 
Of sad, importunate old memories 
That to their weary hearts must needs arise. 

Alas I what new things on that day could come 
From hearts that now so long had been the home 
Of such dull thoughts? nay, rather let them tell 
Some tale that fits their ancient longings well. 

Rolf was the speaker, who said, “Friends, 
behold , 

This IS e’en such a tale as those once told 
Unto my greedy ears by Nicholas, * 

Before our quest for nothing came to pass,'* 
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ARGUMENT. 

When Ogier was born, six fay ladies cnme to the cradle where he lay, and gave him various gifts, as to be bra\e and 
happy and the like ; but the sixth gave him to be her love when he should have lived long in the world so Ogier 
g^w up and became the greatest of knights, and at last, after many years, fell into the hands of th <t fay, and 
with her. as the story tells, he lives now , though he returned once to the world, as is shown in the process of this 
tale. 


W ITHIN some Danish city by the sea, 

Whose name, changed now, is all unknown 
to me, 

Great mourning was there one fair summer eve, 
Because the angels, bidden to receive 
The fair Queen’s lovely soul in Paradise, 

Had done their bidding, and m roval guise 
Her helpless body, once the prize of love, 

Unable now for fear or hope to move. 

Lay underneath the golden canopy , 

And bowed down by unkingly misery 
The King sat by it, and not far away, 

Within the chamber a fair man-child la> , 

Hife mother's bane, the king that was to be, 

Not witting yet of any ro>a]ty. 

Harmless and loved, although so new to life. 

Calm the June evening was, no sign of strife 
The clear sky showed , no storm grew round the sun, 
Unhappy that his day of bliss was done , 

Dumb was the sea, and if the beech-wood stirred, 
'Twas with the nestling of the grey-winged bird 
Midst Its thick leaves , and though the nightingale 
Her ancient, hapless sorrow must bewail, 

No more of woe there seemed within her song 
Than such as doth to lovers’ words belong. 

Because their love is still unsatisfied 
But to the King, on that sweet eventide, 

No earth there seemed, no heaven when earth was 
gone , 

No help, no God * but lonely pain alone , 

And be, midst unreal shadows, seemed to sit 
Him^lf the very heart and soul of it 
But round the cradle of the new-born child 
The nurses now the weary time beguiled 
With stones of the just departed Queen , 

And how, amid the heathen folk first seen. 

She had been won to love and godliness , 

And as they spoke, e’en midst his dull distress, 


An eager whisper now and then did smite 
Upon the King’s ear, of some past delight, 

Some once familiar name, and he would raise 
His weary head, and on the speaker gaze 
Like one about to speak, but soon again 
Would drop his head and be alone with pain, 

Nor think of these, who, silent m their turn, 
Would sit and watch the waxen tapers burn 
Amidst the dusk of the quick-gathering night, 

Until beneath the high stars’ glimmering light, 

The fresh earth lay m colourless repose 
So passed the night, and now and then one 
rose 

From out her place to do what might avail 
To still the new'-born infant’s fretful wail , 

Or through the softly-opened door there came 
Some nurse new waked, who, whispering low the 
name 

Of her whose turn was come, would take her place ; 
Then toward the King would turn about her face 
And to her fellows whisper of the day. 

And tell again of her just past away. 

So waned the hours , the moon arose and grew ; 
From off the sea a little west-wind blew, 

Rustling the garden-leaves like sudden ram , 

And ere the moon began to fall again 
The wind grew cold, a change was in the sky, 

And m deep silence did the dawn draw nigh : 

Then from her place a nurse arose to light 
Fresh hallowed lights, for, dving with the night, 
The tapers round about the dead Queen were , 

But the King raised his head and ’gan to stare 
Upon her, as her sweeping gown did glide 
About the floor, that in the stillness cried * 
Beneath her careful feet , and now as she 
Had lit the second candle carefully, 

And on its silver spike another one 

Was setting, through her body did there run 
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A sudden tremor, and the band v^as stayed 
That on the dainty painted wax was laid , 

Her eyelids fell down and she seemed to sleep* 
And o’er the staring King began to creep 
Sweet slumbei too , the bitter lines of woe 
That drew his weary face did softer grow, 

His eyelids dropped, his arms fell to his side , 

And moveless m their places did abide 
The nursing women, held by some strong spell, 
E'en as they were, and uttt r silence fell 
Upon the mouinful, glimmering chamber fair. 

But now light footsteps coming up the stair, 
Smote on the deadly stillness, and the sound 
Of silken dresses trailing o’er the ground , 

And heavenly odours through the chamber passed. 
Unlike the scents that rose and lily cast 
Upon the freshness of the dying night , 

Then nigher drew the sound of footsteps light 
Unti’ the door swung open noiselessly — 

A mass of sunlit flowers there seemed to be 
Within the doorw ay , and but pale and wan 
The flame showed now that serveth mortal man. 
As one by one six seeming ladies passed 
Into the room, and o er its sorrow cast 
That thoughtless sense of joy bewildering, 

That kisses youthful hearts amidst of spring , 
Crowned weie they, in such glorious raiment clad. 
As yet no niei chant of the world has had 
Within his coffers , yet those crown*^ seemed fair 
Only because they kissed tlieir odorous hair, 

And all that flowery raiment was but t essed 
By those fair bodies that its splendour pressed. 

Now to the cradle from that glorious band, 

A woman passed, and laid a tender hand 
Upon the babe, and gently dievv aside 
The swathingb soft that did his body hide , 

And, seeing him so fair and great, she smiled, 

And stooped, and kissed him, saying, “ O noDle 
child, 

Have thou a gift from Gloriande this day , 

For to the time when life shall pass away 
From this dear heart, no fear of death or shame, 
No weariness of good shall foul thy name." 

So saying, to her sisters she returned , 

And one came forth, upon whose brow' there burned 
A crown of rubies, and whose heaving breast 
With happy rings a golden hauberk pressed , 

She took the babe, and somewhat frowning said, 
“This gift I give, that till thy l.mbs are laid 
At rest for evei , to thine honoured life 
There nevei shall be lacking war and strife, 

That thou a long-endunng name mayst win, 

And by thy deeds, good pardon for thy sin ’* 

With that another, who, unseen, meanwhile 
Had drawn anigh, said with a joyous smile, 

“And this forgotten gift to thee I give, 

That while amidst the turmoil thou dost, hve, 


m 

Still shait thou win the game, and unto 
Defeat and shame but idle words shall be.'* 

Then back they turned and therewithal, the 
fourth 

Said, “ Take this gift for what it may be wor^ 

For that is mine to give , lo, thou shall be 
Gentle of speech, and m all courtesy 
The first of men : a little gift this *3, 

After these promises of fame and bliss ' 

Then toward the babe the fifth fair w'oman went ; 
Grey-eyed she was, and simple, with eyes bent 
Down on in. floor , parted her red lips were, 

And o’er her sweet face marvellously fair 
Oft would the colour spread full suddenly , 

Clad in a dainty gown and thin was she, 

For some green summer of the fay-land dight , 
Tripping she went, and laid her fingers light 
Upon the child, and said, “ O little one, 

As long as thou shait look upon the sun 
Shall women long for thee , take heed to this 
And give them what thou canst of love and bliss." 

Then, blushing for her words, therefrom she past. 
And by the cradle stood the sixth and last. 

The fairest of them all , awhile she gazed 
Down on the child, and then her hand she raised. 
And made the one side of her bosom bare , 

" Ogier," she said, “ if this be foul oi fair 
Thou know'st not now, but when thme earthly 
life 

Is drunk out to the dregs, and war and strife 
Have yielded thee whatever joy they may, 

Thine head upon this bosom shall them lay , 

And then, despite of knowledge or of God, 

Will we be glad upon the flowery sod 
Within the happy country where I dwell 
Ogiei , mv love that is to be, farewell ’ ’’ 

She turned, and even as they came, they passed 
From out the place, and reached the gi.te at last 
That oped before their feet, and speedily 
They gamed the edges of the murmuring sea, 

And as they stood in silence, gazing there 
Out to the west, they vanished into air, 

I know not }^ow, nor whereto they returned. 

But mixed with twilight in the chamber burned 
The flickering candles, and those dreary folk, 
Unlike to sleepers, from their trance awoke. 

But nought of what had happed meanwhile they 
knew 

Through the half-opened casements now there blew 
A sweet fresh air, that of the flowers and sea 
Mingled together, smelt deliciously, 

And from the unseen sun the spreading light 
Began to make the fair June blossoms bright. 

And midst their weary woe uprose the sun, 

And thus has Ogiei 's noble life begun. 
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4 tmr life, wheo first our life grows clear ; Tbeir course this way ; no merchant wittingly 


Hope and dehght, scarce crosoed by lines of fear ; 
Vet the day comes when fain we would not hope , 
But forasmuch as we ^ith life must cope, 
St;^up[lin|^ with this and that, who knoweth why, 
Hope will not give us up to certainty, 

But still must bide with us and with this man. 
Whose life araid such promises began 
Qreat things she wrought , but now the time has 
come 

When he no more on earth may have his home. 

Great things he suffered, great delights he had, 
Unto great kings he gave good deeds for bad , 

He ruled o’er kingdoms where his name no more 
Is had, in memory, and on many a shore 
He left His sweat and blood to win a name 
Passing the bounds of earthly creatures' fame 
A love he won and lost, a well-loved son 
Whose little day of promise soon was done 
A tender wife he had, that he must leave 
Before his heart her love could well receive , 

Those promised gifts, that on his careless head 
In those first hours of his fair life were shed 
He took unwitting, and unwitting spent. 

Nor gave himself to grief and discontent 
Because he saw the end a-drawing nigh 

Where is he now ? in what land must he die, 
To,leave an empty name to us on earth ? 

A tale half true, to cast across our mirth 
Some pensive thoughts of life that might have 
been , 

Where is he liow, that all this life has seen ? 

Behold, another eve upon the earth 
Than that calm evening of the warrior’s birth • 

The sun is setting in the west, the sky 
Is bnght and clear and hard, and no clouds he 
About the golden circle of the sun , 

But East, a|oof from him, heavy and dun 
Steel-grey they pack, with edges red as blood, 

And Und^eath them is the weltering flood 
Of some huge sea, w'hose tumbling hills, as they 
Turn restless sides about, are black or grey. 

Or green, or glittering with the golden flame , 

The wind has fallen now. but still the same 
The mighty army moves, as if to drowm 
This lone, bare rock, whose shear scarped sides of 
brown 

Cast off the weight of waves in clouds of spray. 

Alas I what ships upon an evil day 
Bent qver to the wind m this ill sea? 

What navy, whose rent bones lie wretchedly 
Beneath these cliffs ? a mighty one it was, 

A fearful storm to bring such things to pass. 

This IS the ksacUtone rock , no armament 
Of warring nations, m tbew madness bent 


Has steered bis keel unto this luckless sea 
Updn no Shipman’s card its name is wnt, 

Though wom-out manners will speak of it 
Within the ingle on the winter’s night, 

When all within is warm and safe and bright, 

And the wind howls without but ’gainst their 
will 

Are some folk driven here, and then all skill 
Against this evil rock is vain and nought, 

And unto death the shipmen soon are brought , 
For then the keel, as by a giant's hand, 

Is drawn unto that mockery of a land, 

And presently unto its sides doth cleave , 

When if they 'scape swift death, yet none may 
leave 

The narrow limits of that barren isle. 

And thus are slam by famine m a while, 

Mocked, as they say, by night with images 
Of noble castles among groves of trees, 

By day with sounds of merry minstrelsy. 

The sun sinks now below this hopeless sea, 

The clouds are gone, and all the sky is bright , 
The moon is rising o’er the growing night. 

And by its shine may ye behold the bones 
Of generations of these luckless ones 
Scattered about the rock , but nigh the sea 
Sits one alive, who uncomplainingly 
Awaits his death White-haired is he and old, 
Arrayed in royal raiment, bright with gold, 

But tarnished with the waves and rough salt air , 
Huge IS he, of a noble face and fair, 

As for an ancient man, though toil and eld 
Furrow the cheeks that ladies once beheld 
With melting hearts — Nay, listen, for he speaks I 
' • God, Thou hast made me strong ’ nigh seven 
weeks 

Have passed since from the wreck we haled our 
store. 

And five long days well told, have now passed 
o’er 

Since my last fellow died, with my last bread 
Between his teeth, and yet I am not dead. 

Yea, but for this I bad been strong enow 
In some last bloody field my sword to show. 

What matter? soon will all be past and done, 
Where'er I died I must have died alone 
Yet, Caraheu, a good death had it been 
Dying, thy face above me to have seen, 

And heard my banner flapping m (he wind, ^ 
Then, though my memory had not left thy mind,,, 
Yet hope and fear would not have vexed thee more 
When thou hadst known that everything was 
o'er ; 

But now thou weakest, still expecting me. 

Whose sail shall never speck thy bnght blue sea. 
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^ And thou, Cknce, the merchants thou mayst 
call. 

To tell tbee tales wubm thy pictured ball, 

But nevor shall they tell true tales pf me; 
Whatever sails the Kentish bills may see 
Swept by the flood-tide toward thy well-walled 
town, 

No more on my sails shall thev look adown. 

“ Get thee another leader, Charlemaine, 

For thou shall look to see my shield in vam, 

W hen m the fair fields of the Frankish land, 

Thick as the corn they tread, the heathen stand 
“ What matter ? ye shall learn to live your lives , 
Husbands and children, othet friends and wives, 
Shad wipe the tablets of your memory clean, 

And all shall be as I had never been. 

“ And now, O God, am T alone with Thee , 

A little thing indeed it seems to be 
To give this life up, since it needs must go 
Some time or other , now at last I know 
How foolishly men pla> upon the earth, 

When unto them a year of life seems worth 
Honour and friends, and these vague hopes and 
sweet 

That like real things my dying heart do greet. 
Unreal while living on the earth I trod. 

And but myself I knew no othei god 
Behold, I thank Thee that Fliou sweet nest thus 
This end, that I had thought most piteou 
If of another I had heard it told " 

What mams this, who weak and v\orn ana old, 
Ijjves up his life within that dreadful ’sle, 

\nd on the fearful coming death can smile? 

Alas ! this man, so battered and outworn, 

Is none but lie, who, on that summer morn. 
Received such promises of glorious life 
Ogier the Dane this is, to whom dl strife 
Was but as wine to stir awhile the blood, 

I'o whom all life, however hard, was good 
This rs the man, unmatched of heart and limb, 
Ogier the Dane, whose sight has waxed not dim 
For all the years that he on earth has dwelt , 

Ogier the Dane, that never fear has felt. 

Since he knew good from ill , Ogier the Dane, 

The heathen’s dread, the evil-doer's bane 


Bright had the moon grown as his words were 
done, 

And no more was there memory of the sun 
Within the west, and he grew drowsy now. 

And somewhat smoother was his wrinkled brow 
As thought died out beneath the hand of sleep, 
An46*er his squI forgetfulness did creep, 


Hiding the image of Mfllcofn!h| ; 

Until as peacefully be drew his tSeaib - 
As on that day. past for a hundred years» 

When, midst the nurse's ijuickly-fallmg tean^ 

He fell asleep to his first lullaby* j. 

The night changed as he slept, white clouds and 
high 

Began about the lonely moon to close , 

And from the dark west a new wind arose, 

And with the sound of heavy-falling waves 
Mingled its pipe about the loadstone caves ; 

But when the twinkling stars were hid away, 

And a faint light and broad, hke dawn of day, 

The moon upon that dreary country shed, 

Ogier awoke, and lifting up his head 
And smiling, muttered, “ Nay, no more again; 
Rather some pleasure new, some other pain. 
Unthought of botli some other form of strife , ** 
For he had w'aked from dreams of his old hfe. 

And through St Omer's archer-guarded gate 
Once more had seemed to pass, and saw the state 
Of that triumphant king , and still, though all 
Seemed changed, and folk by other names did call 
Faces he knew of old, yet none the less 
He seemed the same, and, midst that mightiness, 
Felt his own power, and grew the more athirst 
For coming glory, as of old, when first 
He stood before the face of Chailemaine, 

A helpless hostage with all life to gain. 

But now, awake, his worn face once more sank 
Between his hands, and, murmuring not, he drank 
The draught of death that must that thirst allay. 

But while he sat and waited for the day 
A sudden light across the bare rock streamed, 
Which at the first he noted not, but deemed 
The n^oon her fleecy veil had broken through , 

But ruddier indeed this new light grew 
Than were the moon s grey beams, and, there- 
withal, 

Soft far-off music on his ears did fall , 

Yet moved he not, but murmured, “ This {s death, 
An easy thing like this to vield my breath. 

Awake, yet dreaming, w ith no sounds of fear, 

No dreadful sights to tell me it is near , 

Yea, God, I thank Tbee ’ ” but with that last word 
It seemed to him that he his own name heard 
Whispered, as though the wind had borne it past ; 
With that he gat unto his feet at last, 

But still aw’hile he stood, with sunken |iead, 

And in a low and trembling voice he said, 

“ Lord, I am ready, whither shall I go? 

1 pray Ti|ee unto me some token sbow,** * 

And, as be said this, round about be turned, ^ 

And in the east beheld a light that burned 
As bright as day , then, though his flesh might fear 
The coming change that he believed so near, 
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Yet tifd his soul rejotce, for ndw he thought 
Unto the very heaven to be brought • 

And though he felt alive, deemed it might be 
'piat he m sleep had died full easily. 

Tlien toward that light did he begin to go, 

And still those strains he heard, far off and low. 
That grew no louder , still that bright light 
streamed 

Over the rocks, yet nothing brighter seemed, 

But like the light of some unseen bright flame 
Shone round about, until at last he came 
Unto the dreary islet’s other shore. 

And then the minstrelsy he heard no more, 

AntJ softer seemed the strange light unto liim , 
But yet, or ever it had grown quite dim, 

Beneath its waning light could he behold 
A mighty palace set about with gold, 

Above green meads, and groves of summer trees 
Far-off across the welter of the seas , 

But, as he gazed, it faded from his sight. 

And the grey hidden moon’s diffused soft light. 
Which soothly was but darkness to him now, 

His sea-girt island prison did but show 

But o'er the sea he still gazed wistfullv , 

And said, “ Alas * and when will this go by 
And leave my soul in peace? must I still dream 
Of life that once so dear a thing did seem, 

That, when I wake, death may the bitterer be^ 
Here will I sit until he come to me, 

And hide mine eyes and think upon my sin , 

That so a little calm I yet may win 
Before I stand within the awful place " 

Then down he sat and covered up his face, 

Yet therewithal his trouble could not hide. 

Nor waiting thus for death could he abide, 

For, though he knew it not, the yearning pam 
Of hope of life had touched his soul again — 

If he could live awhile, if he could live • 

The mighty being, who once was wont to give 
The gift of life to many a trembling man , 

Who did his own will since his life began , 

Who feared not aught, Vint strong and great and 
free 

Still cast aside the thought of what might be , 
Must all this then be lost, and with no will, 
Powerless and blind, must he some fate fulfil, 

Nor know what he is doing any more^ 

Soon be arose and paced along the shore, 

An^ gazed gut seaward for the blessed light , 

But naught he saw except the old sad sight, 

The ceaseless tumbling of the billows grey, 

The white upspnnging of the spurts of spray 
Amidst that mass of timbers, tlie rent bones 
Of the sea-houses of the hapless ones 
Once cast like him upon this deadly isle 

He stopped his pacing m a little while, 


And clenched bis mighty hands, and set his teeth, 
And gazing at the nun underneath, ^ 

He swung from off the bare clifT s jagged brow. 
And on some slippery ledge he wavered now, 
Without a hand-hold, and now stoutly clung 
With hands alone, and o'er the welter hung, 

Not caring aught if thus his life should end , 

But safi^y amidst all this did he descend 
The dreadful cliff, and since no beach was there, 
But from the depths the rock rose stark and bare. 
Nor crumbled aught beneath the hammering sea, 
Upon the wrecks he stood unsteadily. 

But now , amid the clamour of the waves, 

And washing to-and-fro of beams and staves, 
Dizzy with hunger, dreamy with distress, 

And all those da\s of feai and loneliness, 

The ocean’s tumult seemed the battle’s roar, 

His heart grew hot, as when in days of yore 
He heard the cymbals clash amid the crowd 
Of dusky faces , now he shouted loud, 

And from crushed beam to beam V^egan to leap, 
And yet his footing somehow did he keep 
Amidst their tossing, and indeed the sta 
Was somew’hat sunk upon the island’s lee. 

So quickly on from wreck to wreck he passed, 

And reached the outer line of wrecks at last. 

And there a moment stood unsteadily, 

Amid the drift of spray that hurried by, 

And drew Courtain his sword from out its sheath, 
And poised himself to meet the coming death, 

Still looking out to sea , but as he gazed, 

And once or twice his doubtful feet he raised 
To take the final plunge, that heavenly strain 
Over the washing waves he heard again, 

And from the dimness somtihing bright he saw 
Across the waste of waters towards him draw , 

And hidden now, now raised aloft, at last 
Unto his very feel a boat was cast, 

Gilded inside and out, and well arrayed 
With cushions soft , far fitter to have weighed 
From some sweet garden on the shallow Seine, 

Or in a reach of green Thames to have lam, 

Than struggle w^uh that huge confused sea , 

But Ogier gazed upon it doubtfully 
One moment, and then, sheathing Courtain, said 
“ What tales are these about the newly dead 
The heathen told ’ what matter, let all pass , 

This moment as one dead indeed I was, 

And this must be what I have got to do, 

I yet perchance may light on something new 
Before I die , though yet perchance this keel 
Unto the wondrous mass of charmed steel 
Is drawn as others ” With that word he leapt 
Into the boat, and o’er the cushions crept 
From stem to stern, but found no rudder there. 
Nor any oars, nor were the cusluons^fair 
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Made wet by any dashing of the sea. 

Now while he pondered how these things could 

be, 

The boat began to move therefrom at last, 

But over him a drowsiness was cast, 

And as o’er tumbling hills the skiff did pass, 

He clean forgot his death and where he was. 

At last he woke up to a sunny day. 

And, looking round, saw that his shallop lay 
Moored at the edge of some fair tidele'^s sea 
Unto an overhanging thick leaved tree, 

Where in the green waves did the low bank dip 
Its fresh and green grass-covered daisied lip , 

But Ogier looking thence no more could see 
That sad abode of death and misery, 

Nor aught but wide and empty ocean, grev 
With gathering hare, for now it neared midday , 
Then from the golden cushions did he nse. 

And wondering still if this were Paradise 
He stepped ashore, but drew Courtain his sword 
And muttered therewithal a holy Aord 

Fair was the place, as though amidst of May, 
Nor did the brown birds fear the sunnv day, 

For with their quivering song the air was sweet , 
Thick grew the field-flowers underneath his feet, 
And on his head the blossoms down did rain , 

Yet mid thtse fair things, slowly and with pain 
He ’gan to go, yea, even when his loot 
First touched the flowery sod, to his herrt’s root 
A coldness seemed to strike, and now each limb 
Was growing stiff, his eves waxed bleared and dim, 
Anti all his stortd-up memory ’gan to fail 
Nor yet would his once mighty heart avail 
For lamentations o’er his jehang^d lot , 

Yet urged by some desire, he knew not what. 
Along a little path ’twixt hedges sweet. 

Drawn sword in hand, he dragged his faltering feet, 
For what then seemed to him a weary way, 
Whe>-eon his steps he needs must often stav 
And lean upon the mighty well-worn swoid 
That in those hands grown old, for king or lord 
Had small respect in glorious days long past 

But still he crept along, and at the last 
Came to a gilded wicket, and through this 
Entered a garden fit for utmost bliss. 

If fhat might last which needs must soon go by : 
There ’gainst a tree he leaned, and with a sigh 
He said, “ O God, a sinner I have been, 

And good it is that I these things have seen 
Before I meet what Thou hast set apart 
To cleanse the earthly folly from my heart , 

But who within this garden now can dwell 
Wherein guilt first upon the world befell?” 

A little further yet he staggered on, 

Till to a fountain-side at last he won. 


0*cr which two white-thorns their sweet* blossom? 
shed, 

There he sank down, and laid his weaiy head 
Beside the mossy roots janO in a while 
He slept, and dreamed himself within the isle ; 
That splashing fount the weary sea did seem, 

And in his dream the fair place but a dream ; 

But when agani to feebleness he woke 
Upon his ears that heavenly music broke. 

Not faint or far as in the isle it was, 

But e’en as though the minstrels now did pass 
Anigh his re '.ting place , then fallen in doubt. 

E’en as he might, he rose and gazed about, 
Leaning against the hawthorn stem with pain : 

And yet his straining gaze was but in vain, 

Death stole so fast upon him, and no more 
Could he behold the blossoms as before, 

No more the trees seemed rooted to the ground, 

A heavy mist seemed gathering all around. 

And in its heart some bright thing seemed to be. 
And round his head there breathed deliciously 
Sweet odours, and that music never ceased 
But as the weight of Death’s strong hand increased 
Again he sank adown, and Courtain’s noise * 
Within the scabbard seemed a farewell voice 
Sent from the world he loved so well of old. 

And all his life was as a story told. 

And as he thought thereof he ’gan to smile 
E’en as a child asleep, but in a while 
It was as though he slept, and sleeping dreamed. 
For in his half-closed eyes a glory gleamed, 

As though from some sweet face and golden hair. 
And on his breast were laid soft hands and fair, 
And a sweet voice was ringing in his ears. 

Broken as if with flow of joyous tears , 

“Ogicr, sweet friend, hast thou not tarried long*? 
Alas ' ihine hundred years of strife and wrong • ” 
Then he found voice to say, “ Alas • dear Lord, 
Too long, too long , and yet one little word 
Right many a year agoiie had brought me here.” 
Then to his face that face was drawn anear. 

He felt his head raised up and gently laid 
On some kind knee, again the sweet voice said, 

“ Nay, Ogier, nay, not yet, not yet. dear friend » 
Who knoweth when our linked 1 fe shall end. 

Since thou art come unto mine arms at last, 

And all the turmoil of the world is past ^ 

Why do I linger ere I see thy face 
As I desired it in that mourning place 
So many years ago — so many years. 

Thou knewest not thy love and all her ffears ^ ” 

“ Alas ! ” he said, “ what mockery then is this 
That thou wilt speak to me of earthly bhss? 

No longer can I think upon the earth , 

Have I not done with all its grief and mirth ? 

Yes, I was Ogier once, but if my love 
Should come once more my dying heart to move. 
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Tlien fliust she come from the milk-white 

walls 

Whereon to-day the hawthorn blossom falls 
Qutside St. Oraer’s — art thou she? her name, 
'V^ich I remembered once mid death and fame, 

Is clean forgotten now ; but yesterday, 

Meseems, our son, upon her bosom lay 
Baldwin the fair — what hast thou done w'lth him 
Since Chariot slew him ’ Ah, mine eyes wax dim , 
Woman, forbear ! wilt thou not let me die? 

Did I forget thee in the days gone by ^ 

Then let me die, that we may meet again ! ” 

He tried to move from her, but all in vain, 

For life had well-nigh left him, but withal 
He felt a kiss upon his forehead fall, 

And could not speak , he felt slim fingers fair 
Move to his mighty sword- worn hand, and there 
Set on some ring, and still he could not speak, 

And once more ^leep weighed down his eyelids 
weak 


But, ah ’ what land was this he woke unto? 
What joy was this that filled his heart anew ? 

Had he then gained the very Paradise? 
Trembling, he durst not at the first anse, 
Although no more he felt the pain of eld, 

Nor durst he raise his eyes that now beheld 
Beside him the white flowers and blades of grass , 
He durst not speak, lest he some monster was 
But while he lay and hoped, that gentle voice 
Once more he heard, "Yea, thou rnayst well 
rejoice ’ 

Thou livest still, my sweet, thou livest still, 

Apart from every earthly fear and ill , 

Wilt thou not love me, who have wrought thee 
this, 

That I like thee mav live in double bliss ^ " 

Then Ogier rose up, nowise like to one 
Whose span of earthly life is nigh outrun, 

But as he might have risen in old days 
To see the spears cleave the fresh morning haze , 
But, looking round, he saw no change there was 
In the fair place wherethrough he first did pass , 
Though all, grown clear and joyous to his eyes, 
Now looked no worse than very Paradise , 

Behind turn were the thorns, the fountain fair 
Still sent ns glittering stream forth into air, 

And by its basin a fair woman stood, 

And as their eyes met, his new-heal6d blood 
Rushed to his face , with unused thoughts and 
sweet 

And hurrying hopes, his heart began to beat. 

The fairest of all creatures did she seem , 

So fresh and delicate you well m^ig^t deem 


That scarce for eighteen summers had she blessed 
The happy, longing world , yet, for the re^ 
Withm her glorious eyes such wisdom dwelt 
A child before her had the wise man felt , 

And with ilie pleasure of a thousand years 
Her lips were fashioned to lliove joy or tears 
Among the longing folk where she might dwell, 

To give at last the kiss unspeakable. 

In such wise was she clad as folk may be, 

Who, for no shame of their humanity, 

For no sad changes of the imperfect year, 

Rather for added be.iutv, raiment wear , 

For, as the heat-foretelling gre\-blne haze 
Veils the green flowerv morn of late Mav-days, 

Her raiment veiled her , where the bands did meet 
That bound the sandals to her dainty feet, 

Gems gleamed , a fresh rose wreath embraced her 
head, 

And on her bieast there lav a nibv red 

So with 1 supplicaimg look she turned 
To meet the flame that m his own eyes burned, 

A.nd held out both her white arms lovingly, 

As though to greet him as he drew anigh 
Stammering he said, " Who art thou’ how am I 
So cured of all my evils suddenly. 

That certainly I felt no mightier, when, 

\mid the backward rush of beaten men, 

About me drooped the axe-torn Oriflamme? 

Mas ' I fear that in some dream I am " 

" Ogier," she said, '* draw near, perchance it is 
That such a name God gives unto our bliss , 

I know not, but if thou art sucli an one 
As 1 must deem, all days beneath the sun 
I hat thou hadst had, shall be but dreams indeed 
To those that I have given thee at thy need. 

For many years ago beside the se i 
When thou wert born, I plighted troth with thee* 
Come near then, and make mirrors of mine eyes, 
That thou mayst see what these my mysteries 
Have wrought in thee , surely but thirty years, 
Passed amidst jov, thy new-born body bears, 

Nor while tliou art with me, and on this shore 
Art still full-fed of love, shall thou seem more 
Nay, love, come nigher, and let me take thine 
hand, 

The hope and fear of many a warring land, 

And I will show thee wherein lies the spell. 
Whereby this happy change upon thee fell.” 

Like a shy youth before some royal love, ♦' 

Close up to that fair woman did he move, 

And their hands met , yet to his changed voice 
He dared not trust , nay, scarcely could rejoice 
E'en when her balmy breath he 'gan to feel, 

And felt strange sweetness o'er his spirit steal 
As her light raiment, driven by the wind, 

Swept round him, and, bewildemd <tnd half-blind, 
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His lips the treasure of her lips did press^ 

And round him clung her perfect loveliness. 

For one sweet moment thus they stood, and then 
She drew herself from out his arms agaiH,’" 

And panting, lovelier for her love, did stand 
Apart awhile, then tQok her lover’s hand, 

And, in a trembling voice, made haste to say, — 

** O Ogier, when thou earnest here to-day, 

I feared indeed, that in my play with fate, 

I might have seen thee e’en one day too late, 
Before this ring thy finger should embrace , 

Behold It, love, and thy keen eves may trace 
Faint figures wrought upon the ruddy gold , 

My father dying g.ive it me, nor told 
The manner of its making, but I know 
That It can make thee e en as thou art now 
Despite the lavvs of God—shnnk not from me 
Because I give an impious gift to thee — 

Has not God made me also, who do this? 

But I, who longed to share with thee my bliss, 

Am of the fays, and live their changeless life. 

And, like the gods of old, I set the strife 
That moves the w'orld, unmoved if so 1 will , 

For we the frict, that teaches good and ill. 

Have never touched, like you of Adam's race , 

And while thou dwellest with me in tins place 
Thus shall tliou be — ah, and thou dtem'st, indeed. 
That thou shall ga'u theiebv no happv meed 
Reft of the world's joys ? nor oanst understand 
How thou art come into n, hajipy land? — 

Love, in thy world the pi jests of heavt i still sing. 
And tell thee of it manv a jovous thing , 

But thmk’st thou, bearing the world s joy and pain, 
Thou couldst live there? nav, nav, but bom again 
Thou wouldst be happy with the angels' bliss , 
And so with us no otherwise it is, 

Nor hast thou cast thine old life quite away 
Even as yet, though that ''hall be to-day 

“ But for the love and countrv thou hast w'on, 
Know tliou, tnat thou art come to Avallon, 

That is both thine and mine , and as for me, 
Morgan Ic Fay men call me commonly 
Wi^hm the world, but fairer names than this 
I have foi thee and me, 'tw'ixt kiss and kiss ” 

Ah, what was this^ and was it all in vain, 

That she had brought him here this life to gam ? 
For, ere her speech was done, like one turned blind 
He watched the kisses of the wa* dering wind 
Within her raiment , or as some one sees 
The very best of well-wrought images 
When he is blind with grief, did he behold 
The wandering tresses of her locks of gold 
Upon her shoulders , and no more he pressed 
The hand that in his own hand lay at rest 
His eyes, grown dull with changing memories, 
Could make no answer to her glorious eyes 


m 

Cold waxed his beart^ and we; ly and 
With many a cast-by, baleful, dreary thought, 
Unfinished in the old day« : and withal 
He ne^s must think of what might chance to faS' 
In this life new-begun , and good and bad 
Tormented him, because as yet be had 
A worldly heart within his frame made new, * 
And to the deeds that he was wont to do 
Did his desires still turn. But she a while 
Stood gazing at him with a doubtful smile, 

A.nd let ins hand fall down , and suddenly 
Sounded sweet music from some close nearby, 

And then she spoke again “ Come, love, with me, 
J hat thou thy new life and delights mayst see.*’ "" 
And gently with that word she led him thence, 

And though upon him now there fell a sense 
Of dreamy and unreal bewilderment, 

As hand in hand tlirough that green place they went, 
Yet therewithal a strain of tender love 

It 

A little yet his restless heart did move. 

So through the w hispenng trees they came at last 
lo where a wondrous house a shadow cast 
Acioss the flower';, and o’er the daisied grass 
Before it, crowds of lovely folk did pass, 

Playing about in carelessness and mirth. 
Unshadowed by the doubtful deeds of earth , 

And from the midst a band of fair girls came, 

With flowers and music, greeting him by name. 
And praising him , but ever like a dream 
He could not break, did all to Ogier seem. 

And he his old world did the more desire ; 

For in his heart still burhed unquenched the fire, 
That through the world of old so bright did burn ; 
Yet was he fain that kindness to return, 

And frj)m the depth of his full heart he sighed. 

*1 lien toward the house the lovely Queen did guide 
His listless steps, and seemed to take no thought 
Of knitted brow or wandering eyes distraught, 

But still with kind love lighting up her face 
She led him through the door of that fair place. 
While round about them did the damsels press , 
And he was moved by all that loveliness 
As one might be, who, lying half asleep 
In the May morning, notes the light wind sweep 
Over the tulip-beds no moie to him 
Were gleaming eyes, red lips, and bodies slim, 
Amidst that dream, although the first sthpnse 
Of hurried love wherewith the Queen’s sweet eyes 
Had smitten him, still in his heart did stir 

And so at last he came, led on by her 
Into a hall wherein a fair throne was, 

And hand in hand thereto the twain did pass ; 

And there she bade him sit, and when alone 
He took hts place upon the double throne. 

She cast herself before him on her knees, 
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Embraoinifliis. and greatly did increase 

The shame and love that vexed hts troubled heart * 

But now a line of girls the crowd did part, 

Lovelier than all, and Ogier could behold 
jQne in their midst who bore a crown of gold 
Within her slender hands and delicate ; 

She, drawing nigh, beside the throne did wait 
Until the Queen arose and took the crown, 

Who then to Ogier's lips did stoop adown 
And kissed him, and said, * * Ogier, what were worth 
Thy miserable days of strife on earth, 

That on their ashes still thine eyes are turned ? ” 

Then, as she spoke these words, his changed 
heart burned 

With sudden memories, and thereto had he 
Made answer, but she raised up suddenly 
The crown she held and set it on his head, 

** Ogier," she cried, “ those troublous days are dead , 
Thou wert dead with them also, but for me , 

Turn unto her who wrought these things for thee ' ” 

Then, as he felt her touch, a mighty wave 
Of love swept o’er his soul, as though the grave 
Did really hold his body , from his seat 
He rose to cast himself before her feet , 

But she clung round him, and in close embrace 
The tw'am were locked amidst that thronging place 

Thenceforth new life indeed has Ogier won, 

And in the happy land of Avallon 

Quick glide the years o’er his unchanging head , 

Theie saw he many men the world thought dead, 

Living like him in sweet forgetfulness 

Of all the troubles that did once ojipress 

Their vamly-struggling lives — ah, how can I 

Tell of their joy as though I had been nigh ? 

Suffice It that no fear of death they knew, 

That theie no talk there w is of false or true, 

Of right or wrong, for traitors came not there , 
That everything was bright and soft and fair, 

And yet they wearied not for any change. 

Nor unto them did constancy seem strange 
Love knew they, but its pam they never had, 

But with each other's joy were they made glad , 
Nor were their lives wasted by hidden fire, 

Nor knew they of the unfulhlled desire 
That turns to ashes all the joys of earth. 

Nor knew they yearning love amidst the dearth 
Of kind and loving hearts to spend it on. 

Nor dreamed of discontent when all was won ; 

Nor need they struggle after wealth and fame , 
Still was the calm flow of their lives the same. 

And yet, I say, they weaned not of it — 

So did the promised days by Ogier flit. 


Think that a hundred years have now passed by, 
Since ye beheld Ogier he down to die 


Beside the fountain , think that now ye are 
In France, made dangerous with wasting w^; 

In Pans, where about each guarded gate, 

Gathered in knots, the anxious people wait, ^ 

And press around each new-come man to learn 
If Harfleur now the pagan wasters burn. 

Or if the Rouen folk can keep their chain, 

Or Pont de I’Arche unbumt still guards the Seine? 
Or if 'tis true that Andelys succour wants > 

That Vernon's folk are fleeing east to Mantes ? 
When will they come ? or rather is it true 
That a great band the Constable o’erthrew 
Upon the marshes of the lower Seme, 

And that their ’ong-ships, turning back again, 
Caught by the high-raised waters of the bore 
Were driven here and there and cast ashore ? 

Such questions did they ask, and, as fresh men 
Came hurrying in, they asked them o’er again, 

And from scared folk, or fools, or ignoiant. 

Still got new lies, or tidings very scant. 

But now amidst these men at last came one, 

A little ere the setting of the sun, 

With two stout men behind him, armed right well ; 
Who ever as they rode on, sooth to tell. 

With doubtful eye‘s upon their master stared, 

Or looked about like troubled men and scaied 
And he they served was noteworthy indeed , 

Of ancient fashion were his arms and weed. 

Rich past the wont of men in those sad times , 

His face was bronzt d, as though by burning dimes, 
But lovely as the image of a god 
Carved in the days before on earth Christ trod , 
But solemn were his eves, and grey as glass. 

And like to ruddy gold his fine hair was , 

A mighty man he was, and taller far 
Than those who on that day must bear the war 
The pagans waged he by the warders stayed, 
Scarce looked on them, but straight their words 
obeyed 

And showed his pass , then, asked about his name 
And from what city of the world he came, 

Said, that men called him now the Ancient Knight, 
That he was come midst the king's men to fight 
From St Omer , and as he spoke, he gazed 
Down on the thronging street as one amazed. 

And answered no more to the questioning 
Of frightened folk of this or that sad thing , 

But, ere he passed on, turned about at last 
And on the wondering guard a strange look cast. 
And said, “ St Mary ' do such men as ye 
Fight with the wasters from across the sea? 

Then, certes, are ye lost, however good 
Your hearts may be, not such were those who 
stood 

Beside the Hammer-bearer years agone ” 

So said he, and as his fair armour shone 
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With beauty of a time long passed away, 

So with the music of another day 
His deep voice thrilled the awe-siruck, listeumg 
folk. 

Yet from the crowd a mocking voice outbroke, 
That cried, “ Be merry, masters, fear ye nought. 
Surely good succour to our side is brought , 

For here is Charlemaine come off his tomb 
To save his faithful city from its doom.” 

"Yea,” said another, " this is certain news, 
Surely ye know how all the carvers use 
To carve the dead man’s in»age at the best. 

That guards the place where he may he at rest , 
Wherefore this living image looks indeed, 

Spite of his ancient tongue and marvellous weed, 
To have but thirty summers ” 

\t the name 

Of Charlemaine, he rurned to whence there came 
The mocking voue, and somewhat knit his brow, 
And seemed as he would speak, hut scarce knew 
how , 

So with a half-sigh soon sank back again 
Into his dream, and shook his well-wrought rein. 
And silently went on upon his w'ay. 

And this wa^j Ogier on what evil day 
Has he then stumbled, that Ik. needs must come, 
Midst war and ravage, to tne ancient home 
Of his desires ? did he grow w ear) tnei , 

And wish to strive once more with foolish men 
For worthless things^ or is fair Avallon 
Sunk in the sea, and all that gloi y gone? 

Nav, thus It h ipped — One day she came to 
him 

And said, " Ogicr, thy name i^ waxing dim 
Upon the world that thou rememberest not , 

The heathen men are thick c;n many a spot 
Thine eyes have seen, and whicn I love therefore , 
And God will give His wonted help no more 
Wilt thou, then, help ? canst thou have any mind 
To give thy banner once more to the wind? 

Since greater glory tliou shall win for this 
Than erst thou gatheredst ere thou cam’st to bliss ’ 
For men are dwindled both in heart and frame. 
Nor holds the fair land anv such a name 
As thine, when thou wert living midst thy peers , 
The world is worser for these hundred years ’* 

From his calm eyes there gleamed a little fire, 
And in his voice was something of desire, 

To see the land where he was used to be, 

As now he answered " Nay, choose thou for me, 
Thou art the wisest , it is more than well 
Within this peaceful place with thee to dwell ; 

Nor ill perchance in that old land to die. 

If, dying, I keep not the memory 

Of this fair life of ours,” "Nay, nay,” said she, 


" As to thy dying, that shall never be. 

Whiles hat thou keep st my rmg—and now, behold, 
1 take from thee thy ebanned crown of gold, 

And thou wilt be the Ogier that thou wast 
Ere on the loadstone rock thy ship was cast : 

Yet thou shall have thy youthful body still, 

And I will guard thy life from every ill.” 

So was it done, and Ogier, armed right well, 
Sleeping, was borne away by some strong spell. 
And set upo-i the Flemish coast , and thence 
Turned to St. Omer, with a doubtful sense 
Of being m some vMld dream, the while lie knew 
That great delight forgotten was his due, 

That all which there might hap was of small worth. 

So on he went, and sometimes unto mirth ' 

Did his attire move the country-folk, 

Rut oftener when sti ^nge speeches from him broke 
Concerning men and things for long years dead, 
He filled the listeners with git at awe and dread , 
For in such wild times as these people were 
Are men soon moved to wonder and to fear 

Now through the streets of Pans did he ride, 

And at a certain hostel did abide 

Ihroughout that night, and ere he went next dav 

He saw a book that on a table lav, 

And opening it ’gan read in lazy mood 
But long before it in that place he stood, 

Noting nought else , for it did chronicle 
The deeds of men whom once he knew right well. 
When they were living m the flesh with him 
Yea, his own deeds he saw, grown stritnge and dim 
Already, and true stories mixed with lies, 

Until, w'th many thronging memories 
Of thost old days, his heart was so oppressed. 

He 'gan to wish that he might he at rest. 
Forgetting all things for indeed by this 
Little remembrance had he of the bliss 
1 hat wrapped his soul in peaceful Avallon, 

But his changed life he needs must carry on , 

For ye shall know the Queen was gathering men 
lo send unto the good King, who as then 
In Rouen lay, beset by many a band 
Of those who carried terror through the land. 

And still by messengers for help he prayed 
Therefore a mighty muster was being made. 

Of weak and strong, and brave and timorous, 
Before the Queen anigh her royal house. 

So thither on this morn did Ogier turn, 

Some certain news about the war to learn , ^ 

And when he came at last into the square. 

And saw the ancient palace great and fair 
Rise up before him as m other days, 

And in the merry morn the bright sun*s rays 
Glittering on gathered helms and moving spears, 
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H« 'gAa^to feel as in the long-past years. 

Aftd hia hftart stirred within him. Now the Queen 
Came from within, nght royally beseen. 

Aisxl took her seat beneath a canopy, 

Y'^ith lords and captains of the war anigh , 

And as she canie a mighty shout arose, 

And round about began the knights to close, 

Their oath of fealty to swear anew, 

And learn what service they had got to do 
But so It was, that some their shouts must stay 
To gaze at Ogier as he took his way 
Through the thronged place , and quickly too he 
gat 

UntO’the place whereas the Lady sat, 

For men gave place unto him, fearing him 
For not alone was he most huge of limb, 

And dangerous, but something in his face, 

As his calm eyes looked o’er the crowded place. 
Struck men with awe , and in the ancient days. 
When men might hope alive on gods to gn/e. 

They Ivould have thought, “ The gods yet love our 
town 

And from the heavens have sent a great one 
down.” 

Withal unto the throne he came so near, 

That he the Queen’s sweet measured voice could 
hear , 

And swiftly now withm him wrought the change 
That first he felt amid those faces strange , 

And his heart burned to taste the hurrying life 
With such desires, such changing sweetness life 
And yet, indeed, how should he live alone, 

Who in the old past days such friends had known ? 
Then he began to think of Caraheu, 

Of Bellicent the fair, and once more knew 

The bitter pain of rent and ended love 

But while with hope and vain regret he strove, 

He found none 'twixt him and the Queen’s high 
seat. 

And, stepping forth, he knelt before her feet 
And took her hand to swear, as was the way 
Of doing fealty in that ancient day, 

And raised his eyes to hers , as fair was she 
As any woman of the world might be. 

Full -limbed and tall, dark-haired , from her deep 
eyes, 

The snare of fools, the rum of the wise. 

Love looked unchecked ; and now her dainty hand, 
The well-knit holder of the golden wand, 

Trembled in his, she cast her eyes adown, 

And her sweet brow was knitted to a frown, 

As he, the taker of such oaths of yore. 

Now unto her all due obedience swore, 

Yet gave himself no name , 'and now the Queen, 
Awed by his voice as other folk had been, 

Yet felt a trembling hope within her rise 
Too sweet to think of, and with love’s surprise 


Her cheek grew pale; she said, "Thy stylw and 
name 

Thou tellest not, nor what land of thy fame 
Is glad , for. certes, some land must be glad, 

That in its bounds her house thy mother had ” 

“ Lady,” he said, " from what far land I come 
I well might tell thee, but another home 
Have I long dwelt m, and its name have I 
Forgotten now, forgotten utterly 
Who were my fellows, and what deeds they did , 
Therefore, indeed, shall my first name be hid 
And my first country , call me on this day 
The Ancient Knight, and let me go my way ” 

He rose withal, for she her fingers fair 

Had drawn aback, and on him ’gan to stare 

As one afeard , for something terrible 

Was in his speech , and that she knew light well. 

Who ’gan to love him, and to fear that she, 

Shut out by some strange deadly mystery, 

Should never gam from him an equal love , 

Yet, as from her high scat he ’gan to move. 

She said, “ O Ancient Knight, come presentl) , 
When we have done this muster, unto me. 

And thou shalt have thy charge and due command 
For freeing from our foes this wretched land * ” 

Then Ogier made his reverence and went. 

And somewhat could perceive of her intent , 

For m his heart life grew, and love with life 
Grew, and therewith, tw'ixt love and fame, was 
stnfe 

But, as he slowly gat him from the square. 
Gazing at all the people gathered theie, 

A squire of the Queen’s behind him came, 

And breathless, called him by his new-coined name, 
And bade him turn, because the Queen now bade, 
Since by the muster long she might be stayed, 
That to the palace he should bring him straight. 
Midst sport and play her coming back to wait , 
Then Ogier turned, nought loath, and with him 
went, 

And to a postern-gate his steps he bent, 

That Ogier knew right well in days of old ; 

Worn was it now, and the bright hues and gold 
Upon the shields above, with lapse of days, 

Were faded much but now did Ogier gaze 
Upon the garden where he walked of yore, 
Holding the hands that he should see no more , 
For all was changed except the palace fair, 

That Charlemame’s own eyes had seen built there 
Ere Ogier knew him , there the squire did lead 
The Ancient Knight, who still took little heed 
Of all the things that by the way he said, 

For all his thoughts were on the days long dead. 

There in the painted hall he sat again. 

And 'neath the pictured eyes of Charlemaine 
He ate and drarik, and felt St like a dream ; 

And mid«it his growing longings yet might deem 
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That he from sleep should wake up presently 
In some fair city on the Synan sea, 

Or on the brown rocks of the loadstone isle 
But fain to be alone, within a while 
He gat him to the garden, .ind there passed 
By wondering squires and damsels, till at last, 

Far from the merry folk who needs must play. 

If on the world were coming its last day. 

He sat him down , and through his mind there ran 
Faint thoughts of that day, when outworn and wan. 
He lay down by the fountain-side to die 
But when he strove to gain clear memory 
Of tv hat bad happed since on the isle he lay 
Waiting for death, a hopeless castaway, 

Thought, failing him, would rather bring again 
Hb life among the peers of Charlemaine. 

And vex his soul with hapless memories , 

Until It last. \\<jrn out by thought of these. 

And hopeless stiivmg to hud what was true, 

And pondering on the deeds he had to do 
Eie he returned, whereto he could not tell, 

Sweet sleep upon his weaned spirit fell 
And on the afternoon of that fair da>. 

Forgetting all, beneath the trees he lay. 

Meanwhile the Queen, affairs of state being done, 
Went through the gardens with one dame alone 
Seeking for Ogier, whom at last she found 
Laid sleeping on the daisy sprinkled ground 
Dreaming, I know not what, of othei d ys. 

Then on him for a while the Queen did gaze, 
Drawing sweet poison from the lovely sight, 

Then to her fellow turned, “ The Ancient Knight — 
What means he bv this word of his? ” she said , 

“ He were w'ell mated with some lovely maid 
Just pondering on the late-heaid name of love *’ 

" Softly, my lady, he begins to move,” 

Her fellow said, a woman old and grey , 

‘ ‘ Look now', his arms are of another day , 

None know him or his deeds , thy squire just said 
He asked about the state of men long dead , 

T fear what he may be , look, seest thou not 
I'hat ring that on one finger he has got. 

Where figures strange upon the gold are w rought 
God grant that he from hill has not been brought 
For our confusion, in this doleful wai. 

Who surely in enough of trouble are 

Without such help , ” then the Queen turned aside 

Awlnle, her drawn and troubled face to hide. 

For lurking dread this speech within her stirred , 
But yet she said, "Thou sayest a foolish word, 
This man is come against our enemies 
To fight for us." Then down upon her knees 
Fell the old woman by the sleeping knight, 

And from his hand she drew with fingers light 
The wondrous ring, and scarce again could ri^ 
Ere 'neath the trembling Queen’s bewildered eyes 
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llhe change began , his goljden hair turned whi$e, ^ 
His smooth cheek wrinkled* and his breathing, 
light 

Was turned to troublous struggling for his breath* 
And on his shrunk lips lay the hand of death ; 

And, scarce less pale than he, the trembling Queen 
Stood thinking on tlie beauty she had seen 
And longed for but a little while ago , 

Yet with her terror still her love did grow. 

And she began to weep as though she saw 
Her beauty c en to such an ending draw. 

And ‘neath her tears waking he oped his eyes, 

And strove to speak, but nought but gasping sighs 
His lips could utter , then he tried to reach 
His hand to them, as though he would beseech 
The gift of what was his but all the while 
The crone gazed on them with an evil smile. 

Then holding tow aid the Queen that wondrous 
nng. 

She said, "Why weep’st thou? having this fair 
thing, 

Thou, losing nought the beauty that thou hast, 
May’st watch the vainly struggling world go past, 
Thyself unchanged ' The Queen put forth her hand 
And took the ring, and there awhile did stand 
And strove to think of it, but still in her 
Such all-absorbing longings love did stir, 

So young she was, of death she could not think* 

Or what a cup eld gives to man to drink , 

Yet on her finger had she set the ring 
When now the life that hitherto did cling 
To Ogier’s heart seemed fading quite away. 

And scarcely breathing, with shut eyes he lay. 
Then, kneeling uown, she murmured piteously, 
"Ah, wilt thou love me if I give it thee, 

And then grow’st voung again? what should 
1 do 

If with the eyes thou thus shalt gam anew 
Thou shouldst look scorn on me ? " But with that 
word 

The hedge behind her, by the west wind stirred 
Cast fear into her heart of some one nigh, 

And therewith on his finger hastily 
She set the ring, then rose and stood apart 
A little way, and in her doubtful heart 
With love and fear was mixed desire of life. 

But standing so, a look with great scorn nfe 
The elder woman, turning, cast on her, 

Pointing to Ogier, who began to stii , 

She looked, and all she erst saw now did seem 
To have been nothing but a hideous dream, 

As fair and young he rose from off the ground 
And cast a dazed and puzzled look around. 

Like one just waked from sleep in some strange 
place , 

But soon his grave eyes rested on her face, 

And tunM yet graver seeing her so pale. 
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And tblLt4dr eyes were pregnant with sotue tale "" 
Of love and fear ; she *neath his eyes the while 
Forced her pale lips to semUance of a smile, 

And said^ '*0 Ancient Knight, thou steepest 
then, 

While through this poor land range the heathen 
men, 

Unmet of any but my King and Lord * 

Nay, let us see the deeds of thine old sword.*’ 
“Queen,” said he, “ bid me then unto this work, 
And certes I behind no wall would lurk, 

Nor send for succour, while a scanty folk 
Still followed after me to break the yoke 
I pray thee grace for sleeping, and were fain 
That I might rather never sleep again 
Than have such wretched dreams as I e'en now 
Have waked from ” 

Lovelier she seemed to grow 
Unto him as he spoke ; fresh colour came 
Into her face, as though for some sweet shame. 
While she with tearful eyes beheld him so, 

That somewhat even must his burnt cheek glow. 
His heart beat faster But again she said, 

“ Nay, will dreams burden such a mighty head? 
Then may I too have pardon for a dream , 

Last night m sleep I saw thee, who didst seem 
To be the King of France , and thou and I 
Were sitting at some great festivity 
Within the many-peopled gold-hung place ' 

The blush of shame war gone, as on his face 
She gazed, and saw him read her meaning clear 
And knew that no cold words she had to fear. 

But rather that for softer speech he yearned 
Therefore, with lo\e alone her smooth cheek 
burned , 

Her parted lips were hungry for his kiss. 

She trembled at the near approaching bliss , 
Nathless, she checked her love a little while, 
Because she felt the old dame’s curious smile 
Upon her, and she said, “O Ancient Knight, 

If I then read ray last night’s dream aright, 

Thou art come here our ver> help to be. 

Perchance to give my husband back to me , 

Come then, if thou this land art fain to save. 

And show the wisdom thou must surely have 
Unto my council , I will give thee then 
What charge I may among my valiant men , 

And certes thou wilt do so well herein, 

That, ere long, something greater shalt thou win 
Cof^le, then, deliverer of my throne and land, 

And let me touch for once thy mighty hand 
With these weak fingers ” 

As she spoke, she met 
His eager hand, and all things did forget 
But for one moment ; for too wise were they 
To cast the coming years of joy away ; 

Then with her other hand her gown she raised 


And led him thence, and o’er her sbffolder 
gazed 

At her old follower with a doubtful smile, 

As though to say, “ Be wise, I know thy guile I ” 

But slowly she behind the lovers walked, 
Muttenng, “ So be it • thou shalt not be balked 
Of thy desire , be merry • I am wise, 

Nor will I rob thee of thy Paradise 
For any other than myself , and thou 
May’st even happen to have had enow 
Of this new love, before I get the ring. 

And I may work for thee no evil thing." 

Now ye shall know that the old chronicle. 
Wherein I read all this, doth dulv tell 
Of all the gallant deeds that Ogier did, 

There may ye read them , nor let me be chid 
If 1 therefore say little of these things, 

Because the thought of Avallon still clings 
Unto niy heart, and scarcely can I bear 
To think of that long, dragging, useless year. 
Through which, with dulled and glimmering 
memory , 

Ogier was gro>vn content to live and die 
Like other men , but this I have to say, 

That in the council chamber on that day 
The Old Knight showed his wisdom well enow, 
While fainter still with love the Queen did grow 
Hearing his words, beholding his grey eyes 
Flashing with fire of warlike memories , 

Yea, at the last he seemed so wise indeed 
That she could give him now the charge, to lead 
One wing of the great army that set out 
From Paris’ gates, midst many a wavering shout, 
Midst trembling pravers, and unchecked wails and 
tears. 

And slender hopes and unresisted fears 

Now ere he went, upon his bed he lav. 

Newly awakened at the dawn of day, 

Gathering perplexed thoughts of many a thing. 
When, midst the carol that the birds did sing 
Unto the coming of the hopeful sun, 

He heard a sudden lovesome song begun 
’Twixt two young voices in the garden green, 

That seemed indeed the farewell of the Queen. 


Song 


In the whtte-Jlowef ed hawthorn brake ^ 
Love, be merry for my ^ake , 

Twine the blossoms in my hair, 

Kiss me where I am most fair — 

,Ktss me, level for who knoweih 
What thing cometh after death f 
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Najf, the garlanded gold hair 
Hides thee where thou art most fair ; 

Hides the rose-tinged kills of snow — 

Ah, sweet love, I have thee now/ 

Kiss me, love f for who knoweth 
What thing cometh after death ^ 

c. 

Shall we weep for a dead day. 

Of set Sorrow in out way 
Hidden by my golden hair. 

Wilt thou loeep that sweet days wearf 
A'/rj me, love t /ot loho kncni^eth 
W hat thine; lonieth after death ^ 

II ]AZ 

Weep, O Love, the days that flit, 

Kmv, while J i an fetl thy brtat/i , 

Then may I icmeinber it 
Sad and old, and mar my death* 

Kis^ me, love t for who knoweth 
What thin St cometh afttr death 

Soothed by the pleasure that the music brought 
And sweet desire, and vague and drtamy thought 
Of happiness it seemed to promise him, 

He lay and listened till his eyes grew di.n. 

And o’er him 'gan forgetfulness to creep, 

Till in the growing light he lay asleep, 

Nor ^\oke until the clanging trumpet-blast 
Had summoned him all thought away to cast 
Yet one more joy of love indeed he had 
Ere with the battle’s noise he was made glad , 
For, as on that May morning forth they rode 
And passed befoie the Queen's most fair abode. 
There at a window was she waiting them 
In fair attire with gold in every hem. 

And as the Ancient Knight beneath her passed 
A wreath of flowering while-thorn down she cast. 
And looked farewell to him, and forth he set 
Thinking of all the pleasure he should get 
From love and war, forgetting Avallon 
And all that lovely life so lightly won , 

Yea now indeed the earthly life o’erpast 
Ere on the loadstone rock his shif was cast 
Was waxing dim, nor yet at all he learned 
To ’scape the fire that erst his heart had burned 
And he forgat his deeds, forgat his fame, 

Forgat the letters of his ancient name 
As one waked fully shall forget a dream. 

That once to him a wondrous tale did seem. 

Now I, though writing here no chronicle 
E'en as I said, must nathless shortly tell 


That, er^ the army Rouen’s gates could gain 
'By a broad arrow had the Y mg been slam, 

And helpless now the wretched country lay 
Beneath the yoke, until the glorious day 
When Ogier fell at last upon the foe. 

And scattered them as helplessly as though 
They had been beaten men without a name : 

So when to F^aris town once more he came 
Few folk the memory of the King did keep 
Within their hearts, and if the folk did weep 
At his returning, twas for joy indeed 
That such a man had risen at their need 
lo work for them so great deliverance, 

And loud they called on him for King of France. 

But if the Queen’s heart were the more a-flame 
For all that she had heard of his great fame, 

I know not , rather with some hidden dread 
Of coming fate, she heard her lord was dead. 

And her false dream seemed coming true at last, 
F'or the clear sky of love seemed overcast 
With clouds of God s great judgments, and the 
fear 

Of hate and tinal parting drawing near. 

So now when he before her throne did stand 
Vmidst the throng as savioui of the land, 

And she her eyes to his kind eyes did raise, 

And there before all her ow n love must praise , 

Ihen did she fall a-weeping, and folk said, 

“See, how she sorrow's foi the newly dead * 

Amidst our joy she needs must think of him , 

Let be, full surely^ shall her grief wax dim 
And sh( shall wed again 

So passed the year. 

While Ogier set himself the land to clear 
Of broken remnants of the heathen men, 

And at the last, when \fay-time came again, 

Must he be crowned King of the twice-saved land. 
And at the altar take the fair Queen's hand 
And wed her for his own And now by this 
Had he forgotten clean the woe and bliss 
Of his old life, and still was he made glad 
As other men , and hopes and fear<; he had 
As others, and bethought him not at all 
Of what strange days upon him yet should fall 
When he should live and these again be dead. 

Now drew the time round when he should be wed, 
And in his palace on his bed he lay 
Upon the dawning of the very day 
'Twixt sleep and waking was he, and could bear 
E’en at that hour, through the bright morn and 
clear, 

The hammering of the folk who toiled to make 
Some well- wrought stages for the pageant’s sake, 
Though hardly yet the sparrows had begun , 

To twitter o’er the coming of the sun, 
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Nor thnoHgh tte pedace did a creature move. 

There in the sweet entanglement of love 
Midst languid thoughts of greater bliss he lay. 
Remembering no more of that other day 
Th^ the hot noon remembereth of the night, 
Than summer thinketh of the winter white. 

In that sweet hour he heard a voice that cried, 

** Ogier, Ogaer ! " then, opening his eyes wide, 

And rising on his elbow, gazed around. 

And strange to him and empty was the sound 
Of his own name , ** Whom callest thou ? '* he said. 
**,For I, the man who lie upon this bed, 

Am Charles of France, and shall be King to-day, 
But itfa year that now is passed away 
The Ancient Knight they called me who is this 
Thou callest Ogier, then, what deeds are his? 

And who art thou ? ” But at that word a sigh, 

As of one grieved, came from some place anigh 
His be<i-side, and a soft voice spake again, 

** This Ogier once was great amongst great men ; 
To Italy a helpless hostage led , 

He saved the King when the false Lombard fled. 
Bore forth the Oriflamme and gained the day . 
Chariot he brought back, whom men led away, 
And fought a day-long fight with Caraheu 
The ravager of Rome his right hand slew , 

Nor did he fear the might of Charlemaine, 

Who for a dreary year beset in \am 
His lonely castle , yet at last cauglu then, 

And shut in hold, needs must he come again 
To give an unhoped great deliverance 
Unto the burdened helpless land of trance 
Denmark he gained thereafter, and he wore 
The crown of England drawn from trouble sore , 
At Tvre then he reigned , and Babylon 
With mighty deeds he from the foenien won , 

And when scarce aught could give him gfeater fame 
He Jeft the world still thinking on his name 

“These things did Ogier, and these things didst 
thou, 

Nor iViU I Kill thee by a new name now 
Since I have spoken words of love to thee— 

Ogier, Ogier, dost thou remember me, 

E'en if thou hast no thought of that past time 
Before thou earnest to our happy clime?" 

As this was said, his ma/ed eyes saw indeed 
A lovely woman clad in dainty weed 
Beside his bed, and many a thought was stirred 
Within his heart by that last plaintive word, 
Though nought he said, but waited \^hat should 
come, 

** Love," said she, “ I am here to bring thee home , 
Well hast thou done all that thou cam’st to do. 
And if thou bidest here, for something new 
Will /oik begin to cry, and all thy fame 
Shall then avail thee but for greater blame ; 


Thy love shall cease to love thee, and the earth 
I hou lovest now shall be of little worth jf 
While still thou keepest life, abhorring it. 

Behold, in men’s lives* that so quickly flit 
Thus IS It , how then shall it be with thee, 

Who some faint inriage of eternity 
Hast gained through me ^ — alas, thou beedest not I 
On all these changing things thine heart is hot — 
Take then this gift tliat I have brought from far. 
And then may’st thou remember what we are , 

The lover and the loved from long ago ” 

He trembled, and more memory seemed to grow 
Within his heart as he beheld her stand, 

Holding a glittering crown in her right hand 
“Ogier," she said, “ arise and do on thee 
The emblems of thy worldly sovereignty. 

For we must pa'^s o’er many a sea this morn." 

He rose, and in the glittering tunic worn 
By Charlemaine he clad himself, and took 
The ivory hand, that Charlemaine once shook 
Over the people's heads m days of old , 

Then on his feet he set the shoes of gold, 

And o’er his shoulders threw the mantle fair. 

And set the gold crown on his golden haii 
Then on the royal chair he sat him down, 

As though he deemed the elders of the town 
Should come to audience , and in all he seemed 
To do these things e'en as a man who dreamed. 

And now adown the Seme the golden sun 
Shone out, as toward him drew that lovely one 
And took from off his head the royal crown, 

And, smiling, on the pillow laid it down 
And said, “ Lie there, O crown of Charlemaine, 
Worn by a mighty man, and worn in vain, 

Because he died, and all the things he did 
Were changed, before his face by earth was hid , 

A better crown I have for my love’s head, 

Whereby he yet shall live, when all are dead 
His hand has helped " Then on his head she set 
The wondrous crown, and said, “ Forget, forget ' 
Forget these weary things, for thou hast much 
Of happiness to think of." 

At that touch 

He rose, a happy light gleamed in his eyes , 

And smitten by the rush of memories. 

He stammered out, “ O love * how came we here'^ 
What do we in this land of Death and hear? 

Have I not been from thee a weary while? 

Let us return — I dreamed about the isle , 

I dreamed of other years of strife and pain, 

Of new years full of struggles long and vain ’’ 

She took him by the hand and said, “Come, 
love, 

I am not changed , " and therewith did they move 
Unto the door, and through the sleeping place 
Swiftly they went, and still was Ogicr's face 
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Turned on her beauty, and no thought was his 
Except the dear returning of his bliss. 

But at the threshold of the palace-gate 
That opened to them, she awhile did wait. 

And turned her eyes unto the rippling Seme 
And said, " O love, behold it oncife again ' ” 

He turned, and gazed upon the city grey 
Smit by the gold of that sweet morn* of May , 

He heard faint noises as of wakening folk 
As on their heads his day of glory broke , 

He heard the changing rush of the swift stream 
Against the bridge-piers All was grown a dream 
His work was over, his reward was come, 

Why should he loiter longer from his home? 

A little while she watched him silently, 

Then beckoned him to follow with a sigh, 

And, raising up the raiment from her feet, 

Across the threshold stepped into the street , 

One moment on the twain the low sun shone. 

And then the place was void, and they were 
gone , 

How I know not , but this I know indeed. 

That m whatso great trouble or sore need 
The land of France since that fair day has been, 
No more the sword of Ogier has she seen. 


Such was the taie he told of Avallon, 

E'en such an one as in days past had won 
His youthful heart to think upon the quest , 

But to those old hearts riigh in reach of rest, 

Not much to be desired now it seemed — 

Pei chance the heart that of such things had 
di earned 
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Had found no words in this dea^h-laden tongue 
We speak on earth, wherewith they might be sung ; 
Perchance the changing yr'irs that changed hia 
‘ heart ^ 

E’en in the words of that old tale had part, 
Changing its sweet to bitter, to despair , 

The foolish hope that once had glittered there — 

Or think, that in some bay of that far home 
They then had^at, and watched the green waves 
come 

Up to their feet with many promises ; ^ » 

Or the light wind midst blossom-laden trees, ' 
In the sweet Spring had weighted many a word’ 

Of no worth now, and many a hope had stirred 
Long dead for ever 

Howsoe’er that be 
Among strange folk they now sat quietly, 

As though that taie with them had nought to dOr 
As though Its hopes and fears were something new. 
But though, indeed, the outworn, dwindled band 
Had no tears left for that once longed-for land, 

The very wind must moan for their decay, 

And from the sky, grown dull, and low, and grey, 
Cold tears must fall upon the lonely field, 

That such fair golden hopes erewhile did vield, 

And on the blackening woods, wherein the dove 
Sat silent now, forgetful of their loves 
Yet, since a little life at least was left. 

They were not yet of every joy bereft. 

For long ago was past the agonv 
Midst which they found that they indeed must die; 
And now well-nigl, as much their pain was past 
As though death’s vtil already had been cast 
Ovei their heads — so, midst some little mirth, 

They watched the dark night hide the gloomy 
earth. 
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O COME at last, to whom the spring-tide’s hope 
Looked for through blossoms, what hast 
thou for me ? 

Green giows the grass upon the dewy slope 
Beneath thy gold-hung, grey-leavtd apple-tree 
Moveless, e’en as the autumn fam would be 
That shades its sad eyes from the rising sun 
And weeps at eve because the day is done 

What vision wilt thou give me, autumn morn. 
To make thy pensive sweetness more complete? 
What tale, ne’er to be told, of folk unborn ? 

What images of grey-clad damsels sweet 
Shall cross thy sward with dainty noiseless feel ? 
What nameless shamefast longings made alive, 
Soft-eyed September, will thy sad heart give^ 

Look long, O longing eyes, and look m vain • 
Strain idly, aching heart, and yet be wise. 

And hope no more for things to come again 
That thou beheldest once with careless eyes ’ 

Like a new-wakened man thou art, who tries 
To dream again the dream that made him glad 
When in his arms his loving love he had 


Mid young September’s fruit-trees next they met, 
With calm hearts, willing such things to forget 
As men had best forget , and certainly 
E'en such a day it was w'hen tins might be 
If e’er it might be , fair, without a cloud, 

Yet windless, so that a grev haze did shroud 
The bright blue , neither burning overmuch, 

Nor chill, the blood of those old folk to touch 
With fretful, restless memory of despair. 

Withal no promise of the fruitful year 
Seemed unf^ulhlled in that fair autumn-tide , 

The level ground along the river-side 

Was merry through the day with sounds of those 

Who gathered apples , o’er the stream arose 


I he northward-looking slopes where the swine 
ranged 

Over the helds that hook and scythe had changed 
Since the last month , but ’twixt the tree-boles 
grey 

Above them did they see the terraced way, 

A.iid over that the vine-stocks, row on row, 

Whose dusty leaves, well thinned and yellowing 
now, 

But little hid the bright-bloomed vine-bunches. 

There day-long 'neath the shadows of the trees 
I hose elders sat . ch.iry of speech they wert, 

Foi goixi it seemed to watch the voting lolk 
there, 

Not so much busied with their harvesting, 

But o’er their baskets they might stop to sing , 

Nor for the end of labour all so fam 

But eyes of men from eyes of maids might gam 

Some look desired. 

So at the midday those 

Who played with labour in the deep green clo^e 
Stinted their gathering for aw hile to eat , 

Then to the elders did it seem most meet 
Amidst of these to set fortn what they might 
Of lore remembered, and to let the night 
Bury Its own dead thoughts with wme and sleep , 
So while the loitering autumn sun did creep 
O'er flower-crowned heads, and past sweet eyes 
of grey, 

And eager lips, and fresh round limbs that lay 
Amid the golden fruit — fruit sweet and fair 
Themselves, that happy days and love did bear 
\nd life unburdened — while the failing sun 
Drew up the light clouds, was this tale begun, 

Sad, but not sad enow to load the yoke, 

L’en by a feather’s weight, of those old folk 
Sad, and believed but for its sweetness’ sake 
By the young folk, desiring not to break 
The spell that sorrow’s image cast on them, 

As dreamlike she went past w ith fluttering hem 
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THE DEATH OF PARIS, 


ARGUMENT 

Pan*, the son of Pnam was wounded by one of the poisoned arrows of Hercules that Philoctetes bore to the siege of 
Troy , wherefore he had himself borne up into Ida that he might see the n>mph CEnone, whom he once h; ^ d 
loved, because she, who knew many secret things, alone could heal him but when he had seen her and spoken 
with her, she would deal with the matter in no wise, wherefore Pans died of that hurt 


I N ilie last month of Troy’s beleaguerment, 

When both sides, waiting for some God's 
gieat hand, 

But seldom o’er the meads the war-shout sent, 

Yet idle rage would sometimes drive a band 
From town or tent about Troy-gate to stand 
All armed, and there to bicker aimlessly , 

And so at least the weary time wore by 

In such a fight, when wide the arrows flew. 

And little glory fell to any thci e, 

And nought there seemed for a stout m- n to do, 
Rose Philoctetes from the ill-roofed lau 
That hid his rage, and crept out into air, 

And strung his bow, and slunk down to the fight, 
*Twixr rusty helms, and shields that once were 
bright. 

And even as he reached the foremost rank, 

A glimmer as of polished steel and gold 
Amid the war-worn Trojan folk, that shrank 
To right and left, his fierce eyes could behold , 

He heard a shout, as if one man were bold 
About the streams of Simoeis that day — 

One heart still ready to play out the play 

Therewith he heard a mighty bowstnng twang, 
A shaft screamed out 'twixt hostile band and band. 
And close beside him fell, with clash and clang, 

A well-tried warrior from the Cretan land. 

And rolled in dust, clutching with desperate hand 
At the gay feathers of the shaft that lay 
Deep in his heart, w^ell silenced from that day 

Then of the Greeks did man look upon man. 
While Philoctetes from his quiver drew 
A dreadful shaft, and through his fingers ran 
The dull-red feathers , of strange steel and blue 
The barbs were, such as archer never knew, 


But black as death tne thin-forged bitter point, 
That with the worm’s blood fate did erst anoint. 

He shook the shaft, and notched it, and therewith 
Forth from the Trojans rang that shout again, 
Whistled the arrow, and a Greek did writhe 
Once more upon the earth m his last pain , 

While the grey clouds, big with the threat of ram^ 
Parted a space, and on the Trojans shone, 

And struck a glory from that shining one. 

Then Philoctetes scow’led, and cried, “O fate^ 

I give thee this, thy strong man gave to me 
Do with It as thou wilt • — let small or great 
E’en as thou wilt before its black point be '' 

Late grows the year, and stormy is the sea^ 

The oars lie rotten by the gunwales now 
That nevermore a Grecian surf shall know " 

He spake and drew the stnng with careless ey^ 
And, as the shaft flew forth, he turned about 
And tramped back slowly, noting in no wise 
How from the Greeks uprose a joyous shout, 

And from the Trojan host therewith brake out 
Confusdd clamour, and folk cned the name 
Of him wheiv-through the weary struggle came, 

Pans the son of Pnam » then once more 
O'erhead of leaguer and beleaguered town 
Grey grew the sky, a cold sea-wind swept o’er 
The ruined plain, and the small ram drove down. 
While slow^ly underneath that chilling frown 
Parted the hosts , sad Troy into its gates, 

Greece to its tents, and waiting on the fates. 


Next day the seaward-looking gates none swung: 
Back on their hinges, whatso Greek might fare, 
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^'With seeming-careless mien, and bow unstrung, 
Jinightbem ; wbatso rough- voiced horn might dare 
With well-known notes, the war-worn warders 
there; 

Tlroy slept amid its nightmares through the day. 
And dull with waking dreams the leaguer lay. 

Yet m the streets did man say unto man, 

’** Hector is dead, and Troilus is dead , 

^neas tumeth toward the waters wAn , 

In his fair house Antenor hides his head , 

Fast (irom the tree of Troy the boughs are shred , 
And now this Pans, now this joyous one. 

Is the ciy cried that biddeth him begone?*' 

But on thei morrow's da^\n, ere yet the sun 
Had shone athwart the mists of last night's ram. 
And' shown tlie image of the Spotless One 
Unto the tents and hovels of the plain 
Whose girth of war she long had made all vain, 
From out a postern looking towards the north 
A little band of silent men went forth 

And in their midst a litter did they bear 
WhereOn lay one with linen wrapped around, 
Whose wan face turned unto the fresher air 
As though a little pleasure he had found 
Amidst of pain , some dteadful, torturing wound 
7 he man endured belike, and as a balm 
Was the fresh morn, with all its rest and calm, 

After the weary tossing of the night 
And close dim-litten chamber, whose dusk seemed 
Labouring with whispers fearful of the light, 
Confused with images of dreams long dreamed, 
Come back again, now that the lone torch gleamed 
Dim before eyes that saw' nought real as true. 

To vex the heart that nought of purpose knew. 

Upon the late-p.isscd night in e’en such wise 
Had Pans lam What time, like years of life. 

Had passed before liis weary lieart and eyes ’ 
What hopeless, nameless longings ’ what wild strife 
*Gainst nought for nought, with wearying changes 
rife. 

Had he gone through, till m the twilight grey 
They bore him thiough the cold deserted way 

Mocking and strange the streets looked now, 
most meet 

For d dream's ending, for a vam life’s end , 

While sounded his strong litter-bearers’ feet, 

Like feet of men who through Death's country 
wend 

Silent, for fear lest they should yet offend 
The grim King satisfied to let them go . 

Hope bidsthem hurry, fear’s chain makes them slow. 


In feverish doze he thought of bygone days# 
When love was soft, life strong, and a sweet 
The first sweet name that led him downmove’s 
ways. 

Unbidden ever to his fresh I 19 S came , 

Half witting would he speak it, and for shame 
Flush red, and think what folk would deem thereof 
If they might know' CEnone was bis love 

And now, CEnone no more love of his, 

He worn with war and passion — must he pray, 

“ O thou, I loved and love not, life and bliss 
Lie in thine hands to give or take away , 

O heal me, hate me not > think of the day 
When as thou thinkest still, e’en so I thought, 

That all the world without thy love was nought." 

Yea, he was borne forth such a prayer to make, 
For she alone of all the world, they said. 

The thirst of that dread poison now might slake. 
For midst the ancient wise ones nurtured 
On peaceful Ida, m the lore long dead. 

Lost to the hurrying world, right wise she was, 
Mighty to bnng most w'ondrous things to pass 

Was the woild worth the minute of that prayer 
If yet her love, despised and cast aside. 

Should so shine forth that she should heal him 
there ? 

He knew not and he recked not , fear and pride 
'Neath flelen’s kiss and Helen’s tears had died, 
And life was love, and love too strong that he 
Should catch at Death to save him misery 

So, with soul drifting down the stream of love, * 
He let them bear him through the fresh fair morn, 
From out 7roy-gates , and no more now he strove 
To battle with the wild di earns, newly born 
From that past night of toil and pain forlorn , 

No farewell did he mutter 'neath his breath 
To failing Troy, no eyes he turned toward death. 

Troy dwindled now behind them, and the way 
That round about the feet of Ida wound, 

They left , and up a narrow vale, that lay, 

Grassy and soft betwixt the pine-woods bound, 
Went they, and ever gained the higher ground. 

For as a trench the little valley was 

To catch the runnels that made green its grass 

Now ere tliat green vale narrowed to an end. 
Blocked by a shaly slip thrust bleak and bare 
From the dark pine-wood’s edge, as men who wend 
Upon a well-known way, they turned them there , 
And through the pine-wood’s dusk began to fare 
By blind ways, till all noise of bird and wind 
Amid that odorous night was left behind. 
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Andin deepened the languid dose < 

That lay J^fPamJnto slumber deep , 

Cyefliis unconscipus bean, and eyes shut close, 
Thd^mage of thiit very place 'gan creep, 

And twelve years younger m his dreamful sleep. 
Light-footed, through the awful wood he went, 
'With beating heart, on lovesonie thoughts intent 

Dreaming, he went, till thinner and more thin, 
And bright with growing day, the pine-w'ood grew. 
Then to an open, rugged space did win , 

Whence a close beech-wood was he passing through. 
Whose every tall white stem full well he knew , 
Then set nied to stTV awhile for lovingshame, 

When to the brow of the sleep bank he came, 

Where still the beech-trunks o er the mast-strewn 
ground 

Stood close, and slim and tall, but hid not quite 
A level grassy space thev did surround 
On every side save one, that to the light 
Of the clear western sky, cold now, but bright, 
Was open, and the thought of the far sea, 

Toward which a small brook tinkled merrily 

Him seemed he lingered there, then stepped a- 
down 

With troubled heart into the soft gr<H n place, 

And up the eastmost of the beech-sh -pes brown 
He turned abou* a lovesome, anxious face. 

And stood to listen for a little space 

If any came, but nought he seemed to hear 

Save the brook’s babble, and the beech-leaves’ stii 

And then he dreamed great longing o’er him came, 
Too great, too bitter of those d lys to be 
Long p\si, when love was born amidst of shame , 
He dreamed that, as he gazed full eagerly 
Into the green dusk between tree and tree. 

His trembling hand slid down, the horn to take 
Wherewith he erst was wont his hcid to v\ake. 

Trembling, he set it to his lips, and first 
Breathed gently through it , then strained hard to 
blow, 

For dumb, dumb was it grown, and no note burst 
Prompts smooth throat , and ill thoughts poisoned 
now 

The sweetness of his dream , he murmured low, 

“ Ah • dead and gone, and ne’er to come again , 
Ah, passed away ’ ah, longed for long in vain • 

“Lost love, sweet Helen, come again to me ’ ” 
Therewith he dreamed he fell upon the ground 
And hid his face, and wept out bitterly, 

But woke with fall and torturing tears, and found 
He lay upon his litter, and the sound 


i^r* 

Of feet departing from him did he hear. 

And rustling of the last year’%1cave$ aneas'* 

But in the self-sanie pla^c he lay indeed, 
Weeping and sobbing, and scarce knowing why ; 
His hand clutched hard the horn that erst did lead 
The dew-lapped neat round Ida merrily , 

He strove to raise himself, he stro'.e to cry 
That name of Helen once, but then withal 
Upon him did the load of memory fall 

Quiet he hxj a space, while o’er him drew. 

The dull, chill cloud of doubt and sordid fear. 

As now he thought of what he came to do, 

And what a dreadful minute drew' anear'; 

He shut his eyes, and now no more could hear 
His litter-bearers’ feet , as lone he felt 
As though amid the outer wastes he dwelt. 

Amid that ftar, most feeble, nought, and vain 
His life and love seemed , with a dreadful sigh 
He raised his arm, and soul’s and body’s pain 
Tore at his heart with new-born agony 
As a thin quavering note, a ghost-like cry 
Rang from the long unused lips of the horn 
Spoiling the sweetness of the happy mom. 

He let the horn fall dow ii upon his breast 
And lie there, and his hand fell to his side , ^ 

And there indeed his body seemed to rest, 

But restless was his soul, and wandered wide 
Through a dim maze of lusts unsatisfied , 

Ihoughts half thought out, and words half said, 
and deeds 

Half done, unfruitful, like o'er-shadowed weeds. 

His ^ yes were shut now, and his dream’s hot tears 
Were dry upon his cheek , the sun grown high 
Had slam the wind, when smote up>on his ears 
A sudden rustling in the beech-leaves dry , 

Then came a pause , then footsteps drew anigh 
O’er the deep grass , he shuddered, and m vain 
He strove to turn, despite his burning pam 

Then tlirough his half-shut eyes he seemed to see 
A woman drawing near, and held his breath, 

And clutched at the white linen eagerly, 

And felt a greater fear than fear of death, 

A greater pain than that love ihreateneth, 

As soft low breathing o’er his head he heard. 

And thin fine linen raiment gently stirred. 

Then spoke a sweet voice close, ah, close to him 
“ Thou sleepest. Pans? would that I could jlleep I 
On the hill-side do I lay limb to limb, 

And he day-long watching the shadows creep 
And change, till day is gone, and night is deep. 
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Yet sleep not ever, \ieaned with the thought 
Of all a little lapse of time has brought. 

“ Sleep, though thou calledst me » yet ’midst thy 
dream 

Hearken, the while I tell about my life, 

The life I led, while 'mid the steely gleam 
Thou wert made happy with the joyous strife ; 

Or in the soft arms of the Greek king’s wife 
Wouldst still moan out that day had come too 
soon, 

Calling the dawn the glimmer of the moon. 

* 

“ Wake not, wake not, before the tale is told ’ 
Not long to tell, the tale of those ten years * 

A gnawing pain that never growelh old, 

A pain that shall not be washed out by tears , 

A dreary road the weary foot-sole wears, 

Knowing no rest, but going to and fro. 

Treading it harder 'neath the weight of woe 

** No middle, no beginning, and no end , 

No staying place, no thought of anything. 

Bitter or sweet, with that one thought to blend , 

No least joy left that I away might fling 
And deem myself grown great , no hope to cling 
About me , nought but dull, unresting pain, 

That made all memory sick, all striving vain 

“ Thou — hast thou thought thereof, perchance 
anights 

— In early dawn, and shuddered, and then said, 

* Alas, poor soul • yet hath she had delights, 

For pone are wholly hapless but the dead ’ 

Liar ! O liar ’ my woe upon thine head, 

My agony that nought can take awa> ' 

Awake, anse, O traitor, unto day ’ " 

Her voice rose as she spoke, till loud and shnll 
It rang about the place , but when at last 
She ended, and the echoes from the hill. 

Woeful and wild, back o’er the place were cast 
From her lost love a little way she passed 
Trembling, and looking round as if afeard 
At those ill sounds that through the morn she 
heard. 

Then still she stood, her clenched hands slim and 
white 

Relaxed, her drawn brow smoothed , with a great 
sigh 

Her breast heaved, and she muttered “ Ere the 
light 

Of yesterday had faded from the sky 
I knew that he would seek me certainly , 

And, knowing it, yet feigned I knew it not. 

Or with what hope, what hope my heart was hot 


*' That tumult in my breast I might not name — 
Love should I call it ?— nay, my life was lo^ 

And pain these ten years-— should I call it «name? 
What shame mv weary waiting might reprove 
After ten years? — or pride? — what pride could 
move 

After ten years this heart within my breast? 

Alas ' I lied— I lied, and called it rest 

“ I called it rest, nnd wandered through the 
night , 

Upon my river’s flowery bank I stood. 

And thought its hurrying, changing black and 
white, 

Stood still beneath the moon, that hill and wood 
Were moving round me, and I deemed it good 
The world should change so, deemed it good, that 
day 

For ever into night had passed away 

“And still I wandered through the nighr, and 
still 

Things changed, and changed not round me, and 
the day — 

This day wherein I am, had little will 
With dreadful truth to duve the night awav — 

God knows if for its coming 1 did pray ’ 

God knows if at the last in twilight-tide 
My hof>e — my hope undone I more might hide ” 

Then looked she toward the litter as she sp^ike. 
And slowly drew anigh it once again, 

And from her worn tried heart there did outbreak 
Wild sobs and W'eeping, shameless of its pain, 

Till as the storm of passion 'gan to WMne 
She looked and saw the shuddering misery 
Wherein her love of the old days did he 

Still she wept on, but gentler now withal. 

And passed on till above the bier she stood, 
Watching the well-wrought linen rise and fall 
Beneath his faltering breath, and still her blood 
Ran fiery hot with thoughts of ill and good, 

Pity and scorn, and love and hate, as she. 

Half dead herself, gazed on his misery 

At last she spake “This tale I told e’en now, 
Know’st thou ’mid dreams what woman suffered 
this? 

Canst thou not dream of the old days, and how 
Full oft thy lips would say ’twixt kiss and kiss 
That all of bliss was not enough of bliss 
My loveliness and kindness to reward, 

That for thy Love the sweetest life was hard ? 

“Yea, Pans, have I not been kind to thee' 

Did T not live thy wishes to fulfil ? 
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Wert thou not happy when thou love^t me? 
What dream then did we have of change or ill ? 
Why must thou needs change ? I am unchanged 
still ; 

I need no more than thee — what needest thou 
But that we might be happy, yea e’en now?” 

He opened hollow eyes and looked on her, 

And stretched a trembling hand out , ah, who 
knows 

With what strange mingled look of hope and fear. 
Of hate and love, their eyes met I Come so close 
Once more, that everything they now might lose 
Amid the flashing out of that old fire, 

The short-lived uttermost of all desire 

He spake not, shame and other love there la> 
Too heavy on him , but she spake again 
“ E'en now at the beginning of the dav. 

Weary with hope and fear and restless pain, 

I said — Alas, I said, if all be vam 

And he will have no pity, yet will I 

Have pity — how shall kindness e’er pass by 

He drew his hand aback, and laid it now 
Upon the swathings of his wound, but she 
Set her slim hand upon her knitted brow 
And gazed on him with bright eyes eagerly , 

Nor cniel looked her lips that once would be 
So kind, so longed for neither spake ? vhile, 

Till m her face there shone a sweet strange 
smile 


She wept still , but his eyes grew wild and strange 
With that last word, and harder his facagrew 
Though her tear-hiinaed ev'^s saw not the change. 
Long beat about his heart false words and true, 

A veil of strange thought he might not pierce 
through. 

Of hope he might not name, clung round about 
His wavering heart, perplexed with death and doubt. 

Then trembling did he speak “ I love thee still* 
Surely I love thee, ” But a dreadful pain 
Shot through his heart, and strange presage pf ill, 
As like the ceasing of the summer ram 
Her tears stopped, and she drew aback again. 
Silent a moment, till a bitter cry 
Burst from her lips grown white with agony. 

A look of pity came across his face 
Despite his pain and horror, and her eyes 
Saw It, and changed, and for a little space 
Panting she stood, as one checked by surprise 
Amidst of passion , then in tender wise, 

Kneeling, she 'gan the bandages undo 
That hid the place the bitter shaft tore through 

Then when the wound and his still face and white 
Lay there before her, she ’gan tremble sore, 

For images of hope and past delight. 

Not to be named once, 'gan her heart flit o’er , 
Blossomed the longing in her heart, and bore 
A dreadful thought of uttermost despair, 

That all if gained would be no longer fair 


She touched him not, but yet so near she came 
That on his very face he felt her breath , 

She whispered, “Speak * thou wilt not speak for 
shame, 

I will not grant for love, and grey-winged Death 
Meanwhile above our folly hov reth , 

Speak » was it not all false ? is it not done ? 

Is not the dream dreamed out, the dull night gone^ 

“ Hearkenest thou. Pans? O look kind on me • 
I hope no more indeed, but couldst thou turn 
Kind eyes to me, then much for me and thee 
Might love do yet Doth not the old fire burn ^ 
Doth not thine heart for words of old days yearn ? 
Canst thou not say — Alas, what wilt thou say. 
Since I have put by hope for many a day^ 

“ Pans, I hope no more, yet while ago — 

Take it not ill if I must needs say this — 

A while ago I cried Ah ’ no, no, no ’ 

It is no love at all, this love of his, 
mi^ves her not, I it was had the bliss 
flreemg the well-beloved—dead is his love, 

For surely none but I his heart may move ” 


In dull low words she spake “ Yea, so it is, 
That thou art near thy death, and this thy wound 
I yet mav heal, and give thee back what bliss 
The ending of thy life may yet surround 
Mock not thyself with hope ! the Trojan ground 
Holds tombs, not houses now, all Gods are gone 
From out your temples but cold Death alone. 

“ Lo, if I heal thee, and thou goest again 
Back unto Troy, and she, thy new love, sees 
Thy lovesome body freed from all us pain, 

And yet awhile amid the miseries 
Of Troy ye twain he loving, W'ell at ease. 

Yet 'midst of this, while she is asking thee 
What kind soul made thee whole and well to be, 

“And thou art holding back my name with lies. 
And thinking, maybe. Pans, of this face — 

E’en then the Greekish flame shall sear your eyes. 
The clatter of the Greeks fill all the place, 

While she, my woe, the nun of thy race, ’’ 
Looking toward changed days, a new crown, shall 
Stand, 

Her fingers trembling m her husband^s hand. 

N 
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** Thou that I called love once, wilt thou die 
thtis/ 

Ruined 'midst rum, ruining, bereft 
Of jnatne and honour ? O love, piteous 
That but for this were all the hard things cleft 
That lay 'twixt us and love , till nought be left 
'Twixt thy lips and mv lips ! O hard that we 
Were once so full of all felicity > 

“O love, O Pans, know’st thou this of me 
That in these hills e’en such a name I have 
As being akm to a divinity , 

And lightly may I slay and lightly save , 

Nor know I surely if the peaceful grave 
Shall ever hide my body dead — behold, 

Have ten long years of misery made me old ? ” 

* Sadlv she laughed , and rising wearily 
Stood by him in the fresh and sunny morn , 

The image of his youth and faith gone by 
She seemed to be for one short minute born 
To make his shamed los't life seem more forlorn , 
He shut his eyes and moaned, but once again 
She knelt beside him, and the weary pam 

Deepened upon her face. ‘ ‘ Heai ken ’ ” she 
said, 

“ Death is aqear thee , is then death so ill 
With me beside thee — since Troy is as dead, 

Ere many tides the Xanthus’ mouth shall fill, 

And thou art reft of hei that harmed me still, 
Whatso may change—shall I heal thee foi this. 
That thou may’st die more mad for her last kiss ? ’ 

She gazed at him with straining eyes , and he — 
Despite himself love touched his dying heart, 

And from his eyes desire flashed suddenly, 

And o’er his wan face the last blood did start 
As with soft love his close-shut lips 'gan part 
She laughed out bitterly, and said, “ Why then 
Must I needs call thee falsest of all men, 

“ Seeing thou best not to save thy life ?- 
Yet Itsten once again— fair is this place 
That knew not the beginning of the strife 
And recks not of its end — and this my face, 

This body thou wouldst day-long once embrace 
And deem thyself right happy -thine it is, 

I hme only. Pans, shouldst thou deem it bliss *’ 

He looked into her eyes, and deemed he saw 
A strange and awful look a-gathering there, 

^nd sick scorn at her quivering fine hp draw , 

Yet trembling he stretched out his hand to her, 
Although s^^f-loathing and strange hate did tear 
His heart that Death made cold, e’en as he said, 

Whatso thou wilt shall be remember^ ; 


** Whatso ^ou wilt, O love, shall be forgot,-^ 

It may be I snail love thee as of old ” 

As thunder laughs she laughed—'* Nay, touch me 
not ! 4 

Touch me not, fool 1 '* she cried. " ' * Thou grow’st 
a-cold, 

And I am Death, Death, Death ! — the tale isHold 
Of all thy days I of all those joyous days, 

When thinking nought of me thou garneredst praise. 

“Turn back again, and think no more of me ! 

I am thy Death ♦ woe for thy happy days • 

For I must slay thee , ah, my misery • 

Woe for the God-like wisdom thou wouldst praise I 
Else I my love to life again might raise 
A minute, ah, a minute ’ and be glad 
While on my hps thy blessing lips I had ’ 

“ Would God that it were yesterday again , 
Would God the red sun had died yester-eve, 

And I were no more hapless now than then ’ 
Would God that I could say, and not believe, 

As yesterday, that years past, hope did leave 
My cold heart— that 1 lived a death in life— 

Ah • then within mv heart was yet a strife • 

" But now, but now, is all come to an end — 
Nay, speak not , think not of me • think of her 
Who made me this , and back unto her wend, 

Lest her lot, too, should be yet heavier * 

I wall depart for fear thou diest here, 

Lest 1 should see thy woeful ghost forlorn 
Here wandering ever ’twixt the night and morn. 

“ — O heart grown wise, wilt thou not let me go? 
Will ye be never satisfied, O eyes. 

With gazing on mv misery and my woe? 

O foolish, quivering heart, now grown so wise, 
What folly is it that from out thee cries 
To be all close to him once more, once more 
Ere yet the dark stream cleaveth shore from shore ? ' ’ 

Her voice was a wail now, with quivering hand 
At her white raiment did she clutch and tear 
Unwitting, as she rose up and did stand 
Rent over his wide eyes and pale face, where 
No torturing hope was left, no pain, or fear , 

For Death’s cold rest was gathering fast on him, 
And tow^ard his heart crept over foot and limb 

A little while she stood, and spake no word, 

But hung above him, with white heaving breast, 
And moaning still as moans the grey-winged bird 
In autumn-tide o'er his forgotten nest ' 

And then her hands about her throat she pressed, 
As though to keep a cry back, then stoop^ dovhfi 
And set her face to his, while spake her moan . 
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‘ ' O love, O chenshed more than 1 can lelli 
Through years of woe, O love, my life and bane, 
A^y joy and grief, farewell, farewell, farewell ’ 
Forgetfulness of grief 1 yet may gam , 

In some wise may come ending to my pain , 

It may be yet the Gods will have me glad » 

Yet, love, I would that thee and pain I had * 

“ Alas I It may not be , it may not be , 

Though the dead blossom ot the late spring-tide 
Shall hang a golden globe upon me tree 
When through the vale the mists of autumn glide 
Yet would, O Love, with thee I might abide. 

Now, now that lestful deatn is drawing nigh— 
Farewell, farew'ell, how' good it is to die • ’’ 

O Strange, O strange, when on his lips once more 
Her lips wt-re laid ' O strange that he mu^t die 
Now, when '■o clear a vision nad come o’er 
His failing heart, and keenest memory 
Had shown him all his changing life past by , 

And what he was, and what he might have been, 
Yea, and should be, perchance, so clear were 
seen ' 

Yea, then were all things laid within the scak, 
Pleasure and lust, love and desire of fame, 
Kindness, and hope, and folly— all the tale 
Told m a moment, as across him came 
That sudden flash, bright ns the hghtm ig-flame, 
Showing the wanderer on the waste how he 
Has gone astray ’mid and miseiv 

Ah, and her face upon his dving face 
That the sun wainud no more ' that agony 
Of dving love, wild with the tale of days 
Long past, and ‘-tiange with hope that might not 
be— 

All was gone now, and what le ot part haa h' 

In Love at all, and whv was life all gone^ 

Why must lie meet the eyes of death alone? 

Alone, for she and ruth had left him there , 
Alone, because the ending of the strife 
He knew, well taught by death, drew surely neai , 
Alone, for all those leais with pleasure rife 
Should be a tale 'mid Helen's coming life , 

And she and all the world should go its wavs, 
'Midst other troubles, other happ\ days. 

And yet how was it with him ^ As if death 
Strove yet with struggling life and love m vain, 
With eyes grown deadly bright and rattling breath. 
He raised h^nself, while wide his blood did stain 
The linen fair, and seized the horn again, 

And blew thereon a wild and shattering blast 
Ere from his hand afar the thing he cast 


Then, aft a |iian who m a fmluif 6g]it 
For a last onset gathers suddenly 
Allftoul and strength, he feeed the stiRmier l^ght^ 
And from his lips broke forth a mighty cry 
Of “ Helen, Helen, Helen ! ” — ^yet the sky 
Changed not above his cast-back golden bead. 
And merry was the world though he was dead. 


But now when every echo was as still 
As were the lips of Pans, once more caiae 
The litter-bearers down the beach-clad hill 
And stood about him crying out his name, 
Lamenting for his beauty and his fame. 

His love, his kindness, and his merry heart, 

That still would thrust ill days and thoughts apart. 

Homeward they bore him through the dark 
woods’ gloom 

With heavy hearts presaging nothing good ; 

And when they entered Troy again, a tomb 
for them and theirs it seemed. — Long has it stood, 
But now indeed the labour and the blood, 

'I he love, the patience, and good-heart are vain — 
The Greeks may have what yet is left to gam. 


1 CANNOT tell what crop may clothe the hills, 
I he merry hills Troy whitened long ago — 
Belike the sheaves, wherewith the reaper fills 
His yellow wain, no whit the weaker grow 
k or that past harvest-tide of wrong and woe , 
Belike the tale, wept over otherwhere, . 

Of thosc old days, is clean forgotten there 


\las too short seemed to those ancier men 
1 he little span of threescore years and ten, 

Too hard, too bitter, the dull years of life, 

Beset at best with many a care and strife, 

To bear withal Love’s torment, and the toils 
Wherewith the days of youth an-i joy he spoils ; 
Since e’en so God makes equal Eld and Youth 
rornienting Youth with lies and Eld with truth , 
Well-nigh they blamed the singer too, that he 
Must needs draw pleasure from men’s misery , 
Nathless a little even they must feel 
Fow time and tale a long-p.ist woe will heal, 

And make a raelodv of grief, and give 
Joy to the world that w'hoso dies shall live. 
Moreover, good it was for them to note 
The slim hand set unto the changing t|»^t, 

The lids down drooped to hide the passionate eyes. 
Whereto the sweet thoughts all unbid would nse , 
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The bnght^eeked shame, the conscious mouth, as 
love 

Within the half-hid gentle breast ’gan move, 

Likj? a swift-opemng flower beneath the sun , 

The sigh and half frown as the tale was done, 

And thoughts uncertain, hard to grasp, did flit 
Twixt the beginning and the end of it — 

And to their ancient eyes it well might seem 
Lay tale m tale, as dream within a dream , 

Untold now the beginning, and the end 

Not to be heard by those whose feet should wend 

I.i>ng ere that tide through the dim ways of death 

But now the sun grew dull, the south wind's 
breath 

Ruffled the stream, and spake within the trees 
Of ram beyond the hills , the images 
The tale wrought, changed with the changed 
deadening day, 

Till dim they grew and vanished quite away 


Now when September drew unto its end, 

U nto the self-same place those men did wend 
Where last they feasted , and the autumn day 
Was so alike to that one passed away, 

That, but for silence of the close stripped bare, 
And absence of the merry folk and fair, 


Whose feet the deep grass, making haste to grow 
Before the winter, minded nothing now — 

But for the thinned and straightened boughs, well 
freed 

Of golden fruit , the vine-stocks that did need 
No pruning more, ere eager man and maid 
Brown fingers on the dusty bunches laid — 

But foi these matters, they might even deem 
That they had slept awhile and dreamed a dream, 
And woke up weary in the self-same place 

And now as each man saw his fellow’s face 
They 'gan to smile, beholding this same though 
Each in the other’s eyes 

■' Or all is nought 

Whereof I think,” at last a wanderer said, 

Or of my tale shall ye be well apaid , 

Meet IS It for this silent company 
Sitting here musing, well content to see 
The shadows changing, as the sun goes by 
A dream it is, friends, and no history 
Of men who ever lived , so blame me nought 
If wondrous things together there are brought, 
Strange to our waking world— yet as m dreams 
Of known things still we dream, whatever gleams 
Of unknown light may make them strange, so here 
Our dreamland story holdeth such things dear 
And such things loathed, as we do , else, indeed, 
Were all its maivels nought to help our need. 
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ARGUMENT. 


This tale, which is set forth as a dream, tells of a churl s son who won a fair queen to his love, and afterwards 
lost her, and jet m the end was not deprived of her 


TN Norway^ iti Magfius' day's^ 

A VI an the) e dwcli^ viy stoy says, 

Who Gye^ofy had got to navie , 

Folk said from oiitland pait^s he tame. 

Though none Anew wheim , he sen>td zvithal 
The Mai shal Btotn in field and hall. 

And httle, yet was deft of hand 
And ^tonf of heai't, when men did stand 
Spea) against spi a 1 , and his black eyts 
Folk deemed weic somewhat overwise 
Fo 7 of the stars full well he knew. 

And whither lives of men they diew 
So Gregoiy the Stai oa^n 
Mill called him, and so mete hat in fear 
'I hey held him, tkouqh his daily mood 
Was es'er mild enow and good 
It chanced upon a summei day. 

When in the south King Magnus lav. 

With all his men, the Mai shi I sent 
A well-manned cuttei , with intent 
To get him fish foi housc-kctping. 

And Giegory, skilful in this thing. 

The skipper over them to be j 
So men ily they put to sea. 

And off a little island lay. 

Amidst the filth, and fished all day, 

Bt*'f when night fell, ashore they went 
Upon the isle, and pitched then tent. 

And ate and drank, and slept at last 
But while sleep held the others fast 
Did Gregoiy waken, turning oft 
Upon his rough bed nothing soft , 

Till stealthily at last he rose 

And crept from the tent thronged and close 

Into the fresh and cloudless night. 

And ^neath the high-set moon^s cold light 


Went softly down unto the sea , 

And sleep, that erst had seemed to be 
A thing his life must hope in vain. 

Now '‘gan to fall on him again, 

E^en as he reached the sandy bay 
Wheie on the beach their cutter lay 
Calm was the sea ^twixt wall and wall 
Of the green bight , the suif did fall 
With little noise upon the sand. 

Where 'neath the moon the smooth curved stt and 
Shone white ^twixt dark sea, loiks, and turf 

There, hearkening to the lazy surf. 

Musing he scarcely knew of what. 

Upon a grey rock Gregory sat. 

Till slup had all its will of him. 

And new at last, with slackened limb 
And nodding head, he fell to dream , 

4nd far away now did he seem. 

Waked up within the great hall, where 
King Magnus held light merry cheer 
In honour of the Christmas-tide, 

At La dir , and on eveiy side 
His courtmen and good bonders wt. 

There as folk talked of this and that. 

And drank, and all were blithe enow , 

Amid the drifting of the snow 
And howling of the wind without. 

Within the porch folk heard a shout. 

And opening of the outer door , 

Then one tame in, who to the floor 
Cast down the weight of snow, and stood 
Undoing of hi \ fur-lined hood, 

And muttering in his beard the while. 

The King gazed on him with a smile. 

Then stud at last — “ What ts it then ? 
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Art tnou aUUd one of good meny 
And art thou of the country-sidey 
Or hast thou mayhap wandered wide ^ 
ComejSit thee down and eat and drink — 

— And yet hast thou some newSy I think ^ ” 

The man said, “ News from over sta 
Of Afaiy and the Trirnty^ 

And goodman Joseph^ do / bnn^ , 

Nowelly Nowell y Nowell y O King ^ ” 

Inward he stalked on, therewithal 
But stopped amidmost of the hall. 

And cast to earth his cloak and hood. 

And there in flittering raiment stood, 
fVkile the maids went about the boaid 
And deftly the cup's river poured. 

And 'mid great clank of ewer and hoin 
Men drank the day when Christ was boi n 

Then by the King the gold- clad man 
Sat, Gregory dreamed, and soon began 
Gredt marvels of far lands to tell. 

And said at last • 

** Ve sei've me well. 

And strange things therefore will I show, 
fVonders that none save ye may know , 

That ye this stormy night may call 
A joyful tide in kingly hall, 

A night to be remembered ” 

Then Gregory dreamed he tu; ned his head 
Unto the stranger, and then eye<; 

Met therewith, and a great ^urpri:ie 
Shot thiough his heart, because indeed 
That strange man in the royal weed 
Seemed as his other self to be 
As he began this histoiy. 


In this your land there once did dwell 
A certain carle who lived full well, 

And lacked few things to make him glad , 
And three fair sons this goodman had, 
Whereof were two stout men enow 
Betwixt the handles of the plough , 

Ready to drive the waggons forth, 

Or pen the sheep up from the north. 

Or help the corn to garner in. 

Or from the rain the hay to win , 

To dyke after the harvesting, 

And many another needful thing 
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But slothful was the youngest one, 

A loiterer in the spring-tide sun, 

A do*nought by the fire-side 
From end to end of winter-tide, 

And wont m summer heats to go 
About the garden to and fro, 

Plucking the flowers from bough and stalk ; 
And muttering oft amid his walk 
Old rhymes that few men understood 

“ Now IS he neither harm nor good,*’ 

His father said , “ there, let him go 
And do what he has lust to do,” 

Now so It chanced the goodman had 
A meadow meet to make him glad 
Full oft because of its sweet grass. 

Whereto an ill thing came to pass, 

When else the days were drawing nigh 
To hay-harvest, and certainly 
Our goodman thought all would be won 
Before the morrow of St. John 
For as he walked thereto one day 
He fell to thinking on the way, 

“A fair east wind, and cloudless sky 
In scythes before two days go by " 

But yet befell a grievous slip 
Betwixt that fair cup and the lip, 

For when he reached the wattled fence, 

And looked across his meadow thence, 

His broad face drew into a fiown, 

For there he saw all trodden down 
A full third of the ripening grass. 

So that no scythe might through it pass , 
Then in a rage he turned away 
And was a moody man that day. 

But when that eve. he sat at home 
And his two eldest sons had come 
Back from the field, he spake and said — 

“ Ill-doers, sons, by likelihood 
Be here about, or envious men , 

T thought the last had left us, when 
Skeggi's two sons put off to sea , 

Yet IS there left some enemy 
Not bold enough on field or way 
To draw the sword his debt to pay ; 
Therefore, son Thorolf, shalt thou go 
And bear with thee the great cross-bow, 

And hide within the whne-thorn brake 
And lie there all this night awake 
Watching the great south meadow well ; 
Because last night it so befell 
This gangrel thief thought fit to tread 
The grass to mammocks by my head ! ” 
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So Thorolf rose UDWillingly, 

And round about his waist did tie 
The case of bolts, and took adown 
The mighty cross-bow tough and brown. 

And in bis strong belt set a knife 
Lest he should come to closer strife, 

And thereon, having drunk full well, 

Went on his way, and thought to tell 
A goodly tale at break of day. 

Thus to the mead he gat, and lay 
Close hidden ;n the hawthorn-brake, 

And kept but little time awake, 

But on the sorrel slept as soft 
As on his truckle in the loft. 

Nor woke until the sun was high , 

Then looking thence full sleepily 
He saw yet more of that fair field, 

So dealt with, that it scarce would yield 
Much fodder to his father’s neat 
That summer-tide, of sour or sweet. 

Then home he turned with hanging head. 

And right few words that tide he said, 

In answer to his father's scoff, 

But toward the middenstead went off 

So that same night the vexed carle sent 
His next son Thord with like intent , 

But ere the yellow moon w as down 
Asleep and snoring lay our clown, 

And waking a* the dawn could sec 
The meadow trodden grievously 

Now when unto thi house be came, 

Speaking no word for very shame, 

The good man ’gan to gibe and jeer, 

Saying, that many a groat too dear 
Such sleepy-headed fools he bought. 

That tide when he their mother sought 
With Flemish cloth and silver rings 
And chains, and far-fetched, dear-bought things 
The manners had sold to him. 

For which had many a man to swim 
Head downward to the poi poises — 

All to get gluttons like to these ’ 

The third son Tohn. who on the floor 
Was lying kicking at the door. 

Turned round and yawned, and stretched, and 
said, 

“ Alas, then, all my rest is sped, 

For now thou wilt be sending me, 

O father, the third watch to be 
Well, keep thy heart up, 1 shall know 
To-morrow, what thing grieves thee sa 

** Yea, yea,” his father said, “ truly 
A noble son thou art to me ! 


Thott fool, thou th^nkest thipn to tvin 
I he game when these have /ailed tiieieio I 
Truly a mighty mind I have 
Thy bread and beer hetipcforth to save. 

And send thee with some skipper forth, 

Who brings back stockfish from the north , 

Then no mere dreaming wouldst thou spend 
Thy days, but learn to know rope’s-end, 

And stumble on the icy decks 
To no sweet music of rebecks. 

— Yet since indeed a fool may do 
What no wise man may come unto, k 
G o thou, if thou hast any will, 

Because thou canst not do me ill , 

And l6, thou ' if thou dost me good 
Then will I fill thy biggest hood 
With silver pennies for thine own. 

To squander in the market-town. ” 

Nought answered John, but turned away. 

And underneath the tiees all day 
He slept, but with the moon arose , 

Nor did he arm himself like those. 

His brethren, for he thought, "Indeed 
Of bolt and bow have I no need. 

For if ill-doers there should be, 

1 hen will they slay me certainly, 

If I should draw on them a bolt , 

And, though my brethren call me dolt. 

Yet have I no such foolish thought 
for a shaft's whistle to be brought 
To death — withal I shall not see 
Men-folk belike, but faerie , 

And all the anas within the seas 
Should help me nought to deal with these , 

Rather of such lore were 1 fain 
As fell to Sigurd Fafnir’s-bane 
When of the dragon’s heart he ate. 

— Well whatso hap I gain of fate, 

I know I will not sleep this night, 

But wake to see a wondrous sight.” 

Therewith he came unto the mead, 

And looket^ around with utmost heed 
About the remnant of the hay , 

Then in the hawthorn brake he lay 
And watched night-long ’midst many a tliought 
Of what might be, and yet saw nought 
As slowly the short night went by, 

'Midst bittern’s boom and fern-owl’s cry ^ 

Then the moon sank, the stars grew pale, 

And the first dawn ’gan show the veil 
Which night had drawn from tree to tree ; 

A light wind rose, and suddenly 
A thruGih drew head from under wing, ^ 

And through the cold dawn 'gan to sing, 

And one by one about him woke 
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The [xiinstrels of the feathered folk, 

IfOng ere the first gleam of the sun. 

Then, though his watch was but begun, 

E’en at that tide, as well he knew. 

O’er JtJhn a drowsiness there drew, 

And nothing seemed so good as sleep, 

And sweet dreams o’er his eyes ’gan creep 
That made him smile, then wake again 
In terror that his watch was vain , 

But m the midst of one of these 
He started up, for through the trees 
A mighty rushing sound he heard. 

As of the wings of many a bird , 

And, stark awake, with beating heart, 

He put the hawthorn twigs apart. 

And yet saw no more wondrous thing 
TJian seven white swans, who on wide wing 
Went circling round, till one by one 
They dropped the dewy grass upon 
He smiled thereat, and thought to shout 
And scare them off, but yet a doubt 
Clung to him, as he gazed on those, 

And in the brake he held him close. 

And watched them bridle there, and preen 
Their^^notty feathers well beseen , 

So near they were, that he a stone 
Might have cast o’er the furthest one 
With his left hand, as there he lay. 

Apace came on the summer day, 

Though the sun lingered, and more near 
The swans drew, and began to peer 
About in strange wise, and John deemed 
In after days, he must have dreamed 
Again, if for the shortest space , 

For a cloud seemed to dull the place 
AndvSilence of the birds there was , 

And when he next looked o’er the grass. 

Six swan skins lay anigh his hand, 

And nearby on the grass did stand 

Seven white-skinned damsels, wrought so fair. 

That John must sit and tremble there, 

And fiush blood-red, and cast his eyes 
Down on the ground in shamefast wise, 

Then look again with longings sweet 
Piercing his heart , because their feet 
Moved through the long grey-seeded grass 
But some two yards from where he was 

A while in gentle wise they went. 

Among the ripe long grass, that bent 
Before their beauty , then there lan 
A thrill through him as they began, 

In musical sweet speech and low, 
j^To talk a tongue he did not know , 

But when at last one spake alone, 

It was to him as he had known 


That heavenly voice for many years, 

His heart swelled, till through nsing tears 
He saw them now, nor would that voice 
Suffer his hot heart to rejoice. 

In all that erst his eyes did bless 
With unimagmed loveliness : 

Because her face, that yet had been 
Alone amongst them all unseen, 

He longed for with such strong desire, 

That his heart sickened, and quick- fire 
Within his parched throat seemed to burn. 

A while she stood and did not turn. 
While still the music of her voice 
Made the birds’ song seem tuneless noise 
And she alone of all did stand, 

Holding within her down-drooped hand 
The swan-skin — like a pink-tinged rose 
Plucked from amidst a July close. 

And laid on January snow, 

Her fingers on the plumes did show 
A rosy flame of inner love 
Seemed glowing through her , she did move 
Lightly at while®;, or the soft wind 
Played in her hair no coif did bind 
Then did he fear to draw his breath 
Lest he should find the hand of Death 
Was showing him vain images , 

Then did he deem the morning breeze 
Blew from the flowery fields of heaven, 
Such fragrance to the morn was given 

And now across the long dawn’s grey 
The climbing sun’s first level ray, 

Long hoped, yet sudden when it came, 
Over the trembling grass did flame, 

And made the world alive once more , 

And therewithal a pause came o’^r 
The earth and heaven, because she turned 
And with such longing his heart burned 
That there he thought he needs must die, 
And, breathless, opened mouth to cry. 

And yet how soft and kind she seemed , 
What a sweet helpful smile there gleamed 
Over the perfect loveliness 
That now his feeble eyes did bless < 

Now fell the swan-skin from her hand, 
And silent she a space did stand, 

And then again she turned away, 

And seemed some whispered word to say 
Unto her fellows ; and therewith 
Their delicate round limbs and lithe 
Began to sway in measured time * 

Unto a sweet voiced outland rhyme 
As they cleft through the morning air 
Hither and thither fresh and fair 
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Beyond all words indeed were these, 

Yet unto him but images 

Well wrought, fair coloured while she moved 

Amidst them all, a thing beloved 

By earth and heaven could she be 

Made for his sole felicity ? — 

Yet if she were not, earth and heaven 
Belike for nought to men were given 
But to torment his weary heart 
He put the thorny twigs apart 
A little more to gaze his fill , 

And as he gazed a thought o^ ill 
Shot through him close unto his hand, 

Nigher than where sh<“ erst did stand, 

Nigher than where her unkissed feet 
Had kissed the clover-blossoms sweet, 

I he snowy swan-skin lay cast down 
His heart thought, “ She will get her gone 
E’en as she came, unless I take 
1 his snow-white thin^,' ^or her sweet sake , 

Then whether death life shall be, 

She needs must speak one word to me 
Before I die ” 

And therewithal 
His hand upon the skin did fall 
Almost without his wnll, while yet 
His eyes upon her form were st t 
He drev\ it to him, and theie lay 
Until the first dance died aw'ay. 

And from amid the rest therf of 
Another sprang, whose rhythm did move 
Light foot, long hair, and supple limb, 

As the wind moves the popiais slim , 

Then as the wind dies out again. 

Like to the end of summer ram 
Amidltheir leaves, and quivering now 
No more their June-clad heads duy bow, 

So sank the rippling song and sweet, 

\nd gently upon level feet 

They swayed, and circle-wise did stand 

Each scarc<’]v touching each with hand, 

U ntil at last all motion ceased. 

Mill as the dewy shade decreased, 

Panting John lay, and did not move, 

Sunk in the wonder of his love, 

I hough fear weighed on him , for he knew 
That short his time of pleasance grew 
Though none had told him 

Now the one 

His heart was set on spake alone, 

And therewith hand and arm down-dropped, 
Their scarce-heard murmuring wholly stopped, 
And softly in long line they passed 
Unto the thorn-brake, she the last. 

Then unto agony arose 

John's fear, as once again all close 


aot 

She was to him. The wind tan bv 

The notched green leaves, the sun was high. 

Dappling the grass whereon he lay : 

Tresh, fair, and cheery w«ii the day, 

And nought like guile or wizardry 
Could one have thought there was anfgh ; 

Till, suddenly, did all things change, 

E'en as his heart . and dim and strange 
The old familiar world had grown, 

That blithe and rough he erst had known, 

And racked and ruined time did seem. 

A sudden, sharp cry pierced his dream 
And then his cleared eyes could behold 
His love, half-hid with hair of gold, 

Her slim hands covering up her face, 

Standing amid the grassy place. 

Shaken with sobs, and round her woe, 

With long caressing necks of snow 
And ruffling plumes, the others stood 
Bird-like again Chilled to the blood. 

Yet close he lay and did not move, ^ 

Strengthening his heart with thoughts of love 
Wild as a morning dream Withal 
Some murmured word from her did fall, • 
Closer awhile the swans did press 
Around her woeful loveliness, 

\s though a loth farewell they bade , 

And she one fair hand softly laid 
Upon their heads m wandenng wise, 

Nor drew the other from her eyes. 

As one by one her body fair 
They left, and rose into the air 
With clangorous cries, and circled wide 
Above her, till the blue did hide 
Their soaring wings, and all were gone. 

As scarce she knew that she was lone. 

She stood there for a little space, 

One hand still covering up her face. 

The other drooped down, half stretched out ; 

As if her lone heart vet did doubt 
Somewhat was left her to caress. 

Yet soon all soi nd of her distress 
Was silent, though thought held her fest 
And nought she moved , the field-mouse passed 
Close to her feet, the dragon-tiy, 

A thin blue needle flickered by, 

The bee whirled past her as the mom 
Grew later, and strange thoughts were born 
Within her 

So she raised her head* 

At last, and, gazing round, she said . 

“ Is pitying love all dead on earth? 

Is no heart left that holds of worth 
I-ove that hands touch not, and that eyes 
Behold not ? Is none left so wise ^ , 
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As not to know the smart of bliss 
Hiat dieth out ’twixt kiss and kiss?'* 

She stopped and trembled, for she heard 
The‘’hawthom brake beside her stirred, 

Then turned round, half unwittingly, 

Across the meadow-grass to dee, 

, And knew not whither, as, half blind. 

She heard the rustling twigs behind. 

And therewithal a breathless cry 
And eager footsteps drawing nigh 
With streaming hair, a little way 
She fled across the trodden hay. 

Then failed her feet, and turning round, 

She cowered low upon the ground, 

With wild eyes turned to meet her fate. 

E’en as the partridge doth await. 

With half-dead breast and broken wing, 

The wing^ death the hawk doth bring 

Dim with the horror of that race, 

■yild eyes her eyes met, and pale face, 

And trembling outstretched hands that moved 
No nigher to her body loved, 

Whereto they had been brought so near, 

For very fear of her wild fear 

So each of other sore afraid, 

There fleer and pursuer stayed. 

Each gathering breath and heart to speak — 
And he too hopeless, she too -weak, 

For a long space to say a word 

Yet first her own faint voice she heard , 

For m his hand she saw the skin. 

And deemed she knew what he would win, 
And how that morning's deed had gone 

*' What have I done? what have I done? 
Did I work ever harm to thee, 

That thou this day my bane shouldst be ? 
Whv IS there such hate in thine eyes 
Against me?” 

From his breast did r se 
A dumb sound, but no word came forth ; 

She shrank aback yet more 

“What worth, 

What worth m all that thou hast done ? 

For say my body thou hast won, 

Art thou God, then, to keep alive, 

.Unless my will therewith I give?” 

E'en as she sfiake, a look of pain 
Twitched at his face ; she spoke again 

‘'"For now I see thou hat*5t me not. 

But thmkest'thou a prise hast got 
Thou wdt«not lightly cast away * 


O hearken, hearken 1— a poor prey 
Thy toils shall take, a thing of stone 
Amid your folk to dwell alone 
^ And hide a heart that hatetb thee ” 

He shrank back from her wretchedly, 
And dropped his hand and hung his bead ; 

Nay, now I hale thee not," she said — 
“And who knows what may come to be 
If thou but give mine own to me. 

And free this trembling body here? 
Wouldst thou rejoice if thou wert dear, 
Dear unto me though fai away, 

And hope still fed thee day by day?" 

She dtemed he wept now, as he turned 
Away from her, and her heart yearned 
Somewhat toward him as she spake 

“ And if thou dost this for my sake, 

Wilt thou, for all that, deem this morn 
Has made thee utterly forlorn ? 

Hast thou not cast thme arms round Love 
At least, thy weary heart to move, 

To make thy wakening «=trange and new, 
And dull life false, and old tales true , 

Yea, and a tale to make thy life 
To speed the others m the strife, 

To quicken thee with wondrous fire, 

And make thee fairer with desire^ 

Wilt thou, then, think it all in vam, 

The restless longing and the pain, 
Lightened by hoj^ that shall not die ? 

For thou Shalt hope still certiinly, 

And well niayst deem that thou hast part, 
Somewhat, at least, in this my heart, 
Whatever else tliet< n may be ” 

He turned about most eagerly 
And gazed upon her for a while 
Wild fear had left her, and a smile 
Had lit up now her softened face, 

Sweet pleading kindness gave new grace 
To all her beauty , fresh again 
Her cheeks grew, haggard erst with pain. 
She saw the deep love in his eyes. 

And slowly therewithal ‘gan nse. 

While something m her heart there moved. 
Some pleasure to be well beloved 
Some pain because of doubt and fear, 

Of once-loved things grown scarce so dear ; 
Less clear all things she seemed to see ; 
Her wisdom in life's mystery 
Seemed fleeting, and for very shame 
A tingling flush across her came. 

But close unto him did she stand. 

And, reaching out her shapely band, 
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Took his, and m strange searching wise 
dazed on him with imploring eyes , 

And with the sweetness of that touch 
And look, wrought fear and hope o’ermuch 
Within him, and his eyes waxed dim, 

Ami* trembling sore in every limb, 

He slid adown, and knelt, and said 

“ O sweetly certes hast thou prayed. 

Nor used vain words, but smitten me 

With all the greater agony 

For all thy sweetness so, indeed. 

If thou art holpen well at need 
By this thy prayer, yet meet it is 
Ere this one moment of great bliss 
Has turned to nought all life to come. 

That thou shouldst hear me ere my doom. 

— And yet indeed what prayer to make 
Thy heart amid its calm to shake, 

When thou art gone— when thou art gone, 

And 1 and woe are left alone ' 

— What fieicest word shall yet avail 
If this my first and last one fail— 

Wherewith shall the hard heart be moved 
If this move not, that it is loved?*' 

His eager hand her hand did press, 

Hib eyes devoured her loveliness 
But silent she a short while stood. 

Her face now pale, now red as blood, 

While her lip trembled, and her eyes 
Grew wet to see his miseries, 

At last she spake with dowa-cast head : 

'‘Ala<, what shall I do?" she said, 

“ Thy pr.iyer shall make me sorrow more 
Whenas I go to that far shore 
I needs must go to , for I know , 

Poor soul ! that thou wilt let me go. 

Since thou art grown too wise aiK kind 
My helpless soul with ^orce^to bind — 

— Would thou might'st have some part m me ’ *’ 

She shrank aback afraid, for he 
Now sprang up with a bitter cry 
‘ ' Thou knovvest not my agony » 

Thou knowest not the words thou say’st, 

Or what a wretched, empty waste 
This lemnant of my life is grown, 

Or how I need thee all alone 

To heal the wound this morn has made • 

— Why tremblest thou ? — be not afraid , 

I will not leave thee any more 
Come near to me ' My mother bore 
No dreadful thing when I was born. 

Fear not, thou ait not yet forlorn. 

As I, as I, as I shall be 

If ever thou sbouldst go from me." 


She shrink no more, but locked ^ 

And s^d, Alas ! why dost tfk>u fre^n ? 

Wilt thou be ever angry thus ?** 

« 

Herwoice was weak and piteous 
As thus she spake, and m her breast^ 

A sob there moved, yet hard she pressed 
The hand she held too sweet was love 
For any word his lips to move , 

Too sweet was hope that lips might dare 
To touch her sweet cheek smooth and fair. 

Yet with her aowncast eyes she knew ^ 

That nigher ever his face drew 
To hers, and new-born love did flame 
Out from her heart, as now there came 
A sound half sigh, half moan from him , 

She trembled sore, all things 'gan swim 
Before her eyes, nor felt her feet 
1 he firm earth — for all over-sweet 
For sight or hearing life 'gan grow, 

As panting, and with changed eyes now, 

She raised her parted lips to his. 

But ere their fair young mouths might kiss, 
While hand stole unto hand, and breath 
Met breath, the image of cold death, 

With his estranging agonies. 

Smote on her heart that once was wise , 

As touched by some sharp sudden sting, 

Back from her love’s arms did she spring, 

And stood there trembling , and hei cry 
Rang through the morn 

“ Why shouldsi thou die 
Amidst thy late-won joy ? " she said, 

“ And must I see thee stark and dead 
Who have beheld thy gathering bliss ? 

Touch me no more yet— so it is 

That thy fierce heart hath conquered me, 

1 hat I no more may look on thee 
Without desire— for such an end 
1 hitherward, belike, did wend, 

Led on by fate, and knew it not— 

But if thy love is e'en as hot 
As thine eyes say, what wilt thou do ? 

Loved or loved not, still is it so, 

That in thy land I may not live. 

Too strong thou art that I should strive 
With thee and love — Yet what say’st thou ? 

Art thou content thy love to throw 
Unto the waste of time, and dwell 
He-e in thy land, and fare right well. 

Feared, hated maybe, yet through all 
A conquering man, whate’er shall fall? 

—Or, in mine own land be mine own ? 

Live long, perchance, yet all unknown, 

Love for thy master and thy law. 

Nor hope another lot to draw 
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From out life's um?— Think of it. then^ 

Be great among the sons of men 
Because I love thee, and forget 
That here amid the hay we met— 

Or else be loved and love, the while 
Life's vision <Joth thine eyes beguile " 

He fell upon his knees, and cried 
“Ah, wilt thou go?— the world is wide 
And waste ; we were together here 
A while ago, and I grew dear 
To thee, 1 deemed— what hast thou said ^ 
Behold, behold, the world is dead, 

And I mi»t die, or ere I deal 

With Its dead follies more, or feel 

The dead men's dreams that move men there 

— Alas, how shall I make my prayer 

To thee, who lov’dst me time agone. 

No more to leave mine heart alone 

Musing, his eager speech she heard, 

And with a strange look, half afeard. 

Half pitying, did she gaze on him, 

Until through tears that sight waxed dim , 

At last she spake 

‘ ' No need to pray 
Lest I thy love, O love, betray , 

But many a thought there is in me 
If I through love might clearly see , 

— Now the morn wanes fast > dear, arise 
And let me hence, lest eviler eyes 
Than thine behold my body here, 

And thou shouldst buy thy bliss too deal , 

So bring me to some place anigh 
Amid thick trees, where thou and I 
May be alone a little space, 

To make us ready for the place 
Where love may still be happiness 
Un mixed with change and ill distress ” 

He gazed on her, but durst not speak,* 
Nor noted how a sigh did break 
The sweetness of her speech, but took 
Her white hand with a hand that shook 
For very love, and o’er the grass. 

Scarce knowing where his feet did pass, 

He led her, till they came at last 

Unto a beech-wood, where the mast 

And dry leaves made a carpet meet, 

Sun-speckled, underneath their feel 

l^be stopped him, grown all grave and calm, 

And laid lips like a healing balm 

Upon his brow and spake 

“Ah, would 

ITiat I who know of ill and good, 

And thou who may’st learn e’en as much 
By misery, might deem this touch 


Of calm lips, ^oy enough to last 
Till life with all its whirl were past — 

TJ^is kiss, and memory of the morn 
Whereon the sweet desire was born." 

He trembled, and beseechingly 
Gazed on her “Ah, no, no,” said she, 

“ No more with thee this day I strive, 

E’en .IS thou prayedst will I give , 

Belike because I may not choose. 

Nay, nor may let my own soul loose 
Is It enow^” 

Once more he strove, 

W ith some sweet word to bless his love 
And might not , but she smiled and said 
“ The lovers of old time are dead. 

And so too shall it be with thee. 

Yea, hast thou heard no history 

Of lovers who outlived the love 

That once they deemed the world would move 

And so too m.ay it be w iih thee 

Nay stretch thy right hand out to me, 

Poor soul, and all shall soon be done " 

A gold ring with a dark green stone 
Upon his finger then she set, 

And said “ Ihou may’st repent thee yet 
The giving of this gift to-day , 

Be wise then ’ Cast the nng away, 

Give me mine own and get thee gone , 

For all the past, not so alone 
Shall thou and 1 then be, <is erst , 

Sad, longing, loving, not accurst ” 

She trembled as she spake, and turned 
Unto bis eyes a face that yearned 
With great desire, although hei eyes 
Seemed wonderful and cjverwise 
But pam of anger changed his face, 

He said ‘ ' I have compelled thy grace, 

But not thy love then , ao to me 
E'en as thou wiliest, and go free ” 

She murmuied “ N ly, what wilt thou have 
Thou prayedst and the gift I gave. 

Giving what I might not withhold. 

In spite of wisdom dear and cold 
— Alas, poor heart unsatisfied. 

Why wilt thou love? the vvorld is wide 
And holdeth many a joyous thing 
Why will thou for thy sorrow cling 
To that desire which resteth not. 

What part soevei thou hast got 

Of that whose whole thou ne'er shall gain ? 

Alas for thee and me ! most vain. 

Most vain to wrangle more of this ! 

Come then, where wait us woe and bliss, 
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Give me the swan-skin, Uy thee down. 

Nought doubting, on the beech-leaves brown ! 

What spell weighed on his heart but love 
1 know not, but nought mignt he move 
Except to do her whole command , 

He lay ado^vn, and on his hand 
Rested his cheek , his eyes grew dim, 

Yet saw he the white beech-trunks slim 
At first , and his fair footed love 
He saw ’twivt sun and shadow move 
Close unto him, and languidly 
Her rosy fingers did he see 
About the ruffled sw an-skin white. 

Even as when that strange delight 
First maddened him , then ciirniner grew 
His sight, and yet withal he knew 
That over him she hung, and blessed 
His face with hei sweet eyes, till rest. 

As deep as death, ,is si ft as sleep, 

Across his troubled heart did creep , 

And then a long time seemed gone by 
And ’niid soft herbage did he he 
With shut eyes, half awake, and seemed 
Some dream foi gotten to have dreamed. 

So sweet, he fam would dream again , 

Then came bacK memory with a pain 
Like death first heard of, with a cry 
And fear swift born of memory 
He oped his tves, that da/ccl with light 
Long kept from them, saw nought aright , 

But something kind, and ’-omething fair. 
Seemed yet to be anigh ’«irt there. 

Whereto he stretcheu his arms, that met 
Soft hands, and Ins own hands were set 
On a smooth cheek, he seemed to know 
From days agone , 

“ Sweet, sweet doth blow 
Ihe gentle wind, ’ he said, “ \vher«as 
Surely o’er blossoms it doth pass 
If any there be made so sweet." 

And as he spake, his lips did meet 
In one unhoped, undreamed-of kiss. 

The very heart of all his bliss 

Like waking from an ecstasy, 

Too sweet for truth it seemed to be, 

Waking to lile full satisfied 
When he arose, and side by side, 

Cheek touching cheek, hand laid in hand, 
They stood within a marvellous land. 

Fruitful, and summer-like, and fair 
The light wind sported with her hair. 

Crowned with a leaf-like crown of gold. 

Or round her limbs drave lap and fold 
Of her light raiment strange of hue 
That earthly shuttle never knew , 


From overhead thib blossoms sweet 
Fell soft, pmk-edged upon her feet, 

I hat inoved the now, as her voice 
Made the soft scented air rejoice 
And made him tremble , murmunng 

These are the meadows of my home, 

My home and thine , much have I now * 
To tell thee of, and much to show 
Is It with thee, love, as with me. 

That too muf'h of felicity 
Maketh thee sad ■‘yet sweet it is 
That little sadness born of bliss 
And thought of death, and memory 
That even this perchance goes by.” 

Too glad his eyes now made his heart 
To let his tongue take any part 
In all his joy afraid he felt, 

As though but for a while he dwelt 
Upon the outer ledge of heaven, 

And scarce he knew how much was given 
Of all his heart had asked, as she 
Led softly on from tree lo tree 
He shut his eyes that he might gam 
Some image of the world of pain. 

Some roughness of the world cast by, 

The more his heart to satisfy, 

The more to sound the depths of bliss 
1 hat now belike was ever his 


But thet erMithal the dream dtd break. 
And Gregory sat up, stark awake. 

And gazing at ihe :iurf-line white. 

Sore yearning for some lost delight. 
Some pleasure gone, he knew not what , 
hor all that dream was clean forgot. 

So rising with a smile and sigh, 

Ht gat him backward pensively 
Unto the tent, and passed between 
The sturdy sleepers, all unseen 
Of sleep-bound tyes, sore troubled yet 
That he must needs his dream forgei 
So on his rough bed down he lay, 

A nd thought to zoake until the day , 

But scarce had time to turn him round 
Eie the lost wonder was well found 
By sleep , again he dreamed that ht. 

Sat it the King's feAivity, 

Again did thtit sweet tale go on, 

But now the stran^ei -^uest was gone 
As though he had not been, and he 
Himself, Star-gazing Gregory, 

Sat by King Magnus, clad in gold,. 
And in such wise tfue sequel told. 


aos 


Come, 
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' 4M*uoi tti* that bliss* and part ^treof, 
Full-fed with choioest gifts of love, 

The happy lover lived nght long 
Till e'en the names of woe and wrong 
Had he forgotten.— Of his bliss 
Nought may we tell, for so it is 
That verse for battle-song is meet, 

And singi^of sorrow piercmg-sweet, 

And weaves the tale of heavy years 
And hopeless grief that knows no tears 
Into a smooth song sweet enow, 

For fear the winter pass too slow , 

Yet hath no voice to tell of Heaven 
Or heavenly joys for long years given, 
Themselves an unmatched melody, 

Where fear is slam of victory. 

And hope, held fast in arras of love, 

No more the happy heart may move 
Sweet souls, grudge not our dreanhead, 

But let the dying mourn their dead 
With what melodious wail they will • 

Even as we through good and ill 
^Grudge not your soundless happiness, 
'Ttirough hope whereof alone, we bless 
Our woe with music and with tears 

Now deems the tale that three long years 
John m that marvellous land abode. 

Till something like a growing load 
Of unacknowledged longing came 
Upon him, mingled with a shame. 

Which happiness slew not, that he 
Apart from his own kind must be, 

Nor share their hopes and fears withal 
A gloom upon his face did fall, 

His love failed not to note, and knew 
Whither his heart, unwitting, drew 

And so It fell that, on a da> , 

As musing by her side he lay, 

She spake out suddenly, and said 
“ What burden on thv soul is laid? 

What veil through which thou canst not see ? 
» Thmk'st thou that I hide aught from thee?" 

He caught her m his arms, and cried, 

‘ ' What IS It that from love can hide ? 

Thou knowest this, thou knowest this » ” 

“Alas," she said, “ yet so it is 
That fiever have I told to thee 
Wlhat danger crept toward thee and me > 
How could I spoil the lovesome years 
With telling thee of slow-foot fears. 

Or shade the sweetness of our home 
With what perchance might never come ? 

But now we may not turn aside 
From the sharp thorn the rose did hide," 


He turned on her a troubled face. 

And said, ** Wbat is it, from what place 
Comes trouble on us? " 

She flushed red 
As one who lies, and stammering said . 

** In thine own land, where while kgo 
Thou dwel edst, doth the danger grow. 

How thmkest thou? hast thou such a heart. 
That thou and I a while may part 
To make joy greater in a while?" 

She smiled, but something m her smile 
Was like the heralding of tears, 

When lonely pain the grieved heart bears 
Hut he sprang up unto his feet, 

Glad ’gainst his will, and cried “ O sweet, 
Fear nought at all, for certainly 
Thy fated fellow still am I , 

Tell me the tale, and let me go 
The Highest way to meet the foe " 

Something there was, that for a while 
Made her keep silence , with a smile 
His bright flushed visage did she note, 

And put her hand unto hei throat 
As though she found it hard to breathe , 

At last she spake 

“ 1 he long years seethe 
With many things, until at last 
From out their caldron is there cast 
Somewhat like poison mixed with food , 

1 o leave the ill, and take the good 
Were sweet indeed, but nowise life, 

Where all things ever are at strife 
Thou, knowing not belike, and I, 

Wide-eyed indeed and wilfullv, 

Through these ihiee >ears have ever striven 
To take the sweet of what was given 
And cast the bitter half aside , 

But fate his own time well can bide. 

And so It fares with us to-day. 

Bear this too, that 1 may not say 
W’hat danger threatens , thou must go 
Unto thy land and nothing know 
Of what shall be — a hard, hard part 
For such as thou, with patient heart 
To sit alone, and hope and wait, 

Nor strive in anywise with fate. 

Whatever doubt on thee may kill, 

Unless by certain sign I call 
On thee to help me to this end 
Each dav at nightfall shah thou wend 
Unto that place, where thou and I 
First met , there let an hour go by. 

And if thereby nought hap to thee 
Of strange, then deem thou certainly 
All goeth, or too well or ill 
For thee to help, and bide thou still.'* 
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She had arisen, side^by side 
They stood now, and ait red had died 
From out his face, most wan he grew, 

He faltered forth ; 

“Would that I knew, 

If thou hadst ever loved me, sweet 1 
Then surely all things would I nr ^et 
With good heart." 

Such a trouble came 
Across his face, that she, for shame 
Of something hidden, blushed olood-red, 

Then turned all pale again, and said 
“Thou knowest that I love tliee well I 
What shall I do then ? can I tell 
In one short moment all the love 
1 hat through these years my heart did move? 
L'ome nigher, love, and look at me, 

1 nat thou m these mine eyes mayst see 
If long enow this troubled dream, 

That men call life, mine heart may deem 
To love thee in " 

His arms he cast 
About her and his tears fell fast, 

Mor was she dry-eyed , slowly there 
Did their lip** part, her fingers fair 
Sought for his h.ind 

“ ( ome, love," she said, 
“Time wears , " withal the way she led 
Unto the place where first he woke 
Betwixt a hawthorn and an o<ilc, 

And said “ Lie down, and dream a dream, 
That nought leal then may \ asttd seem 
When next we meet • vet licar a word 
Ere sleep conies thou mayst well be stirred 
Bv idle talk, or longings vain, 

To wish me in thine arms again , 
f^ong then, but let no least word slip 
Jf sach a longing past thy lip , 

For if thou dost, so strangely now 
Are we twain wedded, 1 and thou, 

And that same golden green-stoned ring 

Is token of so great a thing 

Thp t at tny v\ oni I needs must come, 

Whereso I be, unto thine home , 

And so were both of us undone : 

Because the great-eyed glaring sun 
That lights your world, too mighty is 
To look upon our secret bliSs 
—What more to say or e’er thou sleep ? 

[ would I yet had time to weep 
All that J would, then many a day 
Would pass, or thou shouldst go away. 

But time wears, and the hand of fate, 

For all our weeping, will not wait. 

—Yet speak, before sleep wrap thee round, 
That I once more may hear the sound 
Df thy sweet voice, if never more " 


For ail her words she wept ngfal sore, 

“ What wouldest thou ? " he said m tarn, 

“ Tbw know'st for thee and peace I yearn 
Past Vords— but now thy lips have s^ed 
Mv lips with mystenes unrevealed ; 

How shall I pray, this bitter morn, 

That joy and me atwam hath torn? 

While yet as in a dream it is , 

Both bliss and this strange end of h \5S. 

Ah, what mort ■ n I say thereof? 

That never any end oiTove 
I know, though all m> bliss hath end „ 

That where thou w iliest 1 will wend, 

Abide where thou wouldst have me stay, 

Pass bitter day on bitter day 
Silent of thee, and make no sign 
Of all the love and life divine, 
lhat IS my life and knowledge now." 

And with that word he lay a-low 
And by his side she knelt, and took 
His last kiss with a lovely look, 

Mingled of utmost love and ruth 
And knowledge of the hidden truth 
And then he heard her sing again 
Unknown words to a soft low strain, 

Till dim his senses waxed, nor knew 
What things were false, and what were true, 

Mid all the things he saw and heard, 

But still among str.inge-plumaged bird. 

Strange fruited tree, and sirangt-clad maid, 

And horrois making not afraid 
Of Chang’ ng man, and dim -eyed beast, 

— Thiough all he deemed he knew at least 

lhat ovir him his true-love hung 

And ’twixt lui sobs m sweet voice sung 

T hat mystic song, until at last 

Into the dreamless land he passed 

Of deep, dark sleep without a flaw 

Where nought he heard and nought he saw. 

Amidst unreasoning huge surprise, 

Remembering nought, he oped his eyes 
And leapt up swiftly, and there stood 
Blinking upon a close beech-wood 
As one who knew not aught ot it , 

Yet in a while 'gan memory flit 
Across him, and he muttered low 
Unwitting w’ords said long ago 
When he was v el a child , then turned 
To wiiere the mtumn noon-sun burned 
Bright on a cleared space of the wood, 

Where midst rank grass a spruce-tree stood, 

Tall, grey-trunked, leafless a long way, 

And memorj' of another day, 

Like to a dream within a dream 
Therewith across his heart *gan gleam, 
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And gazing up into the tree, 

He raised his right arm suddenly, 

E’en as he fain \^ould climb the same , 
Then, as his vision clearer came, 

He muttered, “ Nay, gone is the nesi 
Nor IS It spnng-tide , it were best 
Unto the stead to hurr} back, 

Or else my dinner may I lack, 

For father’s grip is dost enow ’’ 

And therewithal, with head hung low 
Even as one who needs not sight, 

And looking noi to left not light, 

Through blind \\a\s of the wood ht went 
Seeming as he were right intent 
On heavy thoughts, as well might be 
But scarcely waked yet verily, 

Or knowing in what place he was 
In such wise swiftly did he pass 
Without a chtek str ughl tlirougli tin. wood, 
Until on the slope-side ht stoot^ 

Where all its tangUs \\< it cle.in done , 
There staying, while the iincloudtd sun 
Gleamed on the golden bia\eiRS 
That clad him, did ht raise his eyt s, 

And ’neath his shading h ind looked thence 
^nd saw o’er wdl-tilled close and ft uc 
A little knot of roofs betwet n 
Dark leaves, tlicir ridges bright and git n 
With spiky house-leek , and with d 
Man unto man did he hear call 
Afar amid the fields below , 

And then a hoarse loud horn 'trail blow 
No point of war, but peisint tall 
To hurry tow an.! the sttaming hall 
Then as a itd spark lights a fi mu 
Among light straw, ill memory cam< 
Bxck-mshing on his htait, and ht 
' Cian think uf jov and misery, 

Trouble and hope, in tangk d WRt , 

Till longing m hi-, htart 'gaii ri-,,. 

Fretting with in^ubiou, t estasy 
All else to nought 

So pen-.ivi.lv 

Down the hill-side ht shppi d and c u\ 

All folk unto the homestead d’ iw 
And noted how a honit man tli n 
Turned round unto tlu hillside b u< 

Whereas amid tlie sun he went, 
dhen side-long to liis ft How btni 
And pointed and all turned abt'U 
And stood i while, as if m dtiubl 
Wlietht r foi hmi tlu v shoiilci nr>t sUiv 
Yet went at last upon iht ir wa^ 

Now ihfitat somewhat did he smile 
And walked the slower for a while 
As though with something of a can 
1 o meet outside no loiterer 


1 hen went on at a swifter pace 
And all things with familiar face 
Gazed on him , till again the shame 
Of not being of them o’er him canu 

Most fair to peaceful htart was all , 
Windless the ripe fruit down did fall, 

The shadows < 'f the large* grey leaves 
Lay grey upon the oaten shelves 
By the garth -wall as lie passed by , 

The startled ousel-cock did cry, 
from tht ycvv-trcc by the gate 
H< flew , the speckled lien did wait 
\\ ith outstretched neck his coming in, 

I he March-hatclud cockt rcl gaunt and thin 
C towed shiilly, while his clcki thrust 
His stiff wmg-fcathers in tlu dust 
1 hat grew awuaiy uf the sun 
I he oM and oiu-eyed c irt-liorsc dun, 

The middi nstcad went hobbling round 
Blowing the light stiaw fnjm tlu ground 
With curious e\is iht drakt ]Hired in 
O’lr the birns dusk, whcii dust and din 
Wi re c'casing now i littli spirt 

I lure loi a wiiile with inxious fact 
Yi t smiling thert with d, John stood, 

I lu n l(n\ lid tlu poic h of t irvcn wood 
11^ iinntd, .md liearktnt ti t<; the lium 
Of mingled spiendi th it tlienee did come 
I hiough the dumb clatter of the liill. 

Lest an\ woid piiehancc might fall 
I non his eits to t< 11 of aught 
'1 it it ih ingt or de itli thereto had brought , 
^'id, M telling so dt I nu fl lu eould heai 
H”- 1 ith< r's voict bat nothing t h ai , 
tie n a p.iu'-* , iiui then igam 
1 h' min d< ti <^peee h ot m ud-. aufl mt n 
Again some woid i m« mix r< d 
I'roru old d.»\s hi f liomi ht said, 

And pullt d his hof)d ibom his blow, 

And wita will, iloubthil steps anti slow 
Unto tlu dc'ur, and took the liorn, 

\\ Inch his own hand did once adorn, 

And blew a loud, clear bla-,t thereon, 

And pnslii d the dooi , the n like a sun 
New come to a dull wmld lie stood, 
(j]e*aiinng with gold from sliot to litjod, 
ill th( dusk doorway of tht* pi icc 
Wlu ne'c toward hun now niriied evt*ry face. 

hioin ’nt ith his hood he g i/t d around, 
\nd soothly iheie few g ^ps he found , 
Aiindrnobt iT the upper board 
His brt^thrt n ‘-at, I hon/lf and 1 hord , 

He s i\v his sue, h df nsen up 
I'roin the high-seit, a silver cup 
III his brown hand , and by his sitlc 
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His mother o'er hf r barm-cloth wide 
Gazed forward somewhat timidly 
1 he new-comer s bright weed to see 
Small change in these indfed, John though^. 
By lapse of days had yet bt u wrought , 

And for the rest, but one or two 
Ihere were, lie deemed, of hioes new 
'I here opcn-tvc'i, beer-c in in liand, 

And staring did the daniseK stind 
As he had knovv*^’ th* ni , tin le he saw 
Haldor the Iitlandei half diaw 
His heavy '^hort-sword forth, as he 
1 he gleam of gold md ttjcl hd see 
Flash suddcnl\ acic - the door — 

An old man skilled in ancient lore, 

And John'' o\.n f(*stLr-siit vvithal 

But on out 1 id Old John s eves fall 
He nt ( os mu'.: noti - i uonum in< d 
O’er Ihord, and i ni li lx r face w is scieened 
By his wide bush oi lignt red hair 
Yet might he sti that she w is fair, 

Anri (It c mod his brothi i nt wly wed. 

And nov\ , is tlioiights ran through In^ head 
About the lax that Ik should tdl, 
ills *-110 as oiit who kntwMight well 
Wlnt 'iiannci'' unto ran w^ri meet, 

Ros< Tip and cm d lioiu out h s S' at 

“ Kniglit, or fill loid, \vh tso thou h ' , 

If thou iiuijst shall a bondei s feist, 

Sit bv UK (. It and dunk tiiv fill , 

For tins niv h.ill opm si h 
lo pt* refill mtn of I'l degree ” 

Strang! ’-i citk d his own voice there to oe 
To John, i- Ik in u ignt d sinieh said 
“ nr hanks hi\t. thou foi thy goodhhead 
And vvt IcoiiK , goc^dm in , < i rtaml^ 
flungi} and wiary foo. .ini 1, 

And fain of T! st, and strange* withal 
To this youi land, for it did fall, 

J 1 at e en now as I chanced to ndc 
I light! d by I watersidi 
f o slake mv thirst , and just as I 
Was drinking ihtiefroin 'agtrly, 

A blue-wing(‘d ja> new-1 lU htd in spring. 
Must needs start foith and fall to smg 
His Viliam plain-song o er my heaa , 

And like a gho^t come fiom the dead 
Was that unto rny hoise, I trow, 

Who swerved and went off quick enow. 

To leave me as i gangrcl churl.” 

“ Ihou seemti.t likcr to an Karl,” 

His father said , “ but come to meat. 

To hungry men are bannocks sweet ” 


So by uis father's side he sat 
And ot tl t honitly he ate, 

Remembered well , aial oft Ik sighed 
To think how far away aud wide 
The years had .wt him from all this. 

And how that .‘ll-de\ouring bliss 

"fad made the simple life of old 

As a dull tale too often told 

But as he sat thereby, full oft 

The goodwife's eyes wa\e!i sad . nd soft. 

Beholding h ^he muttered low' 

“ Alas ^ fair lip,, 1 ought to know, 

Lik unto lips that oik f hung hire , 

Eyes like to eyes that once were dear 
V htii all that boih 1 could hold, 

And flaxen-v bite wa> haii of gold.” 

So muttered she, biu said net aught 
Aloud. Now the fair damsel i r ought 
Mead to the gay-clad ni in, and he 
Beheld her beauty thoiigtitfully, 

As she shook back he i Joik’ of hair. 

And swung iside ix i figuic fair. 

And clasped the cup with fingers slim. 
And pouted and reiehcd it forth to him , 
Then lus heart changf d ag.iin with shame 
As cold cup and warm fingers came 
Into his hand, the whilt his eyes 
A look in hers must needs surprise 
'I hat in ide him flush, ind she — the red 
O'er face and neck and bosom spre ad 
And her hand tremblt d , I hord the while 
(ja/( d on her with a foolish smile 
Across his w'lde face bo went by 
The hoiii '> that fc'stivity. 

And then the boards were set aside ; 

But the host prayed his guest to bide 
As long as he had will theieto, 

And therewuth lo the field did go 
With sons and homemen, leaving John 
Among the women-folk alone. 

So these being set to rock and wool, 
John sat him down upon a stool 
And ’gan to pionder dreamily, 

’Mid longings, on the days gone by, 

And many a glance did Thord*'- wife steal 
Upon him as she plied the reel 
Not noted miich, though once or twice 
His pensiv! eyes did meet her eyes. 

And troubled and abashed theieat 
He reddened. But the goodwife sat 
Meanwhile, and ever span ami span 
With steady fingers, and yet wan 
Her face was grown , her mouth and eyes 
Seemed troubled with deep memories. 
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At last to Thord’s wife did she turn 
And said 

“ If honey we would earn 
Against Yule-tide, the weaving-rooni 
Must hear the clattei of the loom 
Ere the long weh is fully done , 

So, Thorgeid, thiulier get thet gone. 

Thou, Asa, to the clotli-room go 
And wait me there , and fur \ou two, 

Maiy and Kirslin, Ixst wtie y« 

Sitting in Thorgeid’s conipuiy, 

'I o give her hf Ip with leel and thread 
And shuttle.’ 

1 h( row ith, as she s ud, 

So did they, and wi nt, oik and all , 

But in the. doorw ly of the hill 
Did Ihorgerd for a moment st uid. 

Holding lur gownskiit in her li uid, 

Her body swa\ mg daintih , 

Nor cired to hold aback a sigh 
Nor son, nor mothei nottd h< i, 

A little time thu tw iin sat theie 

Nor spake, though twice the goodwifc strove, 

But fear forbide her longue to move , 

Noi had he noted much foi sooth 
Midst his own longing \nd self ruth, 

Her looks of loving and of doubt 
So from the hall end she pass out, 

And left him ilitu alone, ind soon. 

So longing dc ilt th it itt( nioon 
That, fallen to musing junsivcly, 

In the lone hall, now sc iice might he 
Know if hi^) Ik ait wt u gl id or s id , 

And tunes within his held he had 
Of ancient songs Ic arm long ago, 

He mcrnbcit d well through bliss and woe, 

And now withal a love ''Onie st ivt 
He inuimmf d to a measuie grave , 

Scarce thinking of its sense tlic while 
Bt t as he s.a the re, with a smile 
Cana handmaid X-, i bac k, who bare 
Heaped in Iki irms embroidt'rtd gear, 

Which bv his fctt did she let kdl, 

Then gat Ik r gone fioni (jiu the h.dl , 

John, startlf fl, teased ,o\nile liis drone 
To gaze upon the ge^ar east down, 

And saw a dark blue tloik an i hood 
Wi ought with strangc‘ needlework ind rude 
I hat showed the sun and st ms and nuion , 
Then, gazing, Tohii re me ii'b'^ted sejon 
How for Yule sport fejiir ve ir agoiie 
J hat selfsame raiment he dul on, 

And thinking on that bygone mirth 
His own rich cloak he cast to earth, 

And did on him half wittingly 
That long forgotten bravery ; 

And though the sun was warm that day 
b 


He hugged himself m his old wav 
Within the warmth of fold on fokl 
As though he came from emt the cold 
And 'gan the hall to pac; about , 

And at the last must ik eds bteak out 
Into a song u memb'Mcil well, 

That of the ( hristrnas joy did tell 

Outlandt rs, wIkmicc e'ome ye last ? 

///< SH070 in the sinti and tJu laind 07i the door 
1 hroiigh what groe n si is and gie it have y c jiassed ? 
Mifibirth and maids, <:fand forth on the floor 

hrom far aw n , O m isu is mine, 

1 he sri>70 in the stint and the 7oind on the door, 
Wt* come lobe'll \ou goodlv witu', 

AIins*rtls and maids, stand foitn on tin Jluoi 

hrom f ir iw \y wc come to you, 

7 he snO(i> in the stmt and t/u 70ind on the door, 
ToUllofgu It liding'. sli mgf and trut 

fMindrth and ma' is, stand forth on ihi Jloor 

Ncw^, news of the Tr.nitv, 

Put moia in tfu ditt* ,nd tfu 7oind on iht door. 
And M.irv u'd lose'ph from o\ti the '•e i' 

Minstnls I nd maids, s^and forth on tfu jlooi 

hor as we wandered fir and wuh , 

1 In mo70 in tht stmt and tfu 70ind on tfu door 
Wnu h ip do ve deem the re should us betide * 
Mind) els and mauls, stand forth on tht floor 

Under i bent whem the night w dM p, 

1 ht sno'-o tTi tfu stmt ana du 7otna on the door 
'I h e ^ ly thie(‘ ^hcfilierds t< iie’i ig then ‘'het p 
Minstf^h and maiu ‘ t utd ft tth on tht Jloor 

“ O y e she [>hf rds, wh It hav^ \t s*in, 

Tht sr 070 in the s/>( t and tfu 7vitid on tfu door 
To si ly yoiK scaro v, iiui ht il your letn^” 

\]ind} Js mi mai is, :>tand Jortk on tfu floor 

" In an o\-^till this night wt suvv, 

1 ht sno7o in the stmt and tfu 7otnd on tfu door, 
A bibe and a m.ud williont i flaw 

\findrcU and mauls, stand fort/i on tfu Jloor 

" Ihtiewas an old m milieu bcMtle, 

I ht f7/<w in tfu strn t an f tfu ''oind on the door. 
His h ui w rs white and In', hood was wide 
Minsiitls and mauls, stand Jortfi on the Jloor, 

*' \nfl a^ we ga/cd tin . tlung upon, 

7 he sno,o in the fin* and the ivind on the door, 
ThO'.e tw.im kneh clown to the Little One 
Minstrch and mauls, stand forth on the floor 
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“ And a marvellou'; son 5 wo btraight did hear, 
7 'fu ^now tn tfh and ^hc xaind on the door 

That slew our .sorrow an(i healed our care " 
Minstnh a>id tmui^, s/u 7 ui jor/h on float 

Neva's of a fair and a niarvfllous iliinr^, 

Tilt snoio in flu stmt and Hit luind on the door 
Nowell, no\v< ; , lunvtil \\( sin^ ' 

Mimtrch and in nd^, \(an '' forth on the flooi 

So sang lit, and iri pen^-ivo ni < 

He si^liod, but liftin" up hi^ ' vi s 
Beheld’ nior'K’ ‘ tandiru; nit^h, 

Looking njjon niin pitifull) 
lie ran to her, ior now he kntw 
Hi r yean HU’ lo\(, lonnd )i< r lit threw 
Strong aims ind ciif d tuit 

“ Su It 1-., 

0 mothi r, th u onu d u of bll'^^ 

1 still in i\ Iti • t sinet 1 
I o thf t It least w ill ii« \ ( r he 
Of what ] am, ind wn it I hoi>' , 

And with v\h 't 1 1 thin ' 1 nin t cope, 

Sit thou asidi md lo(»k not ‘■tiange 
Whin of ni\ ploM nul gti it <hing< 

1 shah ti Ii t\f i '-n< 1) 1 t ill 
As bt I for ail I'laig 111 i\ i\ iil 
And if thou wouldst kiiow mi Iv 
jMi anwhilt. how rn ut< is 1 m w 'th me, 

I liH thing of all thing-i in > ^ 1 ti 11 , 

1 h ivt bte'n liajijiv ind 1 nt il wi 11, 

But now with blintl e\' s m i t iw I't 
Sonn un*^! in, h -‘'i ' ' liKii ot fate, 

Btfoii dn dtoppint, f tin •'tale 
Shall inaki in i nding to tin t d* , 

Or blithe < 1 sid dunk not nn inwhile 
That fi u inv hi 1. 1 lull n<wv tx guile 
Cf all tilt jov I hui in thu 

She wf ])t ibiuit hini teiuiedv 
A long wlnli , i le sMl n.ight sa\ night ; 

Then she drew b.iek and some strange thought 
'^iirred in hi i lie at bi like for she 
Ga/ed at his sjiU ndunr tnmdlv, 

(For the rude doik to Midi w is cast ,) 

And whispertti iitmbhnf at the last 

“rair art thou come <igain, swed son. 

And ^ure a long wav ha'^t thou goiii 
I durst not asL *hei where but this 
I ask thee by the first swii t kiss, 

Wherewith I kissed ih\ new-boin f lee 
Long since within tlu groaning-place — 

If thou hast been far, that thou 
( anst tell to me grown old, son, now, 

Through wearv life, unsatisfied 
Deiress, and hngeiing hopi untried — 


If thou canst tell me of thv ruth, 

What t ng I’iiere m ji hes o’ truth, 

In what the new faitn aiih of tho ,e 
Great glories n{ the h< aenly clobe, 

And how that }) >or fi- k iwirincd on earth 
SnaU meet then 111 in lov and mirth?” 

Smiling with pity and suipn . 

He looked into her wistful s 

And kissed her brow du^ewilh nut said 

‘ Nought know 1 , mothfi, of th dead, 

M >re thin thou dot- kt be— wt. livt 
Has day at least, gn at io\ to give 
J'Mch unto othi , but the tale 
ivlust come from lute about the dali 
And what Ini', happi d then in, smci 1 
rhit summer evf w h* off to liy 
Wdiat thing bv follv might b w rough. 

When strength ,ind wucloin t mie to nougnt ' 

She smiled aimd-t In ’ l( us md there 
She told him ill h'* f un w iM ht ir. 

And Inppily the\ ti!k< d til^ i vt , 

\\ hen the men f 'Ik ti’' fit Id did It 
\ik1 t’’ it iht m to the h ik, ind tlnm 
W as great n )oK mg of ill nun 
Whlhin a whili , for, ckiak md hood 
Thrown off, in edirttnng gi u |olm stood 
And nanud hii' • If , Nct st luilv now 
H Is fitlu 1 oiirsl In', aim." to throw 
Round his son’s neck, n numbering 
How' lu hid thought him "Ucli .1 thing 
As SI ircc was meet his bn ad to win 
Small thought hid lolin of that old sin, 

'Sei, SI I had lu iri to think of aught, 

But when agiin he should tu. brought 
Face unto ficc with Io\e ind ^low 
The leaden minutes hngeud now , 

Nor eould he fail to hope that he 
That very hour her 1 lei would see , 

Needs must he hope that his strong love, 

So sole the he.< i in hei must move, 

That she no more might bear his pim 

Ihit veiy hour he thoiiglit again — 

Tliat \ery hour , woi vorfh the wmle 
Why should his heail not fti I m r smile 
Now, nowP-O weai\ time, O hi. 
ronsumed m endless, iisek "S -"trife, 

To wash from out the hnjiJe'^s clay 
Of heaw d^y and heavy dnv 
Some specks of golden love, 10 ke<“p 
Our hearts from m idness eie wt ' ep * 

Good w'elcome, 'f of clowmish kind, 

Did John from both hi'^ Virethren find. 
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And from the homemen , Thorgerd seemed 
Afe somewhat less of him she deemed 
Than heretofore, and smiled, as she 
Put uo her fair cheek daintily 
To take his kiss. . So went the night 
Midst mirth and manifold delight, 

Till John at last was left alone 
To think upon the strange day gone, 

Scarce knowing yet, if nearer drew 
His bliss because it was gone through 

Now in such wise, day passed by day. 

Till heavier on him longing lay. 

As still less strange it was to wake 
And no kind kiss of welcome take, 

And welcome with no loving kiss, 

Kind eyes to a new day of bliss , 

And as the days passed o er his head 
Sometimes he needs must wake m oread. 

That all the welfare, that did seem 
To be his life, was but a dream. 

Or all at least slipped swiftly by 

Into a wretched memory 

Yet would hope leave him not, yea, whiles 

Wrapped round about by her strange guiles 

All seemed to go right well, and oft 

Would memory grow so sweet and soft, 

I hat scarce the thing it imaged, had 
More might in it to make him glad. 

Well may ye deem that midst all this 
His brooding face would cloud the bliss 
Of many a boisterous night , his sire 
Would mutter, “ He has clomb up higher. 

But still is moonstruck as before , ” 

His brethren ill his silence bore, 

Yet feared him , such a tale he told 
T. hat in that mead he did behold 
Strange outland people come that morn, 

By whom afa^ he had been borne 
Into a fair hand, where, he said, 

1 hnving, the king s child did he wed 
Within a while , “ Now, when once more 
Their keels shall leave their noble shore. 

At Norway will they touch, and then 
Back go I with those goodly men, 

Now 1 have seen my land and kin ” 

Fair Thorgerd ever sought to w'ln 
Kind lopks of him, and |hany a day 
She from the hall would go away 
To rage within some secret place, 

That all the sweetness of her face. 

Her lingering fingers, her soft word, 

'Twixt red half-opened lips scarce heard. 

Had bought for her so little ruth , 

Although there seemed some times, m sooth. 


SUN AND WEST OF THE MOON. 

When John, grown weary of the strife 
Within him between dreams and life, 
Must think it not so over ill 
To watch her hand the shuttle fill, 

While on her cheek the red and white 
Flickered and changed with new' delight. 
And hope of being a thing to move 
That dreamy man to earthly love 

So autumn fell to winter-tide, 

And ever there did John abide, 

’Mid hope deferred and longing fierce. 
That strove the heavy veil to pierce , 

And how so strong his love might be, 

Yet were there tides of miseiy, 

When, in his helpless, hopeless rage. 

He felt himself as in a c?g(. 

Shown to the gaping world , again 
Would heavy languor dull his pain, 

And make it possible to live, 

And wait to see if fate w'ould give 
Some pleasure yet ere all was done. 

Meantime, with every setting sun, 

U nto the meadow as she bade 
He went, and often, half afraid, 

Half hopeful, did he watch the night 
Suck slowly m the hngtnng light , 

But of the homefolk, though all knew 
Whither his feet at evening drew. 

Yet now so great a man he was, 

None asked him why he needs must pass 
Each eve along the self-same way. 

Save Thorgerd, who would oft waylay 
His leet returning, and would watch 
Some gesture or some word to catch 
From his unwanness , and whiles 
Her tender looks and words and smiles 
Would seem to move him now, and she 
Laughed to herself delightedly , 

And as the days grew heavier 
To John, he oft would gaze on her, 

At such times as she tripped along, 

And wonder w here would be the wrong 
If he should tell her of his tale , 

Withal he deemed her cheek grew pale. 
As unto Yule-tide drew the days, 

And oft into her eyes would gaze 
In such kind wise, that she awhile 
Forgot her foolishness and guile, 
Surprised by sparks of inner love 

Yet nothing a long while did move 
His mouth to fatal speech, until 
When the snow lay on moor and hill 
And It was Yule-day, he did go 
•Twixt the high drift o’er beaten snow 
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Unto the meadow, as the day 
Short, wmd-bewildered, died away 
And so, being come unto the thorn 
Where first that bitter love was born, 

He gazed around, but nothing saw 
Save endless waste of grev clouds draw 
O'er the white waste, whih cold and blind 
The earth looked , e’en the north-west wind 
Found there no long abiding-place, 

But ever the low clouds did ^hase. 

Nor let them weep their frozen tears 

Strange is it how the gru vi d heart bears 
Long hnurs and days and months of woe, 

‘\s dull and Icaac as they go, 

And makes no sign, yea, and knows not 
How gn at a burden it hath got 
Upon it, till all suddenly 
Somt thought catet hteded shall flit by, 

That teats tla veil as b\ it goes 
With seeming ( \u U‘ss hand, and shows 
The shrinking soul thu detp ibv^s 
Of days to conic all baie of bliss 
And now with John t tn so it fared. 

He saw his woe and longing bared 
Befoie his lye-^, as slow and slow 
The twilight cit pt across the snow, 

Like to the dying out of hofx' , 

And suddenly he needs must cope 
With that in-rushing of despair 
Long held aback, till ill Things there 
Seemed giown his fots, his prison w ill ; 

And, whilso good thing- befall 

lo others of tin wide wuild, nc 

W” IS left done widi misery 

Why should he hold his peace or strive 

Amid tin se men as man to hvt 

Who rtcked not of him ^ Ihcn he cried 

“Would Cjod, w'ould (jod, mat 1 had died 
Before the accuisid naint of Love 
My miseiablc heait did move ' 

Why did I lea\e thee m such wise, 

False heart, with lovesorne, patient eyes, 

And soul mttnl to do thy wilP 
And why, why must I love thee still, 

And long foi thee, and cast on thee 
Blessings wrung out of misery, 

1 rat will not bless thee, if in sooth 
On my wrecked hfart thou hast luth? 

O come, come, come to me, my love, 

If aught my heait thy ht 11 1 may nawe, 

For I am wretched and alone, 

With head grown wild, heart turned to stone, 
Come, if there yet be truth m thee • ” 

He gazed about him timorously 
While thus he spake, as though he thought 


1 o see some sudden marvel wrought 
In earth and heaven , some dreadful death, 
Some saght, as wht a jod thieateneth 
The world with speedv end , but still 
Unchanged, o’er mead and wold and hill 
Drave on the dull low twilight rack. 

Till all light seemed the sky to lack. 

And the snow shrouded earth to gam 
What It had lost. 

“ In vain, m vain ’ " 

He cried, “ and I was well be s rayed , 

She wept o -r m‘=‘ wlien I was laid 
Upon the grass b( side her feet, 

Because a pleasure sumewhat sweet 
She needs must lay .iside, while I — 

— What tears shall help my misery?" 

Then back he turned in e’en such mood 
As when one thing seems no more good 
Than is another , aad will si ems 
To move the body but bv d ' a ms 
Of ancient life and energy 
But as he wandered listlessly 
Midst the wind’s howling, and the drift 
Of light snow that its loict did lift, 

And gained at last the garth s great gate, 

He started back, for thtie did wait 
i\ grey form in the dull grey night. 

Yea, and a woman s , strange iffright, 
Strange hope possessed him, and he strove 
To cry aloud some woid o( love, 

But his voice failed him , she came nigh 
And drew up to him quietly. 

Not speaking when she reached his side 
Ht r hand unto his hand did glide 
And thi filed him with its soft warm touch 
He st ni mered 

“ Have I loved too much, 
Have I done wiong? I called thee, dear , 
Speak, love, and take away my fear ' ” 

A soft voice answered, “ O speak not ' 

I cannot bear my joy, o’er hot 
Waxeth my heart, w'hen in such wise 
Thou art changed to me — O thmc eves, 

I see them through the darksome night 
Gazing upon me ’ sweet delight ' 

How shall I deal with all riiy bliss ? 

So that the world know nought of this. 
When scarce now 1 may brt ’♦he or st md 
Holding thy lovesorne clinging hand ” 

Now therewith Thorgerd’s voice he knew, 
And from her hand his hand he drew, 

While o’er his heart tht re swept again 
The bitter blast of doubting pam. 

And scarce he knew who by his side 
Was going, as aloud he cried 
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vain I call ; thou comest not, 

AdSkll our love is quite forgot , 

Wnli new world hast thou got to rule ? 

What mockeries mak'st thou of the fool 
Who trusted thee? Alas, alas ’ 

Whatever ill may come to pass 
Still must I love thee " 

Now by him 

Went Thorgerd silent, every limb 
Tingling with madness and desire , 

Lo\e lit within her such a fiie 
As e’en that eve in nowise cooled, 

As of her sweet, fre^h hope befooled 
She strove to speak, and found no word 
To tell wlierewjth her heart was stirred. 

So on they went, she knowing nought 
The bitteiness of his ill thought. 

He heeding not in any wise 
The wretchedness of lier surprise, 

Until, thus fai estianged, they came 
To where the hall’s bright light did llmie 
Over a space of trodden snow 
Fastei a space then did she go, 

But, as they drew anigh tlie dooi, 

Stopped suddenly, and stood before 
'1 he musing, downcast man, and laid 
A hand upon his breast, and said. 

In a low smothered voice 

“ Wait now, 

And t|[^ me straightly wliat aidst thou 
'I o call me love, and then to ciy 
lliy love came not? I am anigh, 

\\ hat wouldst thou have, did 1 not move 
Thy cold heart ? am I not thy love? ’ 

Ihen, trembling as thost words she spoke. 
She cast to earth her heavy cluik , 

1 rom head to foot clad daintil> , 

Meet for that mtirv tide w^as she , 

A silvci girdle clasped around 

Hf 1 well-v\rought loins, her fan hair crowned 

With sihei, and hti gown enwrought 

With flowers wheieot that tide knows nought. 

Nor needed she that rich nttire 

To set a young man’s heart atire 

tor she was delicately madi 

As 13 the hly , there she svsavt d, 

Leaned forward to the strenuous wind 
Tn It hei gay raiment intertwined 
About hei light limbs (iazing there 
Bewildered with a stiange despiir, 

John saw' her beauty, jet m sooth 
Something witlnn him slew all ruth 
If fot a moment 

" Ah, what love, 

What love,” he cried, •' my heart should move, 
But mine own love, my w'orshipped sweet? 


Would God that her beloved feet 
Would bless our threshold this same night I 

Then, even as a sudden light 
Show's to some wretch the murderer’s knife 
Drawing anear his outworn life, 

Knowledge rushed o’er him, and too late 
Did he bethink him of the fate 
That threatened, and, grown wild and blind 
He turned to meet the western wind 
That hurried past him, thinking, “ Now 
At least the forniUss sky will show 
Some sign of mj undoing swift , 

Surely the sightless rack will lift 
To show some dreadful mistrv. 

Some image of the summer sky 
Defaced by the red lightning s sword ” 

So spalit^ he, and the fieice wind roared 
Amid the firs in sul'tn wist, 

But nothing met his feirlul eyes 
Save the grey wa>t( of night. Withal 
He turned round slowly to the h ill, 
'Irtmbimg, jtt doulirfnl of his heart, 
Doubtful t-f love Hut for h« i part 
Thorgerd, h ilf mad with lovt , li ui turned 
And fled from Inrn , a red spjot burned 
Amidst each smooth check, and her eyes 
Afire with furious jeilousies, 
tollowed him down the hail, as he 
W( lit toward the dan hstlesvl\ , 

And the loud horns blew up to meat, 

And restless were lur fevertd feet 
1 hrougliout the fi ist that now befell 

Now thcp'at nun weic seived right well. 
And most weie m« riv, and the hoin 
loill ott troin board to beard was borne , 

But no mead biewed of mortal man 
Could make Jolin s face less wild and wan , 
For a long w'hile he trembled sore 
Win ne’er the wesl-wind shook the door 
More than us wont , nor heeded he 
The curse of Thorgerd s niisi'ry 
Wild-gleaming from lier eyes , and when 
She feh to talk with the young men 
With hapless, haggard merriment, 

No pang tlirouqhout his heart there went : 
For clear across it were there borne 
Pictures of all tin hie forlorn 
That should be, yea, his life he saw. 
Unhelped and heavy-bui dt ned, draw 
Through the dull joyless years, until 
The bitter measure they should fill, 

And he, unlovea, unsatisfied, 

Unkissed, from foolish hope should hide 
Tn some dark coinei of death’s house 
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Yet, as the feast grew clamorous 
About him, and the night went past, 

The respite wrought on him at last, 

And from its midst did he begin 
A little rest from fear to win, 

And in the feast he joined and seemc.d 
No more as in their midst he dreamed. 

So passed a space, till presently 
As with a beaker laistd on high 
He stood, and called on some groit name 
Writ in the book of northe ru f.irne. 

Across the wind there came a sound 
As though afar a luun were wound, 

A dreadful sound to him , the men 
Sat heaikemng, till it camt again 
Nigher and shaiper now, rnd Tohn, 

Giown whit( 1 lid las left hand upon 
His btating ht art , and th' n once more 
Loud ring the lunn « losi by the door. 

And men began lu hastt to take 
Then weapons for tin ir safety’s sake , 

But John, the cup m Ins right hand, 

His left upon hi^ lu art did st ind, 

And might not either move nor speak. 

Then cried thegoodman, “ Not so weak 
Are we, but thf-e mav '.(11 conu in 
Unmet with weapons , thev -.ii ill wm 
All good things on this sti -mv night , 

Go welcome them to oiii delight , 

For on this merry tide f/f ^ nU 
Shall Cnrist the Lead ill inatttrs rule 

d htn opined tlicy the door, and strong 
The wild wind swipt the luill along, 

Driving the hangings hire and theie, 

Making the torihi ^ iiuidi' , 

Darkening thi fiieb But the re ithal 
An utter hush came o t » the hall, 

And no man spake of bad oi good , 

For in the midst of tin in tlu,ri stood 
\ white-clad woman, while as though 
A piece of fan nioonlittin snow 
Had enten d the red smoky hall. 

Then sweet speech on tin ir lars did fall 
Thrilling all heads through 

“Joy and peace 

Be on this house, and all increas- 
Of all good things ' and thou, my love, 

I knew Jiow sore de ir^ must move 
Thy longing heart, and 1 am come 
To look upon thee in thine home 
Come to me, give me welcome here • ” 

He stepped adown, and shame and fear 
Mixed with the joyful agony 


Of love and longing, as anigh 
He drew unto her loneliness, 

A moment, and his arms did press 
His own love to his he i./mg breast. 

And for an inslant of sweet rest 
Midst clinging hands and trembling kiss 
Did he forget all things but bliss , 

And still she murmured 

“ Now rejoice 

That far away I heard thy \oicp 
And car le ' te]oice this night a. least, 

And make gooci e iding to the feast ’ " 

Therewith from out his arms she drew , 
Yet held his hand still , scarce he knew' 

Of where he wus, and who were round, 

And strange and iiit his voice did sound 
Unto himself, as i ovv be spike 

“ Kinsmen, see lier, who fo’ my stkc 
H as left her mightv state and home, 

1 nr beyond wouls, that she might come 
With you a liUlt to abide • 

How say ye, are v® sitishtd 

Her sweet face in >our midst to sec?’ 

Therewith, though somewhat timidlv, 
Folk shouted , sooth, the v deemed her such 
As mortal man might scircely touch 
Or dare to love , with fear fulfilled, 

With shame of tlieir rough jovance chilled, 
They sat, scarce moving hut to John 
Some sweet faniili.ir thing seemed won 
Despitf^ his fear, as down the hall 
He led her if his eyes did fall 
On Ihcrgfrd's face, how might he heed 
The c.ngaish of unholpen need. 

That filled her heart with all despair, 

As on the twain her eyes did glare? 

Now softly to the fair high-seat 
With trembling hand he led his sweet, 

Who kissed the goodm.iri and goodwife, 
And wished tl em fair and happy lift , 

Then like the earth’s and heaven\ queen, 
She sat there beauteous and seient, 

Till, as men ga^ed upon her there, 

Joy of her beauty slew their fear , 

Hot grew their hearts now, as thev turned 
Eyes on het that with stringc iirht burned ; 
And wild md eager grtw the speech 
Wherewith they praised her each to each, 
As ’neath her eyes they sat 

If he 

Who knew the full felicity 

Of all they longed for, hushed at whiles, 

Might answer not her healing smiles 
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With aught but sad imploring eyes* 

Whtia he bethought him m what wise 
She there was come — ^yet none the less 
Amid bewildered happiness 
The time went by , until at last 
Night waned, and slowly all folk passed 
From out the hall, and the soft sleep 
O’er all the marvelling house did creep, 
Bearing to folk that night such dreams, 

As showed, through wild things, very gleams 
Of heaven and perfect love, to last 
Till grey light o’er the world was cast 

But, midst the other folk, she too 
His mazed and doubtful footsteps drew 
Unto the chamber , when alone 
They were, and his warm heart seemed one 
With her and bliss, without a word 
She gazed on him, and like a sword, 

Cleaving the very heart atwain 
That look was, laden with all pain. 

All love and ruth that she might feel 

So through the dark the hours did steal 
Slow toward the rising of the sun , 

But long or ere the night was done 
He slept within her arms, nor heard 
The sobs wherewith her breast was stirred, 
Nor felt the tears and kisses sweet 
That round his set calm face did beat, 

As round its dead mate beats a bird 
With useless flutter no more heard 
Nor did he move when she unwound 
The arms that clasped her breast around, 
And, weeping sore, the gold ring drew 
From off his hand and nought he knew 
When from the bed at last she slid, 

And, with her body all unhid, 

Stood gazing on him till a sigh 
Burst from her heart , and wearJy 
From hei sad tear-stained troubled face 
She swept her hair back 

“ O the days, 

Thy w'cary days, love ' Dream not then 
Of named lands, and abodes of men ' 

Alas, alas, the loneliest 
Of all such were a land of rest 
When set against the land where I 
Unhelped must note the hours go by > 

Ah, th^t my hope thy dream might pierce ! 
Ihat mid the dreadful grief and tears, 

Which presently shall rend thine heart. 

This word the cloud might draw apart — 

My feet, lost I-,ove, shall wander soon 
of the Sun, West of the Moon / 

'I ell not old tales, of love so strong, 

That all the world with all its wrong 


And heedlessness was weak to part 
The loving heart from loving heart ? " 

Therewith she turned about, and now 
She wept no more , her cheeks 'gan glow. 
And her eyes glittered, and no more 
Sorrow her kind mouth brooded o’er, 

And strange, unearthly beauty shone 
O’er all her face, whence ruth was gone. 

Till the dim-liiten place was glad 
That in the midst thereof it had 
I^r l6velmess grown dangerous , 

Softly she gat her through the house 
Where here and there a dying light 
Shone on her wondrous limbs and white 
As through the rough place dreamily 
She moved yet was the night wund high, 
And its rude hand, as it did shake 
Window and door, served but to make 
The inner stillness yet more still 
The clouds were riven , o'er the hill 
The white moon shone out, yet its light 
Made the deep night so much more night, 
That now it seemed as ne ei again 
The sun would bless the eyes of men , 

That all the world had fallen to death 

So on she passt d , her odorous breath 
Seen now amidst the moonlit hall, 

Her unshod foot’s light steady fall. 

The waving of her gust-moved hair. 

Well-nigh the lonely place might hear 
Despite the rush and stir without, 

As, slowly, yet all void of doubt 
She raised the 1 itchet of the door, 

And let the wind and moonlight pour 
Wild cl imour and strang*^ light llu lethrough. 
She paused not , the wild w^.st wmd blew 
Her hair straight out from her , hei feet 
The bitter, beaten snow did meet 
And shrank not , slowly forth she passed 
Nor backward any look she cast, 

Nor gazed to right or left, but went 
With eyes on the far sky intent 
Into the howling, doubtful night, 

Until at last her body white 
And Its black shadow on tlie snow, 

No more the drift-edged way did know. 


A G iiw the th} cad snapped , Gregory lay 
Aivake , nor zohai had pasud away 
Of tht sko) t night ioitld tell, till he 
Through the nt ? opt n ^ng set med to see 
A thange creep o' t r iht moonlit sky , 

So there a short while did he he 
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Striving to think what hr had dreamed. 
Till utterly awake he ^etmed , 

And then, sime no more ov that night 
He thought to sleep, and lost delight 
Of the past dream, grown moie than dim, 

I Viih causeless lon^ng weof led him, 

He lose and left the tent once more, 

4nd passed down slowly towaid the shore 
Until the boat hi lame unto 
^ \nd iheie he stl himulf to do 
What things wue ntidid to the mir. 

Until hi saio the dawn dial ■ ncut 
Ac/ OSS thi SI a then, e'en as one 
Who th/ough a mo/ '>ellous uind hath gone 
In sleep, and knowing nought tfu/eof 
7 a tell, vit knows strange things did move 
About his sighth ss jou/m vi/ii^, 

So flit he , iind yi t su med to bung, 
jXow and again, some things anigk 
Unto thi wave/ini^ bounaa/y 
* I wixt sight and blindness, that awhile 
Out t/oubled waking will beguiU 

hen happy duams havi just gont by, 
And left us without leniedv 

II nhin thi un pitying hands of lif 

4t last, amid pupltxing st/ife 
With things holf-siin dtoW'V ht g/tw 
< dn I more , and c vc/ s lowi r d 'do 
I Hi tough b/ozon lim s fium /land to hand. 
Until hi sank ufon the sand 
Bi adt iht boat, and, stai t,ng out 
Ot / tilt g/iV sea, lost ht tdid doubt 
In little loiiili, no/ nofat now 
I he dawn s line wdt and loidei g/ow, 
l\o/ waning of the shadow dap 
The //won exist from iht boat , till slap 
Had ilosid his .vti, and in tin told 
Of the fid dawn tin cndi/\g fold 
Of that snout tali Ytt so it wu , 

I hat thi Kings hall ana fast did pass 
Chan from his mind , and mno it seu/icd 
I hat of no tah-tclling In a/ tamed, 
liut of his tnon lift s^/inon to he 
A mzv ana ma/vcllous histo/y 

Midst fiupe and fai and w/ etched ness. 
And Love, that all t/iing^ doth /i dress, 
^Idmm the st/eam of fait he moved 
As the ca/h s son, the well -bilcri't 1 
The fool of longing , in such wise 
He dealt loiih his own mt scries 


The winter night was on the w ane 
When the poor wretch woke up again , 

The lone strange sound of cock-crow moved 
His heart to dream of his beloved 


*Twi\t sleep and waking, and he t jrned 
A face with utmost love that yearned 
And sighed, as his hot hand ^tole forth 
To touch a body of mo^'e worth 
^'o him than Heaven’s unmeasured years , 
Upon his face wf re undried tears 
Left by some dream, and yet he smiled 
To think of dt ep joy so beguiled 
By sadness dreamed , his lips began 
To speak a name unknown to man 
\ little while 111 bliss he lay 
And gather t dionghts of day on day 
More joyful eacli than each, until 
Swett thankful love his soul did fill 
W'th utter ecstasy t>f bliss. 

And low he murmured 

“ Kind she is 

Beyond all Kindness ever told • 

Thou wilt not lea\e me more, a-cold 
In the rough world , thou knowest how 
My weak and clinging heart wll grow 
ITnto the strength of thy great heart 
O surely no more shall we part, 

And never canst thou hurt me moie 
Till all the world and time is o’er ' ” 

The moonlight waned, on drew the morn, 
The lessened west w ind moaned forlorn 
In the garth nooks , the taves dripped now 
Beneath the thaw, the faint cock-crow 
Through the dull dawn, and no sound more 
He heard Awakt , and yearning sore, 

He turned about and cried 

‘ ‘ Wake, wake I 

Day Cometh, and mv heart doth ache 
To think how' sleep sull takes from me 
Some n nutes of filicity, 
from me and thee, mv love, my sweet' 

O think ol Death s forgotten feet. 

That somewhere surely drawn anigh, 

And let no minute more pass by 
With our lips parted each from each ' ’ 

Wildly the ending of his speech 
Rang from his lips, all strange, as though 
The thought once thought needs thence must 
In words, though all the worid were changed 
Wildly his opened eves now ranged 
The twilight chamber void of her, 

And through his heart shot sue n a fear 
As words may tell not — nay indeed 
No fear— lor now he knew the meed 
Of his fool's word, and for a while 
No hope was left that might beguile 
His misery and his loneliness , 

No eagei sight, born of distress, 

Might pierce the cloud that o’er him spread. 
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Such wild thoughts filled his Vildered head. 

As once or twice may men endure 
Yet UVe ; for the earth seemed not sure, 

Or thjp air fleeting , fire burned not. 

Nor water moved , the snow was hot, 

The dark hid nought , the coming day 
No longer sobei seemed and grey, 

But full of flashing light and blue 
Yet all things round him well he knew , 

More real they seemed than e’er belore , 

They would not change, nor would pass o'er 
One instant of his agony 
It was as he had seen time die, 

And good turn evil ’neath his eyes. 

And God live to forge miseries 
tor him alone, for him alone , 

For all the world beside seemed gone. 

A short while, risen in his bed, 

He hung his wretched brooding head 
Above the place her limbs had warmed, 

And shrieked not, though strange curses swarmed 
About his heart, and wild and fierce 
Stiove hard his dead despair to pierce. 

And might not nought Ifis heait might ease 
Or for a moment gain him peace 
Yet in that time of utter ftl, 

Some reflex of the guiding will 
That moved his limbs in happier da>s 
Still wrought in him , round did he garc 
With set eyes, and arose withal , 

And e'en therewith a thought did fall 
Upon hinj that some succour brought, 

“ How can I meet then < yes^ ’’ he thought, 

How can I bear to hear again 
The voices of the sons of men ^ ” 

And, nigh unwitting, at that word. 

Hearkening the while if any stirred. 

He clad himself and ga/ed around 
The place once more, and on the ground 
There lay her rainitnt then he turned 
His head away, for wikl-fire burned 
Within it, and he strove to speak , 

But, lest l^is wretched Uf art should break 
And torment end on that first day 
A new pain did his pain allny, 

And bitter tears and wailing came 
To dull the fierceness of the flame 
That sq consumed him , and withal 
Desire of wandering forth ’gan fall 
Upon him, though he knew not where 
In all the world to seek for her. 

So, ere his burning tears w'ere spent. 

Through the unwakened hall he went, , 

And kissed the threshold of the door 


Her well-loved feet had touched before. 

Yet saw no signs upon tfie snow 
Of those departing feet to show 
Cold blew the wind upon his face, 

As now he left behind the place 
Where he was born, noi turned again 
To look farewell , for nought and vain 
Seemed all things but his misery, 

That now had grown his life to be, 

Not to be given away for aught 

That earth might hold , nor had he thought 

That anything his lot could change. 

That anything could more be strange, 
Lovesome or fearful to his heart, 

Or in his life have any part 

So forth he went from that abode, 

Along a well-known, oft-trod road, 

He knew not why or where, until 
Clean hidden by a baie wa'-tr hill, 

Weie the snow -covered roofs wherein 
His outward life did first b< gin 
Thtn as he wandeied on forlorn, 

PTom out his uniest w is tneu born 
Some faint half-memory, that did seem 
To be the remnant of a dre ini , 

Some image to his mind iheie clung, 

Some speech upon hi^ lips vet hung 
He might not utter 

And now he 

Had gone so long that the wide sea 
He saw afar, when the dull day 
Toward eve again had passed away. 

Amidst the utter solitude^ 

Of his time-slay ing wt aty mood. 

But weak and way-woin w is he now, 
Though grerter dul liis Icji ging grow 
To wandei tvei on and on. 

Until the unknown lest wpr won 
And when he gized from the hill-sidc, 

And saw tlie great s^a spieaaing wide, 

All black and empty from the shoie, 

So sharp a longing then came o’er 
His dull despair, such wild desire, 

That stung, as when a coal of fire 0 

Is laid upon an aching wound, 

He cast himself upon tin ground, 

And in the cold snow wriihtd and wailed. 
While over hirn th( sea-nitw sided, 

Not silent, and the wind w uk d too , 

As though his bitter grief tht y knew. 

And mocked him 

Yet or fell the night 
He rose, and on the waste of white 
Stood a black speck, then went until 
The black night mingled sea and hill 
And hurrying rack in nothingness 
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Yet, kept alive by his distress, 

He fainted not, nor went astray, 

For as m dreams he knew the way 
At last, and whitherward he went, 

Since round the heart of strong intent 
His woe was wrapped 

So o’er the down 
He went, until a haven-town 
Shone like a patch of stars on earth, 

And something like a hope had birth 
Within him, and somewhat he knew 
His will, now that his body grew 
Well-nigh too wtak to beai him on 
Yet to the town at li'>t he won. 

So heartened now unto the task 
Tliat he for food and rtst might ask , 

And, since no lack of wealth he had, 

*^000 did he rn ike .1 good man glad 
With g ft of gold, .ind, all outworn, 
horgot his grief, and life foilorn 
In long deep sleep most like to death. 

Now at that town, inv story saith, 

Long must he bide, for so itw is 
That then no good sliip well niiglit pass 
From land to 1 ind , toi w'lntu-tKh^ 

Still made the narrow stas full wide 
Each morn did lohn wake theie, to gaz^* 

With dead eyes on the waste of days 
Each tve he 1 iid him down to sleep, 

Much marvelling what his life did keep 
From passing still the memoi v 
Of some faint dieamlikt thing gone by 
Perplexed his heait, and still he strove. 

Amid the anguish of his love , 

To speak that half-remenibtied word, 

Amidst a dream, belikc', once heard 

This helped him thiough his dull-eyed woe, 
That the time passt d, ind he shc'uld go 
To othci lands ere many divs, 

Seeming to seek foi tint lost fice 

\t last the clay dtsu< d i um 
\\ hen o’er the land tin Spnng did flame 
With love and flowers , .ird on an eve 
John’s good ship did tlic haven leave, 

And pale he stood upon the prow, 

And to the weary place, left now 
Behind with all it-, yiaticncc dead, 

No more had will to turn his head, 

But thinking of the future still. 

Amid the shipman’s tangled skill. 

Stood looking tow'nrci the flaming West, 

With eyes made strange by love’s uniest 

Upon the deck that night he lay. 

And nought he slept until the day 
, Began to dawn, and woke again 


In short space, feeling little paki, 

And with his pale lips murmuring 

Some woid hdf-dreaiued, some fleeting thing. 

Then on his arm he rose atia saw 

T he waste of waters seem to draw 

Unto him as the black prow clave 

With steady heart green wave on wave ; 

None save the Writch were on the deck, 

Who, sleepy-eyc'd, no whit did reck 
Of him and all hts woe and love. 

But ’twixt the bulwarks slow did move, 

With little purpose as it seemed , 

The helmsman steered as though he dreamed 
Of eafolk’s marvels vaguely told 
By firesides in the days of old , 

The light Wind waved and waned , the sh p 
Still through the babbling waves did slip 
As thf:)ugh their tall she hearkened to 
And 'midst it all John scarcely knew 
Whether he lived still, or was c^ead 
Well-nigh It came into his head, 

Tliat he by ghosts of men was borne 
I‘iom out his wasted life forloin 
O’ei a strange sea to some strange place 
Of unknown punisliment or giace 
Skyward he looked, and o er the mast 
He saw the moon with all light past 
From out of her, apd as he gazed 
The great sun o’t r the gieen sea blazed, 

^nd smote his head with sudden light 

Then in his heart the fl.imc burned bright 
Th It long had smoukii ud there, he cried 
“ Ah, woe betide, ih, woe bi tide, 
of the Sun, H of the Moon f 
A lard that no man hndeth soon, 

The giav* of greedy love that cries 
To all folk of its agonies 
The prison of untiustful love, 

That thinketh a light word can move 
The heart of kindness, deep and wise 
— O love, love, would thy onee-kissed eyes 
Were glad to-day, that thy sweet smile 
Forgat a wretcl so base and vile, 

That he but lived to make thee sad. 

To weep the days that once were glad ^ ' 

But now the dreamlike sight that wrapped 
His soul all suddenly was snapped 
He heard the watch cry out their cry, 

The helmsman answc red chc 1 1 ily 
And raid the homely noise of these 
Freshened awhile the morning breeze, 

The ship leaned o'er the highway green, 

That led to England’s meads unseen. 

At Dunwich, m the east country, 

John landed from the weary sea, 
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Not recking where on earth he was ; 

But quickly therefrom did he pass, 

Driven by growing hope , that word 
In some old dream belike half heard, 

JSasf of the Sun , West of the Moon , 

Seemed unto him a heaven-sent boon, 

Yet made the merry world around 
A dreary cage, a narrow round 
Of dreamlike pain, a hollow place. 

Filled with a blind and dying race 

That town and country-side, indeed, 

Seemed all the less to help his need, 

Whereas for common homely things 
That well he knew, with Easterlings 
And his own countrv-folk they dealt, 

And scarce knew aught of what folk dwelt 
Southward beyond the narrow seas , 

So giving few farewells to these, 

Towards London did he take his way. 

And, journeying on, at hostels lay 
Benights, or whiles at abbeys fair , 

And as his hope grew, would he dare, 

In manner of a tale, to tell 
In what wise woe upon him fell , 

And most men praised the tale onow, 

And said no minstrel-wight might show 
A merrier tale to teasting hall 
And so at last it did befall 
That at a holy house he lay, 

A noble house, forsooth, to-day 
Men call St Alban’s , theie he told 
Once more, as a thing known of old, 

The story of his hapless love 
Such passion there his tongue dul move 
Tnat m that abbey's guest-chamber 
It was a better tiling to hear 
Than many a history nobly writ, 

And much were all folk moved by it 
But when his s{)tech was fully done, 

From the bo.ird's <. nd there rose up one, 

A little dry old monk, right wise 
Of semblance, with small glittering eyes, 

Who came to John, and said 

" I hy tale. 

Fair son, shall much my need avail, 

For I have many siich-like things 
Writ out for sport of loids and kings 
Bide thou with us to-nioin, 1 pia\. 

And hearken some for h ilf a d ly , 

For certes shall their memory 
Help thee to pass the dull days by, 

When thou growest old ” 

Wide-eyed John stare< 
For scarce the old man's speech he heard. 

Or any speech of men, for still 

One thought his whole sad heart did fill. 


Howbeit constrained, he knew not why, 

He heard full many a history 
Like to his own next morn, and went 
Yet more upon his love intent , 

Yet more the world seemed nought but this, 
Longing for bliss and losing bliss 
^nd yet, of those fresh tales withal 
Some endings on his heart did fall 
As scarcely new , he 'gan to make 
Tales to himself, how for his sake 
She wept and waited , how some way 
'J o Love fulfilled yet open lay , 

1 he grey morn often would beguile 
Witli dreams his sad lips to a smile, 

W hile still his shut eyes did behold 
Once more her sweetness manifold , 

\nd if the waking from delight 
Ihito the real day void and white, 

Wtit well-nigh more than man could bear, 
Ytt his ow'n sad voice would he hear 
MutUung as o’ciword to tVic tune, 

Eait of the Sun, \VLi,t of thi Moon 

Now come to London at the last, 

Among the chapmen there he passed, 

And many a tale ol tht m lu had 
Concerning outlaiuis good and bad 
That they had journeved through, but still 
He heard none s])eak foi good or ill 
Of any way unto the plai e 
\\ heieto for him still led ill ways 
But his hope lived, nor might his heart 
In any life of man hive part, 

And forth he wandtred once again 
At merchant among chaffering men, 

And strange he seemed amongst them all , 
His fac( changed not, wh ite’er might fall 
CH good or ill , he won, he lost. 

He gave, a-j counting not tlie cost , 

Fell sick, grew well, a id heeded nought 
What the days took or what they brought , 
Nowhere ht. strove great deeds to do, 

Sc tree spoke he save when spoken to , 
Hither and thither still he went 
As the winds blow, never content. 

Never complaining , resting nought, 

And yet scarce asking what he sought 
A strange waif in the tide of life, 

With nought he seemed to be at strife, 

To nothing earthly to btlong 
Still burned his longing briglit and strong, 
As when upon that bitter morn 
He hung with his white fact forlorn, 

Over the bed yet scarce ly cold. 

That erst her loveliness did hold 

So chasing dreams, so dreamlike chased, 
Through lapse of years his life did waste , 
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His body changed, and old he grew 
Before his time his face none knew, 

When, on a time, from journevings vain 
In southlands, wandering ba^-k again, 

He heard his father welcome call 
Across the smoke- wreaths of his hall 

0 lonely heart ' the yearning shame 
That erst, when back thereto he came. 

He felt at being so all nlonc 
Among his own iolk, was clean gone , 

No lingering kindness of old day^. 

Clung now to th it familiar place , 

With uninovtcl inoiii'T he wandered then, 

-^nd saw his motlier s empty chair, 

For she w'as dead with unchanged eyes 

1 horgerd he saw fiom spinning rise, 

Fa'r still and voung, though he was old 
His father’s fact lie end behold 

With no faint smih* t)i metiiory, 

No p mg for wasted \outh gone by , 

Betwixt his brethit n twain he sat, 

And heard them talk of this and that 
Mid stone*- of a bygone day, 

Scarce thinking liow they used to play 
Phair children onct , and innocent, 

With the next minute well content. 

No goodwill fiom his nith and km. 

And things kind once, he now might win 
From out the we 11-loved w i ting fire 
Of unfulfilled scarce-touchf d dcsiic 
One place was as anolht ’ place, 

Haunted by memoiies of one face, 

Vocal V ith one renw inhered voice, 

Sad with one timi s switt flt'cting joys 
Yet as he passecJ the time-worn dooi 
The last lime, saui firowell once more, 

Scarce mid his outward calm could he 
Stay quivering hp and trembling jmee 
That on the threshold longed to he-, 

Where surely had nei feet gone by 

Through what wild lands he wandered wide, 
;'\.mongst what folk he did abide 
'I hereafter, nought my story saith. 

Suffice It, that no outbraved death 
Might end him , no ch iin of delay 
His ^eet from his wild wanderings stay ; 

That every help he strove to gain 
trom wise or fools was still but vain , 

Until, my stor> saith, at last 
The second time in ship he passed 
The wild waves of th(' Indian Sea, 

And with a chaffering company 
Long time abode, and ever heard 
And saw great marvels, but no word, 

No sight of what alone might give 
A heart unto the dead-alive 


At last from the strange city there 
He set sail in a dromond fair, 

With chapmen for his fellows, bound 
To such a land, ibat there the ground 
Bears gems ano gold, but nourisheth 
Tattle besides save fear and death 
So long they saile*d, that at the last 
The skipper s fnce grow overcast, 

And the stout chapmen 'gan to fear, 
Because no signs of land drew n^ ar, 

And all the f w»»re fully done 

When with fair wind they should have won 

Un^o the shore for whn. n they made , 

But of no death was John afraid 
Whik o’er <-onie space as yet untried 
He boie his love unsatisfied , 

With hate they eyed his calm face now. 

For greater still their fear did gruw 

Anigh the prow one eve he stood. 

And something new so stirred his blood 
With hope, that he at last might say, 

A thing unsaid for many a day, 

Hut he was happy , round about 
The shipmen stood, and gazed in doubt 
Upon a long grey bank of cloud 
The eastern sky-hne that did shroud. 

He saw it not , grown soft with rest 
His face was turned unto the west , 

The low sun lit his golden hair 
Changed now with years of toil and care. 
The light wind stirred it as the prow 
The babbling ripple soft did throw 
From Us black shining side , the sail 
Flapped -^’erhead as the wind did fail 
Fitful tlul eve , the western sky 
Was bright and ckai as night drew nigh 
Beyond all words to tell , at last 
He shivered , to the tall white mast 
He raised his eyes just as the sun 
Blazed at his lowest day was done, 

But yet night lingered, as o’erhead, 

With a new-kindled hope and dread, 

The thin-curved moon, all white and cold, 
’Twixt day and night did he behold 

No need now of that word to think, 

Or where he heard it , he did shrink 
Back midst his fellows, for he si.ove 
This first time to forget his love 
Lest hope -should slay him , therewith now 
He heard the shipmen speaking low 
With anxious puckered brows, and saw 
The merchants each to other draw 
As men who feared to be alone , 

And knew that a fresh fear had grown 
Beside their old fear , nathless nought 
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To such things might he turn his thought. 
All watched that night but be, who slept 
While lovesome!' visions o’er him crept, 
Making night happy with the sight 
Of kind hands, and soft eyes and bnght. 

At last within a flowery mead 
He seemed to be, clad in such weed 
As fellows of the angels wear 
Alone a while he v^andered theie 
Right glad at heart, until at last 
By a fajr-blossomed brake he passed, 

And o'er his shoulder gazed, as he 
Went by it , and lo, suddenly. 

The odorous Ixiughs were thrust apart, 

And with all heaven within his heait 
He turned, and saw his love, his sweet, 

Clad m green raiment to the feet. 

Her feet upon the blossoms bare, 

A rose-wreath round her golden hair , 

Her arms reached out to him, her mouth 
Trembling to quench his life-long drouth. 

Yet smiling 'neath her deep kind eyes 
Upon his trembling glad surprise 
But when he would have gone to her 
Him seemed a cry of deadly fear 
Rang through the fair and lonely close, 

A cold thick mist betwixt them rose, 

And then all sight from him did pass, 

And darkness a long while there was 

Then all at once he woke up, cast 
With mighty force against the mast, 

Whereto with desperate hands he clurg 
Unwitting, while the storm-wind sung 
Its song of death about his ears 
But he, though grief had long slam fears. 
Shouted midst clash of wind and sea, 
Unheard shrieks, unseen misery 
Of the black night 

' ‘ All come to nought 
Yestreen I deemed that rest was brought 
Anigh me, and I thought I knew 
That toward my Love at last 1 drew 
The loveless rest comes, all deceit 
Death treads to nothing with his feet » 

O idle Maker of the woild, 

Art thou content to see me hurled 
To nought, from longing and from tears. 
When thou through all these weiry years 
With love my helpless soul hast bound. 

And fed me in that narrow round 
With no delight thy fair world knows ? 

Come close, mv love, come close, come close, 
Why wilt thou let me die alone?" 

Howso he deemed his days were done, 

Yet there still clung he desperately, 


Mid wash of the in-rushing sea, 

Mid the storm’s night, for no least whit 
Might he see through the lage of it. 

Nor know which unseen hill of wave 
The rash frail wooden tov would stave, 

Or if another man did cling 
Unto the hopeless shivering thing , 

Yea, or if day had dawned, and light 
High up, serene, now mocked the night 
Of waves and winds I low long he drave 
From windless tiough to wind-sheared wave, 
No whit he knew, although it seemed 
So long, that all before was dreamed, 

That there was neither heaven nor earth 
Before that turmoil had its barth. 

And yet at last, as on and on 
He swept, and still death was not won , 

A pleasure m his bent 'gan rise , 

Love blossomed fiesh mid f mtisies, 

Mid dreams born of the ovcitnrow 
Of sense and sight , he did not know 
If still he lived, yet wrong and pain 
Were w-ords, that hindered not the gam, 

Of sweet peace, wh Uso wild unrest 
Weie round about , and ill the best 
Seemed won, nor was one da> of bliss 
Forgotten , all w is once more his, 

That while agonc he deemed so lost 
How' long in sooth the ship was tost 
Fiom hill to lull of unseen sea 
The tale tells not , but suddt nly, 

Amid the sweetest dream of all, 

A long way down John sicmed to fall, 

Losing all sense of sight and sound , 

I hen brake a sudden light around, 
Wherethrough he none tht le^^s ‘^aw nought. 
And as it waned, waned t-ense ami thought, 

The peace of dull unconsciousness 
Ills wild torn heart at last did bless 

He woke again upon the sand 
Of a wide bay’s curved shell-strewn strand. 

And long belike had he lain there , 

For morn it was, and fresh and fair. 

And no least sign was on the sea 
Of storm or wrack, but peacefully 
On the low strand its last wave broke. 

Scarce might John dream when thus he woke 
Of what had happed or w^herc he was , 

Soft thoughts of bygone days did pass 
Across his mind at first, and when 
His later memory came again, 

It was but with great toil that he 
Could think about his misery 
And all his latter wretched years , 
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And if the thought to unused tears 
Did move him now, yet none the less 
A strange content and happiness 
Wrapped him around 

So to his feet 

He rose now, and most fresh and sweet 
The air was round him, and the sun 
As of the time wiien morn b( j^un 
In earlv sufnmc’- of O.c north, 

Maketh the woild seem wondrou'^ worth. 
And death and pam awhile i‘'oth hide 
He gazed aoro': the ocean w ide 
With pu. ' I d look ♦hen up ind down 
Sought curiously tht s( i-sand brown 
And at the last ’gan marvtl how 
No sign the smooth sea-sir.ind might show 
Of hn lost ship and compiiuy , 

I hen closer to th it summer sea 
He w'ent, and suielv now it seemed 
That he of India li.id but di earned, 

Because the sand beneath his feet 
Washed smooth and Hat bv the sea’s beat, 
Or wiinkled bv the ripple low, 

Such shells and creeping things did show 
As in the nortliland well lit knew, 

And round abc’Ut o’erhead there flew 
Such sea-fowl i'" in diys of old, 

Iheir unknown tales unto him told 
He g.ive a deep sigli, vet his heart 
From th It new bliss would nowi<=L part, 

Or battle wiili its stranere content , 

And no more midst his w ind< rment, , 
Rathe i for more of pain, he yearned, 

1 han an)- rest save one' he turned 
From the green sea his dreamy eyes, 

And saw soft slopes and lowly, rise 
Grjjen <ind unburnt fit>ni die smooth strand, 
And further in, the rising land 
Besprent with tiecs of no such clime 
As he had known for wearv tunt , 
hrom slope and thicket then theie grew 
High glassy, treeless hillsides, blue 
Whth the light haze of that fair tide. 

A little while did he abide 
Gazing upon that pleasant place, 

Then o’er his shoulder turned his face 
Seaward, yet once moie ’gan to go 
Unto the hiMs, and felt as though 
He bade unto the weltering flood 
A last faiewell , and sweet and good 
His life seemed grown, e’en when he said, 

‘ ‘ It may be that my love is dead , 

Or living, still more like that I 
Shall see her not before I die , 

Fool am I then to feel my feet 
Drawn on some happiness to meet • ” 


So went his words, but e’en as erst 
When most he felt forlorn and cursed, 
The words of hope sc emed words and air, 
^o now seemed all his words of care 
i.fnpiy ot meaning Forth he went 
Light-hearted, till his firm feet bent 
The daisies of the flowery grass, 

And swiftly onward did he pass 
From slope to slope the land w n fair, 
Yet saw he house anywhere. 

No hedge oi garuca-close or corn , 

Nor heard he halloo there or horn 
To make the dappled deer afraid, 

I hu.t here and there about him strayed 
Scarce heedmg him no arms he bare, 
Flis raiment that had once been fair, 

Was sorely stained, and worn, and rent ; 
And thirst and hungti is he went 
Pressed on him , till he came at last 
To where a spreading fruit-tree cast 
Its shadows round deliciously , 

John stayed there, for that friendly tree 
Had load of apples so he ate 
And found them sw'eet and delicate, 

As ever monk in garden grew, 

'Though little care belike thev knew 
But now, when he had had his fill 
'I hereof, there marvelling stood he still, 
Because to one bough blossoms clung 
As It were May, but ripe fruit hung 
Upon the other then he smiled, 

As one by a strange dream beguiled , 
Then slowly on the grass sank down. 

For sorely sweet had longing grown 
With gath^Ting languor of the day. 

Hut looki' round, as there he lay, 

Upon the flowers besprent about, 

Still more was love confused with doubt 
If still he lived 

' ‘ Red roses fair 

To wieathe my love that wanders here, 
Gold-hearted lilies for her hand ! 

And yjt withal that she may stand 
On something other folk think sweet, 
March violets for her rosy feet 
The black-heart amorous poppv, fain 
Death from her passing knee to gam, 
Bows to the gilhflovver there 
The fiery tulip stands to stare 
Upon her perfect loveliness, 

Ihai ’gainst the corn-cockle will press 
Its fainting leaves further afield 
The untended vine black frutt doth yield, 
That bore long torment of tht he it, 

At last in bliss her lips to meet , 

The wind-flowers wotting of the thing 
Must gather^ round there m the Spring, 
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And live and die and live again, 

That they might feel the joyous pain 
At last, of lying crushed and rent 
Beneath her feet, while well content 
Above their soft leaves she doth sing. 

What marvel, love, that everything 
Which far apart the troubled year, 

Midst toil and doubt, gi\es otherwhere, 

Must gather in this land round thee, 

Living and dying, still to see 
A wonder God shall not make twice 
Come swiftly, love, because mine eyes 
Grow dim with love , a little while 
Shall hop>e my fainting heart beguile 
To think me strong , yet while I know 
That nought of strength is in me now. 

Save wasting fire oi love alone — 

Come to me then, eie all is gone * 

And let it not be all for nought 
That ever one heart have I sought 
Of all the world, and cast aside 
All thought that any bliss might hide 
In aught save m thy lovt , thy love 
That even yet perchance might move 
The Great God not all utterly 
To slay me, casting my soul by 
, As void henceforth for evermore, 

What love soever once it bore. 

That nothing mortal satisfied • ” 

He spiang up, o'er the countryside 
He gazed long, and down ran the tears. 

At thought of all the pain of years. 

When he beheld its emptiness , 

Yet presently on did he press, 

With longing grown not all a pain 

The higher slopes now did he gain, 

Through flowers and blooming trees, until 
He 'gan to breast a steeper hill, 

And coming out of a close wood. 

High up above the lovv lands stood, 

And far away beheld the sea 
Guarding the sweet land patiently, 

Then turning, clomb on, till the sun 
Sank low adown and day was done, 

Before the hill's top he might gam , 

Then e'en his restlessness was fain 
There to abide the next day’s light 
So down he lay, and the short night 
Went by m dreams of that past day 
When in the hawthorn-brake he lay ; 

How many lifetimes now agone 
That day seemed, when once more alone 
In the dawn’s shiver he awoke 1 
Nathless with sturdy heart he broke 
Through the morn’s hopelessness, and still 
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Pressed up the last steep of the hiU, 

Until together with the sun 
Its grey and rugged brow he won 

Then down into the vale he grazed. 

And held his breath, as if amazed 
By all Its wondrous loveliness , 

For as the sun its depths did bless, 

It lighted up from side to side, 

A close-shut vallev, nothing wide. 

But ever full of all things fair 
A little way the hill was bare, 

Then clung to it a deep green wood 
That guarded many a ferule rood 
Of terraced vine and slopes of wheat ; 

A w'hite way wound about us fiet. 

Beset with heavy-fruiied iiees 
And cleaving orchards through , midst these. 
Each hemmed round with its flowery close, 
The cottages and homesteads rose , 

But the hill-side sprang suddenly 
From level meadows that did lie 
On either side a noble stream. 

O’er which the morning haze did steam, 
Made golden now , then rose again 
The furilur hill sides, bright with gram. 

And fair with orchard and close wood. 

From whence at last the scarped cliffs stood ; 
And clear now, golden in the morn. 

Against the western sky upborne. 

Seemed like a guarded wall, lest care 
Or unrest yet should creep m there 

At John’s back now bright the sun shone 
Once more, once more with all li^ht gone, 
Above the further hills hung high, 

The pale thin moon was in tht, 

Then he cried out f 

"Ah, end the stn%. 

Twin lights of God , give death or life I 

barely shall I be lying soon 

Fast of the Sun, H^est of >he Moon , 

What matter if alive or dead. 

If so once more our lips are wed * ’* 

And now he 'gan to look around. 

To see how he the lower ground 
Might gain, for there the hill had end 
In shear rocks, so he needs must wend 
Along Its rugged brow , at last, 

When he a little way had passed, 

The hill’s crest lowered, and 'gan draw 
Back from the vale, and then he saw 
How It grew- wide, and ’neath his eyes 
The river wound now cii cle-wise, 

And at the furthest curve thereof 
There lay, half hid by close and grove, 

A marvellous house, that jewel-like 
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Gleamed, where the sun its roofs did strike, 
Or strange-wrought walls, doun-gazing now 
With fluttering heart, he wondered how 
Its white walls, and its roofs that burned, 
Should seem e’en like a dream returned 
From the forgotten land , then down 
1 he hill side, soft and easy giowii. 

He slipped, and when he reachf d the way 
Folk stirred about the morn of day 
In field and house fair folk W( re all 
He saw, and vet a chill did fall 
Upon him wlien he noted them , 

White linen, wt 11 -embroidered hem. 

Round clean-made hmbs he saw , above 
Were face-, sweet, well wrought for love , 

Ytt man and maid, young folk and old, 

With sad tve-., lonclv, strange, and cold. 

Still seemed to go upon their wavs 
Moreovt r, nom on him did ga/e , 

Aind if their eyes met his, as though 
Tiny saw him not, pa^t aid they go , 

Nor heard he any spoken word 
Amongst them, nor saw any stiired 
I o laugh or smile bv anything 
Bui fearful, vet his liope did cling 
Unto hi> la irt, nay more, he thought 
Once moic th it sun Iv not for nought 
\mong such marvels lu w'as come 

So forth he passed by houst and home 
n like a ghost , to ooen door 
Of one fair house he stoid before, 

\\ ht re folk got n ady for then meal, 

With little sign of woe or weal , 

And as he stood before their eyes. 

They looked Ins way with no surpri'^e. 

Nor <,t"emed to see him nonglu they spake. 
Neither duist he the lu e bieak, 

But went his wavs 

\ tall m in stood 
By the wav side a-hewing wood, 

And close by was a fair haired child 

Who watched him, but spake not nor smiled. 

Nor looked up at tiie wavfaier , 

John stiove to make this goodman hear, 

( rying out to him cheerily 

What land of all lands this might be , 

But nowise did he turn him rouiul 
Nor did the vounghng hied the sound 
Next, as he turned therefrom, there came 
\long the roaci an ancient dame, 
Iligh-perched upon a mule, a lad 
Of fifteen springs his left hand had 
Upon the bell-hung bndle-rein — 

— And still with these were all words vain 
So on he w'ent, and no more ‘-peech 
Had heart to try till he did reach 


The delicate house , and in the square 
Before it was a conduit fair. 

Where to and fro the girls did pass, 

Bearing their jars of earth or brass ; 

Shrill sounded there the grey doves' wings, 
The steep roof knew their munnunngs, 

The sparrows chirped, the brass did clash, 
The water on the stones did plash. 

The dpmseis wind-blown rairrtnt fair 
And tinkin , t^old toys sounded there, 

But not their voices unto one 

Who stood and vvaiihed the water run 

Over her jar s lip pensively 

John turned, for kind she seemed to be 

But when with '^oft beseeching eyes 

He spake, still in no other wise 

She dealt with him than had the rest , 

So when with growing fear oppressed 
He spake more earnestly, and she 
Still answered nought, then timidly 
Upon her hand his hand he laid , 

Waim was it, but no heed she paid 
l^nto the touch, and he lell back, 

Wondering what thing those folk did lack 
That yet they died not but still burned 
Hope midst of fear, and now he turned 
Unto the palace door, wherethrough 
Passed fair-clad people to and fro 

When he cssaved to enter m 
None stayed or litcded , he did win 
Into a fair porch, set aiound 
With miagts of maidens crowned 
And kings all-armed , through this he gained 
A pilbiod court, where waxed and waned 
A baL ling fountain , maidens fair 
And slim voiiths saw he loiUimg there 
As lovers loitt r , but their lyes. 

Listless and sad, changed in nowise 
As past he brushed with hurrying feet 
And glittering eves then did he meet 
The al -armed clashing guard, and then 
Tiie long lip j of the serving-men 
Bearing up victuals to the hall, 

And, without btll or trumpe t-call, 

1 hither folk streamed He w'ent with them. 
And many a wrought cloak and rich hem 
Brushed past him, many a jewelled sword 
Cl'nked at the side of knight <>t lord 
And no word spoken yet — at last 
Into the mighty h ill he passed. 

And thought no greatest king on eaith, 

E’en were it he of Mickleganh, 

Or the great lord of Babylon, 

So fair a place as that had won 

Now there he stood, till every place 
Was filled, save midmost of the dais 
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'I he high -seat lacked a man , so then 
He laughed loud mid those silent men» 
Growii reckless in that kingdoiti cold. 

And clad in rags mid silk and gold, 
Barefooted in that dainty hall, 

He strode up to the ivory stall. 

And sat him down, and laughed once more 
Unheeded, while the servers bore 
Unto the guests rich meats and dnnk , 

Nor from the victuals did be shrink, 

But well his hunger satisfied 
Though not long there might he abide, 

For still his lovesome restlessness 
Midst all upon his heart did press. 

So rising ere the feast was done, 

He paced the echoing hall alone, 

And passed the door, and wandered now, 
Unchecked by any, high oi low , 

And saw' strange things and fair , at last 
\ silent maid his side brushed past, 

And to a carven door <iid w'end. 

At a long cloister’s nether end, 

Passed in and shut it to again 

Then John stood still and strove m vain, 

With a nevN hope and gathering fear, 

And weakly drew the dooi anear, 

And laid his hand upon the latch, 

And with a sob his breath must catch 
Because of thronging memories 
He opened the door now, witii eyes, 
t ast down for fear, and therewith heard, 

* As heretofore, no spoken word , 

But rustling as of women's gear 
^nd gentle breathing did he hear 
\nd the dull noise upon the ground 
Of restless spindles , all around 
Floated a delicate sweet scent, 

As though the wind o’t r blossoms went 

His breath came fast, his ft. \ trod blood 
Tingled and changed, as then he stood, 

\nd each 'gainst each now smote In', knees , 
Een as a world of images 
The past was grown to him., he ki.t w 
What in those days he used to do, 

But knew not what it meant , and yet 
Would she the past days quite foigt t. 

And was she like these dead-alivu^ 

None came, sore trembling did he strive 
fo search the strange place througii, but still 
His hope, feir- tangled, and the ill 
That might bo, bound his eyes full fast 
A long while— erv mg out at last 
JC’en ece his eyes h id left the ground. 

As one who some lost thing has found, 


He stepped forth, a.nd with all surprise 
Made nought by love, his mortal eyes, 

His weary eyes, beheld indeed 
His heart’s desire, his life, his need. 

Still on the earth, still there for him , 

And as he gazed, most weak and dim, 
Seemed all the visions w herewith he 
Was wont to feed his misery, 

To dull the pain unsatisfied, 

That still for death or presence cried 

Round the World’s Love, the glorious one, 
My tale says, many maidens spun, 

How so John’s eyes beheld them not, 

And she upon her knees had got 
Some broidery fair, and whiles her hand 
Moved by her half-dead will's command 
Would raise it up, and whiles again, 

As too much all in all grew pain, 

Would let it fall adown her face 
V^^as altered nothing from the grace 
That he remembered, save th it erst 
A sad smile even at the worst 
Would gleam across her pitv , but now 
P>ttwi\i her round chin and sriKjoth brow 
Lay bound the sorrow of the yi irs, 
loo sharp for smiles, too hard for tens 
Sometimes a^ some sw'td numoty 
Pieiced the dull piesent, we inly 
She winhed In r neck, and raised hti head , 
Sonu times her hands, as fetbly led 
By ghosts of lu 1 old longing‘=i, moved 
As though toward some one long tiriit loved, 
And long tinu. lost , then fiom her st it 
Wink s she half rose as if ^o mi et 
Loved footfnls h ilf-rememben d , lht'>i 
The dull pam swallowed .dl ag.im , 

Its chikl, dull patience, death-in-nfe, 

( 'loked down the n^'ing k st of strife 

Scarcely his feet might bear him o'er 
1 he sniootnness of the marble floor 
I'nto )k r feet , scarce might he raise 
His wild eves to her weary face, 

Seaicely his hand had strength to touch 
1 he open hand he loved so much , 

And yet his thirsting lips love drew 
Unto dear eyes that nothing knew 
What closed their lids , to lips still w.irm, 

I lUt all forgetful of the harm 
I lu 11 fruitfifl sweetness erst had wrought , 
lo feel desired, that crewhile brouglit 
I ove’s grief on the sad moamng man, 

Who fawned e i them v ith lips grown wan, 
And cheeks grown th a for lack of love 

How might he tell if aught could move 
Her grief-uhilled heart , yet love slew feir, 
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Lulled speech to sleep —sweet to be near , 

Yea, e’en if all were changed, if all 
Into this dumb, strange hie must fall, 

And all the longing and the pain 
For signs of love were spent in vain , 

If, in stiange wise together brought, 

They were apart still, and still nougnt 
Might tell ot better hope ' O sv\eet 
Beyond all vvords, there at ncr feet 
To he and wsateh her ' Bv wha word 
Might hi'^ dec p love be be ter ticard 
Than bv that iihnce 

Nought he sr d 

A long while, and hot wearv head 
Huhg low, and still she iw him not 
\t last the ncaii in liini waxed hot. 

And he cru d oiii 

1 line long ago. 

How long, how lOiig, 1 know not now, 

I sinned and losi tiU ' scarce a liope 
Was left with the dull >eais to coi^ , 

Yet this my band now touches thee, 

Mv clutk i-- ln<l upon ihv knee , 

I am thy lovt b(.io\(d, comt, 

1 know not how, to ihv new' home ' ’* 

Sht nio\( d not, but a lu^h of teat 
Blinded Ins cyts, as a’l the >cirs 
With all then p ui ios< np to him , 

Her Ik. td moved then, tlnough foo* ar d limb 
A tremor ran, as ilu t< ais fell 
Upon her hands 

‘ U (ac, scatce well, 

He sulib'^d, “ that we siiould be apail 
My soriow laid upon tliy hcaii, 

And nn hent worn wnh thint, mv love — 

No woid ’tv\i\t hps and lips, to move 
'Ihe double buiden — louiid at last. 

What chain ihi>, that binds ineo fast^ 

Was mv gicat grief so liaid to ben 

That thou art giovvn cold ^ Swcf t and deal 

I bore thy giicl ytt love and live ’ ” 

He trembled foi slit v eined to strive 
To grasp stiange thoughts that flitted round. 
She clenched her delieatt hands, and frow'ned. 
And hei feet moved iini.eitainly, 

1 ! e while the ni udens sitting by 
Spun and spun on, noi changed d ill 

1 hen a stTangc thought on him aid fall. 

To choke his tears back and tell o'er 
The story of his longing soie. 

E’en from that vvell-remembeied day 
When in the hawthorn-brake he lay 
God wot, if his hand trembled oft 
As he recalled words sweet and soft, 

And tender touches, all the bliss 


Of clinging hand and lingering kiss ! 

God wot if he stayed trernMingly 
As from her breast bi *ke forth a sigh 
And she fell trembhng » And at last, 
Amidst his tale of how she passed 
Away from bim, and left him bare 
In the rough world of hate and care, 

Her fingeis tightened round hi-, cavn. 

And murmurs like a tender rno^in 
Parted he»- lips , he stayed aw Nile, 

And on his tat c a quivering smile 
Masked the unshed tears, as he told 
How in that moining drear and cold 
He found her gone and therewitli she 
Raised up her head, and eagerly 
Gazed round, and vet looked not on him 

“ No hope,’ he said, “ however dim. 

At lirst, sweet love, abode vviih me , 

I know not how 1 lived , tne sea, 

The eaith, and skv, th u day had grown 
A heavv buiden all mine own , 

As if mine hand all things had wrought 
To find their strength come all to nought, 
Then beauty perishea, all made vain. 
Unnoticed pans of the huge pain 
That filled the world and crushed my heart. 
Till n first, the Ihmv) veil to part. 

Came memorv of thv mouth divine, 

Some image oi a vvoid of thine — 

— Is It not so that thou saidst this, 

1 hat morn that parted me and bliss, 

‘Ah, (ouldst thou know, 1 go too soon 
£as/ of the Sun, Wtsi of tJu Moon ’ 

\\ itl a gie.a sigh, as one who throws 
A buiden oft, that sweet arose, 

And tood befoie him, tienibling sore 
With love and joy , ah, me ' once nioie 
Fulfilled of lovt their kind eyes met, 

\1 though apart they stood as yci, 

Hi Ipless with pain of ecstasy , 

J ill from her ips a joyful ciy, 

Ringing and sweet, burst forth, nu he, 
Strong no moie with love s mist ry. 

Faint, changed with this new jovful love. 
His vvandeiing hands toward hei did inovi. 
Etn but a little way But round 
His flutteiing heart her arms sIk wound, 
And kiss d his pale cheeks red again, 

\na hunt: above his lovesome pain, 

Desiring him as the spring yearns 

kor the young summer sun that burns 

His soft heait into fruitful death 

His patched mouth felt her otiorous breath 

His weary burning head did rest 

Upon the heaven of her sweet breast. 
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His mazed ears heard her tender speech , 

His eyes, his silence did beseech 
For more and more and more of love 

How this their joy fulfilled might move 
The world around I know not well , 

But yet this idle dream doth tell 
That no more silent was the place, 

That new joy lit up every lace, 

That joyous lovers kissed and clung, 

E’en as these twain, that songs were sung 
From mouth to mouth m rose-bowers, 

When , hand m hand and crowned with flowers, 
Folk praised the Lovei and Beloved 
That such long years, such pain had proved 
But soft, they s ly, their joyance was 
When midst them soon the twain did pass. 

Hand locked in hand, heart kissing heart. 

No more this side of death to part — 

— No more, no more— Full soft I say 
Their greetings were that happy day, 

As though in pensive semblance clad , 

For fear their faces over-glad 

This certain thing should seem to hide, 

That love can ne’er be satisfied. 


O'jR Gregorys eyes the pain of morn 
riiTiheJ suddenly, and all forlor n 
Of late-ga*ned clean forgot delight. 

Hi sat up, scoinling on the bris^ht 
Bioad day taat lit the hui i vin^ C7 02 k d 
Op whitt hta i 'loax'cs , lohih shiill and loud 
About him cried the gulls , but lu 
Lay dill with eves turned io'toaid the sea. 
And vet behold nought at all. 

Till into ill thoughts did he fall. 

Of what a ; udi and fi u ndh ss place 
The v.r>i Id was, thiough what empty days 
Men were pushed slinoly do'-on to death 

Then o er the fi tsh inoi v s bi e czy hi eath 
IVas borne his fellmos’ ch^try cry , 

He rose up, sighing htavux , 

And turned round to the steep grey bent 
1 1 'heieunder had been pitched the ii ti nt 
Upon the odotous thymy grass 
,ind down the slope he saw them pass, 
dnd heard their voices blithe tnougu 
But loathsome unto him, and rough 
Must all men seem upon that mor n. 

Their speech a hard thing to he bar rie 

He stood by as they launched the boat. 

And little did their labour note. 

And set no hand thereto at all , 

Until an awe on these did fall , 


They muttered, "Ah, the Star-gazer 
Deholdeth strange things drawing nearf^ 

So somewhat silently they sailed 
In up the firth, till the wind failed. 

Betwixt the high cliffs, and with oars 
They swept midmost the rocky short s 
And spake few words 

But smoother now 

H^as groivn the worm Star -gazer s br oui. 

And his thin lips were less close set. 

For loell-nigh noiv did he forge t 
Fellows and boat and land and sta. 

And, waking, see nit d no Lss to be 
East of the Sun, W'^est of tin. Moon, 

And when they linded at high noon , 

From all men would ht go apart 
In woods and meeiiis, and dial by art 
With his '^■eturming memory , 

And, some things gamed, and some slipped by. 
His weary heart a while to soothe, 

Ht wave all into -cc r se s smooth, 

As tells the tale that wotteth not 
Heow much its last-told sooras have got 
That his hand lorit for soot/ily ht 
IVas lice me d a t r apt s master to be 
In those most noble deiys cf old. 

Whose words wett t en as kingly gold 
To out thin brass, or drossy lead 
— Hell, e cn so all the tale is said 
How Hvain gre'W one and i arm to bliss — 
Woe’s me > an idle dream is f 


The autumn day, the strange and dreamy tale 
Were soft .is far-off bells adown .i \al('. 

Borne to the hill-top on the fitful wind , 

And like their music p.i^t, tijiy left behind 
Sad thoughts of old desiiLs unsatisfied, 

And pain and joy ih it long ago had died, 

Yea, long been buried 'neath the strife of days, 
Too haid and hapless any woe to raise 
And crown it with the flowery, fleeting crown 
Of that strange rest, whose seed is all unknown, 

I hat withereth while reproachfully we say 
“Why grow'st thou unsoughi ’nrath my hand 
to-day, 

Whose longed-for scent through many an ill day 
sought. 

Swift healing to my sickening soul h id brought 
And kept me young Fan rest, what dost thou 
here ’ ” 

I h( wind dealt with the lutumn ha/e, and clear 
Th^» afternoon was, though the great clouds drew 
In piled-up hills across the faint-streaked blue, 
And 'gainst them showed the wind-hover’s dark spot, 
Nor yet midst trembling peace was change forgot 



OCTOBER 


O I OVE, tiun fiom the unchanging sea, and 

oaze 

Down these grev slopes upon the year grown old. 
Vdying mid the autumii-scented hazt, 

That hangetn o er the liollow in the wold, 

Where the wind-bitten ancient elms enfold 
Grey (hurcii, long barn oichard, and red-rnofed 
stead, 

Wrought in dead dtvs for men a long while dead 

Come down O i i e, mav not out hands still 
meet, 

Since still we ii\e to diy, foi getting June, 
Fotgf*ttiiig Ma>, deeming October sweet* — 

-C) htaiktii, h( u k.( n ' thunigh the ifternoon, 

The grey tower sings a strange old tinkling tune • 
Sweet, sweet, andsad, th< toiling \tai’s last breath, 
Too satiate of life to ‘-tiiv with drath 

Vnri we too — will t oi soft and kind, 

Th It T( st from hf<. , In m p uience and fr ''U pam , 
That rc d from bliss we know not when \,c Imd , 
That lest fioin Love which ne’er the end can gam"? — 
— Hark, how the tunc sw'ells, that newhile did 
want ' 

Look up, love • — ah, cling close and never move * 
How can 1 have enough of life and lovei* 


October drew our ciders to a house. 

That mid the tangled vines, and clamorous 
Glad vintigers, stood calm, slim-pillarcd, white. 
As though K fain would hide away from sight 
The jov that through the sad lost autumn rung 
Ao hot the day was, as when summer hung, 


With worn feet, on the last step of July, 

Ashamed to cast its flowerv raiment bv 

Round the old men the white porch-pillars stood, 

Gold-stained, as with the sun, streaked as w. ii 

blond , 

Blood of the eaitii, at least , and to and fro 
Before them did the high-girt maidens go. 

Eager, bright eyed, and caitless of to-morii , 

And young men w ith them, nowise made foriorn 
Bv love and autumn -tide , and in nowise 
Content to prav lor love with hopeless evts. 

Close lips, and timid hands , rather, indeed, 

I^est youth and life should fail them at their need, 
At what light jovous semblance of him ran 
Amidst the vines, ’tuixt eyes of maid and man. 
Wilfully blind they caught 

But now at last, 

As in the apple-gathering tide late past, 

So would the elders do now , in a W’hile, 

He who should tell the tale, with a grave smile, 

\nd eves fixed on the fairest damsel there, 

Regan to say “ Ye blithe folk well might bear 
To hearken to a sad tale , yet to-day 
No hem I have to cast all hope away 
kioin out my history so be warned hereby, 

Nor wait unto the end, deliciously 
To nuise \our pity , foi the end is good 
And peaceful, how so buffeting and rude 
Winds, waves, and men were, ere the end was 

done ” 

The sweet eyes that his eyes we’t set upon 
Were hid by shamefast lids as he did speak, 

And redder colour burnefi on her fitsh cheek. 

And her lips smiled, as, with a half-sad sigh. 

He 'gan to tell this lovesomc history 


229 
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, ARGUMENT. 

A certain man cominjr to Delos beheld a noble damsel thtre, and was smitten with the love of her, and made all 
things of no account but the winning of her , which at last he brought about in strange wise 

A CERTAIN island-man of old, Fair day, fair night, O givi mt baik 

Well fashioned, voune. and wise and bold. The tidi tnat all fan tluniss did lad 


Voyaged awhile in Greekish seas, 

Till Delos of the Cyclades 

His keel made, and ashore hr went , 

And, wandering with no fixed intent, 

With others of the shipmen there, 

'I hey came into a garden fair, 

Too sweet for sra-to'=sed men, I deem, 

If they would scape the lovtsome dn am 
That youth and May cast o’er the earth , 

If thev would keep then careless mirth 
For hands of eld to deal withal. 

So m that close did it befall 
That ’neath the trees well wrought of May 
These sat amidmost of the day 
Not drv-lipped, and belike a-strain 
All gifts of tnat sweet time to gain, 

And \t i ncx finding all mow 

That at their fret the May did throw , 

But longing, half-expecting still 
Some new delight their cup to fill — 

Yea, overfill , to make all strange 
Their lazy joy with piercing change 
Therewith their youngest, even he 
1 told of first, all suddenly 
*Gan sing a song that htt< d v\ell 
The thoughts that each man s heart did tell 
Unto Itself, and as his throat 
Moved with the music, did he note 
Through half-shut eyes a company 
Of white-armed maidens drawing nigh, 
Well t^iarshalled, as if there they went 
Opon some serious work intent 

S(JNG 

Fair is the m^ht and fair the day^ 
jVaw April is forgot of May, 

Now into June May falls away , 


Fxcept my love, t \itpf my non I > 

Blow had, O wind ' ihoii ait not kind 
Though thou ait , thou hast no mina 
Hii han about niv rwn* to wind , 

0 fltnotiy sward, thoigh thou ait brn^ht, 

1 pi ai si Hut not foi tiiy diliiiht. 

Thou liaH not kissid her mIvli fut 

*7 hou know' d lui not, O i ustling tfce, 
ll hat dod thou tlun to shadow iiu , 

Wno^e shade ht I 1 1 cast did luvti sti ^ 

O /towns, in vain Vt how aaown f 
Vt have not ft It hei odoious i^own 
Brush past your Iliad's my lifs to mn^ 

FIoio on, gieat iivt > — thou mayst deem 
That fa i away, a summer sHiam, 

Fhou sawist hcf limbs amidst thn gleam. 
And kissed her foot , and iissid hci knei, 

Yet git thee saoift unto the si a f 
With nought of tim fhou wilt mi gitct 

And thou that men call by my name, 

O hclples s one, hast thou no shami 
That thou must even look tne same. 

As while agoin , as while agoi.c, 

When fhou and she wcic left atom , 

And hands, and hps, and ttai s did mcetf 

Gnnv weak and fine, he doivn to dit, 

O body in thy mtsiry. 

Because slwit t’me and \7veei goes by , 

O foolish heart, how 2 oeak thou art 1 
Bleak, break, because thou needs must part 
From thine own love, from thine own sweet / 
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What was it that through half-shut eyes 
Pierced to his heart, and made him nse 
As one the July storm awakes 
When through the dawn the thunder bi'eak., ^ 
What \^s It that the lanj^uor clove, 

Wherewith unhurt he sang of love ^ 

How was It that his eyes had caught 
Her eves alone ot all , that nought 
The others were but images, 

While she, while she amidst of these 
Not first or last — w'hen she v\.i gone, 

Why must he ieel so left alone ^ 

An image in his heart there was 
Of how amidst f eni one did pass 
Kind-eyed and soft, and looked at him , 

^nd now ihe world was waxen dim 
About him, and of little worth, 

Seemed all th * wondious things of earth, 

And fain would hr bt all alone, 

To wonder whv his ninth was gone , 

To wonder why it seemed so stnmge 
That in nought else was am chaiig« , 

Whr n his old life s( .‘nied pissed away. 

And joy m narrow eompiss lav, 

He scarce- knew whert \A'uh laugh and song 
His felloA'- iiKJclved the dim world s v\rong, 
Nor noted him as ehangec^ o’ermurh , 

Or if then jests his mood did tout h 
J o his gnat wondtr lightlv the\ 

Hy St inirnermg word w< »e turneil aw y 

Well, from the ch the v w'ent at last, 

And through the nobh town thev pissed. 

Ana saw the wonders v\rought of oid 

Therein, and heard famed :,iones told 

Of mary a thing , and as a dream 

Did all things to Atontui'^ set m 

But when nights wings came o et t'lir place. 

And men slept, piteous seein< J li s east 

And wonderful, th it tiieiewithal 

Night helped him not From w.ill to wall 

Night-long his weiiy t \es he turned, 

I ill in the east the davhght burned 
And then th» pang ht would not name 
Stung by the world’s change, fiercer caiiit 
Across him, and in hasu he rose, 

Driven unto that flowery close 
By restless longing, knowing not 
What part therein his heart har> ;ot, 

Nor why he thitherward must wend 

And now had night’s last hope an end. 
When to the garden-gate he came 
In grey light did the tulip flame 
Over the sward made grey with dew , 

And as unto the place he drew 
Where yesterday he sang that song 


The ousel-cock sang sweet ani strong. 

T hour^h almost ere the sky grew grey ^ 
Had he begun to greet th day. 

There now, as by some strong spell bound, 
Acontius paced thdt spot of ground, 4 
“Restless, with wild thoughts in his head , 
While round about the white-thom shed 
Sweet fragrance, and the lovely place, 
Lonely of mankind, lacked no grace 
T hat love for his own home would have 
Well ^an ^ die birds, the light wind drave 
Through the fresh leaves, untouched as yet 
By summer and its vain regret , 

Well piped the wina, and as it swept 
The garden through, no sweet thing slept, 
Nor might the -^cent of blossoms hide 
T he fresh smell of the country-side 
Horne on iti. brtath , and the green bay 
Whose breast it kissed so far away, 

Spake sometimes yet amid the noise 
Of rustling leaves and song-birds’ voice 

So there awhile our man did pace, 

Still wondenng it ins piteous case 
That, certes, not to any one 
Had happed before — awhile agone 
So pleastd to watch the world pass by 
With all its changing imagery , 

So hot to play his pait therein. 

From each day’s death good life to win , 
And now, with a great sigh, he saw 
The yellow level sunbeams draw 
Across the wet grass, as the sun 
First smote the tries, and day begun 
Smiled on the world, whose summer bliss 
In m*w 'se seemed to better his 
Then, as he thought thtieof, he said 
“Surely all w'lsdom is clean dead 
Within me Nought I lack that I, 
r*y striving, mav not come anigh ' 

Among the things that men desirt , 

And why then like a burnt-out fire. 

Is my life grown ^ ” 

E’en as he spoke 
A throstle-cock beside him bro*ve 
Into the sweetest of his s mg. 

Yet with his sweet note seemed to wrong 
The unknown trouble of tliat morn, 

And made him feel yet more forlorn 
Then he ened out, “O fool, eo forth ' 

The wo»^ld is grown of no less worth 
Than yester-morn it was , go then 
And play thy part among brave men 
As thou hadst will to do before 
Thy feet fiist touched this ch i»-med shore 
Where all is changed ” 


But now the bird 
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FfietwIfTOTn beside him, and he heard 
A rustlmg^igh, although the breeze 
'‘Had died out mid the ihick-leaved trees 
Therewith he raised his eyes and turned, 
And a great fire within him burned, 

And his heart stopped awhile, for there, 
Against a flowering thorn-bush fair. 

Hidden by tulips to the knee, 

His heart's desire his eyes did see 
Clad was she e’en as is the dove, 

Who makes the summer sad with love , 
High-girded as one hastening 
In swift search for some longed-for thing , 
Her hair drawn by a silken band 
From her white neck, and m her hand 
A myrtle- spray Panting she was 
As from the daisies of the grass 
She raised her e>es, and looked around 
Till the astonished eyes she found 
That saw not aught but even her 

There in a silence liard to bear, 

Impossible to break, they stood, 

With faces changed by love, and blood 
So stirred, that many a year of life 
Had been made eager with that strife 
Of minutes , and so nigh she was 
He saw the little blue veins pass 
Over her heaving breast , and she 
The trembling of his lips might see, 

The rising tears within his eyes 

Then standing there in maz^d wise 
He saw the black-heart tulips bow 
Before her knees, as w^avering now 
A hdlt-step unto him she made 
With i glad cry, though half afraid, 

He stretched his arms out, ind the twain. 
E'en at the birth of love's great pain, 

Each unto eich'*so nigh were grown, 

That little lacked to make them one — 

That little lacked but they should be 
Wedded that hour , knee touching knee, 
Cheek laid to cheek So seldom fare 
Love’s tales, that men are wise to dare , 
Rather, dull hours must pass away, 

And heavy day succeed to day, 

And much be changed by misery. 

Ere two that love may draw anigh — 

And so^with these What ft.ir or sh ime 
Twixl longing heart and body came 
’Twere hard to tell — they lingered vet. 
Well-nigh they deemed that thev had met, 
And that the worst was o'er , e’en then 
There drew anigh the sound of men — 

^ Loud laugh, harsh talk. With ill surprise 
He saw fear change her lovesome eyes , 


He knew her heart was thinking now 
Of other folk, and ills that grow 
From overmuch of love , but he 
Cried out amidst his agony, 

Yet stood there helpless, and withal 
- A mist across his eyes did fall, 

And all seemed lost indeed, as now 
Slim tulip-stem and hawthorn-bough 
Slipped rustling back into their place. 

And all the glory of her lace 
Had left the world, at least awhile, 

'\nd once more all was base and vile. 

And vet, indeed, when that sharp pain 
Was something dulled, and once again 
Thought helped him, then to him it seemed 
That she had di earned as he had dreamed, 
And, hoping not for anv sight 
Of love, had come made soft bv night, 
Made kind bv longings unconfessed. 

To give rum good hope' of the best 
Then pitv came to help his love, 

For now, indeed, he knew whereof 
He sickened , pity came, and then 
The fear of the rough sons of men , 

Soie hate of things that needs must part 
The loving heart from loving heart , 

And at each turn it sec rned .is though 
Fate some huge net round both did throw 
To Slav their feet and dim their sight 
Till they were clutched by endless night , 
And then he fain had torn his hair. 

And ciied aloud in his despaii, 

But staved himself as still hr thought 
How even that should help him nought, 
That htlpless patience needs must be 
His loathed Icllow. W’eanly ^ 

He got him then from out the place, 

Made lovely by her scarce-seen face, 

And knew that d ly what longing meant 

But w icn the lestless daylight went 
From earth's face, through the weary night 
He lay again in just such plight 
As on the last night he had kain , 

But deemed that he would go again 
At daylight to that place of flower^ 

So passed the night through all its hours, 
Rut ere the dawn came, weak and worn, 

He fell asleep, nor woke that morn 
Till all the city was astir , 

And w'aking must he think of her 
Stolen to that place to find him not — 

Her parted lips, her face flushed hot, 

Her panting breast and girt-up gown, 

Her sleeve ill-fastened, fallen adown 
From one white shoulder, her grey eyes 
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Fixed m their misery of surprise, 

As nought they sa^^ but birds and trees ; 
Her woeful lingering, as the breeze 
Died 'neath the growing sun, and folk 
Fresh silence of the morning broke , 

And then, the death of hope confessed, 
The quivering lip and heaving breast. 

The burst of tears, the homeward way 
Made hateful bv joy past awav , 

The dreary dav made dull and long 
By hope deftned and gathering \vrnng. 
All this for him ’ — and thinking thus 
Their t\\' ^ life seemed so piteous 
That all his m.inhoud from him fled, 

And cast adown upon the bed 
He sobbed and \\t pt full sore, until 
When he of grief had had his fill 
He ’gnn to thuik that he might see 
His love, and uitc her rninry 
If she should be in that s une place 
At that same hour whrn first her fate 
Shone on him 

So tirix wore aw^ay 
Till on the worM the nigh noon lay, 

And then at tlu due place he stood, 
Wondeiing imid his love-sick mood 
Winch blacie^ oi gra'^s her foot had b'^nt , 
And tlicre, a^ to and fro he went, 

A certain man who seemed to be 
A fisher on the troubled sea, 

An old man and a poor, came nigh 
And greeted him and ' 

“ Hereby 

Thou docoL well to ‘•mud, my son, 

Since thy stay here will soon be done, 

If of tliat ship of C rote thou be 
As well I deem Here shalt thou see 
Each day at noon a company 
Of all our fanest maids di iw nig.i , 
lo such an one cacli day they go 
As best can tell them how to do 
In serving of the dreadful queen, 

\ \'’hose servant long years hath she been, 
And dwelleth by her chapd fair 
Within this close , they shall be here, 
E'en wfnle I speak Wot well, fair son, 
Good need it is this should be done, 

For whatso liasty word is said 
That day unto tlie moon-crowned in vid, 
For such an onth is held, as though 
The whole heart into it did go — 

Behold, they come ! A goodly sight 
Shalt thou have seen, tyen if to-night 
Thou diest > " 

Grew Acontius wan 
As the sea-cliffs, for the old man 
Now pointed to the gate, wherethrough 


The company of maidens drew 
'I oward where they stood , Acontius, 

With trembling kps, and piteous 
Drawn brow, urned toward them, and afar 
Beheld her like thj morning-star 
Amid the weary stars of night 
Midmost the band went his delight, 

Clad in a gow <i of blue, whereon 
Were wrought fresh flowers, as newly won 
From th" May fields , with one liand she 
Touched a m r u I’ow lovingly, 

The other, hung adown, did hold 
An ivory harp well strung with gold , 

Gaily she went, nor seemed as though 
One tioublous thought her heart did know. 
Acontius sickened as she came 
Anigh him, and w ith heart aflame 
For very rage of jealousy. 

He heard her talking merrily 
Unto her fellow — the first won’ 

From those sweet lips he yet had heard, 

Nor might he know what thing she said , 

Yet presently she tuined he i head 
And saw him, and her talk she stopped 
F’en therewith, and her lids down dropped, 
And trembling amid love and shame 
Over her face a bright flush came , 

Nathless without another look 

She passed him bv, whose whole frame shook 

With passion as an aspen leaf 

But she being gone, all blind with grief, 

He stood there long, and muttered 

“Why 

Would not note my misery ? 

Had It U en then so haid lo turn 
And show me that her heart did yearn 
For something nigher like mine own? 

O well content to leave me lone, 

O well content to stand apart. 

And nurse a pleasure in thine heart. 

The jov of being so well beloved, 

Still taking can thou art not moved 
By aught like trouble ! — yet bew ire, 

For thou mayst fall for all thv erre ! ” 

So from the place he turned away , 

Some secret spell he deemed there lay, 

Some bar unseen, athwart that grass, 

O’er which lus feet might never pass 
Whatso his heart bade Hour by hour 
Passed of the day, and ever slower 
They seemed to drag, and ever he 
Thought of her last look wearily — 

Now meant it that, now meant it this ; 

Now bliss, and now the death of bliss, 

“ But O, if once again,” he thought, 
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** Face unto face we might be brought, 

Then doubt,! not hut I should read 
i^What at her hands would be my meed, 

And m such wise my life would guide , 

Either the weary end to bide 
E'en as I might, or strengthen me 
To take the sweet felicity, 

Casting by thought of fear or death — 

But now when I must hold my breath, 

Who knows how long, while scale mocks scale 
With trembling joy, and trembling bale — 

O hard to hiear • O hard to bear ' ” 

So spake he, knowing bitter fear 
And hopeful longing’s shaip distress. 

But not the weight of hopelessness 

And now there passed by three days more. 
And to the flowery place that bore 
The sharp and sweet of his desire 
Each day he went, his heart afire 
With foolish hope Each day he sav\ 

The band of damsels toward him draw. 

And trembling said, “ Now, now at last 
Surely her white arms will l^e cast 
About my neck before them all , 

Or at the worst her e)es will call 
My feet to follow. Can it be 
That she can bear my misery, 

When of my heart she surely knows?’* 

And every day midmost the close 
They met, and on the first da> she 
Did look upon him fiiitively 
In loving wise , and through his heart 
Love sent a pleasure- pointed dart — 

A minute, and away she went. 

And left him now ise more content 
Than erst he had been 

The next day 

Needs must she flush and turn away 
Before*their eves met, and h( stood 
When she was gone m wretched mood. 

Faint with desire 

The third d i\ came. 

And then his hungry eyes, aflame 
With longing wild, beheld her pass 
As though amidst a dream she was , 

Then e’en ere she had left the place 
With his clenched hand he sniott his faci , 

And void of everything but pain, 

Through the thronged streets the sea did gain. 
Not recking aught, and there at 1 ist 
His body on the sand he cast. 

Nigh the green waves, till m the end 
Some thought the crushing cloud did rend, 

And down the tears rushed from his eyes 


For ruth of his own miseries ; 

And with the tears came thought again 
To mingle with his formless pain 
And hope withal — but yet more fear, 

For he bethought him now that near 
The time drew for his ship to sail. 

Yet was the thought of some a\ail 
To heal the unreason of his heart. 

For now he needs must play a part 
Wherein was something to be done, 

If he would not be left alone 
Life-long, with love unsatisfied 

So now he rose, and looking wide 
Along the edges of the bay, 

Saw where his fellows’ tall ship la\ 

Anigh the haven, and a boat 
’ rwi\t shore and ship-sidc did there float 
With balanced oars , but on the shi oud 
A shipman stood, and shouted loud 
Unto the boat — words lo'it, m sooth, 

But which no less tlic irt mbling >outli 
Deemed certainly of him must be 
And where he was , then sucldt niy 
He turned, though nont pursuid, and lied 
-Mong the sands, nor turned his head 
Till round a headland he did it^ach 
A long cove with a sind> beach , 

'Then looking landward he saw' wheie 
A streamlet cleft the sta-chffs baie, 
Making a little vallcv gre< n. 

Beset with thorn-trtcs , and between 
Tlie yellow strand and cliffs grey brow 
Was built a cottage white and low 
Within a little close, upon 
The green slope that the ''tn-ani liad won 
From rock and sea , and thereby stood 
A fisher, w'hose grey homespun hood 
Covered white locks so presently 
Acontius to that man drew' nigh, 

Because he seemed the man to be 
Who told of that fair company. 

Deeming that more might there be learned 
About the flame wherewith he burned 

Withal he found it even so, 

And that the old man him did know, 

And greeted him, and fell to talk, 

As such folk will of things that balk 

The poor man's fortune, waves and w'lnds, 

And changing days and great men’s minds 

And at the last it so befell 

That this Acontius came to tell 

A tale unto the man — how he 

Was fain to ’scape the uneasy sea. 

And those his fellows, and would give 
Gold unto him, that he might live 
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In hiding there, till they had sailed 
Not strange it was if he prevailed 
In few words, though the elder smiled 
As not all utterly beguiled, 

Nor curious therewithal to know 
Such things as he cared not to show 

So there aloni* a while he dwelt, 

And lonely there, all torment felt, 

As still his longing grew and grew , 

And ever as hot noontide drew 
From dewv dusk rid sunny mom, 

He felt himself tin* most forlorn , 

For then the best lie pictured her 

“ Now uie noon wind, tlie scent-beirer, 

Is bn-y midst her gown,” he said, 

" Tiic rresh-phi( ked flow its about her head 
Ate drooping nOv\ >\i:h lh< ’r desire , 

The grass with uneonsuming fire 
F.iints 'neath the pressure of her feet , 

'Ihe honey-bets her lips would meet, 

Hut fill foi ftar, the swifts bright eves 
Are tager round the ni)stenes 
Of the fair hidden fragrant bieast, 

Mdiert now alone may I know rest — 

— Ah pity mt, thou pitib ‘-s ’ 

Bless me, who know’su not how to bltss , 
Fall from thy height, thou highest or all. 

On nil a very wretch to call < 

Thou, to whom all tlnr^'^' fate doth give, 
Find witliout me thou i ui l not live ' 

Desire me O thou wot Id s desire, 

Light thv puie heart .it this b.ase fire ' 

Save me, of whom thou knowest nought, 

Of whom thou never hadst a thought f 
O qiK en of all the world, i<oop down ’ 
Before my feet cist thou tliv cro'' n ' 

Speak to me, as 1 cpeik to thee • 

He walked beside the summer sea 
\s thus he spake, at eventide , 

^Veross the waste of w iteis wide , 

Ihe dead sun’s light e wonder cast, 

That into giev night faded fast , 

And evei as the shadows fell. 

More formless grew the unbreaking swell 
Far out to sea , more stiange and white, 
More vocal through the hushing night, 

The nairovv line of changing foam. 

That 'twi\t the sand and fishes’ home 
Writhed, driven onwaid by the tide — 

— So slowly b> the ocean’s side 
He paced, till dreamy passion grew; 

The soft wind o'ei the sea that blew , 

Dried the cold tears upon his face , 

Kindly if sad seemed that lone place, 


Yea, in a while it scarce seemed lone, ' 
When now at last the white moon shone 
Ujxjn the sea, and showed that still 
ft quivered; though a moveless hill 
\ little while ago it seemed 

So, turning homeward now, he dreamed 
Of manv a help and miracle. 

That in tha olden time befell 
Unto love's ants, e’en when he 
Had clomb the I ill anigh the sea, 

And reached the hut now litten bnght, 

Not utterly with food .ind light 
And common talk his dream passed bv 
Yea, and with all thi*;, presently 
’(ian tell the old man when it was 
That the great feast should come to pass 
Unto Diana - Yta, and then 
He, among all the sons of men, 

E’en of that very love must speak , 

Then grew Acontins faint and weak, 

And his mouth twitched, and tears began 
To pain his eyes , for the old man, 

As one possessed, went on to tell 
Of all the lovelini ss that well 
Acontms wotted of , and now 
For the first time he came to know' 

What name among her folk she had, 

And, half in cruel pun, half glad, 

He heard the old man say 

“ Indeed 

This sweet Cyclippe hath great need 
O^one to save lui life fiom woe. 

Because oi ere the biook shall flow 
Narrow w,th \ugust 'tvvixt its banks. 

Her folk to win Diana’s thanks, 

Shall make her hers, and she shall be 
Honoured of all folk ct-rtainly, 

But unwed, shiunk as time goes on 
Into a sour heaited cione ” 

Acontius "gan the loom to pace 
Ere lie h id dor e , with curious face 
The old man gazed, but uttered nought , 
'Then m his heart Acontius thought, 

“ Ah when her image passeth by 
Like a sweet breath, the blinded eye 
Gains sight, the deaf man htareth well, 

Tht dumb man lovesome tales unn i' d, 
Hopes dead fo^ long rise from their tombs, 
The barren like a garden blooms , 

And I alone — I sit and wait, 

With deedless hands, on bkack-winged fate 

And so, when men had done with cLvy, 
Sleepless upon his bed he lay, 

Striving to think if aught might move 
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Hard fate to give him his own love , 

And thought of what would do belike, 

And said, ** To-morrow will I strike 
Befbre the iron growethdull ” 

And so, with mind of strange things full, 

Just at the dawn he fell asleep, 

Yet as the shadows ’gan to creep 
Up the long slop>e before the sun, 

His blinking, troubled sleep was done , 

And with a start he sat upright, 

Now deeming that the glowing light 
Was autumn's very sun , that all 
Of ill had happed that could befall 
Yet fully waked up at the last, 

From out the cottage-door he passed, 

And saw how the old fisherman 
His coble through the low surf ran 
And shouted greeting from the sea , 

Then 'neath an ancient apple tree, 

That on the little grassy slope 
Stood speckled with the autumn's hope 
He cast him down, and slept again , 

And sleeping dreamed about his pain, 

Yet m the same place seemed to be, 

Beneath the ancient apple-tree. 

So m bis dream he heard a sound 
Of singing fill the air around, 

And yet saw’ nought , till in a while 
The twinkling sea’s uncounted smile 
Was hidden by a rosy cloud, 

That seemed some wondrous thing to shroud, 
For m its midst a bright spot grew 
Brighter and brighter, and still drew 
Unto Acontius, till at last 
A woman from amidst it passed, 

And, wonderful in nakedness, 

With rosy feet the grass did press, 

And drew anigh , he durst not move 
Or speak, because the Queen of Love 
He deemed he knew , she smiled or him, 
And, even as his dream waxed dim. 

Upon the tree-trunk gnarled and grey 
A slim hand for a while did lay , 

Then all waxed dark, and then once more 
He lay there as he lay before. 

But all burnt up the green -sward was, 

And songless did the throstle pass 
'Twixt dark green leaf and golden fruit, 

And at the old tree s knotted root 

The basket of the gatherer 

Lay, as though autumn -tide were there. 

T hen m his dream he thought he strove 
To speak that sweet name of his love 
Late learned, but could not , for away 
Sleep passed, and now m sooth he lay 
Awake within the shadow sweet, 

The sunlight creeping o’er his feet 


Then he arose to think upon 
The plans that he from night had won, 

And still in each, day found a flaw, 

That night’s half-dreammg eyes ne’er saw, 
And far away all good hope seemed, 

And the strange dream he late had dreamed 
Of no account he made, but thought 
That It had come and gone for nought 

And now the time went by till he 
Knew that his keel had put to sea, 

Yet after that a day or two 
He waited, ere he dared to do 
The thing he longed for most, and meet 
His love within the gaiden sweet 
He saw her there, he saw a smile 
The paleness of her face beguile 
Before she saw him , then his heart 
With pity and remorse 'gan smart , 

But when at last she turmd her head. 

And he beheld the bright tlush spread 

Ovei her face, and once again 

The pallor come, 'twixt jov and pam 

His heart was torn , he turned awav, 

Thinking “ Long time tie that woi-.! day 

That unto her a misery 

Will be, yea even as unto me. 

And many a thing ere then may fall, 

Or peaceful death may end it all ” 

The host that night his heart did bless 
With praises of her loveliness 
Once nioie, and said “ Ye.i, fools men are 
Who work themselves such bitter care 
That they may live when they are dead , 

Her mothei’s stern cold h.iidihead 
vShall make this sweet but dead-alive, 

For who in all the world shall stn\e 
With such an oath as she shall make^’* 

Acontius, lor self-pity's sake, 

Must steal forth to the night to cry 
Some wordless prayer of agony , 

And yet, when he was come again. 

Of more of such-like speech was fain, 

And needs must stammer forth some word. 
That once more the old fishei stirred 
To speech , who now began to tell 
Tales of that oath as things knowm well. 

To wise men from the days of old, 

Of how a mere chance-word would hold 
Some poor wretch as a life-long slave , 

Nav, or the very wind that drave 
Some garment’s hem, some lock of hair 
Against the dreadful altar there, 

Had turned a whole sweet life to ill, 

So heedfully must all fulfil 
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Their vows i^pto the dreadful maid 
Acontius heard the words he said 
As through a thin sleep fraught with dreams, 
Yet afterward would fleeting gleams 
Of what the old man said confuse 
His weary heart, that ne’er was loose 
A minute from the bonds of love, 

And still of all, strange dreams he wove 

So the time passed , a bioodiiiir life 
That with his love might hoid no strife 
Leontius led , he did not spate 
With torment vain his soul to tear 
By meeting her in that same place 
No fickk hope now changed her face, 

No hot desire therein did burn, 

Rather it seemed her heart did yearn 
With constant sorrow, and such love 
As surely might the nard world move 
—Ah I s'lall it^ Love shall go ns ways, 

\nd sometimes gather u'^eless praise 
troni joyful hearts, when now at rest 
The lover lies, but oftenest 
To hate thereby the world is moved, 

But oftenest the well-beloved 
Shall pav the kiss back with i blow , 

Shall smile to see the hot tears flow, 

Shall answer with scarce-hidden scorn 
I he bitter words by anguish torn 
from such ,i heart, as fain would rest 
Silent until death bring- the best 

So drew the time on to the day 
When all hope must be cast away , 

Late summer now was come, and still 
As heeding neither good or ill 
Ot living men, the stream ran down 
The green slope to the sea-sidc brown, 
Singing Its changeless song , still there 
Acontius dwelt ’twixt slope-sidi fair 
And changing nuirmui of the sea 

'I he night before all misery 
Should be accomplished, red-eyed, wan, 

He gave unto the ancient man 
What wealth he had, and bade farewell 
In such a voice as tale doth tell 
Unto the wise , then to his bed 
He crept, and still his weary head 
lossed on the pillow, till the dawn 
The fruitful mist from earth had drawn. 

Once more with coming light he slept, 

Once more from out his bed he leapt, - 
Thinking that he had slept too fast. 

And that all hope was over-past , 

And with that thought he knew indeed 
How good is hope to man at^need. 


Yea, eve’- the least ray ♦hereof. 

Then dizzy with the pain of 1 ve 
He went from out the duor, and stood 
Silent within the fruitful rood. 

Still was the sunny morn and fair, 

A scented haze was in the air , 

So soft It was. It seemed as spring 
Had come once more her arms to fling 
About the dying year, and kiss 
The lost world into dreams of bliss 

Now 'neath the tree he sank adown, 
Parched was the sward thereby and brown. 
Save where about the knotted root 
A green pi ice spread The golden fruit 
Hung on the boughs, lav on the ground , 
The spnng-borii thrushes lurked around, 

But sang not , yet the stream sang well. 

And gentle tales the sea could toll 
Ere sunrise was the fisher gone, 

And now his brown-sailed boat alone, 

Some league or so from off the shore, 

Moved slowly 'neath the swttping oar 
So soothed by sights and sounds that day, 
Sore weary, soon Acontius lay 
In deep sleep as he c rst had done, 

And dreamed once more, nor vet had gone 
E en this time from that spot of ground , 
And once more dreaming heard the sound 
Of unseen singers, and once more 
A pmk-tinged cloud spread thwart the shore. 
And a vague memory touched him now 
Amidst his sleep , his knitted brow 
'Gan to unfold, a happy smile 
His long love-languor did beguile 
As from the cloud the naked one 
Came smiling forth — but not alone , 

For now the image of hi-s love, 

Clad like the murmuring summer dove. 

She held by the slim trembling hand, 

And soon he deemed the twain did stand 
Anigh his head Round Venus’ feet 
Outbroke the changing spring-flowers sweet 
From the parched c.arth of autuiiin-tide , 

The long locks round her naked side 
The sea-wind drave , lily and rose, 

Plucked from the heart of her ow n close. 
Were girdle to hei, and did cling. 

Mixed with some marvellous gulden thing, 
About her neck and bosom white, 

Sweeter than their shortlived delight 
And all the while, with eyes that bliss 
Changed not, her doves brushed past to kiss 
The marvel of her limbs , yet strange, 

With loveliness that knows no change, 

Fair beyond words as she might be, 

So fell it by love’s mystery 
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That open-mouthed Acontius lay 
In that sweet dream, nor drew away 
His eyes from his love’s pitying e\es , 

And at the last he strove to rise, 

Ana dreamed that touch of hand in hand 
Made his heart faint , alas ' the band 
Of soft sleep, overstrained therewith, 
Snapped short, and left him there to writhe 
In helpless woe. 

Yet in a while 

Strange thoughts anew did him beguile , 
Well-nigh he dreamed again, and saw 
The naked goddeSs toward him draw, 

Until the sunshine touched his face, 

And stark awake in that same place 
He sighed, and rose unto his knee, 

And saw beneath the ancient tree, 

Close by his hand, an apple he, 

Great, smooth, and golden Dre imily 
He turned it o'er, and in like mood 
A long sharp thorn, as red as blood. 

He took into his hand, and then, 

In language of the Grecian men, 

Slowly upon its side he wrote, 

As one who thereot took no note, 

Acontius will 1 Wt.il to-day , 

I hen stealthily acres'^ the bay 
He glanced, and trembling gac him down 
With hurried steps unto the town, 
Wherefor the high-tide folk were dight. 
And all looked joyous there and bright, 

As toward the lane their steps they bent 
And thither, too, Acontius went, 

Scarce knowing if on earth or air 
His feet were set , he coming there, 

Gat nigh the altai standing-place, 

\nd there with haggard evts 'gan ga/e 

Upon the image of the maid 

Whose WTath makes man and beast afraid. 


So in a wdiile the rites began, 

And many a warrior and great man 
Served the hard-hearted one, until 
Of everything she had her fill 
That Gods desire , and, trembling now, 
Acontius heard the curved horns blow 
That heralded the damsels' band , 

And scarce for faintness might he stand. 
When n^w, the minstrels’ go\^ns ot gold 
Being past, he could withal behold 
White raiment fluttering, and he saw 
The fellows of his own love draw 
Unto the altar , here ana there 
The mothers of those maidens fair 
Went by them, proud belike, and fain 
To note the honour they should gam. 


Now scarce with hungry eyes migh( he 
Gaze on those fair folk steadily, 

As one by one they passed by him , 

His limbs shook, and his eyes did swim, 
A.nd if he heard the words they said, 

As outstretched hand and humble head 
Strengthened the trembling maiden’s vow, 
Nought of their meaning did he know — 

— And still she came nor — w'hat was this? 
Had the dull death of hope of bliss 
Been her death too — ah, was she dead? 

Or did she lie upon her bed. 

With panting mouth and fived bright eyes, 
Waiting the new life's great surprise, 

All longings past, amid the hush 
Ot life departing ^ 

A great rush 

Of fearful pain stopped all his blood 
As thus he thought , a while he stood 
Blinded and tottering, then the an 
A great change on it seemed to bear, 

A heavenly scent , and feir was gone, 
Hope but a name , as if alone 
Mid images of men he wvis, — 

Alone with her who now did p.iss 
With fluttering hem and light footfall 
The corner of the precinct wall 
Time passed, she drew mgh to the pi ice, 
Wheie he was standing, ind her fac< 
'lurned to him, and hci st( adf ist eyt>. 

Met his, with no more of suiijnse 
Than if in words she had bttn told 
That each the otlier should behold 
E'l n in such wise — Pale was she giown ; 
H( r sweet breath, th it an unlu aid moan 
Seemtd to her lover, s( irce rnig/it w'ln 
Through her half-opened lips , most thin 
The \cil seemed ‘twixt her mournful i yes. 
And death’s long-looked-for my^^tenes , 
Frail were her blue- veined liands , her feet 
Tlie pink-tniged niarbli. steps did meet 
As though all will were gone from her. 
There w'ent the matron, tall and fair, 

Noble to look on, by her side, 

Like unto her, but for cold pride 
And passing by of twenty years. 

And all their putting back of tears , 

Her mother, eertes, and a glow 
Of pleasure lit her stern face now 
At what that day should see well done. 

But now, as the long train swept on, 
There on the last step of the fan(‘ 

She stood, so loved, so loved in vain ; 

Her mother fallen aback from her, 

Yet eager the first word to heai 
Of that her dreadful i^ath — so nigh 
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Were misery to misery, 

That each might hear the other's breath , 

That they this side of fair hope’s death 
Might yet have clung breast unto breast, 

And snatched from life a little rest, 

And snatched a little joy from pain 

0 weary hearts, shall all be m, 

Shall all ^ nought, this strife and love ? 

— Once more with slow foot did she move 
Unto the last step, with no sound 

Unto Acontius turning lounii, 

Who spake not, but, as moved at last 
By some kind God, the apple cast 
Into her bosom s folds — onct more 
She stayed, while a gieat flush came o’er 
Her sweet face erst half-dead and wan , 

Then went a sound fron man to man 
So fan she seemed, and some withal 
Failed not to note the appU fall 
Into her breast 

Now' whik* with fear 
And hope Acontiu-^ trembled there 
And to her side hei rnotntr came, 

She c<ist aside both fear and shame 
From out her noble heart, ind laid 
Upon the altar of the Maid 
Hei fan right h ind, clasned Ihm around 
The golden fruit, and with no sound 
Hei lips mo\ed, ind her » ' ' s upiaised 
Upon the marble image gi/td, 

With such a fervoui as if she 
Would give the thing humamt\ 

And love and pity — then a space 
Unto her love she turned her face 
All full of lo\e, as if to >av, 

“ So ( nds oui trouble fiom to-day. 

Either with h ippy life or death ” 

\et anxious still, with held back breath, 

He saw hei mother come to hei 

With troubled eyes “ \V hat hast thou there 

He heard hei say “ Is tlie vow made? 

I henid no word that thou hast said ^ 

1 hen througn him did her sweet voice thrill 
“ No word I sp ike Tor good or ill , 

Rut this spake for me , so sav ye 
What oath in written words may be , 

Although, indeed, I wrote them nought , 

And m mv heart had got no thought, 

When first I came hereto this morn, 

Hut here to sw-ear myself forlorn 
Of love and hope — because the days 
Of life seemed but a weary mare, 

Hegun w'lthout leave asked of me, 

AVhose ending I might never see, 


Or what came alter them — but now 
Backward my life I will notibrow 
Into your deep-dug, spice-strewn grave, 

But either all things will I save 
This d.iy, or make an end of all " 

Then silence on the place did fall , 

With frowning face, yet hand that shook. 
The fated fruit her mother took 
From out her hand, and pale she grew. 
When the few written words she knew, 

And w'hat they meant , but speedily 
She blushed the holy altar by, 

Unto the wondering priests to tell 
What things there in tht ir midst befelL 

There, in low words, they spoke awhile, 
How they must deal with such a guile, 

Cast by the goddess of desire 

Into the holv maiden's hre 

And to the priests it stemed withal, 

That a full oath the} nteds must call 
lhat writing on tlie iltar laid 
Then, wioth and fiarful, some there bade 
To seek a death for these to die, 

If even so they might put by 
1 he Maid’s dread anger , crueller 
They grew as still they gathereal fear, 

And sh imeful thing the dusk fane heaid, 

As gtey beard wagged against grey beard. 
And fiercer grew the ancient eyes 

But from the crowd, meanw'hile, did rise 
Great munaiiring, foi from man to man 
The rumoui of the sloiy ran, 

I know not how , and therewithal 
Some god-sent lovesome joy did fall 
On all hearts there, until it seemed 
1 hat each one of his ow n soul dreamed 
Beloved, and loving well , and when 
Rome eiied out that the ancient men 
Had mind to sku the lovers there, 

A fierce shout rent the autumn air 
“ Nay, wed the twain , love willetn it ' 

But silent did the elders sit. 

With death and fear on eithei hand. 

Till one said, "Feai not, the whole land, 
Not wc, take back w'hat they did give , 

With many earce can one m,in strive , 

I^et be, themselves shall make amends ' 

" Yea, let bo,” said the n(*xt “ all enc’-v, 
Despite the talk of mortal men. 

Who deem themselves undying, when, 
Urged by some unknown God’s commands, 
They snatch at love with eager hands, 

And gather death that grows thereby, 
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Yet swear that love shall never die — 

Let be — in their own hearts they bear 
Tlj^ seeds of pangs to pierce and tear. 

What need. White-armed, to follow them, 
With well-strung bow and fluttering hem, 
Adown the tangle of life's wood ? 

Thou knoweSt what the fates deem good 
For wretches that love overmuch — 

One mad desire for sight and touch , 

Orie spot alone of all the earth 
That seems to them of any worth , 

One sound alone that they may bear 
Amidst earth’s joyful sounds to hear , 

And sight, and sound, and dwelling-place, 
And soft caressing of one face. 

Forbidden, and forbidden still. 

Or granted e'en for greater ill, 

BtU for a while, that they may be 
Sunk deeper into miserv — 

— Great things are granted unto those 
That love not— far-off things brought close. 
Things of great seeming brought to nought, 
And miracles for them are wrought , 

All earth and heaven lie underneath 
The hand of him who w'astes not breath 
In striving for another’s love, 

In hoping one more heart to niov<' 

— A light thing and a little thing, 

Ye deem it, that two he arts should cling 
Each unto each, till two are one, 

And neither now can be alone ’ 

O fools, who know not all nas sworn 
That those shall ever be forlorn 
Who strive to bring this thing to pass — 

So IS It now, as so it was, 

Ard so It shall be evermore, 

Till the world’s fashion is passed o’er." 

White-bearded was the ancient man 
Who spoke, with wrinkled face and wan , 
But as unto the porch ht tui ned 
A red spot in his cheek iheie burned, 

And his eyes glittered, foi, behold • 

Clobc by the altar s horns of gold, 

There stood the weary ones at last. 

Their arms about each other cast, 

Twain no moie now', they said — no more 
What things soe’er fate had in store 
Careless of life, careless of death , 

Now, when each felt the oth^i 's breath 
On lip and cheek, and many a word 
By all the world beside unheard, 

Or heard and little understood, 

Each spake to each, and all seemed good , 
Yea, though amid the world’s great wrong, 
Their space of life should not be long , 

O bitter-sweet if they must die 1 


O sweet, too sweet, if time passed by, 

If time made nought for them, should find 
Their arms in such wise intertwined 
Years hence, with no change drawing near ’ 

Nor says the tale, nor might I hear, 

That aught of evil on them fell 

Few folk there were but thought it well. 

When saffron-robed, fair- wreathed, loose-haired 
Cydippe through the citv faied 
Well won at last , when lingering shame 
Somewhat upon the lovers came. 

Now that all fear was quite bygone. 

And yet they were not all alone , 

Because from men the sun was fain 
A little more of toil to gam, 

Awhile m piison of his light, 

To hold aback the close-lipped night 


Silence a little when the tale was told. 

Soon broken bv the merry-voiced and bold 
Among the youths, though some belike were fain 
For more of silence yet, that their sweet pain 
Might be made sweeter still by hope and thought 
Amid tile words of the old story caught — 

Might be made keener by the pensive eyes 
That half-confessed love made so kind and wise , 
Yet these two, midst the others, went their way, 
To get them through the short October day 
*Twixt toil and toilsome love, e’en as they might , 
If so, perchance, the kind and silent night 
Might vet reward their reverent love with dreams 
Less full of care 

But round the must’s reel streams, 
'Twixt the stiipped vines tlu ciders wandered 
slow 

And unto them, e’en as a soothing show 
Was the hid longing, wild desire, blithe hope. 
That seethed there on the tangled sun-worn slope 
'Twixt noon and moonnse. Resolute were they 
To let no pang of memoiy mar their day, 

And long had fear, before the coming rest. 

Been set aside And so the changed west, 
Forgotten of the sun, was grey with haze , 

The moon was high and bright^ when through the 
maze 

Of diaggled tendrils back at last they turned, 

And red the lights wirhin the lair house burned 
Through the grey night , strained string, and 
measured voice 

Of minstrels, mingled with the varying noise 
Of those who through the deep-cut misty roads 
Went slowly homeward now' to their abodes. 

A short space more of that short space was gone, 
Wherein each deemed himself not quite alone. 
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In late October, when the failing year 
But little pleasure more for men might bear, 

1 hey sat within the city's great guest-hall 
So near the sea that thev might hear the fall 
Of the low haven-waves w'hen night was still 
But on that day wild wind and ram did fill 
The earth and sea with clamour , and the street 
Held few who cared the driving scud to meet 
But inside, as a little woild it was 
Peaceful amid the hubbub that did pass 
Its strong walls in untiring waves of rage, 

With the earth’s intercoursf. wild war to wage 
Bright glowed the fires, and chef nor their 
light 

Fell on the gold that maae the fair place bright 
Of roof and wall, for ill the outsidt din 
Yet of the world’s woe somewhat was within 
The noble compass nf its v\alls , for there 
Wtie histones of git *t striving painted fair, 
Striving with lovt and hate, with life and death, 
With hope that lies, and ftar that ihieateneth 


And j inid varied talk the day went by, 

As such days will, not quite unhappily, 

Not quite a burden, till the evening came 
With lulling of the storm and little blame 
The dark had for the dull day’s death, when now 
The good things of the hall were set aglow 
B> the great tapers Midmost of the board 
isat Rolf, the captain, who took up the word, 

And said 

“Fair fellows, a strange tale is this, 
Heard and forgotten midst my childish bliss, 

Little remembered midst the change and strife, 
Come back again this latter end of lift , 

I know not why , yet as a picture done 
For my delight, I see my father’s son. 

My father with the white cloth on his knees, 
Beaker m hand, amid the orange-trees 
At Micklegarth, and the high-hatted man 
Over against him, with his visage wan. 

Black beard, bright t yes, and thin composed hands* 
Telling this story of the hery lands ” 
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ARGUMENT 

A certain man, who from rich had become poor, having been taken by one of his former friends to a fair house, was 
shown strange things there, and dwelt there awhile among a company of doleful men , but these m the end dying, 
and he desiring above all things to know their story, so it happened that he at last learned it to his own cost 


A CITY was there nigh the Indian Sea, 

As tells my tale, where folk for inanv an ago 
Had lived, perforce, such life as needs must bo 
Beneath th^ rule of priestly king and mage. 

Bearing with patient hearts the summer’s rage, 

Yea, even bowing foolish heads in vain 
Before the mighty sun, tlieir life and bane 

Now ere the hottest of the summer came. 

While yet the rose shed perfume on the earth, 

And still the grass was green despite the fl.inic 
Of that land's sun — while folk gave up to mirth 
A little of their life, so little worth, 

‘And the rich man forgot his fears awhile 
Beneath the soft eve's still recurring sniile- 

Mid those sweet days, whtn t 'cn the burning land 
^new somewhat of the green north’s summer rest, 
A stately house within the town did stand, 

When the fresh morn was falling from its best. 
Though the street’s pavement still the shadow 
blessed 

From whispering trees, that rose, thick-leaved and 
tall. 

Above the well-built marble bounding-wall 

Each side the door therein rose-garlands hung. 
And through the doorway you might see within 
The glittering i^obes of ininstrel-men that sung. 
And resting dancing-girls in raiment thin, 

Because the mSlster theie did now begin 
Another day of ease and revelry. 

To make It harder yet for him to die 


Yet ’gainst the marble wall, anigh the door, 

A man leaned, gazing at the passers-b>, 

Who, >oung, was clad m wretched clothes and 
poor. 

And who'^e pale face, grown thin with misery, 

Fold truthful stones of his end anigh, 

For such a one was he as rich men fear, 

Friendless and poor, nor taught hard toil to bear , 

And some in passing by tliat woeful man 
A little time indeed their Icmd talk stayed 
To gaze upon Ins haggard face and wan, 

Some even, their liands upon their pouches laid, 

But all passed on again, as if afraid 

That, t'en in giving tlianks for unasked gift. 

His dolorous voice their veil of joy would lift 

He asked for nought, nor did his weary eyes 
Meet theirs at all, until there came at last. 

On a white mule, and clad iii noble guise, 

A lonely man, who by the poor wretch passed, 
And, passing, on his face a sidc-glance cast, 

Ihtn o'er Ins shoulder eyed him, then drew rein 
And turnetl about, cUid came to him again , 

And said, "Thou hast the face of one I knew, 
Men called the Golden One, in such a town. 
Because they deemed his wealth for ever grew, 

E en in such times as beats the richest down , 

What stroke of hapless fate, then, hast thou 
known 

That thou hast come to such a state as this. 

To which the poorest peasant’s would be bliss?" 


And tow'ard the door, perfumed and garlanded, The other raised his eyes, and stared awhile 
The guests passed, clad in wonderful attire, Into the speaker’s face, as one who draws 

And this and that one through the arcliway led His soul from dreams, then with a bitter smile 

Some girl, made languid bv the rosy fire He said, " Firuz, thou askest of the cause 

Of that fan time , with love and sweet desire Of this ray death ^ I knew not the world’s laws, 

The air seemed filled, and how could such folk see But ‘ give to-day, and take to-morrow -morn,’ 

In any eyes unspoken misery ? I needs must sav, holding the wise in scorn 
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" For even as with gifts contempt I bought, 

So knowledge buys disease, power lone’ nes:5, 

And honour tear, and pleasure pains unsought, 
And friendship anxious days of great distress. 

And love the hate of what we used to bless — 

Ah, I am wise, and wiser soon shall grow, 

And know iJie most that wise dead men can know 

“ What shall I say ^ thdu knowest the old tale , 

I gave, 1 spent, and then 1 askt d in vain, 

And when 1 fell, my hands could scarce avail 
For anv work , at last, worse woe to gain, 

I fled from folk who knew my present pain 
And ancient pleasure — 'midst strange men 1 \.ait, 
In this strange town, the last new jeat of fate 

“ But since we talk of such like merchandizt , 
What gift nas honr^ht fc i thee an equ'-l curse"!* 
Because, indttd, 1 (iecin by this rhy guise 
Thou hast not leiched the bottom ol thv purse, 

1 here fore, jKicliance, thy fat < set ms something 
wc^rse 

Ilian nunc, lor I sliall die, but thou must live, 
Moie laughter vet unto tlie Gods to give^ ” 

Nor did h( ■^peak these woids unw. ii anted, 

For in the otlitr face tnose ‘•lgn'^ tiit ’e wtie 
lliat mark the soul wiicn in d) hor>e is dc id , 
While, with tlie new-born nnage of <1< * an 
The fiist man played, and lound Idt ev( n thc're, 
Changeless his old fri* ^ lace was giown, and he 
Had no moic » \r‘s thing*- new 01 sti uigt 'tj sec 

lie said, “ Ihtn hist thou still a wish on earth , 
Come now with me, if thou woiildst know my fate 
Thou yet m lysi v*-!!! igain that time of mirth 
When e\ery tlav was as a howciv gate 
Ihxough which we passed to joy, importunate 
To win Us from the thought ol \cst( .dav, 

In whatso pleasures it had passed away ' ' 

“ Great things thou promisest, ’ the other said, 
“And yet indeed since 1 have feaied lo die. 
Though wtdl 1 know that I were better dead, 

The life thou givest me I yet will try , 

It will not be so long in passing by, 

If It must be sueh lile as thou hast shared — 

"Yet thanks to thee who thus for me hast eared " 

“Friend,” said he. “ in thine hand thy lite thou 
hast, 

If thou hast told rne all that giieveth thee, 

And unto thee the past may well be past, 

And davs not wholly bad thou yet mavst see , 

And if indeed thy first felicity 

Thou wmnest not, yet something shak thou have 

Thy soul from death, or loathed life, to save. 


“ And for thy thank , something I deem I owe 
T o our old friendship, could I mind it aught. 
And well it is that I should pay it now 
While yet I have a little wavering thought 
Of things without me neither have I brought 
A poisoned lifi to give to thee to-day, 

Or such a life as I have cast away ” 

“ Nay,” said he, “ let all be since I must ’’ve, 

I will not iLiiik how to play my part 
And now some food to me thou reeds must give, 
For wretched hunger gnaweth at my heart , 
lake heed withal that old desires will start 
Up to the light since first I heard thee speak, 
Wretched as now 1 am, and pined and weak ’* 

Firuz thenceforward scarcely seemed to heed 
What words he said, but as a man veil taught 
To do some dull ta^k, set himself to lead 
I lilt min unto an hostel, where they brought 
tood unto him, and rument richly wrought , 
Then he being mounted on a mule, the twain 
Set out therefrom some new abode to gam 


Now cheered by food, and hope at least of ease, 

I*i ich.mce of something more , as on they went 
Betwivt the thronged streets and the palaces. 

No mote did Bh iram k( ep his head down bent. 
Rattier fiom right to left citiick glances sent, 

\nd though his old complaints h< murmured still. 
He scaicely thought his life so lost and ill 

But fc ins fellow^ woise he seemed to be 
lhar e’en lx fort , his thin face, pinched and grey, 
Seemed sunk vt t deeper into misery, 

Nor did he lift his eyes from off the wav, 

Nor heed what things his mend to him might say, 
But plodded on till they w'ere past the town, 

Wlien now tht fierv sun was falling down 

I hen by the farms and fields they w'ent, until 
\1I tillage and smooth ways were left behind, 

And half-way up a bare and rugged hill 
They entered a lude forest, close and blind. 

And many a tale perforce seized Bharam's mind 
Of lonely men by fiends bt wildeit d , 

So like his ^ellow looked to om long dead. 

But now, as careless what might hap to him, 

He gan to sing of loses and delight 
Some snatch, until the wood that had been dun. 
E’en in broad dav, grew black with coming night J 
Then lower sank his song, and dropped outright. 
When on his rem he felt his guide’s hand fall, 

And still they pieiced that blackness like a wall. 
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Thus on the little-beaten forest-soil 
Thev went, with nought to see, and nought to hear 
Except their mules' unceasing, patient toil 
But fij^l the darkness seemed of forms of fear. 

And like long histones passed the minutes drear 
To Bharam’s o’erwrought mind expecting death , 
And like a challenge seemed his lowest breath 

How long they went he knew not, but at last 
Upon his face he felt a doubtful breeze, 

Quickening his soul , and onward as thev passed 
A feeble glimmer showed betwixt the trees. 

And his eyes, used to darkness, by degrees 
Could dimly see his fellow, and the way 
Whereon thev rode to some unearthly day 

Then as the boughs grew thinner overhe.id, 

That glimmer widened into moonlit night, 

And ’tw'ixt the trees grown sparse their pathway led 
Unto a wide bare plain, that ’neath that hglit 
Against the black trunks showed all st irk and 
white , 

Then Bharam, more at ease thereat, began 
His fellow's visage in that light to scan 

No change was in his face, and if he knew 
Who rode beside him, 'twas but as some hook 
Within an engine knows what it must do. 

His hand indeed from his friend’s rein he took. 

But never cast on him one slightest look , 

Then, shuddering, Bharam ’gan to sing again 
To make him turn, but spent his breath in vain 

But when the trees were wholly past, afar 
Across the plain thev saw a watch-tower high. 

That ’neath the moonlight, like an angry star, 
Shone over a white palace, and thereby 
Within white walls did black-treed gardens he 
And h iruz smote his mule and h.istened on 
To whe’^e that distant sign of trouble shone* 

And as they went, theieon did Bharam stare, 
Nor turned his eyes at all unto the plain, 

Nor heeded when from out her form the hare 
St.irted beneath the mule’s feet, and in vain 
The owl called from the wood , for he drew rein 
Within a little while before the gate, 

Casting his soul into the hands of fate 

Then Eiruz blew the horn, nor waited long 
Ere the gate, opened by a man scarce seen. 

Gave entry to a garden, where the song 
Of May’s brown bird had hardly left the green 
Sweet-blossomed tree-tops lonely, and between 
The whispering glades the fountain leaped on 
high, 

And the rose waited, till morn came, to die 


But when the first wave of that soft delight 
Swept o’er the spendthrift’s sense, he smiled a’rfd 
turned 

Unto hib guide throughout the wondrous night, 
And while his heart with hope and wonder burned, 
He said, “ Indeed a fair thing have 1 learned 
With thee for master , yet is this the end ^ 

Will they not now bring forth the bride, O fiiend ^ ” 

Drunk with the sweetness of that place lie spoke, 
And hoped to see the mask fall suddenly 
From his friend’s fice , from wdiose thin lips there 
broke 

A dreulful cry of helpless misety, 

Scaring the birds from flowery bush and tree , 

“ O fool ’ ” he said , “ sav such things in the dav , 
When noise and light take memory more awav ' ' 

Bharam shiank bick abashed, nor had a word 
lo say the»*eto, and twixt the trees they rode, 
Noted of nothing but some wakeful bird, 

Ibitil they reiched a fair and great abode 
Whereon the red gold e’en in moonlight glowed 
There silently thev lightid down btfoit 
Smooth marble staiis, and thiough tlu open door 

They entered a great, dimlv -lighted hail , 

Yet through the dimness well our man could see 
How fair the hangings were tint clad the wall, 

And what a w(‘alth of beast and flower and tue 
Was sp( nt w'herever carving ilure might bt , 

And what a floor w.is ’neath his wearud feet, 

Not made for men who call death rest and sweet 

Now' he, though fain to linger and to ask 
What was the manner of their living the le. 

And what thenceforth should be his propel task, 
And who his fellows were, did nowise dare 
To meet that erv again that sttmed to bare 
A wi etched life of every softening veil-- 
A dreadful prelude to a dreadful tale 

So silently whereas the other led 
He followed, and through corridors they passed, 
Dim lit, but worthy of a king new wed, 

Till to a chamber did they come at last, 

O’er which a little light a taper cast, 

And showed a fair bed by the vvindow'-side , 
Therewith at last turned lound the dreaiy guide, 

And said, “ O thou to whom night still is night 
And day is day, bide here until the morn, 

And take some little of that dear delight, 

That we for many a long day have outworn 
Sleep, and forget awhile that thou wast born, 

And on the morrow will 1 come to thee 
To show thee what thy life with us must be ’ 
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And with that word he went, and though at first He stopped and shut his eyes, oppressed with awe. 
The other thought that he should never sleep Thinku*g the rites ot oome sad god to see — 


For wondering what had made that house accursed. 
And sunk that seeming bliss in woe so d^ep. 

Yet o’er his soul forgetfuliu ss did creep. 

And in a dreamless slumber long lie lay, 

Not knowing when the sun brought back the dav 

But in broad daylight of the following morn 
He woke, and o’er him saw his feilow stand. 

Who scerntd, if it could be yet iiiore lorlorn 
Than when he last reached out to him his hand 
But now he said, ' Come tuou and see the band 
Of folk that thou s/ialt dwell with, and the home 
Whereto, fate kading thee thou now hast come ’* 

He rose without a word, and went with him 
Who kd the w i\ through jiillircd passiges. 
Dainty w'lth m ehh \/all made cool .ind dim 
Bv the o’erhangiiig boughs of thick 1 < aved trees 
That blushed against their windows m the brteze , 
\nd still the work of one ill st emed to be 
Who had a mind to mock et( rnity 

1 00 lovely seemi d that place for any one 
But \ouths aiid damsels, who, not growing old, 
Should dwell thuc, knowing not th scoithing 
sun, 

Without a nunc for mist 1 ^ 01 ior cold, 

W ithout a use foi glitteiini; ^tt el or gui i 
Evct'pt adornmtnt , and content withii. 

Though change 01 passion ilurc should ne’er befall 

And still despite his lellow’s woeful f ice, 

And that sad tiy that smote him ycsiei night, 

I he strange luxuuous pi ifuiiif of that place, 
When* everything seenu d v rcjiiglit foi men delight, 
blill made his heail be it, and h’^ t\cs wax biight 
With delicati. dtsnes ntw~born again, 

In that sweet u st from povcitv and jiain 

And, looking thiough the wuuiows thete askance. 
He yet had something lik< a hope to set 
The garden blossom into U asi md d met , 

Or, turning round acornti suddtnly, 

Mid voici s sw’ctt, and ptrtumed gowns lobe, 
Bewildeitd by white limbs iiid ghtteiing eyes, 
Striving to It am loie’s inmost m) >ttnes 

But as they wtnt, unto a door they came 
Tliat Firuz opened, showing a great hall * 

W^'host walls with wealth of strange wrought gold 
did flame 

Through a cool twilight, for the light did fall 
From windows in the dome high up and small, 
And Rharam’s lustful hope was quenched m fear. 
As he, low moaning and faint sobs ould hear 


The secrets of some blogd-stamed hidden law — 
But Finiz grasped his arm impatiently, 

And drew him in “ O friend, look up ’ ” said he, 
“ Nougnt dw'clleth here but man’s accursed race, 
And thou art far the mightiest in tnis place ” 

Then he. though trembling still, looked up, and 
there 

Beheld six nu n rkid even as his guide, 

Who sat upon a bench of marble fair 
Against the w ill, and some their eyes must hide 
When they met his, and some rose up and cried 
Words inartKulate, then sank again 
Into their places, as out-w'orn with pain 

But one against the wall, with head back thrown, 
Was leaning, and his eves wKit open stnicd, 

And by his side his nerveless hands hung down, 
Nor showed his face a glimmer of surprise, 

Deaf was he to the wisest of the wise, 

‘Speechless though open-mouthed , for there sat 
he, 

Dead midst the living slaves of miseri 

Bharam stared at him, wondering, still in dread , 
PiUt no heed took his fellows of his case. 

Till hiruz, with a side-glance at him, said, 

“ Why mourn yc more that vi t another face 
Must see our shame and soiiow in this placed 
Do ye not know this w 01 Idly man is come 
To la\ the last one of us in his home? 

“ \nfJ now' in turn another soul is gone. 

Git ready then to bear him foith straightway. 

Be patient, for the heavy days crawl on ' 

But thou, O friend, I pray thee from this day 
Help thou us helpliss men, who cannot pray 
Even 10 dll , no long time will it be 
Ere we shall leivi this countless wealth to thee. 

" Behold, a master, not a '^lave, we need, 

For we, 1 siy, have neither will to die 
Nor yet to live, yet will we pay good heed 
To thy commands, still doing patiently 
Our daily tasks, as the dull time goes by , 

Drive us like beasts, yea, sla_\ us if thou wilt. 

Nor will our souls impute to thi c the guilt 

“Yet ask us not to tell thee of our tale, 

Why we are brought unto this sad estate, 

Nor for the rest will any words avail 
1 o make us flee from this lone house, where fate 
With all Its cruel sport will we await , 

1 o, now thy task, O fellow ’ in return 
A mighty kingdom’s wealth thou soon shall earn.*' 
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Now as he spoke, a hard forgetfulness 
Of his own lot, the rich man’s cruel pride, 

Smote Bharam’s heart , he thougnt, “ \\ hat dire 
distress 

Could make me cast all hope of life aside ? 

Could aught but death my life and will divide? 
Surely this mood of theirs will pass away 
And these walls yet may see a merry day ” 

So thought he, yet, beholding them again, 

And seeing them so ‘^wallowed up with woe 
That they scarce heeded him, a pang of pam 
Like pleasure’s death tnroughout his heart did go , 
And therewithal a strong dtsiie to know 
The utmost of their tale possessed his mind, 

And made him scorn an easy life and blind 

So midst his silence neither spoke they aught 
Firuz himself, as one, who having laid 
His charge upon another, maV take thought 
Of his own miseries, sat with head down-wtighed. 
With tears that would not flow , then Rharamsaid, 
“ Masters, I bid you rise and do >oui best 
To give \our fellow’s body its due lest ’ 

They rose up at his w'ords and straight began, 
As men who oft had had such things to do. 

To diess the body of the just-aead man 
For his last resting-plice, then tw'o and two 
They bore it forth, passing the chambers thioagh, 
Where Bharam on that morn had hoped to see 
Fair folk that had no name for misei \ 

Then through the sunny pleasance slow tluv 
passed, 

That sweet with flowers behind the palace lav. 
Until they leached a thick, black wood it last. 
Bounding the garden as the niglit bounds day , 
And through a narrow path tney took their way. 
Less like to mt n than shadows in i dieam, 

Till the wood ended at a swift broad stream , 

Beneath the boughs daik giecn it ran, and deep. 
Well-nigh aw'ash with the wooa s tangled grass. 
But on the other side wall-like and sttep, 

Straight from the gurgling eddies, rose a mass 
Of dark giey cliff, no min unheljied could p i-s , 
But a low door e’en in the very base 
Was set, aboye the water’s hurrying rice 

Of iron seemed that door to Bnaiani s t\f s, 
Heavily wrought, and closely locked it seemed , 
But as he stared thereon strange thoughts would rise 
Within his heart, until he well-nigh deemed 
That he m morning sleep of such things dreamt d, 
And dreamed that he had seen all this before, 
Wood and deep nver, cliff, and close-shut door 


But in the stream, and close unto his feet, 

A boat there lay, as though for wafting o'er 
Whoso had will such doubtful things to meet 
As that strange door might hide , and on the shore, 
About the path, a rod of ground or more 
Was cleared of wood, in which space here and there 
Low, changing mounds told of dead men anear 

So there that doleful company made stay, 

And ’twixt the trees and swift stream hurrying by. 
Then brother’s body in the earth did lav 
Nor ever to the clift would raise an eye, 

But trembling, as with added agonv, 

Did their dull task as swiftly as thev could, 

Then went their way again amidst the wood. 


Now with these dieary folk must Bharam live 
Henceforward, doing even as he would , 

And many a jo\ the palace had to give 
Ho such a man is e’en could find life good 
So piisoncd, and witn nought to stii tht bli;od. 
And seeing still from we iry dav to dav 
These wietched mourners cast then lives away 

Yet came deliverance , one by one thev died, 

]£ en as ntw-come he saw that man die fiist, 

And so were buried by the nver-sidc 
And ever as he saw these men accuisl 
Vanish fiom hie, he grew the more athirst 
To know what evil deed had been ll'tir bane, 

But still weie all lii^ privers iheietoi in vain 

His utmost will HI all things else iliev did, 
Serving as slaves if he demanch d aught, 

But m giuii silence still then si >ty hid , 

Nor did he fart tht better when he '-ougln 
In the f Hi parchments that scribes’ hands had 
vvi ought 

Within that house “*Of many a tale thev told , 

But none the tale of that sad life did hold 

Therefore in silence he consumed his days 
Until a weary year had clean gone by 
Since first upon that palace he did gaze, 

And all that doleful band had he seen die. 

Except J iru/ , and ever eagerly 

Did Bharam watch him, lest he too should go 

And make an end of all he longed to know 

At last a dav came w'hen the mourner said, 

” Beneath the ground my woe thou soon shalt lay. 
And all our fooli*:h sorrow shall be dead , 

Come then, I fam would show thee the straight way 
Through which we came the night of that past 
day 
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When first I brought ihee here. This knowledge 
thine, 

Guard thou this house, and use it as a mine , 

“ While safe thou dwellest in some city fair, — 
Hasten, for little strength is in me now > ” 

But Bharam thought, “ Yet will he not lay bare 
His story to me utterly, and show 
What thing it was that brought these men so 
low.” 

Yet said he nought, but from tlu house they went. 
While painfully the mournf r on him leant 

So, the wood gained, bv many glades they passed 
That Firuz heeded not, though they were wide, 
Until tht) reached a certain one at last, 

Wheieon he said, “ Here did we come th it tide , 

I couiisel thet no longer to abide 

When I am dead, but mount niv rauli and go, 

Noi doubt the be ast the doubtful way shall know. 

“She too shall serve thee when thou com’st 
ag.un, 

Witli manv intn, and suniptcr rnuUs i. now 
To gather up the weahh we held in vain, — 

Turn me, T would depart ' fainter T glow ! 

And thou thi load to happy life do.t know 
Alas, mv feet aie hca* v • no’* cm 1 
Go any further T.iv me down to die » ” 

Then ’gainst a tree-root Bharan’ l.iid his head, 
Saving, “ I'ear not, thou hast bttn good to me. 
And bv the iiver-side, when thou ait dead, 

1 will not fill to lav tine certainly ’ ” 

“ Nay, nay,” he said, “ what matter — let it be • 

I bring the dismal ’•ite unto an end 

Hide my bones here, ind toward thy city wend > 

“ Better perchance that thou bi boldest not 
That place once more, oui misery .md our bane 1 " 
Ihen at that woid did Bhaiarn's heart wax hot , 
He seemed at point his whole desire to gain 
He cried aloud, “ Nay, surely all in vain 
Thy secret hast thou hidden till this dav. 

Since to the mystic road thou showest the way I ’* 

“My will IS weak,” his friend said, “thine is 
strong , 

Draw near, and I will tell thee all the tale, 

If this my fetble voice will last so long 
Perchance my dying woids may yet avail 
To make thee wise This pouch of golden scale, 
Open thou it The gold kev hid therein 
Opens the storv of our foolish sin 

“ How thy face flu'^hes, holding it ' Just so, 

As by that door I stood, did my face burn 


That summer morning past $0 long ago. 

Draw n.gher still if thciu the tale wouldst learn. 

I scarce can speak now withal 1 yearn 
To die at last, and leave the thing unsaid. 

Raise thou me up, or I shall soon be dead I ” 

His fellow raised him trembling, nor durst speak 
Lest he should scare his feeble life away, 

Then from his mouth came wailing words, and 
weak 

“Where an non then, O loveliest one, to-riav ^ 
Beneath the odorous boughs that gladden May, 
Liid in the thymy hollow of some hill, 

Dost thou remember me a little still 

“Can kindness such as thine was, vanish quite 
'Vnd be forgotten^ Ah, if I forget, 

Canst thou forget the love and fresh delight 
That held thee then — my love that even yet 
Midst other love must make thy sweet eyes wet, 

At least sometimes, at least when heaven and earth 
In some fair eve are grown too fair for mirth? 

“O joy departed, know’st thou how at first 
I priycd in vain, and strove with hope to dull 
M> r.ivening hunger, mock my quenchless thirst ■* 
And know’st thou not how when my life was full 
Of nought but ptiin, I strove asleep to lull 
My longing for the eveless, hopeless lest, 

Lest even yet strange chance should bring the 
best ? 

“ hare well, farewell, beloved • I depart, 

But hope, onc( di ad, now liveth though I die, 
Whispei'ng of marvels to my fainting heart — 
Perchai’ e the memory of some written he. 
Perchance the music of the rest anigh , 

I know not — hut farewell, be no more sad I 
For life and love that h.is been, I am glad ” 

He ceased, and his friend, trembling, faintly 
said — 

“Wilt thou lot speak to me? what hast thou 
done?” 

But even as he spoke, the mourner’s head 
Fell backw'ard, and his troubled soul was gone , 
And Bharam, in the forest left alone. 

Durst scarcely move at first for very fear, 

And longing for the tale lie was to hear 

But m a while the body down he laid, * 

And swiftly gat him o’er the hot dry plain. 

And through the garden, as a man afraid, 

Went softly, and the golden porch did gain, 

An.d from the wealth those men had held in vain, 
Most precious things he did not spare to take 
For his new life and joyous freedom’s sake 
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So doing he came round unto the door 
That led out to the passage through the wood, 
Wherethrough the mourners erst their dead ones 
bore 

Down to the river , but as there he stood 
He felt a new fire kindling in his blood , 

His sack he laid aside, and touched the ke> 

That could unlock that dreadful history , 

And his friend’s words, that loving tendei voice 
He sent forth ere he died, smote on his> heart 
How could he leave those dead men and rejoice 
With folk who in their story had no part ? 

Yea, as he lingered did the hot tears start 
Into hfs eyes, he wept, and knew not why , 

Some pleasure seemed within his grasp to lie. 

He could not grasp or name, and none the less 
He miitterr*d to himself, “ I must be gone 
Or I shall die in this fair wilderness. 

That every minute seems to grow more lone , 

Why do I stand here like a man of stone 
And with that very word he moved indeed, 

But took the path that toward the stream did lead 

Quickly he walked with pale face downwaid 
bent, 

As ’twixt the tiembling tulip-beds he passed, 

Until a horror sti/ed him as h( went. 

And, turning toward the houst , h( lan full fast, 
Nor, till he reached it, one look backward cast , 
And by the gathered treasure, left behind 
Awhile ago, he stood confused, half blind 

Then slowly did he lift the piecious weight, 

Yet lingered still “ All, must 1 go^’’ he said, 

" Ha"e 1 no heart to meet that unknow'n fate? 
And must 1 lead the life that once 1 ltd, 

Midst folk who will rejoiee when I am dead , 

Even as if they had not shared with me 
The fear and longing of felicitv ^ 

“And >et indi t d if I muet live alone, 

If fellowship be but an empty dream, 

Is there not left a woild that is mine own? 

Am I not real, if all else doth but Sf ern ^ 

Yea, rather, with what wealth the world doth teem, 
When we are once content from us to east 
The dreadful future and remorseful past ” 

N 

A little while he lingered yet, and then 
As fearful what he might be tempted to, 

He hurried on until he reached again 
The outer door, and, sighing, passed therethrough, 
But still made haste to do what he must do 
And found the mule and cast on her the sack. 

And took his way to that lone forest-track 


Mattock and spade with him too did he bear, 
And dug a grave lieneath the spreading tree 
Whereby Firuz had died, and laid him there, 
Thinking the while of all his misery. 

And muttering still, “ How could it hap to me? 

Unless I died within a day 01 two 

Surely some deed I soon should had to do." 

But when the earth on him he ’gan to throw, 

He said, “ \nd shall I cast the key herein? 

What need have I this woeful tale to know, 

To vex me midst the fair life I shall win , 

Why do 1 set k to probe my fellov\ s sin , 

Who, living, saved my life from misery, 

And thing, give this fitsli life unto me^" 

He kept the key, his words he answered not. 

But smoothed the enith above the nunitner’s head. 
Then mounting, turned away from that sad spot, 
tevensh with hoi:)e and change , bt wilder(5d, 

And ever more oppressed with growing dicad, 

As through tht dark and silent wood he rode, 

And drew the nigher unto man abode 

But when at last he met tht bioad --weet light 
Upon the hill’s brow when th it wood had end, 
And saw the open upland ftesh and 1 right, 

A thrill of joy th.it sight thiough him must send, 
And with good heait h^ 'twixt the fields did wend. 
And not so much of that sad house hi thought 
As of the w'ealthy life he thence h id bi ought , 

So amidst thoughts of pleasant lift md ease. 
Seemed ill things fur th it eve, the peasant’s 
door, 

The nuitlur with th< clnld upon lu r knees 
Sitting within upon the shaded floor , 

While ’neath the trellised gouid some maid sung 
o'er 

Her lover to the rude lute’s trembling strings, 

Her brown breast heaving ’neath tht silver rings , 

The slender damsel coming fiorn the well, 
Smiling beneath the flashing brazen j ir, 

Her fellows left behind thereat, to tell 
How weary of her smiles hei lovers are . 

While the small children round wage w iiery war 
1 ill the thin linen more transpan ni glows. 

And ruddy brown the flesh beneath it glows , 

The trooper drinking at the homestead gate. 
Telling wild lies about the sword and spear. 

Unto the farmer striving to ab.ite 

The pt dler’s price , the village drawing neai , 

Tlie smoke, that scenting the frtsh eve, and clear, 
Tells of the feast , the stithy's dying spark, 

The barn's wealth dimly showing through the dark. 
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How sweet was all ! how easy it should be 
Amid such fife one's self-made woes to bear * 

He felt as one who, waked up suddenly 
To life s delight, knows not of grief or care. 

How kind, how lovesome, all the people were ' 
Why sliould he think of aught but love and bliss 
With many years of such-like life as tins? 

Night came at last, and darl'er and more still 
The world was, and the stars hung in the sky. 

And as tlif- road o’ertopped n sunbnint hill 
IIt‘ siw before him the great city he, 

1 he glimmering light^ aoout grey towers and high, 
Rising from gardens dark , the guiided wall, 

I he gleaming dykes, the gi < at sea, bounding all 

As f)ne w'ho ■it tlie trumpet’s sound casts by 
I he terd'^r thought of Rst, of wife and child, 

And fear ejf death foi 1 ojx of Mctorv, 

So at that siL^ht those swett \ igue hopes and wild 
Did he cast by, and m tht daikness smiled 
For {dt asiire of Iht beautv ot the' earth, 
bor foie taste of the coming days of mirth 


SuKi L\ if any man was blithe and gl id 
\\ itl’in that eit>, when the nicTiow’s --un 
Re held it, he at le ist the hr t pkice had. 

And midst ejf glad folk w,is lh« hippie si one — 

So much to do that wn‘ not e’en be^gun, 

So nmeh to hope for, tl ii la. cejuM not see, 

So nmeh to win, so many things to be ' 

Vea, so much, he could turn hi nisei 1 to nought 
Foi many days, but wandeued aimlessh 
Wheifver nun together might bt bi ought , 

That he once more then daily lite might set , 

1 h it to his new-born hie lu'W' seemed to be, 

And slaving thouglit off, he awliile iiiiHt shiiuk 
From touching that sweet eup be luid to drink 

Yet w lien this mood w is p issed b\ , what was this, 
That in the drauglit he w is loout to driin. 

That new victorious lift* all seemed ami'^s^ 

If, thinking of the pleasuu irid the pam, 

Men hnd m struggling life, he turned to gam 
The godlike joy he hoptd to find t’l lem. 

All turned to cloud, and nought seenitd left to win 

I ove moveM him not, yea, something in his heirt 
There was that made him shudder at its name , 

He could not rouse himself to take his pait 
In ruling worlds and winning praise and blame , 
And if vague hope of glory o’er him came, 

Why should he cast himself against the spears 
To make vain stories for the unpitying years ^ 
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The thing that men call knowledge helped him 
not , 

/ id il he thought of the world's varying face. 

And changing manners, then his heart waxed hot 
For thinking his journey to that place, 

And how ’twixt him and it was little space 
I hen back to Lstiessness once more he turned. 
Quenching the flame that in his sick heart burned. 

What thing was left him now, but only this, 

A life of dimit 3 ca'-e and luxury. 

That he must strive to think the promised bins, 
Wh re hoping not for aught that was not nigh, 
Midst vain pretence he should but have to die. 

But every nunute longing to confess , 

That this \.as nougnt but utter w'eanness 

So to the foolish image of delight 
That nch men worship, now he needs must cling 
Despite himself, anri pass by day and night 
As friendless and unloved as any king , 

Till he began to doubt of eveiy thing 
Amidst that world of lies , tifl he began 
To think ot pam as very friend of man 

So pis'^ed the tune, and though he felt the chaii* 
That round about his wasting lift was cast, 

He still must think the labour all in vam 
lo strive to free himself while life should last, 

\nd so, midst ah, two wearv \ears went past, 
Nought done, s ivi death a little brought anear, 
The haid deliverance that he needs must fear 

At last one dawn, when all the place was still, 
He took tt It key, and e’en as one might gaze 
l^pon tht Teeord of some little ill 
lhat happed in past days, now grown happy days. 
He eyed it, sighing, ’neath the young sun’s rays , 
\nd silt ntly lie passed his palace through. 

Nor told liimself what deed he had to do 

He reached the stable where his steeds were 
kept, 

\nd midst the delicate-hmbed beasts he found 
1 he mule that o’ei the forest grass liad stepped , 

I hen, having on hei back the saddle bound, 
Entered the house again, and, looking round 
Ihe* darkened banquet-chamber ( aught away 
What simple food the nignest to him lay 

Then, with the hantl that rich men fawned upon, 
The wicket he unlocked, anti fouh he led 
Ills beast, and mounted when the street was won, 
Wherein already folk for daily bre id 
Beg in to labour, who now turned the head 
1 o whisper as the rich man passed them by 
Betwixt the frails of fresh- plucked greenery 
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He passed the wall where Firuz first he saw. 

The hostel where the dead man gave him food , 
He passed the gate and 'g^n at last to draw 
Unto^he country bordering on the wood, 

And still he took no thought of bad or good, 

Or named his journey, nay, if he had met 
A face he knew, he might have turned back yet 

But all the folk he saw were strange to him, 
And, for all heed that unto them he gave, 

Might have been nought , the reaper’s bare brown 
* limb, 

The rich man's tram wnth litter and armed slave, 
The girl bare-footed in the stream’s white wave — 
Like^mptv shadows bv his eyes they passed, 

Thfe world was nan owed to his heait at last 

He reached the hill, which e’en in that strange 
mood 

Seemed grown familiar to him , with no pain 
He found the path that pierced the tangled wood, 
And midst its dusk he gave his mule the rein, 

And in no long time reached the Iittk pi tin, 

And then indeed the world seemed left b( hind. 

And no more now he felt confused and blind 

He cried aloud to see the white house rise 
O’er the green garden and the long white wall. 
Which erst the pale moon showed unto his e\(S, 
But on the stillness, strange his voice did fall, 

For in the noon now woodland creatures all 
Were resting ’neath the shadow of the trees, 
Patient, un vexed by any mernoiies 

How should he rest, who might have come too 
laie^ 

O’er the burnt plain he hurried, and laid hand 
Upon the rusttd handle of the gate, 

Not touched 5im.e lie himself thereby did stand 
The warm and '^.eiit(.<l air his visage fanned, 

And on his ht id down rained the blossoms' 
dust, 

As back the heavy grass-chokod door ht thrust 

But ere upon the path grown green with weed 
He set his foot, he paused a httie while. 

And of her gear his patient beast he freed, 

And muttered, as he smiled a doubtful smile, 

" Behold now if my troubles make me vik , 

And I once more have will to herd vvith man, 

Let me get back, then, even as 1 can 

There neath the tangled boughs he went apace. 
Remembering him awhile of that sad cry, 

That erst had been his welcome to that place. 

That showed him first it might be good to die. 
When he but thought of new delights anigh , 


Thereat he shuddered now, bethinking him 
In what a sea he cast himself to swim 

But his fate lay before him , on he went, 

And through the gilded doors, now open wide. 

He passed, and found the flowerv hangings rent, 
And past his feet did hissing serpents glide, 

While from the hall wherein the mourners died 
A g^ey wolf glared, and o er his head the bat 
Hung, and the paddock on the hearth-stone sat 

He loitered not amid those loathsome things, 
That in the place which er'^t had been so fair, 
Brought second death to fond imaginings 
Of that sweet life, he once had hoped for there , 

So with a troubled iieart and full of c.ire, 

Though still with wild hopes stirring his hot blood. 
He turned his face unto the dreary wood 

No less the pleasance felt its evil day ; 

The trellis, that had shut the forest ti ( es 
From the fair flowers, all torn and broken lav, 

I hough still the hlv’s scent was on the breeze, 

And the rose clasped the broken imagt s 

Of kings and priests ird those they once had loved , 

And m the scented bush the brown bird moved 

But with the choking weeds the tulip fought, 
Paler and smaller than he had been erst, 

The wind-flowers round thi well, fair fitt once 
sought, 

Were trodden down by fet t beasts athirst , 

The well-trained apiicot its bonds had huist , 

The wild-cat in the cherry-ucc aneai 

Eyed the brown l\ri\ that waited foi the deer, 

A little wink ufion the biac k wood’s t dgc 
Did Bharain e>fc the rum mournfully, 

Then turned and said, "It ike it as a [jledge 
That I shall not come back again to da , 

The mocking im ige of felicity 

Awaited those pooi souls that failed herein, 

But I most surely death or life shall win ” 

Thus saying, through the wood he 'gan to go, 
And kindliei its black loneliness did seem 
Than all the fairness ruin brought oO low , 

So with good heart he reached the swift full stream. 
And there, as in an old unfinished dream, 

He stood amongst the mourners’ graves, and saw 
Past the small boat the eddies seaward draw. 

Slowly, as one who thinks not of his deed. 

He gat into the boat, and loosed from shore 
And 'gan to row the ready shallop freed 
Unto the landing cut beneath the door, 

And m a little minute stood before 
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Its rusty leaves with beating heart, and hand 
His wavering troubled will could scarce command. 

But almost ere he willed it, was the key 
Within the lock, and the great bolt sprang back, 
The iron door swung open heavily. 

And cold the wind rushed fiora a cavern black 
Then wath one lo )k upon the woodland track. 

He stepped Irom out the fair light of the dav 
(lasting all hope o^ common life awn\ 

kor at his back the heavv dooi swung to, 

Before him ^^as thick dirkness palpable 
^nd as he struggled hml'er on to go, 

With di/zied head upon the ground he fell, 

And if he lived on vet, h( scarce could ttll, 

Annd the phantoms nevv-boin in lhi.t place 
lhat past his cvC'. 'gaii flu in endless rice. 

fair vv omen changing into shapi h ss things, 

Hib own sad face iniirorcd he knew n >t how , 

And heavv wingless birds, nnd Ik i>ts with vvingb, 
Strangestais luigt >wirlingst is, whoseebband flow' 
Now se^mied loo swift for thought now dull and 
blow 

Such things emne'shed his dying troubled thougnt. 
Until his soul to sightlcso sleep was brought 

But when he woke to langird consciousness 
Too well content he was tlieuwuh at first, 
lo ope his tyes, or seek what things might bless 
His soul with ubt from thougnt of good and worst. 
And still Ills faint incurious < ase h( nursed, 

Till nigh him rang n 1/ircl s noU sweet and cleai, 
And stirred in him tlic seeds of liope an<i f ar, 

Withil th( miirmui of a qiien sea 
He heard, and mingled sounds fai off and sweet, 
And o'er his head some rustling sumniei tree , 
Slowly thereon he gat unto his feet, 

And therewithal his '.leep-dazed eyes did meet 
The westering golden splendour of the sun. 

For on that fan shore day was well nigh done 

Then from the flashing sea and gleaming skv 
Unto the green eaith did he turn him round. 

And saw a fair land sloping lazily 

Up to a ridge of gicen with grey rock downed, 

And on those slopes did fruitful trees ntiound. 

And, cleaving them, came downward from the hill 
In many a tinkling fall a little nil 

Now with his wakening senses, hunger too 
Must needs awake, parched did his dry throat feel. 
And hurrying, tow'ard the little stream he drew. 
And by a clear and sandy pool did kneel 
And quenched his thirst, the while his hand did steal 


Unto his wallet, where he thought to find 

The bresd^iie snatched irom vain wealth left behind. 

But when within his hand he held that bread, 
Mouldy and pensiied as with many days, 

He wondered much that he had not been dead, 

Knd fell to think with measureless amaze 
By what unheard-of, unimagined ways 
Unto that lonely land he had been brought , 

Until, bewildered in the maze of t lought 

That needs could lead nowhithei , he arose 
And horn iIt" fairest of those fruit-hung tiees 
'I he iipest and most luscious seeds he chose. 

And staved hi'i hunger off awhile with these; 

Then 'twixt their trunks got back to where the 
breeze 

Blew cool from off the calm sea, thinking still 
1 hat tht nee his fate must conu for good or ilk 

Thus, looking unto right and It ft, he passed 
Over the green-sward, till he reiched the strand. 
And nought was 'twixt the sea and him at last 
Except a lessening belt of vellovv sand 
There, looking seaward, he awhile did stand, 

Until at last the gre.it sun s netht t nm, 

Red with the sea-mist, in the ‘«( i 'gan swim 

But 'gainst it now a "^pot did he behold, 

Noi knew if he wtrt dazzled with the light, 

J ill as the orb sank and the sea grew cold, 

Gieater that grew beneath the gaihenng night, 

And when ^11 red was gone, and dear and linght 
T he liigh moon was, beneath its light he saw 
'\ ship unto him oer tiie waters draw. 

Quickly his heart 'gan beat at sight of it, 

Rut wh It That he could do could change his fate^ 
So calmlv on the turf s edge did he sit 
The coming of that unknown ked to wait, 

That o'ei the moonlit sei kept growing gieat, 

Until at last the dashing oars he heard, 

I he creaking yaro, the master’s shouted word 

Then as the black hull ’neath the moonlight lay. 
In the long swell, bright against side and oai 
A little shallop therefrom took its way 
Unto the low line of the breakers hoar , 

And whtn its keel was firm upon the -hore 
Two women stepped out thence, and gan to go 
To Bharam’s place with gentle steps and slow 

Then he arose, and wondering what should be 
The end hereof, stood gazmg at them there, 

And even in that doubtful light could see 
That they were lovesome damsels young and fair , 
And as he watched then garlanded loose hair 
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And dainty flutter of their nch array, 

Full many a hope about his heart ’gan play. 

Now they drew nigh, and one of them began 
In a sweet voice these hopeful words to say, 

“ Fear not, but come with us, O happy man, 

Nor with thy doubts or questions m*ike delay , 

For this soft night gets ready such a day, 

As shall thy heart for feeble pining blame, 

And call thy hot desire a languid shame " 

Therewith she turned again unto the sea, 

As though she doubted not w hat he would do. 

And Bharam followed after silently, 

And went aboard the shallop with the two. 

As one who dreams , and as the prow cleft through 
The grey waves, sat beside them, pondering o’er 
The days grown dim that led to that strange shore 

None spake to him, the manners toiled on , 
Silent the damsels sat, hand joined to hand, 

Until the black sides of the ship were won , 

Then folk hauled up the boat, his feet did stand 
On the wide deck, the master gave command. 

Back went the oars, and o er the wateis wan. 

Unto the west ’neath sail and oar she ran 

All night they sailed, and when the dawai was nigh 
And far astern the eastern skv grew bright, 

A dark line seemed to cross the westein sky 
Afar and faint, and with the growing light 
Another land began to heave in sight. 

And when the lingering twilight was all done, 

Grey cliffs they saw, made ruddy with the sun 

But w'hen the shadow' of their well -shaved mast 
Had shortened that it no moie ttmehed the sea, 
And well-nigh all the windy waste was past 
Tnat kept them from the land when tliey would be, 
They turned about a ness, and ’neath their lee 
A sandy-beached uid green-banked haven la\, 

For there a river cleft the mountains grev 

Thither thev steered wath no dtlav, and then 
Upon the green slopes Bharim ((uild behold 
Tne white tents and the spe irs of riianv men, 

And on the o’erhanging height a castle old, 

And up the bay a ship o’eil iid with gold, 

With golden sails and flutttnng banneis biight. 
And silken awnings ’gainst the hot sun dight 

But underneath the tents, amgh th u ship, 

A space there was am’dst of shadowing trees, 

Well clad with turf down to the haven’s lip , 

And there, amongst the pasture of the bees, 

Fanned bv the long-drawn sweet-breathed ocean- 
breeze 


Well canopied, was set a wondrous throne. 

Amidst whose cushions sat a maid alone 

Crowned as a queen was she, and round her 
scat 

Were damsels gathered, clad just in such guise 
As those who on the sands did Bharam meet, 

And stood beside him now, with lovesome eyes 
All this saw Bharam in no otlu r wise 
Than one might see a dream becoming true, 

Nor had he thought of what he next sliould do 

Gnlv those longings, vague and aimkss 
Now' quickened tenfold, found a ciu-^e and aim, 
And on his soul a flood of light outburst, 

That sw illow’ed up in brightness of its flame 
Strange thoughts of death, and hop'^s without a 
name 

For now he knew that love had led him on, 

Until — until, ])trchance, the end was w'on 

Unto that jmsence straight the sbiptnen steered, 
And as the white foam from tlu o.us did fl\ , 

And the black prow the daisied guen-sward 
neared , 

Uptose a song from thit fan compan\, 

Which those two damsels echoeti inui munngly, 
Bearing lovt -laden woids unto his cars 
On tender music, mothi i of sweet terrs 


SONC. 

0 1h( u 'iK'ho d9 aiO( d lU fos\ tJu u a, 

O han ' that utdi st Lo7<( pi > pi fnaUv, 

Aar KJtmv \t hxs name, loniL ni>i<> at i(U^ to im f 

Conn , thit st o/ lo'ot thy lips foa lan^ hunt Oo?ne, 
H unget of hnu tnv hi iit t hath Ioni[ oufioorn , 

Spieih had St thou but to tall ihyntlf fotiotn 

The siiKcrJitnU tioiv, the pat chid Iip7 an hd 
To s-ioecffull dt earns, the himgty hcatt is fed, 

And song ^ptings up from moans of sortoio diad 

Draw mqh, dtaio nigh, and till nu all thv 
talc 

In woids gt own sioeet sinti all tin 700( dotn fail, 
Shaw me whtreioith thou didst thv looe biioail 

Draw nigh, dnnv nigh, helovid ' think of thesi' 
That stand around as ivill-wtouqht images, 
harless and eyeltss as these ttemhhng ttees 

1 think the sky calls hvinif none but Ihtee 
The God that looketh thence and thee and me , 

And He made us, but we made J croe to be 
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Think not of time, then, for thou :>halt not die 
How soon soever shall the world go by. 

And nought be left but God and thou and I 

And yet, O love, why makt st thou delay? 

Life coines not HU tnou contest, and iht day 
That knows no end may ytt be cast away 


Such words the summer an swepi past his ears. 
Such words the loxesoine maidfis murmurc^ti, 

With unal i^hea loft eves m.u'e wet with U irs, 

As thoug:h for them tiio world were reahv dead, 

As though indeed those tend* r words thtv said 
F ich to hci love, and eith Utr fingers niowd. 

As ihcnigh sht thought to meet the hands she ^oved 

Rut lih.u un lie* d* jiot their lovesomeness. 

As through his he irt there shot ont bitter thought 
Of tho'-e dead mourners and tin ir dead distn '> . 
That his own fe» t to such a hind had bi ought, 

Rut ev( n eo tlu ii 11 had conn to nouglit, 

I lie thought tn it rntdi it, \t i, .ill numorv 
Of what h.id bttn, h ul utti rlv passed bv 
* 

Rut w 'k n tin song w is done, and on the strand 
'11k balk’s prow grated ind the maidi iis twain 
In low woids bide him follow thim .aland, 

Still, mid tin ceitun hopt of bcundk^' g n. 
About liirn thing tin* steming-causeh ss p un 
Of th it p i t thought, th ii l>'v« h.id drivtn awav, 

'I he dieiry U ithing of a Hopeless d ly 

And as unto the thione he dri w anigh 
He tried to say unto himself, “ A.I.IS * 

V\ hy arn I full ot su( h filicitv> 

How know 1 th It for nn the music w is^ 

How krnnv I \< t what thing will conn to p.i'^s^ 
How know 1 that my heart tin be ir th* Ixst, 

Vain fof)hsh heart that ktuw but little n st ^ 

« 

\ moment more and tow aid that golden ship 
His f ice was turned, a hand w is holding his , 

His eyes with happy tears were wet, his lip 
Still thrilled with inemorv of a loving kiss. 

His eagei eais drank in mtlodious bhsa 
Past words to tell of , joy was born l.ist, 

Surelv the bitterness of death was pist 

How can T give her iniagi unto vou, 

Clad in that raiment wonderful and fur? 
Whatneed ’ Re sure that love’s eye pierceth through 
What web soevei hides thi beauty there -- 
I o tell her fairness? Measure forth the air. 

And weigh the wind, and portion out the sun I 
This still IS left, less easy to lx don*. 


Into the golden ship now passea the twain, 

The maid is followed, and the soldiers moved 
Their ordered ranks, the shoreward road to gain , 
The minstrels played what tunes the best behoved, 
While in the stern the lover and beloved 
Had nought to do but each on each to gaze. 
Without a thought of past or coming days 

Up stream the gold prow pointtd, the long oars * 
Rroke into curves of white the swnling green, 

On each side opi^ned out the changing shores , 

So lovely there were all things to be seen, 

Thru in the golden age iliey might have been , 

But i.ither had he gaz* upon those eyes 
Than see the whole world freed from miseries 

Sometimes she sukI, “And this, O love, is thine 
As thou art nunc Lc*ok forth thv kind to see ’ ” 
But he looked not, but lather would entwine 
His fingers m her fingers amorouslv, 

And inswer, “ Yea, and that one day shall be 
When thou shall go upon the blossoms sweet, 

And I must look thereon to see thy feet • ” 

Now the stream narrowed, and the country girls 
Thronged on the banks to see the Queen go by, 
And cast fresh flowers upon thi weedy swirls 
“ Look forth f they sing to our felicity ' ” 

The Qu( en said, “ And the city draweth nigh ” 

“ Nny, nay,” said Rhirani, “ I will look on them 
When they shall kneel to kiss thy garment’s hem.” 

Now fill ahead, .ibove dark banks of trees 
Could ihev behold iht* city’s high white wall, , 
And, .IS th^.’' neared it, on tht summer breeze 
Was borni tne tumult of the festival , 

A.nd when that sound on Bharam’s ears did fall, 

He critd “ \h, will they lengthen out the diy, 

E’en when kind nigiit has drawn tlie sun aw .ay?" 

She sighed and said, “Nay now, be glad, O 
king, 

I hat thou art cor iing to thy v< 1 v own , 

Nor one day shall thou think it a small thing 
That thou therein niavst w'c.ar the roval frown, 
When somewhat weary thou at last art grown. 
Through lapse of days, of this, and this, and 
this — 

That stmiething more is left thee i!i in a kiss " 

He stared at her w ide eyes as one who heard, 

Yet knew not what the words might signify, 

Then s.iid, “And think’st thou I shall be afeard 
To slay myself before our love goes by, 

That changed by death, if we indeed can die, 
Unwearied by this anxious, earthy frame, 

I still may think of thee, and know no shame ? " 



. ' ' / AUAiM. 
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**, l^igaied upon Jiis Hushed facd^ndlrly. ^he days passed— growing sweeter as the year 

Reddening hqj:^iMdz^love, but said not aught. Declined through autumn into wmter-tide , 

Only her bosonMieaved with one soft sigh, Perchance for though no day could be so 

And some unravelled maze of troublous thought dear 

Unbidden tears unto her sweet eyes brought , As that whereon he first had seen his bride, 

And he forgot that shade of bitterness Yet still no less did love with him abide. 

When such a look his yearning heart did bless. Tempered with quiet days and restfulness , 

Desire fulfilled, renewed, his life did bless. 

♦ Thereat the silver trumpet’s tuneful blare 

Made music strange unto his lovesome dicam. And theieto now weie aaded other joys, 

For now before them lay the city fair, Her gifts indted, unmeet for him to scorn 


With high while bridges spanning the swift stream, 
And bridge and shore with wealth of gold did 
glejim 

From a great multitude shout followed shout, 

And high in air the sound of bells leapt out 

And then the shipmen furled the golden sail — 
Slow'ly the red oars o’er the stream did skim, 

As ‘twixt the houses the light wnnd ’gan fail, 

Till bv a palace on the river’s brim, 

Whose towering height made half tlie bells grow 
dim, 

T he golden ship was stayed, for they had come 
Unto the happy seeker's wondrous home 

“ Look up and wonder, well-beloved,” she said, 
As now they rose to go unto the shore, 

“ At what the men did for us who are dead, 

And praise’ them for the depth of their past lore, 
And thank them though their life is long past o’er 
If they had known that all these things should be 
How better had they w rought for thee and me ^ ” 

Gravely she looked into his eager eyes, 

That turned unto the house a little while, 

But took small heed of all the phantasies 
Wheiewith those men their trouble did beguile; 
Though calmly did the vast front seem to smile, 
From all its breadth of beauty looking down 
Upon the tumult or the joyous town 

Again she sighed, but passed on silently, 

And o’er the golden gingwav went the twain 
Unto the gold shade of the doorway high. 
Treading on golden cloths, betwixt a lane 
Of girls who each had been a kingdom’s bane 
In toiling, troubled lands, wheie lovtliness 
In scanty measure longing men I’oth bless 

V 

One moment, and the thresliOld Bharam passed. 
And that desire his heart was set upon 
Yet would not name, his heart hath won at last. 
Ah, if the end of all thereby were won • 

For though, indeed, the noontide sun hath shone, 
And all the clouds are scattered, who can say 
What clouds shall curse the latter end of day ? 


The judgment-seat, the tourney’s glorious noise, 
The council wherein were the wise laws born , 
Sweet tales of loyers vanquished and foilorn, 

To make bliss grtaier than these lovers met, 

Silent, alone, all troubles to foiget — 

\11 troubli s to forget — the winter went, 

Spring came, and love seemed worthier therewith 
w'eighed , 

The summer came, and brought no discontent, 
Nor yet with autumn'^ fading did love f icie , 

•\nd the cold wmtei love the warmer made 
— So Bl.aram said, when lound his love he 
clung, 

And lonely, still such words w^c on his longue 

At last fioin this and that (it boots not now 
To tell the why and wherefore of the thing), 

Great wai and strife with otlier lands did grow, 
And weeping she around his neck must cling, 
Bidding him look for such a wtkoming 
When he came back again, as should outoo 
Tht d ly that madt one heart and life of two 

Nor did this fail tried at all points was he , 

He met the foe, and, beaten back with shame. 
Snatched fiom victorious hands the victory, 

And, winner of a great and godlike name, 

Sighing wirh lo\e, back to his love he came, 
Worthv of lovt and changed by love indeed. 

And with most glorious love to be his ipeed 

— Ah. changed by love— the fickle careless earth 
The deeds of men, the troubles that they had. 
That in first love he held of little worth, 

Now like a well-told tale would make him glad. 
And nought therein to him seemed lost or bad , 

“ And love,” he said, ” my joyous life doth bound, 
E’en as the sea some fair isle flows around ” 

— " Love flows around ” — alas, as time went on 
Some strong career of striving would he stay. 

And falter e’en at point of victory won. 

And well-nigh cast the longed-for thing away • 

“ Nay, let me think of love,” then would he say. 



“iAh, I have swerved from singleness of heart. 

Let me return, nor in these things have part," 

“ Let me return "—but, ah, \vbat thing was this^ 
That in his love's arms he would feel the sting 
Of vain desire, and ne’er-accomplished bliss 
— At whiles, indeed— for he ha 1 strength to fling 
All thought away, and to his love to cling 
— At least as yei, and still he seemed to be 
Dowered with the depth of all felicjtv 

So passed the time, till he two years had been 
Living that io\ous hfe in that fair land, 

When on a d.iv there came to him th< Queen, 

And said “ hair love, all folk bow ’ncath the hand 
Of tins or tlvii , and I, at the command 
Of one whost will 1 dare not disobey, 

Must lc-^\e thee lonely till the hnndiedth day 

“ Nay, now, lorbi f to ask me whv I go • 

'I hoii know’st all things are thine that I h.we g(jt, 
Natliless this one thing never shait thou know. 
Unless the ^ovc grow cold that once was hot 
And thou art grown aweary of thy lot 
Ah, lovt , forgive me ' for thv k’ss is sweet, 
cool fresh ^ti ims to bruised and weaiy feet 

“Y(.t one nioie word, the loom wuere thou 
‘ and 1 

We»-L' left done that d u of i ’ sweet d ivs 
Enter it not, till that tinv is passed bv 
I told thee of, and many \.« 'rv wavs 
My feet have worn, to meet ihv loving ga/e , 

Foi siiielv ,is thv foot therein shall tread, 
lliou unto me, as i to thee, ait dead 

“And vet, for fe.ir Of base ancl prying folk, 
Needs must thou beai abtjut that ( hambtr’s key 
Ah, love, flit well ’ no hard or troublous yoke 
Thou hast to bear, nor nave 1 doubt ul thee 
For all the stream ot tears that tiiou do^t see, 

They are love’s offspring onlv , for niv heart 
Yci more than heretolou in thine has pait ’’ 

Thus did she go, and he so left Uhind, 

Mourned for hei and desired her verv sore , 

Yet, with a pang, he felt that he was blind, 

Despite of words, that >et there v\a<- a store 
Of some undreanied-of and victorious lore 
He might not tuuch — frowning he turned away, 
And seemed a troubled, gloom v man tliat day. 

Yet loyallv for manv days he dwelt 
Within that'house, oi from his golden throne 
Good justice to tht thronging people dealt , 

But when night came, and he was left alone, 

T hen all that splendour scarcely seemed his own , 


And when**he to thinkii% bCl^&loVe, •. ^ 

He ’gan to that he bis heait^^j4;ht provjflv'' * 

In agony he strove to cast from him 
Fresh doubts of what she was, and all his tale 
Rose up once more, now vague indeed and dim, 
Yet worse therefor perchance — if he should fail. 
And in some half-remembered hed go vvail 
His happv lot, the days that mig’ t have been ’ 
Was she his j le^ — his life, his love, his queen 

Then would he image forth her body fair, 

And limb by limb would set before his eyes 
Her loveliness as he had seen it there , 

Then erv, ‘ Whv think of these vain mysteries 
M'hen still ahead such happy life there hes^ 

And yet and yet. th’^ that doth so outshine 
All othei beauty, is it wholly mme^ 

“How can it tl^ange, that tmone of loveliness ? 
How can it change — but 1 glow old and die 
Pt reliance some other heart those eyes shall bless, 
Sunu other head upon that bosom lie, 

When all that once 1 was is long gone by 
And now — what memory through my mind has 
passed 

Of men from some strange heaven of love outcast? 

“ Who knows but in that cliambti I may find 
The chic unto this t.ingled, weary ina/te, 

And vision cleai, whereas I now am blind, 

And endless love iii'^iead of anxious days — 

A glorious end to ill thesi dark stiange w'ays? 
Peicliance those words she dm hut say to me. 

To try my heait — did she not give the key > " 

So passed the days, and sometimes would he strive 
To think ot nothing but her dear return, 

\nd midst of kinglv deeds would tnink to live, 

But then again full ott his heait would burn 
Ihe uttermost of ail the thing to leain , 

Love failed him not, but baneful jealousy 
Had scaled his g jlden throne and sat theieby. 

Now he began to wander nigh the aoor, 

\nd diaw from out us place the golden key. 

And curse the gift, and wish the days passed o’er, 

I ill in his ai ms his love once nion should be , 

Yet still lie ouaded wliat his eyes '•houla see 
In those fanniiar and belovdd eves, 

Fh inged now perchance m some unlooked-for wise. 

At last a dav came on the morn of it 
Did he arise from haggard dreamful sleep, 

And on the throne of justice did lie sit. 

In troublous outward things his soul to steep , 
Then, armed, upon his war*horse did he leap, 
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And in the lists right eagerly did play, 

As one who every care hath cast away 

Then came the evening banquet, and he sat 
lo watch the dancers’ gold-adorned feet, 

And with his great men talked of this and that. 
Then rose, with gold a minstrel-man to greet, 

Then listened to his pensive song and s\\eet 
With serious eyes, and still in everything 
He seemed an unrebuked and glorious king 

But at the dead of night was he alone 
Once more, once more within his wavering heart 
Strange thouglit against confust^d thought was 
throw n , 

Nor knew he how real life from dreams to part, 

All seemed to him a picture made by ait. 

Except the overwhelming strong desire 
To know the end, that set his heart afire 

Dawn found him thus , then he arose from bed, 
He kissed her picture hanging on the wall. 

The linen things that veiled hei goodlihead 
From ill but him, and still, hkt bitterest gall, 

A thought rose up within him therewithal, 

And strangely was his heart confused with fears 
That checked the rise of tender, loving tears 

He gat the golden key into Ins hand. 

And once more had a glimmering memory 
Of how just so he once before did stand. 

Ready another golden key to try , 

Then murmured he, ‘ ' Gat I not bliss thereby ? 
Unless all this is such a git am of thought, 

That to a man’s mind sometimes will be brougnt 

“ Of how he lived before, he knows not where ’’ 
So saying from the chamber did he pass. 

And went a long wav down a cloister fair, 

And oer a little pleasance of green grass, 

Until ariigh the very door he was 

That bid that mystery from him , there he stayed. 

And in his hand the golden kty he weighed 

There stood he, trying hard to think thereof. 

The better and the worse, how all would be 

If he should do the deed , but thought would move 

From this thir% unto that confusedly. 

And neither past nor future could lie set , 

Nav scarce could say of what thing then he thought, 
Such fever now the fierce desire had wrought 

Not long he lingered, m the lock he set 
The golden key, as ore constrained then to. 

And thrust the door back, and with scared eyes met 
The lovely chamber that so well he knew, 

And therein still was all m order due, 


No deathlike image seared his wondering ej^es, 

No strange sound smote his ears with ill surprise. 

He sighed, and smiled, as one would say, “Ah, 
why 

Have I feared this, wherein was nought to fear, 
Wrapping familiar things in mystery ? ” 

And even therewithal did he draw near 
To wcll-iernembered things his soul held dear, 
Gazing at all those matters one by one. 

That told of sweet things there in past days done. 

There in the grey liglit were the h ingings fan. 
No figure in them changed now any whit, 

The marble floor half hid with carpets rare 
Ken as when first he saw her feet on it, 

A grey moth’s whirring wings indei cl did flit 
Across the fan bed’s gleaming canopv , 

Blit yet no other change had passed thereby 

And by the bed upon the floor there I iv 
Soft raiment of his love, as thougli that she 
Had the re uiulad her, ere she went away 
He stopped and touched the fair things tenderlv, 
And love swept over him as sonu grey sea 
Sweeps oer the dry shells of a sandy bank, 

And with dry lips his own salt tears he drank 

He rose within a while, and turned about 
Unto the door, and said, “ Three davs it is 
Before she conus to take away ill doubt 
And wrap my soul again in utter bliss , 

I will depart, that she may smile at this, 

Giving the pitv and forgiveness due 
Unto a lieart whose feebleness she knew. 

Therewith he turned to go, but even then. 

Upon a little table nigh his hand, 

Beheld a cup, the work of cunning men 
For many a long year vanished from the land, 

And up against it did a tablet stand. 

Whereon were gleaming letters writ m gold , 

Then breathlessly these things did he behold , 

For never had his eyes beheld them erst, 

And well he deemed the secret lay theiein ; 
Trembling, he said, “This cup may quench iny 
thirst , 

Fair rest from this strange tablet mav I win, 

And if I sin she will forgive my sin , 

Nay, rather since her word I disobey 
In entering here, no heavier this will weigh ” 

Withal he took the tablet, and he read 
“ O thou who, venturi 'ig much , hast gained so much , 
Drink of this cup, and be i ememberdd 
When all are gone whose feet the green earth touch 
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Dull ts the labouring tuprld, nor holdetk suck 
As think and yet are happy ; then be bold^ 

And things unthought of shall thine eyes beho' ^ ' 

“ Yea, thou must drink, for if thou dtinkest not 
Nor soundest all the depths of this hid thin^, 

Think' st thou that these my words ca?t be forgot. 
How close soever thou to lave mayst cling. 

How much soever thou art still a kin^'^ 

Drink then, and take what thou hast fairly won. 
For make no doubt that thint old lift is done " 

He took the cup and round about Iht bowl 
Beheld strange figures carved, strange letters writ, 
But mid the hurrying tumult of his soul, 

He of their meaning then could make no whit. 
Though afterwards their smallest lines would flit 
Before his eyes, in times that came to him 
When many a griatct matter had grown dim 

So with closed eyes he drank, and once again, 
While on his quivering hp the sweet draught hung 
Did he think dimly of those mourning men 
And saw them winding the dark trees among. 

And m his ears their doleful wailing rung , 

H’s love and all the glories of his homt 
E’en in that minute shadow's had become 

E’en in that minutt , though at first indeed 
In one quick flash of pain unbearable, 

His love, his queen, mi’’ bare of any weed. 
Seemed standing there, as tnough some tale to tell 
From opened hps , and then a dark veil fell 
O’er all things there , a chill and restless bieeze 
Seemed movning through innumerable trees 

Yet still he staggeied onwards to the door 
With arms outspread, as one vvh j in dark night 
Wanders through places he has known before , 
Wide open were his eyes that had no sight. 

And with a feverish flush nis cheeks were bright. 
Ills lips moved, some unspoken words to say. 

As, sinking down, across the door he lay. 


Wh tT strange confused dreams swept through his 
sleep » 

What fights he fought, nor knew with whom or why , 
How piteously foi nothing he must weep. 

For what mane rewards he still must try 
To pierce the inner earth or scale the skv » 

What faces long forgot rose up to him ' 

On what a sea of unrest did he swim * 

,He woke , the wind blew cold upon his face, 
The sound of swirling waters smote his ear, 


Through the deep quiet of some lonely place , 
Shuddering with horror at v hat might be near, 

He closed bis dazzled eyes again for fear, 

Ere they had seen aught but the light of day 
And formless things against it, black and grey. 

Trembling awhile he lay, and scarcely knew 
Why he was sick with fear, but when at last 
His wretched soul unto his body drew, 

And somewhat he could think about the past, 

As one might wake to hell, around he cast 
A haggard glance, ind saw liefore him there 
A grey cliff rising high into the air 

Across a deep swift n\er, and the door 
Shut fast against him, did he see therein, 
Wherethrough with trembling steps he passed before 
That happy life above all lives to win. 

And lound about him the sh up grass and thin, 
Covered low mounds that here and there arose. 

For to his head his forerunners were close. 

Then with changed voice he moaned and to his 
feet 

Slowly he gat, and ’twi\t the tree-boles grey 
He 'gan to go, and tender words and sweet 
Were in his ears, the piornise of a day 
When he should cast all troublous thoughts aw’ay. 
He stopped, and turned his face unto the trees 
To hearken to the moaning of the breeze , 

Because it seemed well-nigh articulate , 

He cried aloud, " C'ome back, come back to me 
If yet the echo of the fearful gate 
Had an\ sound to help his misery , 

He shut ms eyes, lest he perchance might be 
Caught by some fearful dream within a dream. 
That he nijgl t wake up to his gold bed’s gleam 

Voiceless the wind was, the grey cliff was dumb. 
His eyes could show him nought but that same place 
Whereto in days of hope his feet had come , 

He cast himselt adow'n, and hid his face 
Within the grass, and heeding no disgrace, 

Howled beastlike, till his voice grew hoarse and dim, 
And little life indeed seemed left in him 

Then m a while he rose and tentereJ on 
Adown that path, scaice knowing what had been 
Or why his woe was such, until he won 
To where had been of old the pleasance green, 
Whose beauty, whose decay he erst had seen 
That now indeed a tangled waste had grown, 
Whose first estate scarce any man had known, 

« 

Roofiess above it then he saw the house, 

Whose vanished loveliness his heart had filled 

K 
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With Mk luxunous longings sunorous, 

And thitherward, though thus he scarcely willed. 
His feet must st!ay to see the wild bird build 
Het^nest wiihm the chambers, once made bright, 
To house the delicate givers of delight. 

And now the first rage of his grief being o‘er, 
Madness was past, though pain was greater still, 
And he remembered well the days of yore. 

And how his great desire made all things ill, 

And aye with restlessness his life did fill , 

Too hard to bear that he must cast away 
Honour and wealth, to reach e’en SUch a day • 

Now in the hall upon that bench of stone. 
Where erst the mourners used to sit, he sat, 
Strivmg to think of all that he had done 
Before his heart’s unnamed desire he gat, 

Striving to hope that still in this or that 
He might take pleasure yet before he died. 

That the hard days a little jov might hide 

He moaned to think that he had cast away 
All hope of quiet life then, when his hand 
Was on the key 'neath that high cliff and gre) 

And looking backward he awhile did stand — 
Needs must he deem him worse than that sad b ind 
Who therein erst their wretched lives outwoie, 
However great the burden that thev bore 

for they, he said, had somewhat left o^rest. 
Since in that place indeed they could abide, 

But on his heirt the weight of woe so pressed 
That he his wretched head coulii never hide, 

But needs must wander forth until he died — 

Ah God, more full of horroi seemed that place. 
Than the worlds curious eyes upon his face 

For there he seemed to sleep that he might dream 
The worst of dieams, — he stemed to be awakt. , 
That through them all might pierce no hopeful 
gleam, 

That he the featfui chain might never break , 

And shameful images his eyes must make 
lhat shuddering he must call by his love’s name, 
And on bis lips must gather words of shame 

Midst this, I say, what will was left to him, 

Still urged him unto men's abodes again. 

So that he rose, and though his eyes were dim 
With misery, he crossed the sunburnt plain, 

And as one walks in sleep, with little pam 
He pierced the forest through, and came once more 
U nto the hill that looked the uplands o er 

Fierce was the summer sun of that bnght day, 
When on the upljind road he set his feet, 

And man and beast within the shadow lay 
And rested, but no rest to him was sweet 


That he could gain, and wlien the hot sun 
Upon his head as from the wood he passed, ^ 
Nought noted he that flame upon him cast 

At end of day he reached the city gale, 

And now no more he moaned, his eyes were dry ; 
Shut in his body's bonds, his soul would wait, 

1 he utmost term of all its misery, 

Nor hope for any ease, nor pray to die 

Some poor abode within that city fair 

He gat himself, and passed the long days there. 

But now and then men saw him on the quays, 
Gizing on busy scenes he heeded nought, 

Or passing through the crowd on festal days, 

Or in some net of merry children caught. 

And w'hen they saw his dreamy evts distraught, 
His changeless face drawn wiih that hidden pain. 
They said, “ fllL MAN WHO NL ER SHALL LAUGH 
AGAIN ” 


Ah, these, with life done with now, might d<“em 
That better is it resting in a dream, 

Yea, e’en a dull dieam, than with outstretched hand. 
And wild eyes, face to fact with I'fe to stand. 

No more the master now at am thing, 

Through striving of all things to be the king — 
Ihan waking m a hard taskmaster’s grasp 
Because we stiove the unsullied joy to clasp— 

1 han just to find our hearts the woikl, as we 
Still thought w'e were and ever longed to be, 

To find nought re.il except ourselves, and find 
All care for all things scaUtrtti to the wind, 

Scarce in our hcaits the very pam alive 
( ompelled to bieathe indeed, compelled to strive, 

C ompelled to fear, yet not allowed to hope - 
For e’en as men laid on a flowery slope 
’1 wixt inaccessible cliffs and unsaded sea, 

Painless, and waiting for eternity 
That will not harm, were these old men now grow n 
The seed of unrest, that their hearts had sown, 
Sprung up, and garnered, and consumed, had left 
Nought that from out their treasure might be reft , 
All was a picture in these latter days. 

That had been once, and they might sit and praise 
The calm, wise heart that knoweth how to rest, 
The man tcjo kind to snatch out at the best, 

Since he is part of all, each thing a part, 

Beloved alike of his wide-loving heart 

Ah, how the night-wind raved, and wind and sea 
Clashed wildly in their useless agony, 

But dulled not or made weak the minstrel’s song 
I hat through the hall beraocked the lost yearle 
wrong 
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A re thine eyes weary? is thy h(v\it too sick 

lo struggle anv more with doubt and 
thought, 

Whose formless veil draws daikenmg now and thick 
Across thee, e en as smoke-tinged niist-wieaths 
brought 

Down a fair dale to make it blind and nought ^ 

Art thou so weary that no world tlierc seems 
Beyond these four walls, hung with pain and 
dreams 

Book out upon the leal world, whtic tne moon 
Half-way 'iwi\t root and crown of these higii 
trees, 

Turns the dv ad midiiight into dreamv noon, 

Silent and full of wonder', tor the broi 
Died at the sunset, and no images, 

No hopes of day, an ' 'h m sky or earth — 

Is U noi fan, and of ium-,! wondrous woiih^ 

Yea, I hav( looked, and seen aNovember there , 
The changeless seal of change a seemed to be. 

Fair death of things that, living oiKt, weie fair . 
Blight sign of lon^diness too guat for me. 

Strange image of the dreid etc .iity. 

In whose void patience how can lliese have part, 
These outstretejied U vtiish hands, this restie*ss 
heart ^ 


On a clear eve, when the November sky 
Cirew ted with [nonuse ol the hoar-iiost nigh. 


Ihese ancient men turned from the outside cold, 
With something like content that they, grown oid, 
Needed but little now to help the ease^ 

Of those last dav'. before the final peace 

The empty month for them left no regret 

lor sweet things gamed and lost, and longed for 

\t t, 

’Twivt spring-tide and this dying of tlie year 

Few things of small account the whole did bear, 

Nor like a long lifetime of miseiy 

Those few days seemed, as oft to such may be 

^s, seeing the [> iticnce of the world, whereby 

Midst all Its stiife It falls not utteily 

Into a wild, confused mass of pain, 

Yet note it not, and have no will to gam. 

Since thev an young, a little time of rest. 

Midst then vain raging for the hopeless best. 

Such thought, pel chance, was m his heart, who 

bi oke 

The silence of the fireside now, and spoke , 

“ Ihis - \- m\ tale tells of a fair maid born 
Witnin a peaceful land, that peace to scorn, 

In turn to scorn the deeds of mighty kings, 

I he counsel of the wise, and far-famed things, 

\nd envied lives , so, boin for discontent, 

Jshe through the eager world of base folk went, 
Still gaming nought but heavier weariness, 

God grant that somewhere now content may bless 
Her yearning heart , that she mav look and sm^le 
On the strange earth that weaned her awhile, 

And now forgets her ’ Yet so do not we. 

Though some of us have hved fuU happily ! ** 
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ARGUMENT. 


Thf^re was m a poor land a certain maid, lowly but exceeding beautiful, who, by a strange hap, was drawn from her 
low estate, and became a queen and the world's wonder 


A GRECIAN-SPEAKING folk there dwelt of 
yore, 

Whose name my tale remembers not, between 
The snow-topped mountains and the sea-beat shore. 
Upon a strip of plain, and upland green, 

Where seldom was the worst of summer seen. 

And seldom the last bond of winter’s cold , 

Easy was life ’twixt garden, field, and fold 

My tale says these dealt little with the sea. 

But for the mullet’s flushed vermilion, 

And weight o’ the tunny and what things might 
be 


And by the moon would come back, light enow. 
With things soon told, for that rough wealth to 
show 

Therefore of delicate array, full oft 
Small lack there was in coffers of that land, 

And gold would shine on shoulders smooth and 
soft, 

And sparklike gems glitter from many a hand, 

And by the altar would the goodrnan stand 
Upon the solemn days of sacrifice, 

Clad in attire of no such wretched price 


Behind the snowy tops but moon and sun 
They knew not, nor as yet had any one 
Sunk shaft in hill-side there, or dried the stream 
To see if ’neath its sand gold specks might gleam 

Yet rich enow they w ere , deep-uddered kine 
Went lowing towards the pails at eventide , 

The she^p cropped close unto the well-fenced vine, 
Whose clusters hung upon the souihering side 
Of the fair hill , the brown plain far and wide 
Changed year by year through green to hoarv 
gold , 

And the unherded, moaning bees untold, 

Blind-eyed to aught but blossoms, ranged the 
land, 

Working for others , and the clacking loom 
Not long within the homestead still did stand , 

I he spindles twirled within the women’s room. 
And oft amidst the depth of winter’s gloom, 

From off the poplar-block white chips would fly 
"Neath some deft hand, watched of the sianders-bv 

Sometimes too would the foreign chapmen come, 
And beach their dromond in the sandy bay 
j^d then the women-folk from many a home. 

With heavy-laden beasts would take their way, 
>^nd round the black-keeled ship expend the day. 


But the next morn the yellow-headed girls 
Would be afield, or twixt the vine-rows green, 
And on the goodman’s forehead would no pearls, 
But rather sun-drawn beaded drops be seen, 

As the bright share carved out the furrow clean, 
Or the thick swath fell 'neath the sturdy stroke 
tor all must labour midst that simple folk 

Now', in a land where few were poor, if none 
Were lordly rich, a certain man abode, 

Who poorer was perchance than any one 
7 hat ruled a house , yea, somewhat of a load 
Of fears he bare adown life’s latter road, 

For, touching now upon his sixtieth year, 

His wealth still waned, and still his house grew 
bare 

Why this should be none knew, for he was 
deft 

In all the simple craft of that fair land, 

Plough-stilt, and spade, and sickle, and axe-heft, 
As much as need be pressed his hardened hand, 
And creeping wanhope still did he withstand , 
Wedded he was, and his grey helpmate too 
Was skilled in all, and ever wrought her due. 

Yet did his goods decrease at end of dry 
Pie cut his hay, to lie long in the ram , 
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And timorous must he let the time go by 
For vintaging , and August came in vain 
To his thin wheat , his sheep of wolves weir slain , 
Lame went his horses, barren were his kine, 

His slaughtering-stock before the knife would 
pine 

All this befell him more than most I Sci> , 

And yet he lived on , gifts were plenty there, 

The rich man s wealth but seldom hoarded lay , 
And at a close-fist would ihe people stare, 

And point the finger as at something rare — 

Yet ever giving is a burden still, 

And fast our goodman trundled down the hill 

Not dw'ays though liad fortune seued him 
thus, 

In e.irlier dav'' rich had he been and great. 

But had no chick or cliild to bless his house. 

And much did it inishke him of his fate. 

And early to the Gods he praved and late, 

To give him that if nil thty took besides, 

As to fate’s feet will blind me n still be guides 

So on a day wht n more than twenty years 
Of childless wedlock had c;ppressed h s wife. 

She spake to him with smiles and h ippv i-ars , 
And said, " Be glad, for ended is tlie stiife 
Betwi\t us and the tiod", and our old ife 
Shall be renewed to us , the blossom » lings 
Unto the bough long irren the waste sings." 

Jovful he was at those glad words, and went 
A changed man through his Homestead on that 
morn, 

^nd on fair things store cl up he stared intent, 

A.nd hugged himself on inings he CT«:t did scorn, 
When life seem* d quickly endt i and foiloin 
Vnd -jO the days pa'^sed, till the timt was come 
When a new \oice should wail on its cold home 

March was it, but a foretaste of the June 
The earth had, and the budding linden-gro\e 
About the homestead, with the brown bud’s tune 
Was happy and the faint blue skv above 
Ihe black'thorn blossoms made meet roof for love, 
Foi though the south wind breathed a thought of 
ram, 

No cloud as yet its golden breadth did stain 

That afternoon within his well-hung hall, 

Amidst of many thoughts the goodman lay 
Until a gentle sleep on him 'gan fall. 

And he began to dream , but the sweet dav 
The dream forgat not, nor could wipe away 
The pictures of his home, that seemed so good , 
For midst his garden in his dream he stood . 


Hand m hand with wife he seemed to be, 

And both their eyes were^ i*^vingly intent 
Upon a little blossom fair to see 
Before their feet, that through the fresh air sent 
Sweet odours , but as over it they bent, 

The day seemed changed to cloudiness and ram, 
^nd the sweet flower, whereof they were so fain, 

Was grown a goodly sapling, and they gazed 
Wondenng thereat, but lovec it nothing les 
But as they looked a bright flame round it blazed, ' 
And hid it for a space, and weaiincss 
The souls of both the good folk did oppress, 

And on the earth they lay down side by side, 

Vrd unto them it was as they had died. 

Yet did thev know that o’er them hung the tree 
Grown mighty, thick-leaved , on each bough did 
hang 

Crown, sword, or ship, or temple fair to see 
And therewithal a great wind through it sang, 

And trumpet blast there was , and aimour rang 
Amid that leafv world, and now and then 
Strange songs were sung in tongues of outland men. 

Amid these sounds the goodman Heard at last 
A song m his own tongue, and sat upright 
And blinking at the broad bright sun that cast 
A straight beam through the window, making 
bright 

The dusky hangings , till his gathering sight 
Showed him outside two damsels, pail on head. 
Who went bv, singing, to the milking-shed 

And meeting them with jmghng bit and trace 
Came the grtv team fiom field , a merry lad 
Sat sideways on the foremost, broad of face, 
Freckled and flaxen-haired, whose red lips had 
A primrose ’twixt them, yet still blithe and glad. 
With muffled whistle, swinging, did he mock 
The maidens’ song and the brown throstle-cock 

Then rose the goodman, happy, foi his dieara 
Seemed nowise ill to think on , rather he 
Some echo of his hopes the thing did deem 
If hardly any certain prophecy 
Of happy things m time to come to be , 

And into the March sun he windered forth, 

With life ind wealth all giown of double worth 

From barn to w ell-stocked field he went that eve. 
Smiling on all, and wondenng how it was 
That any one in such a wotld might grieve, 

At least for long, at what might come to pass , 

The soft south-wind, the flowers amid the grass, 
The fragrant earth, the sw'eet sounds everywhere. 
Seemed gifts too great almost for man to bear. 
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Long wandered he, the happiest of all men 
Till day was gone, and the white moon and higli 
Cast a long shadow on the white stones, when 
He canrffe once more his homestead door anigh , 
And there a girl stood watching, and a cry 
Burst from her lips when she beheld Kim come , 
She said, " O w'elcome to thy twice-blessed home • 

** Thy wife hath borne to thee a maiden fair, 
Come and behold it, and give thanks withal 
Unto the gods, who thus have heard thy prayer ’ 
Sweetly that voice upon his ears did fall, 

'Twixt him and utter bliss no bounding w'all 
Seemed raised now, nor did end of life seem nigh , 
Once more he had forgot that he must die. 

So on the morrow high feast did he hold. 

And all the guests with gifts were satisfied. 

And gladdened were the gods of field and fold, 
With many a beast that at their altars died 
How should the spring of all that wealth be dried ^ 
Nought did he deal with untried things or strange, 
Twixt year and year how might the seasons change^ 

Well, by next year, grown had the child and 
thriven 

Unto his heart’s desire, and in his hall 
Again was high feast held, and good gifts given 
To the departing guests , yet did it fall 
That somewhat his goods minished therewithal. 
But httle grief it gave him , “Ah, let be, 

This year will raise the scale once more,’ said he 

But as the time passed, with the child’s increa'^c 
Did ill luck grow apace, till field by field 
Fell his lands from him , nought he knew of ease 
Yet httle good-hap did his trouble yield , 

The Gods belike a new bag had unsealed 
Of hopeless longing foi him, and his day 
Mid restless yearning still must pass awa> 


So things went on, till June of that same year 
Whereof I tell, when nineteen May-tides green 
The maid had looked on , and w as grown so fan 
lliat never yet the like of her had been 
Within that land , and her diving soft mien, 

Her eyes ^nd her soft speech, now blessed alone 
A house wherefrom all fair things else were gone 

Yet who so gloomed thereat, not she it was 
Who with her,grave set face and heart unmoved, 
Watched, weaned not, nor pleased, each new da> 
pass , 

Nor thought of change, she said. As well behoved. 
By many men ere now was she beloved , 


Wild words she oft had heard, and harder growiy^ 
At bitter tears about hei fair feet strown. * 

For fai apart from these she seemed to be. 

Their joys and sorrows moved her not, and they 
Looked upon her as some divinity. 

And cursed her not, though whiles she seemed to 
lav 

A curse on them unwitting, and the day 
Seemed grown unhappy, useless, as she came 
With e>es fulfilled of thoughts of life and shame 

Across their simple merriment Meanwhile 
She laboured as need was, nor heeded aught 
W hat thing she did, noi yet did aught seem vil< 
More than another that the long day brought 
Unto her hands , and as her father fought 
\gainst his bitter foe, she watched it all 
As though m some 'si.angc play the thing did falL 

And he, v\ho loved her yet amidst of fear, 

Would look upon her, vvondfimg, even as though 
He, daring not her soul to draw anear, 

Yet of her hopes and fi'ar^ was fain to knOw , 

Was fam to hope that she one day would show 
In what wise he within her heart was borne , 

Yea, if that day he found in her but scorn 

It fell tlien in the June-tide, mui these things 
That on an eve within the bare great hall, 

When nigh the window tlic bat’s flickering wings 
Were brushing, and liie soft dew fa^'^did fill, 

And o’er the fe’*ry f ir awav did call 

The homeward-hastening traveller, '^it the three 

Sat resting in that soft obscurity 

Some tale belike unto the other two 
The good man hid been telling for he said, 

“Well, in the end no more the thieve'^ might do, 
hor when enough of them were hurt o’* dead 
Needs must they ciy for quarter , by Jove’s head, 
That parley as sweet music did I hear, 

Who for three liours had seen grim death anear 

“So then their tall ship did we take m tow. 

And beached her in the bay wnth no small pain. 
The painted dragon-head, that ye note now 
Gnn at love’s temple-door with gapings vain. 

And her steel beaks the merchant-galleys’ bane, 

We smote away , with every second oar 
We roofed that house of refuge nigh the shore 

“ Then fell we unto ransicking her hold. 

And left them^ store of meal, but took away 
Armour, fair cloths, and silver things and gold, 
Rich raiment, wine and honey , then we lay 
Upon the beach that latter end of day. 
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A|^d shared the spoil by drawing short and long— Is at its softest, and the dance grown slow. 

That was before my fate 'gan do me wrong, Midst of white folds the feet o£ maids may show* 


“And good things gat I, two such casks of 
wine, 

And such a jar of honey, as would make 
The very Gods smile, had they come to dine 
E’en m this bare hall , ah • my heart dotn ache 
Rhodope, O my daughter ' for thy sake, 

When of the gold-sewn purple robe 1 tell 
1 hat certes now had matched thy beauty well 

‘ ‘ What else ? 1 crested helm all golden wrought, 
A bow and sheaf of arrows— there they hang 
Since they with one thing else came not to nought 
Of all the things o’er which the goodwife sang, 
When on the threshold first my spear-butt rang. 
And o’er the bay the terror of the sea 
With clipped wing'- laboured slow and painfully. 

“ Take dow'n the bow, goodwife , d thing of price 
Though unadorned , theiefore it yet bides here „ 
For trusty is it in the wood, and wise # 

The long shafts are to find the dappled deer 
And mend our four days' fast with better cheer 
But for the other thing — the twilight fails 
Amid these half-remembered woeful tales , 

“ So light tlu taper for a little while 
To see a marvel ” There vi ith spet dil , 

1 he goodwife turned <he candle '.iiowed her sniile, 
And eyes upon Rhodo^x* fixed, that she 
Perchance m her some eagerness might see , 

But on the brightening stars her wide eyes stared 
E'en when the taper through the daikness glared 

Then to the great chest did the goodman go. 
And turning o'er the coarser hrusehold gear 
That lay therein, much '-tuff aside did throw 
Ere from the lowest depths his hand did bear 
A silken cloth of red, embroidered fair, 

Wrapped about something , this upon the board 
He laid, and 'gan unfold the precious hoard 

With languid eyes that hoped for little joy 
Rhodope, as she turned, gazed down, thereon, 

W iiting the showing forth of that fair toy. 

In days long past from fear and badle won , 

But yet a strange light in her bright eyes shone 
When now the goodman did the cloth unfold, 

And showed the gleam of precious gems and gold. 

And there upon the silken cloth now lay 
Twin shoes fiist made for some fair woman’s feet, 
Wrought like the meadows of an April day. 

With gems amidst the sun of gold ; most meet 
To show in kings’ halls, when the music sweet 


Now by these fair things did Rhodope stand. 
And, blushing faintly, 'gan the latchets touch. 

And daintily across them drew her hand, 

Then let it fall, smiling, that overmuch 

She thought of them , then turned away to such 

Rude work as then the season asked of her, 

With face firm set that weary life to bear 

Then said the goodman, with i rueful '^mile 
Turned on her, “ Chick or child I had not then, 
But riches, wherewith fortune did beguile 
My heart to ask for more , and now again 
That thou grow st fairer than the seed of men, 

All goes from me — and let these go withal, 

Since I am thrust so rudely to the wall’ 

“ Long have I kept them , first, for this indeed, 
That few men of our land have will therefor 
To pay me duly , and the coming need 
Still did I fear would make the past less sore ; 

And then withal a man well skilled m loie 
Grew dreamy o’er them once, and said that they 
Bore with them promise of a changing day 

“ Yet bread is life, and while we live we }et 
May turn a corner of this barren lane, v 
And Jove’s high-pnest hath ever prayed to get 
These fair things, and prayed hitherto m vain 
Belike a yoke of oxen might I gam 
To turn the home-field deeper, when the corn. 

Such .IS It IS, to bain and stack is borne 

“The nieal-ark gioweth empty too, and thou, 

O fairest daughter, worthy to be clad 
In weed like thi'?, shall feel November blow 
No blessing to thee , cask-staves must be had 
Against the vintage, seeing that men wax glad 
Already o er the bunches, and the year 
Folk deem great wealth to all men's sons will bear, 

“ So, daughter, unto thee this charge I give 
To take these things to-morrow morn with thee 
Unto Jove’s priest, and say, we needs must live , 
Therefore these fan shoes do I let him see, 

That he mav say w^hat lie will give to me, 

That thev may shine upon his daughter’s feet, 
When she goes forth the sacrifice to meet." 

Now as he spake again a light flush came’* 

Into her cheek, and died a wav again , 

Then cried the goodwife “Ah, thou bsarest 
shame, 

That we are fallen 'neath the feet of men, 

That thou goest like a slave ! what didst thou tbef 
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So coldly e'en on this man's son to look, 

That he thy scornful eyes no more might brook?" 

Still sat Rhodope, e'en as though of stone 
Her iace was, and the goodman spake and said 
“Nay, mother, nay, she is not such an one 
As lightly to our highest to be wed 
Before the crown of love has touched her head 
Be patient , hast thou ne’er heard stories tell 
What things to such as her of old befell ? " 

Kindly he smiled at her, as half he meant 
The words he said , but now her changeless eye 
Cast on him one hard glance, and then she bent 
Over her work, and with a half-choked sigh 
The goodman rose, and from » corner nigh 
I ook up some willow-withes, and so began 
I o shape the handle of a winnowing fan 


But with the new da> 's sun might you behold 
The maiden’s feet firm planted on the way 
Which led unto the vale, where field and fold 
About the temple of the Thunderer lay, 

And the priest wrought, a sturdy carle to-day 
Within the hay-field or behind the plough, 
To-morrow dealing with high things enow 

First betwivt sunny meads the highway lan 
With homesteads set therein, and vineyards green. 
Now merry with the voice of maid and man, 

Who shouted greetings the till rows between, 
Whereto she answered softly, as a queen 
Who feels herself of other make to be 
Than those who worship her divinity 

The daik-eyed shepherd slowly by her pissed. 
And from his face faded the merry smile. 

And down upon the road his eyes he cast, 

And strove with other names his heart to wile 
From thought of her , so coarse he seemed and 
vile 

Befoie her smileless face, o’er which ihsrc shone 
Some glorv, as of a bright secret sun. 

That was for her alone. The mother stood 
Within her door, and as the gown of grey 
Fluttered about her, and the coarsi white hood 
Flashec^from the oak-shade o'er the sunlit way, 
She muttered after her , “ Ah, have thy da> • 

If thou wert set high up as thou art low, 

On many a neck those feet of thine should go ' ” 

But heeding little of the hearts of these 
She went upon her way, and walking fast 
Soon left the tilled fields and the cottages. 


For toward the mountain-slopes the highway passed, 
And turned unto the south, and 'gan at last / 
To mount aloft 'twuxt heathery slopes set o’er ^ 
With red-trunked pines, and mossy rocks and hoar 

Still fast she W“iit, though high the sun was grown, 
For on strange thoughts and wild her heart was set , 
Those things held m the bosom of her gown 
Seemed teaching hopes she might not soon forget , 
She clenched her hands harder and harder yet, 

And cried aloud “So small, so quickly done, 

O idle, timorous life beneath the sun ! 

‘ And here amid these fields and mountains grey. 
Drop after drop slowly it ebbs from me, 

And leaves no new thing gained , day like to day. 
Face like to face, as w'aves m some calm sea * 

With memory of our sad mortality 

Pipes the dull tune of earth , nought comes aiiigh 

To srive us some bright dream before we die. 

“What say’st thou— ‘ Beautiful thou art andlivest. 
And men there arc, strong, young and fair enow, 
To take with thankful heart e'en what thou givest , 
Love and be loved then • ' — Nay, heart, dost thou 
know 

How through thm flatm of love thou still wilt show 
The long years set with mocking images, 

Ready to trap me if I think ot these ? 

“Ah, love they say, and love ' Shall not love fade 
And turn a prison, barred with vain regret 
■\nd vain remorse that we so lightly weighed 
The woes wherein our stumbling feet w'(‘re set, 
Stifling with thoughts we never may forget , 
Because life waneth, while we strive to turn 
And seek another thing lor which to yeain ? 

“So deem I of the life that holds me here, 

As though I were the shade of one long dead. 
Come back a while from Pluto’s region drear 
lo mine own land where unremember^d 
My fathers are— Lo, now, these words just said. 
This heathery slope my feet are passing o’er. 

Yon grey-winged dove — has it not been before ? 

“Would then that I were gone, and lived again 
Another life , — if it must still be so, 

That life on life passes, forgotten, vain 
To still our longings, that no soul can know 
By what has been how this and this shall go — 
Because methinks I yet have heard men tell 
How lives there were wherein great things befelL 

“ How mid such life had I forgot the past, 

Nor thought about the future ! but been glad 
While round my head a dreamy veil I cast, 
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And seemed to strive with seeming good or bad ; 
Till at the last some dream I might have had 
That nigh a god I was become to be, 

And, dying, yet should keep all memorv , 

" Know what I was, nur change my hope and 
fear 

All utterly, but learn why I was born, 

Nor come to loathe what once to me was dear, 

Nor dwell amidst a world of ghosts forlorn, 

Nor see kind eyes, and hear kind words, with Lcorn 
— But ye, O fields, and hiiis, and steads of men, 
Why are ye fair to mock my longings then ? " 

And therewithal panting she turned, and stood 
High up the hillside , a light fitful wind 
Sung mournful ditties through the pine-tree wood 
That edged the borders of the pass behind, 

And made most fitting music to her mind, 

But clear and hot tl.e day of June did grow. 

And a fair picture spread out dowm below. 

The green hill-slopes, bespnnkltd o’er with kine. 
And a giey neat herd wandering here and there, 
And then the greener squares of well-propped vine. 
The changing cornfields, and the homesteads fan, 
The white rr)id winding on, that yet did bear 
8pecks as of men and norses , the giey sc i 
fleeting the dim honron dreamily 

A little while she gazed, then, with a sigh, 

She turned again, and sent on toward the pass, 
But slowly row, and somewhat wearily, 

And murmuring as sh( met the coarser grass 
Within the shade “What, something moved I 
was, 

*By hope, and pity ol ra\self ' Well then 
I shall not have that joy so oft again 

Then wnth bent head, 'tvvixt rocky wall and wall, 
blowly she went, and scaiee knew what she thought, 
So many a picture on her heart did fall, 

Nor would she let one wish to her be brought 
Of good or better Going so, distraught, 

The long lough road was nothing to her feet. 

Nor took she heed of wh.it her eyes might meet 

But so far through the pass at last she came, 
That the road fell unto the temple v ale. 

And there she stopped and started, for her name 
Slie heard called out She thought of many a tale 
Of gods who brought to mortals joy or bale, 

For so, despite herself, her thoughts would run, 
That all the joy of life was not yet done 

But from the hillside came a dappled hound 
That fawned upon her e’en as one who knew , 
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And when She raised her ey^, and looked around, 
She saw the man indeed he longed unto, 

A huntsman armed, ant^ t ad in gown of blue, 
Come clattering down the stones of the pasS'^stde ; 
So, standing still, his coming did she bide. 

She smiled a smile that was no* all of bliss, 

For this was he of whom her mother spake, 

The high-pnest’s son, who fain had made her his , 
And at the sight of him her heart did ache 
With Laple-s thoughts, and scorn and shan e 'gan 
wake 

Within her mind, that still she strove to lull, 

C. ailing herself both cursed and beautiful. 

So. while she gathered heart of grace to meet 
The few words they might speak together there. 
He was beside her , slim he was and fleet, 

Well knit, with da^-k-brown eyes and crisp black 
hair, 

Eager of aspect, round-chinned, fresh, and fair, 
And well attired as foi that simple folk 
Who m those dajs might bear no great man’s 
yoke. 

Now his lip trembled, and he blushed blood- 
red, 

I hen paled again “ Rhodope ’ fair to see, 

Thou go’st afoot this merry morn,” he said , 

“ Hast thou some eirand with my sire or me? " 
And therewith il, as if unwittingly, 

Unto her hand did he stretch out his hand , 

But moveless as an image did she stand, 

But that her gown was fluttering m the wind 
That came up from the pass She spake as one 
That hath no care at heart “ I thought to find 
Ihy father, and to give to him alone 
A message from my father Is he gone ? " 

He seemed to swallow something m his throat 
“These two nights, maiden, hath he been afloat, 

“Watching tne tunnies , if thou turn’s! again 
Thou well mayst meet him coming from the sea ” 
“Nay,” said she, “ neither wholly shall be vain 
My coming so far, since I have with me 
Poor offerings meet for the divinity 
From poor folk, w'hich my mother bade me bear 
To bless this midmost month of the glad year.” 

“ In a good hour,” he said, “ for I have done 
Little against the roes whereof to tell, 

So I will fare with thee , and till the sun 
Is getting low, m our house shall thou dwell, 

And in the evening, if it like thee well, 

With Ijelmet on the head, and well-strung bow, 
Beside thee to thine own home will I go.*’ 
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Nought spake she for a while, and his heart beat 
Quicker with hope of some small happiness , 

But at the last her eyes his eyes did meet. 
Sbespake . '* Few hearts this heart of mine will 
bless, 

And yet for thee will I do nothing less 
Than save thee from the anguish of the stnfe, 
Wherewith thou fain wouldst make my life thy life 

*‘Thou art unhappy now, but we may part, 

And to us both is left long lapse of time 
To gam new bliss. What wouldst thou? To my 
heart 

Cold now and alien are this folk and clime. 

And while I dwell with them no woe or crime. 

If so I may, shall stain my garments' hem , 

Thou art an image like the rest of them 

“Yea, but an image unto me alone, 

For unto thee this world is wide enow, 

Full of warm hearts enow— so get thee gone 
Upon thy way I am not fallen so low 
As unto thee dreams of false love to show. 

Or for my very heart’s own weariness 
To give thee clinging lifedong sharp distress 

“ Now fain I would unto the temple-stead , 

And, if thou mayst, do thou go otherwhere, 

For good it were that all thy hopes were dead, 
Since nought but bitter fruit they now can bear ” 
'He gazed at her as one who doth not hear, 

Or hears an outland tongue ill understood , 

While love and hate made wild-fire of his blood 

Yea, she belike was nighei unto death 
Than she might know , yet did he turn at last 
And, clutching tight his short-sw'ord’s gold-wrought 
sheath. 

Slowly along the seaward way he passed, 

Nor backward at her any look he cast, 

For fate would not that liis blind eyes should see 
How on the way her tears fell plenteously. 

Yet not long there she stayed, but set her face 
Unto the downward road, but had not fared 
A many yards from that their meeting-place, 

Before upon the wind a sound she heard, 

As though some poor wretch a great sorrow bared 
Unto the eyes of heaven, and then her feet 
With quicker steps the stony way did meet 

And soon she said , “ O fate, all left behind, 

I follow thee adown the bitter road 
With weary feet, and heavy eyes and blind, 

That leadetb to thy far unknown abode , 

No need, then, with thy stings my flesh to goad, 
Keep them for those that strive with thee in Vain, 
And leave me to my constant weary pain ’’ 


Now the pass, widening, to her eyes did show 
The little vale hemmed m by hills around, ^ 
Wherein was Jove’s house fair and great enow, 
Some three miles thence, but on a rising ground, 
And with fair fields as a green girdle bound, 

And guarded w'ell by long low houses white, 
Orchards for fruit, and gardens for delight. 

Far off, like little spots of w hue, she saw 
The long-winged circling pigeons glittering 
Above the roofs, the noise of rook and daw 
Came sweet upon the w'lnd from the dark ring 
Of elms that edged the coinfields , with wide wing 
The fork-tailed restless kite sailed over her, 
Hushing the twitter of the linnets near 

She stayed now, gazing downw'ard , at her feet 
A dark wood clad the hollow of the hill, 

And Us black shade a little lake did meet, 

Whose waters smooth a babbling stream did still, 
Then toward the temple-stead stretched on, until 
Green meads with oaks lx.*set 'gan hem it in, 

And from its nether end the stream did win 

She gazed and saw not, heaid and did not hear, 
But said “ Once more have I been vehement, 
Have spoken out, as if I knew from where 
Come good and ill, and whither they \re sent 
As though I knew whereon I was intent , 

So, knowing thit I know not, e’en as these 
Who think theniscUes as gods and goddesses 

“To know both good and evil must I do 
Now ne'er again in this wise shall it be 
While here I dwell, nor shall false hope shine 
through 

My prison bais, false passion jeer at me 
With what might hap if I were changed and free ; 
The end shall come at last, and find me here. 
Desiring nought, and free from hope or fear." 

So saying, but with face cleared not at all. 
Rather with trembling lips, upion her way 
Once more she went , short now did shadows fall, 
It grew unto tht' hottest of the dav. 

And round the mountain-tops the sky waxed grey 
For very heat , June’s sceptre o’er the earth. 

If rest It gave, kept back some little mirth 

At last upon the bridge the stream that crossed 
Just ere it met the lake she set her feet, 

And walked on swiftly, e’en as one clean lost 
In thought, till at its end her skirt did meet 
A bough of bnar-rose, whose blossoms sweet 
Were draggled m tho dust ; she stooped thereto 
And from her hem its hooked green thorns she 
drew 
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Then heaving a deep breath, she cast aside 
The broken bough , and from the dusty road 
She turned, and o’er the parapet she eyed 
The broad blue lake, the basking pike’s abode, 
And the dark oakwood where the pigeons cooed , 
And as she ga^ed, some little touch of bliss 
Came over her amidst her loneliness 

Drowsy she felt, and weary with the way, 

And mid such h-^tlessness that brought no pam, 
She drew hei arms from off the coping grey, 

And o’er the bridge went slowly back again, 

As though no whit of purpose did remain 
Within her mind , but when the other end 
She passed, along the stream she ’gan to wend 

She watched its eddies till it widened out 
Into the brec/y like, and even there 
Bogan the wood , so then she turned about, 

And shading her gra\e eyes with fingeis fair, 
Beneath the sun beheld the temple glare 
O’er the far tree-tops , then she cast hei down 
Within the shade on last year’s oak-k ives brown 

There as she lay, at last hei fingers stole 
Unto the things that on her bosom lay, 

Sh“ drew them forth and slowly ’gm unroll 
The silken cloth, until a wandering ri\ 

Upon tlie shoes' bright 'broicleiies ’gan to play 
Through the thick Ic.ives , and with a dickering 
smile 

She ’gan her mind with tones to beguile 

Pondenngfor whom those dainty things were 
wrought, 

And in what land , and in what wondious wise 
She missed the gift of them , and what things 
brought 

The sea-thieves to her land — uiv 1 lier eyes 
Tell on htr own gear wrought in homely guise, 
And with a half smile she let fall the gold ^ 

And glistening gems her listless hand did hold 

Tiien long she lay there, gazing at the sky 
Between the thick leaves, growing drow'sier, 

While slowly the grey rabbit hobbled by, 

And the slim squirrel twisted over her 
one to heed not , as if none were near 
The woodpecker slipped up the smooth-barked tree, 
The water-hen clucked nigh her fearlessly, 

But in a little while she woke, and still 
Felt as if dreaming , all seemed far away 
Save present rest, both hope and fear and ill , 

The sun was past the middle of the day, 

But bathed in flood of light the world still lay, 

And all was quiet, but for faint sounds made 
By the wood-erdatures wild and unafraid 
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From out her wallet now coai3e food she drew. 
And ate with dainty mouth, then o’er the strip 
Of dazzling sunlight whercfe i le daisies grew 
Unto the babbling streamlet’s rushy hp 
She went, and kneeling down thereby did dip 
Her hollow hand into the water grey 
And drank, then back again she went her way. 

There ’neath the tree-bole lay the glrttenng shoes. 
And over them she stood awhile and gazed, 

Then stooped adown as though one mi^h* not 
choose , 

And from the glass one by the latchet raised, 

And with the eyes of one by slumber dazed 
Did off her own foot-gear, and one by one 
Set the bright tilings her shapely feet upon 

Then to the thick wood slowlv did she turn, 

And through its cool shade wandered till once more 
Thinner it grew, and spots of light did burn 
Upon her jewelled feet, till lay before 
Her upraised eyes a bay with sandy shore , 

And ’twixt the waves and birds’ abiding-place 
Was stretched a treeless, sunlit, grassy space. 

Friendly the sun, the brignt flowers, and the 
grass 

Seemed after the dark wood , with upraised gown 
Slowly unto the water did she pass, 

And on the grassy edge she sat her down , 

And since right swaft these latter hours had flown 
Less did the sun burn , there awhile she lay 
Watching a little breeze sweep up the bay 

Shallow It was, a shore of hard white sand 
Met the green herbage, and as clear as glass 
The v'ai< r ran m ripples o’er that strand, 

Until it v\ell-nigh touched the flowery grass , 

A dainty bath for weary limbs it was, 

And so the maiden thought belike, for she 
’Gan put her raiment from ht r languidly 

Until at last from out her poor array, 

Pure did she r se e’en as that other One 
Rose up from out the ragged billows grey, 

For earth’s dull days and heavy to atone , 

How like another sun her gold hair shone , 

In the green place, as down she knelt, and raised 
The glittering shoes, and long time on them gazed. 

As on strange guides that thus had brought her 
there, 

Then cast them b>, so that apart they fell, * 
And in the sunlight glittering lay and fair, 

Like the elves’ blossoms, hard and lacking smell ; 
Then to the sward she stooped, and bud and bell 
Of the June’s children gat into her hand, 

And left the grass for the scarce-covered sand 
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She stood to watch the thin waves mount her feet 
Before she tried the deep, then toward the wide, 
Sun-litten space she turned, and 'gan to meet 
The freshness of the water cool, and sighed 
For pleasure as the little rippling tide , 

Lapped her about, and slow she wandered on 
Till many a foot from shore she now had won 

There, as she played, she heard a bird's harsh cry, 
» And looking to the steep hill-side could see 
A broad-winged eagle hovering anigh, 

And stood to watch his sweeping flight and free 
Dark ‘gainst the skv, then turned round leisurely 
Unto the bank, and saw a bright red lay 
Shoot from a great gem on the sea-thieves' prey 

I hen s]oi\ly through the water did she move, 
Down on the changing ripple ga/ing still, 

As loth to leave it, and once more above 
Her golden head rang out the erne’s note shrill. 
Grown nigher now , she turned unto the hill, 

And saw him not, and once again her eyes 
Fell on the strange shoes' jewelled 'broideries 

And even therewithal a noise of wings 
Flapping, and close at hand — again the ciy, 

And then the glitter of those dainty things 
Was gone, as a great mass fell suddenly. 

And rose again, ere Rhodope could try 
To raise her voice, for now might she behold 
Within his claws the gleam of gems and gold 

Awhile she gazed at him as, circling wide. 

He soared aloft, and for a space could see 
The gold shoe glitter, till the rock-crowned side 
Of the great mountain hid him presently, 

And she 'gan laugh that such a thing should be 
So wrought of fate, for little did she fear 
The lack of their poor wealth, or pinching cheer 

But when she w\as aland again and clad, 

And turned back through the w^ood, a sudden 
thought 

Shot through her heart, and made her somewhat 
glad , 

“Small things,” she said, “my feet have thither 
brought 

Perchance this strange hap shall not be for 
^ nought.” 

And therewithal stories she 'gan to tell 
Unto her heart how such things once befell 

How as it had been it might be again 
Then from her fragrant breast she took the shoe 
Yet left, and turned it o’er and o’ei'in vam. 

If yet she might therein find aught of new 
To tell her what all meant , and thus slic drew 


Unto the wood’s edge, and once more sat do^n 
Upon the fresh grass and the oak-leaves bro4n. 

And there beneath the quickly sinking sun 
She took again her foot-gear cast aside, 

And, now scarce seeing them, she did them on , 
And while the pie from out the oak-boughs cried 
Over her head, arose and slowly hied 
Unto the road again, and backward turned 
Up through the pass Rlood-red behind her burned 

The sunless sky, and scarce awake she seemed, 
As 'gainst the hill she toiled, and when at last 
Beneath the moon far off the grey sea gleamed, 
And all the rugged mountain road was passed. 
Back from her eyes the wandering locks she cast. 
And o’er her cheeks warm ran the tears, as she 
Told herself tales of what she yet might be 


But cold awakening had she when she came 
Unto the half-deserted homestead gate, 

And she must think how she would take the blame 
That from her mother did her deed await, 

Without a slave-like fnghtentd frown at fate , 

Must harden \et her heiit once more to face 
Her father's wondering sigh at his haid case. 

So when within the aimi> -lighted hall 
Her mother’s wrath brake out, as she did hear 
Her cold words, and her fathei’s knife diu fall 
Clattering adown , thtn seemed all life so drear, 
Hapless and loveless, and so haid to bear. 

So little worth the bearing, that a pang 
Of very hate from out her heart up-sprang 

With cold eyes, but a smile on her red lq>s. 

She watched tliem , how her father stooped again 
And look his knife, and how once more the chips 
Flew from the bowl half finished, but in vain. 
Because he saw it not , she watched the rain 
Of tears wherewith her mother did bewail 
That dll her joy in her one child should fail 

But when her mother’s tears to sobs were turned 
The goodman rose and took her hand in his, 

And then, with sunken eyes for love that yearned, 
Gazed hard at her, and said, “ Nay, child, some bliss 
Awaits thee surely yet , enough it is , 

Trouble and hunger shall not chase me long, 

The walls of one abiding-place are strong , 

“And thither now I go apace, my child." 
Askance she looked at him with steady eyes, 

But when she saw that midst his words he smiled 
With trembling lips, then in her heart 'gan rise 
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Strange thoughts that troubled her like memories 
And changed her face , she drew her hands from 
him, 

And yet before h^r eyes his face waxed dim 

Then down the old man sat, and now began 
To talk of how their life went, and their needs, 

In cheerful strain , and, even as a man. 

Unbeaten yet by fortune's spiteful deeds, 

Spoke of the troublous twistea way that leads 
To peace and happiness, till to a smile 
I he goodw'ifes tearful face he did beguile 

So slipped the ni^tit away, and the June sun 
Rose the next morn as though no woe there were 
Upon the earth, and never any one 
Was blind with love or bent by hopeless care , 

But small content was in the homestead there, 
Despite the bright-eyed June, for unto two 
That dwelt there, life still held too much to do 

While to the third, empty of deeds it seemed, 

A dragging dulness changed b> here a pain, 

And there a hope, waking or 'bleeping, dreamed , 
But, waking still or sleeping, dreamed in vain , 

For how could anything be loss or gam 
When still tlie order of the world went lound. 

And still the wall of death all hopies d.d bouneP 

So said she oft, and fell to hating men 
Nevertheless with hope still beat her he trt, 

And changing thought^ that rose and fell again 
Would stir within her as she sat apart. 

And to her lirow the unbidden blood would start. 
And she would use, nor know whereon she trod. 
And forth she walked as one who walks with God 

Oftener indeed that dull and heavy mood 
Oppressed her, and when any wt ie anigh. 

Little she spake, either of bad or good, 

Nor would she heed the folk lliat were thereby 
So much as thereon to look scornfully , 

Unless perchance her father stood anear, 

And then her set hard face she strove to clear 

And if he, fearful, answered with no smile 
Unto the softening eyes, yet when he went 
About his labour, would he so beguile 
His heart witli thought of her, that rght content 
He 'gan to feel with what the gods had sent , 

The little flame of love that m him burned. 

Hard things and ill to part of pleasure turned 

Withal his worldly things went not so ill 
As for a luckless man , the bounteous year 
More than before his barn and vats did fill 
With the earth’s fruit, and bettered was his cheer , 


So that he watched the winter d-^w anear 
Calmly this tide, and deemed he yet might live. 
Some joy unto his daughter’ heart to give. 

But for the one shoe that the erne had left. 

The goodwife’s word was, “ Take the cursed thing, 
And when the gems from out of it ?re reft. 

Into the fire the weaver’s rag go fling , 

Would in like wise the fond desires, that cling 
Unto Rhodope’s pride, we thus might bum, 

That sht to «;ome good life at last might turn * 

“ I think some poison with a double curse 
Hath smitten her, and double wilfulness , 

For surely now she groweth worse and worse, 

Since the bright rag her wayworn foot did press— 
Well then— and surely thou w ilt do no less 
'I han as I bid — a many things we need, 

More than this waif cast-off royal weed ” 

With querulous voice she spake, because she saw 
Her husband eye Rhodope’s face, as she 
Still tlirough her fingers did the grey thread draw 
From out the rock, and sitting quietly 
Seemtd not to heed what all the talk might be, 

But for the goodman’s self he answered not, 

Until nt last the goodwife w ixtd o er hot, 

And laid hard word on word, till she began 
To say, " Alas and wherefore was 1 wed 
To such an one as is a foredoomed man? 

Lo, all this grief hast thou brought on my head, 

So wander forth, and dream as do the dead 
When to the shadowy land they first are brought ! 
Surely thou knowest that we lack for nought ’ ” 

Then blind with rage from out the place she 
went. 

But still the goodman stood awhile, and gazed 

Upon Rhodope, sitting as intent 

Upon her work, nor aught her fair head raised. 

At last he spake “ Well, never was 1 praised 
For wisdom overmuch before this day, 

And can I now be certain of the way ^ 

“ True IS it that our needs are much and sore. 
And that those gems would help us plenteously, 
Yet do I grudge now more than heretofore 
The very last of that strange gifi to see 
Whai sayest thou, how dost thou counsel me, 

O daughtei ? didst thou ever hear folk tell 
Of the strange dream that at thy birth befell ? ” 

Blood-red her face giew as she looked on him. 
And with her foot the twirling spindle stayed. 
“Yea,” said she, “something have I heard, but 
dim 
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My memory is. and little have I weighed 
The worth thereof." The goodman smiled and 
said. 

V Nay, child, as little wise as I may be. 

Yet know I that thou best certainlv. 

And so no need there is to tell the tale, 

Or ask thee more what thou wouldst have me do , 
Have thou thy will, for fate shall yet prevail, 
Though oft we deem we lead her thereunto 
Where lies our good— Daughter, keep thou the 
shoe. 

And let the wise men with their wisd6m play. 
While we go dream about a happier day " 

While he w as speaking had she laid adown 
The rock, and risen unto her feet, and now 
Upon her bosom lay his visage brown. 

As round him both her fair arms did she throw , 
Softly she said, “ Somewhat thy need I know. 
Remember this whatever happeneth, 

Let It make sweet the space ‘twi\t this and death ’ 

“ Hard is the world , I, loved ere I wab born, 
This once alone perchance thy heart shall feel, 

And thou shall go about, of love forlorn. 

And little move rny heart of stone and steel 
Ah, if another life our life might heal, 

And love become no more the sport of time, 
Chained upon either hand to p,un and crime ' " 

A little time she hung about him thus. 

And then her arms from lound his neck unwound, 
And went her ways , his mouth grew piteous 
When he had lost her fluttering gow n’s light sound, 
And fast his tears 'gan fail upon the ground. 

At last he turned “ bo is it now," he said, 

“ With me as with a man soon to be dead, 

** Wise IS he all at once, and knows not why, 
And brave who erst was iiraorous , fair of speech, 
Whose tongue once stammered with uncertainty. 
Because his soul to the dark land doth reach. 

And IS It so that love to me doth teach 

New things, because ho needs must get him gone. 

And leave me with his memories all alone 


So the year passed, as has been wtu afore, 

With better hopes , the pinching wmter-tide 
Went by, and spring his tender longings bore 
Into all hearts, and scattered troubles wide. 

Nor yet to see the fruit of them would bide. 

But left the burning summei next to deal 
With hearts of men, and hope from* them to steal 


Now came the time round even to the day 
Whereon Rhodope made her journey vam,/ 

Unto the valley where the temple lay, 

And now, too, when the morn wjis on the wane, 
Before the homestead door she stood again. 

For to the town she needs must go, to bring, 

For their poor household work, some needful thipg. 

So with slow feet she crossed the threshold o'er 
With brow a little knitted, as if she 
Dealt with some troublous thought, that oft before 
Had mazed her mind then no less, steadily 
Through the fair day she went on toward the sea. 
For by the port, and lying low adown. 

Stretched out their unwalled simple market-town 

Some mile of highway had she got to pace, 

Ere she might reach the first house of the street 
That led unto the lowly market-place , 

So on she went, and still her eyes did meet 
The elm-tree shade that flickered o’er her feet. 
Though thronged bevond its wont the white waji 
was, 

With folk well clad, who toward the town did pass, 

Swiftly she went, till come half-way belike, 

Then stayed her feet and looked up suddenly , 
There by the way-side the liot sun did strike 
Upon a patch of grass, whereon did lie 
A grey old hound, and 'gainst an elm thereby 
His master leaned, a shepherd older yet, 

Whose deep-sunk eyes liei eyes unwitting met 

Therewith a knot of folk she haa just passed 
Passed her m turn, maidens and youths they were 
Blithe with their lile and youth , on her they cast 
Such looks as if tiiey had a mind to jeer. 

Yet held back, some by woiult i, some by fear, 
Went on a space until they deemed ilieni free, 
Then llirough llie summer day outburst tliei 
glee 

Her deep eyes followed them, and yet, indeed, 
As images she saw them , there a space 
Musing she stood, then turned, and at slow speed 
Went back again to her abiding-place, 

Just as the old man moved his puckered face 
To speak some word to her , and so at last, 

O er her ow n threshold inward ht r feet passed 

Then to her sleeping-room she went, and knelt 
Beside a chest, and raised the lid, and drew 
From out the dark where year-long it had dwelt, 
Remembered yet the while, the precious shoe, 

And dreamy over it awhile she grew, 

Then set it in her bosom, an4 went forth, 

Pondering o’er what her fond desires were worth 
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Still folk tbran£;ed on the Highway , as she went 
Some fragment of their talk would reach her ear 
Howso upon her dreams she was intent , 

Of new-come men they spake, their ways and 
How glorious of array, how great they were, 

How huge and fair their galley, that last eve ‘ 

The little black-quayed haven did receive 

That talk of stiange and great things raised -t 
last 

New and wild hopes in her, but none the less 
Straightw.iy unto her journey’s end she passed. 
And did what she must do, nor cared to guess 
Why in the market-place all folk did pi ess 
Around a glitter as of steel and gold 
That in the m dst theieof she did behold. 


Yea, there she stood, that atl fair things did U6k, 
Clad in a gown of dark grey woollen sttifT, 

The wares she had just dea’ for at her back, 

And all about her honiclj^t coarse, and rough, 

Yet, since her beauty blessed them, good enough * 
For, as a goddess wandenng on the earth. 

How might she deem earth’s nrhest gauds of 
woith^ 

Gently, yet with no flush on her smooth cheek, 
She mounted up the steps, and spake out cle? 

“ Perchance a match for yon fair thing ye Seek 
Ye seem to prize so much , it heth here. 

And both of them on this day was-a-year 
Were on my feet. My father will be glad 
Because great joy m them the old man had.” 


Yet, her lAoik done, she gat hei back again 
Unto the maiket-place, and curiously 
Gan tye the contuurse, >ca, at last, was fain 
Unto tile core thereof to araw anigh , 

Her heart beat , strange she felt and knew not whv, 
As on she went, and stil’ the wondering folk 
To right and lett before her beauty bioke 

A temple midmost of thf rnaiket-pkicc, 

Rrised to the Mother of the Gods hei< stood, 

An ancient house in guio<* of other d i\ 

And e tn amid that simple folk deemed rude , 

Such as It was the countiv- oik thought ' ood 
d'o meet and talk there, o ei «;uch things as thev 
I'ound hard to deal wit’ > d.iv pa5se=*(i by dav 

So whtMi she (h( w inigli its steps, theieon 
She saw indeed a goodly company, 

For thcie sat strange me'n, \oiing and old, who 
shone 

In such attire as scarce she thou<,ht could be 
And by these glittering folk fioii over sea 
Were ihc lands father's, uiel the cliie^f-pricst elight 
To do a solemn sacrifice aright 

E’en as she came into the foremost rank. 

Bright gleamed the slajei's falchion m the sun. 
And silently the rose-crowned heifer sank 
Upon the time-worn pavement , yet not one 
Of all the sea-farers might ga/e upon 
Vicbm or piiest, for forth stood Rhodope 
Lone on the steps, a glorious thing t ) see 

For on a tripod by tlie altar’s side. 

Gleaming, as that day year agone it gleamed, 

The shoe her foot had pressed she now espied, 
And o'er her soul a sudden light there streamed, 
While from her eager eyes such glory beamed, 
That all folk stared astonished, all must wait 
I'^or her first word as for the stroke of fate. 


Then went a great shout up into the sky, 

Vnd in despite herself the blood would rise 
Unto her cheek and brow, as quietly 
From her white fragrant bosom, a world’s prize, 
She diew the mass of blazing ’broideries. 

And laid it by its fellow, and her hand 
Irembled, as then sun-htten she did stand 

Then cried a giey-beard, clad m gems and gold . 
“ Praise to the Gods who do all things aright, 

And thus have guen my weak eyes to behold 
Now, at the end of life, so fair a sight , 

Have given withal unto the worth and might 
Of the great king so tair a mate as thee — 

How good, how good it is thine eyes to see ’ ’* 

She wao pale now', though ne’er a word she spake. 
And held her head, as though a crown it wore. 

And g.iu 'neath gold and golden hair to ache 
With new-born longings, fears unknown before;* 
And calmly her deep eyes the men passed o'er 
Who sat there marvelling , till the old man said 
“ Wonder not ovtimuch, O glorious maid, 

“At all these things ’ The Gods who wrought 
thee thus, 

And kept thee here apart from ill men’s eyes 
To show thee forth so much more marvellous. 
Have led our hearts unto thee in this wise , 

For the great king did solemn sacrifice 
Unto the Gods well-nigh a year agone, 

And in the bright sun bright thv altar shone 

But e’en as to Us highest shot the flame, 

And to the awful Gods our hearts did turn, 

A cry from out the far blue sky there came, 

And a bnght thing 'twixt flame and sun did bum, 
And some there were who said they could discern 
An eagle, like a faint speck, far above 
The altar, whereon lay this gift of love. 
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*' How thid may be I know not, but the king 
Trembled, and toward the altar stretched his hand, 
And drew to him the strange-sent, fair^wrought 
thing, 

And, thereon staring^ a long while did stand, 

And left the place, not giving such command 
As he was wont, and still from that day forth 
Took little heed of things once held of worth. 

“ Silent and pale, and strange-eyed still he grew, 
And yet said nought hereon for many days, 

Until at last he bade us take this shoe 
And diligently search m every place 
That we might coml^ to, till we saw the face 
Of her whose foot had touched it ‘ Certainly, 
Whereso she is, she hath been wrought for me. 

“ ‘ Whereso she is, and by what name men name 
Her loveliness and love unknoA^n : lo now. 

Young am I, and have heretofore had shame 
To bend to love, e’en as my folk bend low 
Before my throne, but now my pride doth grow 
As a quenched candle m a golden house, 

And through the dark I wander timorous ' 

“ We marvelled at his word, but deemed some 
God 

Possessed his heart , but thenceforth constantly 
Have we gone over the wide world, and trod 
Rough ways enow, been tossed o’er manv a sea, 
And dealt with many a lie, until to thee 
The Gods have brought us, O thou wondrous one ’ 
That we might see thee ere our days are done ” 

“Ah me ’ ” she said, “what thing do ye demand’ 
Is it a little thing that I should go, 

Leaving my people and my fathers land. 

To wed some proud great man I do not know ’ 

I look for no glad life , yea, it is so 
That if a gram of love were left in me 
In vain your keel had cleft our girdling sea, 

“No need to speak, I know what ye would 
say— 

— That where I go, still I and love shall rule. 

That where I go I bear about the day 
Made golden by my beaut v — base and dull, 

Mid hollow shows to strive with knave and fool. 
With death, and nothing done, lo end it all ’ 

— Yet fear ye not > for surely I shall fall 

“ Where the Gods cast me, nor turn round about 
To gaze on bygone time — so it shall be 
E'en as ye will." They stared at her, in doubt 
If her sweet lips had spoken , yea, and she 
Flushed 'neath their eyes fixed on her wondennglv, 
Wondering herself at the new fear, new scorn 
That with beginning of new days was born 


But they, abased before the rough>clad maid* 
Now led her to an empty ivory chair, ^ 

And each man knee unto the pavement laid, 

And, unashamed, did reverence to her there , 

And ever did she seem to grow more fair 
Before their eyes, till fear arose in them 
As they bent down to her rude garment s hem. 

And then the rites unto the Gods went on, 

While she sat musing on the wondrous tale , 

And when all these at last were duly done, 

They prayed her give command when they should 
sail , 

She raised her face, grown quiet now and pale. 
And said in a low voice “To-day were best, 

For here at least may I have nought of rest. 

“The old is gone, the new is not yet come, 
Familiar things with strange eyes I behold. 

And nowhere now 1 seem to have a home 
But when I go from homespun unto gold, 

My father and mother, poor folk bent and old. 
Beaten by fortune, needs must go with me, 

And share my proud new life beyond the sea. 

“ And since the old man loveth me loo well, 

And hitherto small joy from me hath gained, 

Meet IS It that my lips alone should tell 
How all IS changed, and weal that long hath 
leaned 

Is waxen now, and the cold ram that rained 
Upon his life's grey day hath met the sun, 

And blossoms spring from the dull earth and dun. 

“ And, O ye folk, midst whom my feet have dwell, 
And whom 1 leave now, if so be, that I 
Hard anger m my heart at whiles have felt 
'Gainst things that pressed upon me wearily, 

Yet now the kindness of time past draws nigh. 

And ye will be my folk still, wht n I go 

Unto a land where e’en your name none know ” 

Then, midst their marvelling silence, she arose, 
And took her cast-down fardel up again, 

And went her ways , and they, by \yhom all close 
Her body passed, must tremble, and be fain 
To think of common things to dull the pam 
Of longing, as her lovely majesty, 

Too sweet and strange for earth, brushed swiftly by 

And yet of earth she was, and as she went 
Ihrough the shrunk shadow to her old abode, 
Fresh hope a new joy through her body sent, 

The clear cold vision of her soul to cloud , 

And less the striving world seemed like a load 
To weary her, than a strange curious toy, 

To solace life with foolish grief and joy. 
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Still giew that hope in her, and when she came 
Unto the homestead, and her father met 
Anigh the byre, then douot, and fear, and shame, 

> Atnid the joy of change did she forget, 

As firm feet mid the loitering kine she set, 

And cried aloud, *' O father, turn and gaze 
On Fortune's friend, the Oueen of glorious days ’ " 

He turned and stared upon her glittering eyes 
And godlike mien, and 'gan to speak, Imt she 
Cried out, ‘ I he very Gods mav call us v\ise, 

F^oi great days have thev given to thee and me, 
Things stringer than these niadows shall we <^ee, 
And thou shall won ler that thou e’er didst ketp 
Ihese kine, as Phoebus erst Admetus’ sheep ' 

Ihen did she poui the vihole tale out on him , 
Eager first, hut faltered to behold 
Hov\ he fell tnmibling in his eveiv limb , 

Ihiough the new ft v«.r that her heart did fold, 
Again shame thrust its steely point and cold 
“ Alas,’ she thought, “ when all the tale is done, 
Why go wc thus .ilonc beneath the sim^” 

Fie tried to spieak, and the wauls came at last , 

“ It thou art glad, tlam suitlv I am glad — 

— And yet, w*- thought oui c\il tiiiu had passed , 
Surely the da\s giew not so wholly bad ’ 

Ah me, a gi owing ho^xi of I itt [ had 
Of quiet diys and sweei — >« t shame nf i .e, 

1 ii.it 1 should dull the io> that gladdcth tliee » 

“ Daughter, thy bidding 1 will surely do, 

And go with thee , nathless bethink thee vet, 

Hovv >esterday shall seem tull long ago, 

When with to-morrow s dt w the grass is wet 
Child, I will prav thee m\' i to forget 
This faec ot mine, this lie^iit that loves thee well , 
Le'’ d’St.ince though, and time that sweet tale 
tell > ' 

She cried “ Ah, wilt thou have me lonelier 
1 h.in the Gods made me ^ As day passes day 
The life of fear and hope that happened here, 
Most oft no doubt shall seem full far away 
Yet be thou nigh, to be a scarce-felt stay 
lo my mazed steps, a green close fresh and 
sweet. 

On life s hard way, to cool my weaiy feet 

“ I will not take my bidding back , go thou, 
And get thee ready swiftly to be gone 
T he sails are flapping m the haven now 
And w'c depart before the day is done 
O be thou glad, thou shall not be alone • 

Canst thou not see e’en now how this my face 
Is softened to thee by the happy days >” 


He said no more, but eyed her lovingly, 

Upon h 1 worn old iace a trembling smile , 

Then turned him toward the house with one great 
sigh, 

And she was left alone a little while, 

Her restlessness with strange dreams to beguile, 
And though bright things those dreams did nowise 
lack, 

Yet oft oft-conquered cold fear would come back. 

But nud«^* ^er thoughts from out the house .here 
came 

Her father and hei mother, and sne gazed 
Upon the twain with something more than shame, 
As she beheld what timid eyes and mazi d 
The goodwife to her queenly beauty raised, 

And how with patient mien her father went, 

On all her motions lovingly intent. 

Then to the market-plice p iS ed on the three. 
And though her grey gown only covered her, 

Her mother bore some shreds of bravery , 

And clad her father was in scarlet gear. 

Worn now and vvietched, that he once did bear 
When long ago at his rich board he sat, 

And all that land’s best cheer the glad guests gat 

And as they stood there now% the simple folk, 
Grown used unto the wonder of the tale, 

Waimed with new jov, ard into shouts outbroke, 
The goodwife flushed, but the old man turned pale. 
And gazed lound helpless, his limbs set med to fail 
As though age pressed him '^ore , Rhodope, she 
Grew softer-eyed, and spake majesticalU , 

‘^F'ain im I, lords, that we depart straightwav , 
For if a aream this is, I long full sore 
E’en in m} dieam to feel the w ind-blown spray. 
And h^ai the well-timed rolling of the oar, 

And ere daik night behold the lessening shore 
From your dreamed dromond’sdeck — so pass we on. 
If e'en so far as this my dream hath won ” 

Then said tl ey "All is ready in due wise. 

E’en as thou bad’st, the ship has been warped round 
And rideth toward the sea, and '»acr»fice 
Has there been done, and goodly gifts been found 
For this land’s folk but wilt thou not be crow'ned 
And clad in fan array of gold, that we 
May show thy beauty meetly to tiie sea?’’ 

* 

" Nay,” said she, ” in this lowly guise of mine 
Let the king first behold me standing there, 

The Gods' gift, that his heart may more incline 
Towards mine, if thus he note me 'Strange and fair, 
Grow n up a queen, yet with no wondrous care 
For what I should be Make no more delay, 

Low looks the sun upon the watery way ’’ 


S 
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So seaward now with these all people moved 
Rejoicing, though belike they scarce knew why, 
And now Rhodope felt herself beloved ; 

And as the south wind breathed deliciously 
O'er flowers and sweet things, and the sun did die 
Amid soft golden haze, her loveliness 
She ’gan to feel, and all the world to bless. 

In her slim hand her father’s hand she took, 

Her red lips trembled, and her eyes were wet 
With tears that fell not , but the old man shook 
\s one who sees death , then a hand she set 
Upon his shoulder, and said, “ Long jears yet, 
With loving eyes these eyes shalt thou behold 
Among the glimmer of fair things and gold " 

But nought he answered, and they came full soon, 
To where the gangway ran from out the ship 
On to the black pier , white yet was the moon, 
And the sun's rim nigh m the sea did dip, 

And from the place where sky met ocean’s hp. 

Ran a great road of gold across the sea, 

Where played the unquiet waves impatiently 

Now was her foot upon the gangway plank , 
Now over the green depths and oars blood-red 
Fluttered her gown, and from the low green bank 
Above the sea a cry came, as her head 
Gleamed golden in the way that westward led. 

And on the deck her feet were, but no more 
She looked back then unto the peopled shore. 

But with one hand held back as if to take 
Her father’s hand, she went on toward the prow , 
And there she stood, and watched the billows 
break. 

Nor noted when men back the ropes did throw. 
And scarce knew when the sea fell from the bow 
And the ship moved , nor turned, till, cold and grey. 
And darkling fast, the waste before her lay 

But at the last she turned on well-poised feel. 
And gazed adown the twilight decks, and heard 
freshening wind about the cordage beat, 

The master’s and rough helmsman’s answering 
word, 

And all alone she felt now, and afeard, 

In spite of all the folk who stood around, 

Unto her lightest service straightly bound. 

* 

A terror seized her , down the deck she passed. 
Her gown driven close against her, and her hair 
Loosed by the driving wind , till at the mast 
She staved, and muttered “ Ah, he is not there 
And 1, where am I? the dream seemed so fair 
When It began , but now am I alone, 

Waiting, I know not what, till life be done.” 


Trembling she dyew her hand across her brjjit 
As one who wakes , and then, grown calm once 
more, 

She went with steady feet unto the prow, 

And ran the line of reverent faces o er 
With anxious eyes, and stayed at last before 
The ancient grey-haired man, the chief of these, 
And spoke amid the washing of the seas 

“Where is my father’ I am fain to speak 
Of many things with him, we two alone , 

Foi mid these winds and wavt s my heart grows 
weak 

With memory of the days for ever gone ” 

The moon was bright, the swaying lanterns shone 
On her paie face, and fluttering garment’s hem — 
— Each stared on i ach, and sih nee was on them 

And midst that silcnci a new lonely pain, 

Like sundering death, smote on her, till he spoke 
“O queen, what safest thou’ the old man was 
f im, 

He told us, still to dw'ell among his folk , 

He said, thou kntw’st he might not beir the voke 
Of strange eves watching liim — what say I more, 
Surely thou know’si he never left tiic shore? 

“1 deemed him wise and true but give com- 
mand 

If so thou w illcst , certes no great thing 
It is, m two hours’ space to make the land. 

Though much the land-wind now is freshening ” 
One slender hand l!b the rough shroud did cling, 

As her limbs failed , she raised the other one, 

And moved her lips to bid the thing be done t 

Yet no woras came, she stood upriglit again, 

And dropped her hand and said, *' 1 stnve with 
change, 

I strive with death the t;tods’ toy, but m vain 
No otherwise than thus might all be strange ” 
Therewith she turned, her unseeing eyes did range 
Wide o'er the tumbling waste of waters grey, 

As swift the black ship went upon her way. 


Dark night upon the cold still eve did fall 
Amidst the tale, and now the fair guest-hall 
Was lit with nought but firelight, as they sat, 
Silent, soft-hearted, and compassionate 
Midst their own flickering shadows , yet too old 
They were, to talk about the story told , 

Too old, and knew too well what each man thought. 
And feared in any pleasure to be caught. 

That hid a snare of sadness at its end. 

So slowly did the tale’s sweet sorrow blend 
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With their own quenched desires, and past regret, 
And dear-loved follies they might scarce forget , 
That in these latter days indeed, were grown 
Nought but a tale, for others to bemoan. 

Who had not learned with sorrow’s self to deal , 
Who had no need an hour of blisS' to steal. 

With trembling hands, from the dark treasury 
Of time long unregarded, long gone by, 

Where cobwebbed o'er amid the dust it lay. 

But these stole nor, nor strove , from day to day 
Enough of pleasure to their lot did fall 
To stay them, that on death they should not call 
With change or lest to end the weary tide , 
Though careless now, his coming did they bide. 


SCARCF aught v\as left of autumn-tide to die 
When next they met , ihe north-east wimi rushed by 
The house anigh the woods, wherein they were. 
And in the oaks and hollicb might they hear 
Its roar grow greater with the dving morn 
A hard grey day it was, yet scarce forlorn, 

Sinc 9 scarcely aught of tender or of sweet 
Was left the ytar, its ruggtdness to meet 
Hare was t^e country-side of work and folk 
There from tlie hill-side stead straight out the 
smoke, 

Over the climbing row of corn-ncks, sailed , 

And few folk stirred , a blue-clad horseif an hailed 
A shepherd from the white way, little heard 
'Twixt ridge and hollow oy November seared , 

The ferryman staled long adown the road 
That led unto his tottering thatched abode, 

Ere the dark speck into a goodvnfe turned , 

The smouldering weed-heap by the garden burned , 
Side-long the plough bcsidt the field-gate lay, 

With no one nigh to scare the birds .’viay, 

That twittered mid the scanty wisps of straw. 

So round the fire the ancient folk did draw. 

And, mid the dav-dreani'^, that hung round about. 
Rather beheld the wild-wood dim with doubt, 


And twilight of the cloudy leaiiei^ tide. 

Than Che scant-peopt^ fellowts^untry-side, 

Whose fields the woods helmed in the world 
grew old 

Unto their eyes, and lacked house, field, and fold. 

T hen spake a wanderer ‘ * Long ihe tale I tell. 
Though in few years the deeds thereof befell. 

In a strange land and barren, far removed 
From southlands and their bliss , yet folk beloved. 
Yearning for love, stnving 'gainst change '"and 
hate. 

Strong, uncomplaining, yet compassionate. 

Have dwelt therein — a strange and awful land 
Where folk, as in the hollow of God’s hand. 

Beset with fearful things, yet fearing nought, 

Ha\e lived their lives and wondrous deeds have 
wrought — 

Wild deeds, as other men Yet these at least, 

If death from but a rough and homely feast 
Drew them away, lived not so full of care, 

Thev and their sons, but that their lives did bear 
The fruit of deeds recorded Bear with me 
If I shall seem to hold this history 
Of a few freemen of the farthest north, 

V handful, as a thing of too much woith , 

Because this Iceland was my fathers' home, 

Nay, somewhat of the selfsame stock they come 
As these I tell of know withal that we 
Have ever deemed this tale as true to be, 

As though those very Dwellers in Laxdale, 

Risen from the dead had told us their own tale , 
Who for the rest while yet they dwelt on earth 
Weaned no God with prayers for more of minh 
Than dying men have , nor were ill-content 
Because no God beside their sorrow went 
Turning to flowery sward the rock-strewn way, 
Weakness to strength, or darkness into day. 
Therefoie, no marvels hath my tale to tell. 

But deals with such things as men know too well; 
All that 1 have herein vour he, arts to njove, 

Is but the seed and fruit of bitter love.” 
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ARGUMENT 

This story shows how two friends loved a fur wonnm, and how he who loved her best had her to wife, though she 
loved him little or not at all , and how one of these two friends gave shame to and received death of the other, 
who in his turn came to his end by leason of that deed 

Or Hfrdholt and Bathstlad 


H ERDHOLT my tale names for the stead, 
where erst 

Olaf the Peacock dwelt, nowise the worst 
Among the great men of a noble* day 
Upon a knoll amidst a vale it lay, 

Nigh where Lavriver meets the western sea, 

And m that day it nourished plenteously 
Great wealth of sheep and cattle 

Ve shall know 

That Olaf to a mightv house did go 
To lake to him a wife Thorgerd he gat, 

The daiightei of the man, at Burg who sat, 

After a great life, with eyes waxing dim, 

Egil, the mighty son of Skallagnm 

Now of the sons the twain had, first we name 

Kiartan alone, for eld s sake and foi fame, 

Then Steinthor, Haldor, Helgi, and Hauskuld, 

All of good promise, strong and lithe and bold, 
Yet little against Kiartan’s glory weighed , 

Besides these props the Peacock’s house that stayed. 
Two 1 laidens, Thurid, Thorbiorg there were , 

And furthermore a vouth was fostered there. 
Whom Thorleik, Olaf's brother, called his son 
Bodh his name was Thus the tale is done 
Of those who dwelt at Hcrdholt in those days 

IMidst the grey slopes, Baihstead its roof did raise 
Seven miles from Herdholt , Osw'if, wise of men, 
Who Thordis had to wife, abode there ihen 
With his five sons, of whom let names go past 
That are but names ; but these were first and last, 
Ospak and Thorolf never, snvs my tale, 

That O'iwifs wisdom was of much avail 
In making these, though they were stout enow , 
But 111 his house a daughter did there grow 
T o perfect womanhood, Gudrun by name, 

Whose birth the wondenng*world no more might 
blame 


Than her's who erst called Tvndarus her sire, 
What hearts soe'er, what roof-trees ''tie might file. 
What hearts soe’er, what hearths she might leave 
cold, 

Before the ending of the tale be told 
But where we take the stoiv up, fiftei n 
The maiden’s years were , Kiartin now had seen 
His eighteenth spring, and younger by a year 
Was Bodh, son of Thorleik 

Now most fail 

Seemed Olifs lot in life, and scarcely w^oise 
Was Oswifs, and what shadow of a curse 
Might hang o’er either house, was thought of now 
As men think of a cloud the mountain’s brow 
Hidts from their eyes an hour before the ram , 

For so much love there was betwixt the twain, 
Herdholt and Bathstead, that it well might hst 
Until the folk aforenamerl wtre ill passed 
From out the world , but here in shall be shown 
How^ the sky blackened, and the storm swept dowm. 


liiK Prophecy of Guest the Wise 

Upon a day, amid the maids that spun 
Within the bower at Bathstead, sat Gudrun, 

Hei father m the firth a-fishing was, 

The while her mother through the meads did piss 
About some homely work So there she sat, 

Nor set her hand to this work or to that, 

And a half-frown was on ht r pensive face, 

Nor did she heed the chattel of the place 
As girl spake unto girl Then did she heir 
The sound of horse-hoofs swiftly drawing near, 
And started up, and cried, I hat shall be Guest, 
Riding, as still his wont is, from the west 
Unto the Thing, and this is just the day 
When he is wont at Bathstead to make stay ” 
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Then to the door «ihe went, and with slim hand 
Put It aback, and 'twixt the posts did stand. 

And saw therewith a goodly company 
Ride up the grey slopes leading from the sea. 

That spring was she just come to her full 
height , 

Low-bosomed yet she was, and slim and light. 

Yet scarce might she grow fairer from that day , 
Gold were the locks wherewith the wind did play, 
Finer than silk, waved softly like the sea 
After a three days’ calm, and to ht r knee 
Well-nigh they reached , fair weie the white hands 
laid 

U pon the door-posts where the dragons played , 
Her brow was smooth now , and a smile began 
To cross her delicate mouth, the snare of man , 

For some thought rost. within the heart of her 
That made her eyes bright, h( r cheeks ruddar 
Than was their wont, >et were ihev delicate 
As are the changing steps of high heaven s gate , 
Bluer than grey her eyes were , somewhat thin 
Her maivellous red lips , round was her chin. 
Cloven, and clear-wrought , like an ivoiy tower 
Pose up her neck from love's whitc-veil(fd bower 

But m such lordh raiment was she clad, 

A.S midst Its threads the scent of southlands had, 
\nd on Its liem the work of such like hands 
\s deal with silk and gold in ^iinny lands 
1 oo dainty seemed lur feet to coiiu ancai 
f he guest-worn tlireshoki-''tone So '.tood she 
there, 

And rough the world about her seemed to be, 

A rude he ip cast up from the weary sea 

But now the new-comt folk, some twelve in all, 
Drew rein before the doorway ot the hall. 

And she a step or two across the gra^s 
Unto the leader of the men did pass, 

\ white-haired cldei clad in khtle red 
'• Be welcome here, O Guest the Wise » ” she said 
“ father honours me so much that I 
Am bid to pray thee not to pass us by, 

But bide here for a while , ht sa>s withal 
That thou and he togethei in tiie hall 
Are two wise men together, two w'ho can 
Talk cunningly about the wavs of man ” 

Guest laughed, and leapt from off his horse, and 
said 

Fair words from fair lips, and a goodly ste.ad • 
But unto Thickwood must I go to-night 
To give my kinsman Armod some delight , 
Nevertheless here will we rest awhile. 

And thou and I with talk an hour beguile, 

For so it is that all men say of thee, 

* Not far off falls the apple from the tree ’ 


That ’neath thy coif some day shall he again 
When he is dead, the wise old Oswifs brain.'* 

With that he took her hand, and to the hall 
She led him, and his fellows one and all 
I-«eapt to the ground, and followed clattering 
In through the porch, and many a goodly thing 
There had they plenteously , but mid the noise 
And rattling hoi ns and laughter, with clear voice 
Spake Gudrun unto Guest, and ever he 
Smiled at her go . y sajnngs joyfully, 

\nd yet at whiles grt m grave , yea, and she too, 

1 hough her eyes glistened, seemed a*; scarce she 
knew 

The things she said At last, amid their speech, 
The old man stayed his hand as it did reach 
Out to the beaker, and his grey eyes stared 
As though unseen things to his soul were bared ; 
Ihen Gudrun waited tiembling, till he said 

“ Liest thou awake at midnight in thy bed, 
Thinking of dreams dreamed in the winter-tide, 
When the north-east, turned off the mountain-side, 
Shook the stout timbers of the hall, as when 
They shook m Norwriy ere the upland men 
Bore axe against them ? ” 

She spake low to him 
“ So is it, but of these the most wax dim 
When daylight comes again , but lour there are — 
four dreams m one — that bring me yet great care, 
Nor may I soon foigtt them, ye*i, they sink 
Still deeper in my soul — but do thou drink, 

\nd tell me nieriy talcs , of what avail 
To speak of things that make a maiden pale 
And a man 1 lugh ^ ” 

"Speik quick, he said, “before 
This glimm - 1 of a sight 1 have is o’er ” 

Then she delajed not, but m quick words said 
“ Methought that with a coif upon my head 
1 stood upon a stream-side, and withal 
Upon my heart the sudden thought did fall 
How foul that coif was, and how ill it sat, 

And though the folk beside me spoke ‘gainst that. 
Nevertheless, from off mine head I tore 
The cursed thing, and cast it from the shore , 

And glad tit heart was I when it was gone, 

And woke up laughing ’’ 

“ Well, the second one,” 
Said Guest , “ Make good speed 1 K>^^ , ind tell me 
all ! ” 

“This was the dream,” she said, “ that next'did 
fall 

Bv a great water was I , on mine aim 
A silver ring, that more my heart did charm 
Than one might deem that such a small thing 
might , 
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liify very own mde& seemed that delight. 

And long I looked to have it , but as I 
Stood and caressed the^ear thing, suddenly 
It slipped from off my arm, and straightway fell 
Into the water nor is more to tell 
But that I wept thereat, and sorrowed sore 
As for a fnend that I should see no more ’* 

“As great,” said Guest, “ is this thing as the last. 
What follows after > ” 

‘ ‘ O’er the road I passed 

Nigh Bathstead,” said she, “in fair rriiment clad, 
And on mine arm a golden ring I had , 

And seemly did I deem it, yet the love 
I had therefor was not so much above 
That wherewithal I loved the silver ring, 

As gold IS held by all a dearer thing 
Than silver is , now, whatso worth it bore, 
Methought that needs for longer than before 
This nng should give me what it might ot bliss , 
But even as with foolish dreams it is 
So was It now , falling I seemed to be, 

And spread my arms abroad to steady me , 

Upon a stone the ring smote, and at wain 
It broke , and when I stooped the halves to gain 
Lo, blood ran out from either broken place , 

1 hen as I gazed thereon 1 seemed to trace 
A flaw within the craftsman’s work, whereby 
'I he fair thing brake , yea, withal presently 
Yet other flaws therein could 1 discern , 

And as I stood and looked, and sore did yearn, 
Midst blind regrets, rather than raging pain, 

For that fair thing I should not see again. 

My eyes seemed opened, to my heart it came, 

Spite of those flaws, that on me lay the blame 
Whs thus was spoiled that noble gift and rare, 
Because therewith I dealt not with due care 
So with a sigh I w^oke ’ 

“ 111 fare,” said Guest, 

“ Three of thy dreams, tell now about the rest ” 

“ This IS the last of the four dreams,” she said , 

“ Methought IJiad a helm upon mv h^-ad, 
Wrought all of gold, with piecious gems beset, 
And pride and joy I had therein, and yet. 

So heavy was it, that I scarce might hold 
My head upright for that great weight of gold , 

Yet for all that I laid no blame oi wrong 
Upon it, and I fain had kept it long , 

Hut an^id this, w'hile least I looked tlu refer, 
Something, I knew not what, ihe fair helm tore 
From off mine head, and then I saw it swept 
Into tne firth, and when 1 would have wept 
Then my voice failed me, and mine eyes w'erc dry 
Despite my heart , and therewith presently 
I w'okc, and heard withal the neat-herd’s song 
M o’er the hard white snow he went along 
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Unto the byre, shouldering his load of hay ; 

Then knew I the beginning of the day, 

And to the w'lndow went and saw afar 
The wide firth, black beneath the morning-star. 
And all the waste of snow, and saw the man 
Dark on the slope , 'rwixt the dead earth and w'an, 
And the dark vault of star- besprinkled sky. 
Croaking, a raven toward the sea did fly — 

— With that I fell a yearning for the spring, 

And all the pleasant things that it should bring, 
And lay back in my bed and shut my eyes, 

To see what pictures to mv heart would rise, 

And slept, but dreamed no more , now spring is 
here — 

Thou know’st perchance, made wise with many a 
year, 

What thing it is I long foi , but to me 
All grows as misty as the autumn sea 
‘Neath the first hoar-frost, and I name it not, 

The thing wherewith my wondering heart is hot ” 

Then Guest turned round upon her, w'lth a smili 
Beholding her fair face a little whiU , 

And as he looked on her she hid her eyes 
With slim hands, but he saw the bright flush rise, 
Despite of them, up to her forehead fair , 
Therewith he sighed as one who needs must beai 
A heavy burden 

“Since thou thus hast told 
Thy dreams,” he said, “ scarce may I now withhold 
The tale of what mine eyes have seen therein , 

Yet little from rny foresight shalt thou win, 

Since both the blind, and they who see full well. 
Go the same road, and leave a tale to tell 
Of interwoven miseries, lest thev , 

Who after them a while on earth must stay. 
Should have no pleasure m the winter night, 

When this man's pain is made that man’s delight ” 

He smiled an old man's smile as thus he spake, 
Then said, '' But I must hasten ere it break 
The thin sharp thread of light that yet I see — 

— Methinks a stirring life shall hap to thee.* 

Thou shalt be loved and love , wrongs shalt thou 
give, 

Wrongs shalt thou take, and therewithal outlive 
Both wrongs, and love, and joy, and dwell alone 
When all the fellows of thy life are gone 
Nay, think not I can tell thee much of this, 

How It shall hap, the sorrow or the bliss , 

Only foreshadowing of outward things, 

Great, and yet not the greatest, dieam-lore brings. 

“ For whereas of the ill coif thou didst dream, 
That such a husband unto me doth seem 
As thou shalt think mates thee but ill enow, 

Nor shall love-longings bind thee , so shalt thou 
By thine own deed shake off this man from thee 
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ndBl the ring of silver seems to me 
Another husb$ind. loved and loving well , 

But even as the ring from off thee fell 

Into the water, so it is with him, 

riie sea shall make his love and promise dim 

“ But for the gold ring , thou shalt wed again, 

A worthier man belike — yet well-nigh vain 
My strivings are to see what means the golo 
Thou lovedst not more than silver T am old 
And thou art very young , hadst thou rnv sight. 
Perchance herein thou wouldst have more of niigiit 
But my heart savs, that on the land then comes 
A faith that telleth (M more lovesonn' hoeit s 
For dead men, than wt deemed of heretofore, 

And that this man full we^l shill knou that lore 
But whereas blood from out the ring did run. 

By the sword’s edge his life shall be foredone 
Then for the flaw's— see thou thyself to th» se • 

Thou knowest how a thing tiill well m iv please, 
When first thou hast it in thine hold, until 
Up to the surface float the seeds of ill, 

And vain regret o’er all thy life is sprtad 

“ Rut for the he ivy helm that bowed thine head — 
This, thy last husband, a great cliief diall be. 

And hold a helm of terror ovei thee 
Though thou shalt lovt him at the end of life 
His few last minutes sliall he spend in stiife 
With the wild waves of Hwammfirth, an I in vain , 
F'oi him too shall the white sea-goddess gam 

“ So IS thy dream areded , but these things 
Shall hang above tliee, as on unheard wings 
The kestiel hangs above the mouse , noi more 
As erst I said shalt thou gam bv ni\ lore 
Than at the t nd of life, jx^rehince, a sniiU 
That fite with sight and blindness did beguile 
'I hine eyes m such sort — that th )U kne*wst the end, 
But not the way whereon thy fe*t.t die! wend 
t)n anv day amid the many years, 

Wherethrough thou waitt dst for the flood of teais, 
The dreariness that at sonic halting-place , 

Waited m turn to change' thy smiling face 
Be merry yeti these things shall not be all 
That unto thee in this thv life shall fall ” 

Amid these latter woids of liis, the mav 
From her fair face had drawn he,' b inds away, 
And sat there with fixe'd eyes, and face giown pale, 
As one who sees the corner of the veil, 

That hideth strange things, lifted for a wlnie , 

But when he ceased, she said with a faint smile 
And trembling lips 

* ‘ Thanked be thou , well it is ’ 
From thee I get no promise of vain bliss, 

And constant joy , a tale I might have had 
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From flattering bps to make my young heart glad^ 
Yea, have my thanks I— yet wise as thou mayst jte, 
May^st thou not dimly through these tangles see? 

He answered nought, but sat awhile with eyes 
] distraught and sad, and face made over wise 
With many a hard vain struggle , but at last 
As one who from him a great weight doth cast, 

He rose and spake to her 

“Wild words, fair may. 
Now time it ’ *hat we were on ou- way ’’ 

Then unto him h' i visage did she turn, 

In either cheek a bright red spot did burn, 

Hei teeth were set hard, and her brovv was knit 
\s though she saw' her life and strove with it 
Yet presently but common words she spake, 

And bid him bide yet for her father’s sake, 
lo make him jovful when the boards were laid , 
But certainly, whatcvti words she said, 

She heeded little , only from her tongue 
By use and wont clear in his tars they rung 
Guest answered as befort , that he would ride, 
Because that night at Thickwood must he bide , 

So silent now with wandering weaiy eyes 
She watched his men do on their riding guise, 
Then led him from the hall but listlessly, 

As though she heeded nougnt where she might be. 
So forth he rode, but turned and backward gazed 
Before his folk the garth-gate latch had raised, 

And saw her standing vet amgh the hall, 

With her long shadow cast upon its wall 
As with her eves turned down upon the ground 
A long lock of her hair she wound and w'ound 
About her hand Then turning once again, 

He passed the gate and shook his bridle-rein. 

Now out a short way had he gone ere he 
Beheld a man draw nigh their companv, 

Who. when they met, w'lth fair words Guest did 
greet. 

And said that Olaf Peacock bade him meet 
Him md his men, and bid them to his stead 

“ And well ye wcjt, O Goodman Guest,” he said, 
' I hat all da\ long it snowelh meat and drink 
At Herdholt, and the gur”le anc’ the clink 
Of mead and horns, the harp alone doth still.” 

Guest laughed, and said, “Well, be that as it 
will, 

Gtet swiftly back, and say that I will come 
To look upon the marvels of his home 
And hea' his goodly voice , but may not bide 
The night through, foi to Thickwood must I ride.*’ 

Then the man turned and smote his horse , but 
they 

Rode slowly by tVie borders of tlie bav 
Upon that fresh and sunny afternoon, 

Noting the sea-birds’ cry and surfs soft tune, 
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Until at last into the dale they came, 

And saw tlie gilt roof-ndge of Herdholt flame 
In fhe bright sunlight over the fresh grass. 

O’er which thfe restless white-woolled lambs did pa^s 
And querulous grey ewes , and wide around, 

Near and far up the dale, they heard the sound 
Of lowing kine, and the blithe neat-hera’s voice, 
For m those days did all things there rejoice 
Now presently from out the garth they saw 
A goodly company unto them diaw, 

And thitherward came Olaf and his men , 

So joyous greeting was bet\\i\t thtm when 
They met, and side by side the two cliiefs lode. 
Right glad at heiit unto the fair abode 

Great-limbed was Olaf Hauskuldson, well knit, 
And like a chief upon his hoise did sit , 
Clear-browed and wide-eyed was he, smooth of skin 
Through fifty rough years , of his mother’s km, 
The Erse king’s daughter, did his short lip tell. 
And dark-lashed grey-blue eyes , like a clear bell 
His voice was yet, despite of waves and wind, 

And such a goodly man >ou scarce might find, 

As for his years, in all the northern land 
He held a gold-wrought spear in his iiglii hand, 

A chiefs gold ring his left arm did upbc ir, 

And as a mighty king’s was all ms gear. 

Well shaped of Flanders’ cloth, and silk and gold 
Thus they their way up to the girth did hold, 

And Thoid the Short, Guest’s son, was next 
thereby, 

A brisk man and a brave , presently 
They passed the garth-wall, anci drew rein before 
The new built hall’s well carven, fiii porch-door. 
And Guest laughed out with pleasure, to behold 
Its goodlv fashion, as the Peacock told 
With w'h It huge heed and care the place w is 
wrought. 

And of the Norway earl's great wood he brought 
Over the sea , then in they went and ( juest 
Gazed through tlie cool dusk, till his eyes did rest 
Upon the noble stones, painted fair 
On the high panelling and roof-boards there , 

For over the high-seat, m his ship there lay 
The gold-haired Baldur, god of the dead day, 

The spring-flowers round his high pilt , waiting there 
Until the Gods thereto the torch should bear , 

And they were wrought on this side and on that, 
Drawing on towards him There was I rev, and sat 
On the gold-bristled boar, who first they say 
Ploughed the brown earth, and made it green for 
Fre> 

Ihen came dark-bearded Niord , and alter him 
Freyia, thin-robed, about her ankles slim 
The grey cats playing In another place 
Thor’s hammer gleamed o’er Thor’s red-bearded 
face , 


And Heimdall, with the gold horn slung behind. . 
That in the God's-dusk he shall surely wind, 
Sickening all hearts with fear , and last of all 
Was Odin’s sorrow wrought upon the wall, 

As slow-paced, weary-faced, he went along. 
Anxious with all the tales of w'oc and wiong 
His ravens, Thought and Memory, bring to him. 

Guest looked on these until his eyes grew dim, 
Then turned about, and had no word to praise, 

So wrought in him the thought of those strange 
days, 

Done with so long ago But fuitheimore 
Dpon the other side, the deeds of Thor 
Were duly dont , tlie fight in the fai sea 
With him who rings the world’s iniquity, 

The Midgird Worm , strife in the giants’ land, 
With snaies and nioikt ue'> thick on eithei hand, 
And dealings with thi Evil One who brought 
Death even amid the (jods--all these well wrought 
Did (luest behold, as m a dremi, while still 
His JOYOUS men the echoing h ill did fill 
With many-voictd sti mgi cl imoiu is of these 
They talked, and start d on all tin braveiies 

Then to tlu pi esses in the cloth-room there 
Did Olaf take him and showed hangings fair 
Brought from the southland'^ fai .leioss the sta, 
And English linen and fair napi i\. 

And Utmish cloth , tlu n back into the hall 
He led him, and took arms fiom off tht wall, 

\nd let the mail-coat iings run o’t i h s h inds, 

And strung stiangi bows brought tiorn thi tieiy 
lands 

Ihen through the butteiics ht made him pass, 

Vnd, smiling, show* d wh it winter stock yi t wa-. , 
T'lsh, meal, and e i^ks of wim , <ind goodlv store 
Of honey, that the bi es had giiimbEd o ti 
In clover fields of Ki nt Out went ih< y tlu n 
And s iw m wh it wise Olaf s sei ving-nu ii 
Dealt with tlu bi ist^, an<i whit fan stock ht liad, 
And how tlie maids werf working bhllu ind glad 
Within the wonu.n chainbei Then at last 
Guest snn]< a. and said 

“ Right fair is all thou ha^t, 
A noble life thou livest certainly, 

And in such wise as now, still may it be. 

Nor mayst thou know beginning of ill days ’ 

Now let It please thee that we go our ways, • 

E’en as I said, for the sun falleth low 

“So be It then,” said ht “ Nor shall thou go 
Giftless henceforth , and 1 will go with thee 
Some little w^ay, for we my sons may see , 

And fain I am to know how to thine eyes 
They st'om , because I knovv thee for most wise, 
And that the cloud of time from thee hides less 
Than from most men, of w'oe oi happiness ” 
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W4h that he gave command, and men brought 
forth 

Two precious things , a hat of goodly worth, 
fur of Russia, with a gold chain wound 
f^hrice round it, and a coin of gold that bound 
The chain’s end in the front, and on the same 
A Greek king’s head was wrought, of mighty fame 
In oldtn tinje , this unto Guest he gave, 

And smiled to '^ee his deep-set eves and gravt 
(xleam out with jov there over but to Thord, 
Guest s son, he gave a well adornc^u -word 
\nd Knglish-’broidered belt , and then once more 
"1 hey mounted bv the goodly laiven door, 

And to their horses g<it all (Quest’s goofi imn, 

\nd forth they rode toward Lixrivei but uhen 
They had just overtopped i low knoll s blow, 

( )laf critd out, “ 'I here pliv hot he uts enow 
In the cold waves ’ ” Thi n Guest looked, and afii 
Rt h( Id the tide play on the mdv bai 
About the stream's mouth, as th' sea w ives rushea 
In ONer it and back the land-streim pu>Nhed , 

Hut m the dark wide pool nud foam-fh i. ks white, 
Beneath the slanting afternoon sunlight, 

He saw W'hite bodies sporting, .md the air 
Light from the south-west up the slopes did bear 
Sound of their joyous cries <is there they j)la\ed 

Then said he, " Goodman, thou art well apaid 
Of thy fair sons, if they shall th il as wtll 
With earth as watci ’ 

“ Nought thcie !«= to tell 
Of gi cat (Ucds at their hands as jet,' said lie , 

“ Hut look \au, liow they note oni compiii) ’ 

For waist-high from the waves one rose withal, 
\nd sent a shrill voice like a sea-mew’s call 
\cross the river, then .ill turned towaid land, 

And bc.it the* waves to fo.im with toot and h.uid 
\nd ceites kept no silence , up tin side 
riu V scr.imbled, .and about the "liore spread widt 
Seeking their laiment, and tin >(llowmg sun 
Lpon the line of moving bodie‘s shone, 

\s lunmng here and there wuh laugh ,ind shout 
I hey flung the linen and giey cloth about, 

Yet spite of all their clamour clad lh< m fist 
So Guest and Olaf o’er the grten slopes passed 
At sobci pace, the while the other men 
R.iced down to meet the swimmi rs 

‘ M.any then 

There are, who have no p.art or lot in thee 
Among these lads,” said Guest 

“ Yea, such there be,” 
Said Olaf, “ sons of dale-dwellers hereby , 

But Kiartan rules the swimming ” 

Earnestly 

Guest gazed upon the lads as they drew neai , 

And scarcely now he seemed the words to hear 


T. hat Olai Spake, who talked abput his race 
And how they first had dwelling m that place , 

But at the last Guest turned^hi^ horse about 
Up stream, and drew rein, yet, as one in doubt, 
Looked o'er his shoulder at the youths withal , 

But nought said Olaf, doubting what should fall 
From those wise lips 

Then Guest spake, ‘ ‘ Who are these ? 
Tell me their names , yon lad upon his knees. 
Turning the blue cloak over with 'us hands, 

While over him a sturdy fellow stands, 

I alking belike > ” 

“ Hauskuld, my youngest son,” 
Slid Olaf, “ kneels there, but the standing one 
Is An the Black, niy house-carle, a stout man ” 

“ Good," Guest said , “ name the one who e’en 
now ran 

Ihrough upraised hands a glittering silver chain, 
\nd, .lb we look now, gives it hick again 
Unto a red-haired youth, tall, fair, and shin.” 

“ Haldor it was who gave the chain to him 
\nd Hclgi took it,” Olaf said 

Then Guest 

" There knecleth one m front of .ill the rest, 

I < clad than any there, and hides from me 
I w.ain who are sitting nighci to the sea’” 

Then Olaf lookid with shadul eyes and said 
' Stciiuhor, the sluggard, is it , by mj head 
He hideth better men ' nay, look now, look • ” 

1 hen toward the stream his spear-butt Olaf shook. 
As Nteinthor lost , and gat somewhat aside. 

And showtd the other twain he first did hide 
On a gp*v tone anigli unto the stream 
s.it 1 tall youth whose golden head did gleam 
In the low sun , half covered was his breast, 

Hi'> light aim bare as yet, a sword did lest 
Upon his knees, and some hall-foot of it 
He fiom the she*ath had drawn , a man did sit 
Ujjon the grass before him , shm was he, 
Black-naired and tail, and looked up smilingly 
Into the other’s fate, with one hand laid 
Upon th< sword-sheath nigh the broad giey blade, 
\nd seemed as though he listened 

Then spake Guest 

“ No need, O friend, to a^sk .about the reet, 

Since I have si'^n these , for without a v\ord 
Kiartan I name the man who draws the sword 
Fiom out the sheath, and low down in the shade 
Before him Bodli 1 liorleikson is laid. 

But tell me of that sword, who bore it erst ?" 

Then Olaf lauglied “ Some call that sword 
accursed , 

Bodli now bears it, which the Eastlander 
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Gelrmund, my daughter's husband, onca did wear 
Hast thou not heard the tale ? he won the maid 
By my wife's word, wherefore with gold he paid, 
Or so 1 deemed , but whereas of good km 
The man was, and the women hot herein, 

I stood not in the way , well, but his love, 
Wbate’er it was, quenched not his im 11 to rove , 

He left her, but Vould nowise leave the sword. 
And so she helped herself, and for reward 
Got that, and a curse with it, babblers sav 
■^Let see if it prevail ’gainst my good day ' ” 

Guest answered nought at all, his head was 
' turned 

Eastward, away from where the low sun buined 
Above the swimmers Olaf spake once more 
“ Wise friend, thou thus hast heard their names 
told o'er, 

How thinkest thou? hast thou the heart to tell 
Which in the years to come shall do right welP 

Guest spake not for a while, and then he said. 
But yet not turning any more his head 

Surely of this at least thou wouldst be glad, 

If iCiartan while he lived more glory had 
'Than any man now waxing in the land ” 

Then even as he spoke ht raised his hand 
And smote his horse, and rode upon his way 
With no word more , neither durst Olat stay 
His swift departing, doubting of his mood , 

For though indeed the w'ord he spake was good, 
Yet some vague fear he seemed to leave behind, 
And Olaf scarce durst seek, lest he should find 
Some ill thing lurking by his glory’s side 
But after Guest his son and men did ride, 

And forth to Thickwood with no stay thev went 
But now, the journey and the day nigh spent. 

Unto his father as they rode turned Thord, 

With mind to say to him some common word, 

But stared astonished, for the great tears ran 
Over the wrinkled chteks of tht old man, 

Yea, and adown his beard, nor shame had he 
That Thord in such a plignt his face should sec, 

At last he spake 

“ Thou wonderest, O my son. 

To see the tears fall down from such an one 
As I am — folly is it in good sooth 
Bewraying inward grief, but pain and rnth 
Work ih me so, I may not hold ni\ peace 
About the woes, that as thy years incn'ase 
Thou shall behold fall on the country-side— 

— But me the grey cairn ere that day shall hide — 
Fair men and women have I seen to day. 

Yet I weep not because these pass away, 

Sad though that is, but rather weep for this, 

That they know not upon their day of bliss 


How their worn hearts shall fail them ere they die, 
riow sore the weight of woe on them shall he, ^ 
Which no sigh eases, wherewithal no hope, 

.No pride, no rage, shall make them ht to cope 
Remember what folk thou this day hast seen, 

And in what joyous steads thy feet have bceifi 
Then think of this ' — that men may look to see 
Love slaying love, and ruinous victory, ^ 

And truth called lies, and kindness turned to hate. 
And prudence sow mg seeds of .ill debate • 

Son, thou shalt live to hear when I am dead 
Of Bodli standing over Kiartan's head, 

His friend, his foster-brother, and his b.ine, 

That he m turn e’en such an end may gam 
Woe worth the while ' forget it, and be blind ’ 
Look not before thee ! the road left behind, 

Let that be to thee as a t ile wtll told 
1 o make thee merry when thou growest old ' ’ 

So spake he , but bv this time had thev come 
Unto the W'ood tliat lay round Ai mod’s home. 

So on the tree-beset tind narrow' w av 
They entered now, and left behind the d.iy , 

And whatso things thenceforth to Cuust befell. 

No more of him the story hath to tell 


Gudrun Twiric WrDDFT), Widowed, and 
W oocD or Ki \R [ \N 

So wore the time away, nor long it w'as 
Lro somewhat of Guest's forecast came to pass 
Drawn bv her beauty, Ihorv'aM wooed Gudiuii , 
Saying Withal that he was such an one 
As famer was to wed a wite than lands, 

Readier by far to give forth from his hands 
That which he hid, than takt aught of her km 
And m such wise he did not fail to wm 
His fond de'^ire, and, theiewith, wretched life 
For she who deemed iiouglit woith so much of 
strife • 

As to sav “ no ” for ever, being wed, found 
How the chain galled whereto she now was bound. 
And more and more began to look on him 
With hate that would be scorn, with eyes grown 
dim 

F'or hope of change that came not, and lips set 
For ever with the stifling of regict 
Coarse Thorvald was, and rough and passionate, 
And little used on change of d.avs to wait , 

And as she ever gloomed before his eves, 

Rage took the place of the first grieved surprise, 
Wherewith he found that he, who needs must love, 
Could get no love m turn,.na}, nor e'en move 
Her heart to kindness then as nothing strange 
Still with sad loathing looks she look the change 
She noted in him, as if all were done 
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Between them, s(nd no deed beneath the sun 
That he could do would now be worse to her. 

Judge if the hot heart of the man could bear 
Such days as these ' Upon a time it fell 
That he, most fain indeed to love her well, 

Would she but turn to him, had striven sore 
To gam her love, and yet g.it nothing more 
Than a faint smile of scorn, ’neath eyes whose ga/o 
Seemed fixed for ever on the hoped-foi da\s, 
Wherein he no more should have part or lot , 

Then mingled hate with love in him, and hot 
His heart grew past all bearing , round about 
He stared, as one who heai-^ the tMger shout 
Of closing foes, when he to death is brought , 

In his fierce heart thought crowded upon thought, 
Till lie saw not and heard not, but rose up 
And cast upon the floor his half-filled cup 
And crving out, smote her upon the face , 

Then strode adovin the hushed and crowded place, 
(For nieal-tirne was it,) till he reached the door . 

T hen gat his horse, and ovei hill and moor, 
uce knowing where he went, rode furiously 

Rut in the hall, folk turned them round to see 
What thing Gudiun would do, w'ho for a while 
Sat pale and silent, with 1 deadly smile 
I'pon her lips , then called to where she sat 
Folk from the hall, and talked of this and that 
Gaily, as one who hath no caie or pain 
Yea when the goodrnan g\t him back gam 
She met him changed, "O that he wcll-nigh thought 
That better davs his h i ty blow had brought 
.And still as lime wore on, dav after day 
\\ ondermg, he saw her seeming blithe and gav , 

So he, though soie misdoubting him of this. 

Took what he might of pleasure and of bliss, 

And put thought batk So time wore till the 
spring. 

And then the goodman rode unto the Thing, 

Not over light of he irt, 01 fn t fiom fear, 

Tha\igh his wife's face at parting vs as all clear 
Of frown or sullenness , but he being gone, 

Next morn Gudrun rode with one man alone 
Forth unto Rath stead , there her tale she told, 

And as in those davs law' strained not to hold 
Folk whom love held not, or some common tie. 

So her divorce was set forth speedily. 

For mighty vvoie her km 

And now once more 

At Baihstead did she dwell, fiee as before, 

And, smiling, heard of how her husband fared 
When by the Hill of Laws he stood and heard 
The words, that he belike half thought to hear, 
Which took from him a thing once held so deai. 
That aU was nought thereby. 

Now' wise ones tell 

That theie was one who used to note her well 


Withm her husband’s bait, and many say 

That tahe of love they had before the day 

That she went back to Batl dead , how that w'as 

I know not surely , but if came to pass 

That scarcely had abated the first rage 

01 her old mate, and scarce less like a cage 

Of red-hot iron 'gan to feel his life 

Eie this man, Ihord, had won Gudrun to wife; 

So, since the man was brisk and brave and fair. 
And she had known him when her davs were drea^. 
And turned ith hope and longing to his eye , 
Kind amid hard things, in most joyous wise 
Their life went, and she deemed she loved him well , 
And the strange things that Guest did once foretell, 
Which morn and noon and eve she used to set 
Before hei eyes, she now would fain forget , 

Alas ’ forgotten or remembered, still 
Midst joy or sorrow fate shall work its will , 

Three months they lived in joy and peace enow , 
Till on a June night did the south-west blow 
The rainy rack o’er Gudrun’s sleeping head, 

While in the firth vv is rolh d her husband dead 
Toward the black cliffs , drowned was he, says my 
tale, 

By wizard’s spells amidst a summer gale 

Then back to Rathstead Gudrun came again. 

To sit with fiercei heart brooding o’ei her pain, 
While life and time seemed made to torture her, 
rh\t she the utmost of all pun might bear, 

To pletse she knew not whom , and \et mid thi^ 
And all her raging for tlu vanished bliss, 

Would Guest’s words float up to h( r memory, * 
And quicken cold life , then would she cast bv 
As soiiK thing vile the comfoit that they brought, 
Yet, nent- the le<s, still stronger grew that thought. 
Unheeded, and unchtdden thenffore, round 
The weary wall of woe, her life that bound 

So wore the months , spring with ns longings 
came, 

And now in every mouth was Kianan's name, 

And daily now must Gudrun’s dull < us bear 
Tales of the prowess of his youth to hear, 

While in his cairn forgotten lav* her love 

For this man, said they, all men’s heaits did move, 

Nor >et might envy cling to such an one, 

So far beyond all dw ellers ’neath the sun , 

Great was he, yet so fair of faci and huib 
That all folk vvondcied much, beholdmg him. 

How such a man could be , no fear he knew, 

And all in manly deeds he could outdo , 

Fleet-foot, a swimmer strong, an archer good. 
Keen-eyed to know the dark waves’ changing 
mood , 

Sure on the crag, and w ith the sword so skilled. 
That when he played therewith the air seemed filled 
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of gleaming blades ; therewith was he 
Of noble speech, though says not certainly 
My tale, that aught of his be left behind 
^th rhyme and measure deftly intertwined . 

Widl skilled was he, too, in the craftsman’s lore 
To deal with iron mid the stithy’s roar, 

And many a sword-blade knew his hea\ y hand 
Shortly, if he amid ten kings should stand, 

AU men would think him worthier man than they 
And yet withal it was his daily Nva> 

To be most gentle both of word and deed, 

And ever folk would seek liim m iheir need 
Nor was there any child but loved him well 

Such things about him ever would men tell 
Until their hearts swelled in them as the\ tl ught 
How great a glory to their land was brought 
Seeing that this man was theirs Such I ve ind 

praise 

Kiartan s beginning had in those fair dav 
While Gudrun sat sick eyed, and htarktntd this 
Still brooding on the lite-passed <li\s of blis 
And thinking still how worthless such things were 

But now when midsummer w is dnwing near 
As on an eve folk sat within the Inll 
Man unto man far off did thtv Ik ir call 
And then the sound of horse hoofs , Oswif rose 
And went into the porch to look for thost 
Who might be coming and at 1 ist folk In iid 
Cloae to the poich the new-come travellers woid 
And turned to meet th<^ni , (tikIiiiii sit alone 
High on the aais when ill folk were gone 
And pi lying with hei golden huger rings 
Set all her heart to tlimk of bygone things 
Till hateful seemed all hopes ail thoughts of men 

Yet did she turn unto then voices, when 
Folk back again into the hill did eiowd 
Torch litten now Uugnmg and tuking loud. 

Then as the guest-s adown the l<mg h ill drew 
Dlaf the Peacock presently she knew, 

Eiand in hand with her f itlu i but liehind 
Zlame two young men , tin n rost up to lier mind 
\gainst her will, the tales of Knit in told 
Because she deemed the one whosi Inir of gold 
n the new torch-light gleamed w is evt n lu 
^nd that the black-haired high biowed one must be 
3odli, the son of Thorleik , but witn ti a 
Jp to the plctce where listlessly slie sit 
They came and on her feet she now must st ind 
To welcome them , then Olaf took her hand 
Ind looked on her w ith eves compassionate 
iad said 

' O Gudrun, ill has been thy fitt 
Jut surely better days shall soon be thnje, 

'or not for nought do eyes like thine e*yes slime 


Upon the hard world ; thou shall l^ess us yet 
In many a way and all thy woes forget.” 

She answered nought, but drew her hand away, 
And heavier yet the weight upon her lay 
lhat thus num spake of her But, turning roumi 
Kiartan upon the other hand she found. 

Gazing upon tier with wild hungiy eyes 
And parted lips , then did strange jov surpiise 
Her listless luart and ehinged hei old world w is , 
Fu she had tune to think, all wot did pass 
Awiy from her and all her life grew swt el 
And scaiee she felt the ground be'nt ith htr feet 
Oi knew who stood around, oi m whit j)l lee 
Of heiven or t irth sht w is , soft grew htr f u 
In te irs that fell not >t t here\t did swim. 

As trembling, sht r foitli h( i li ind to him 

And with tilt shame of love hi i smootli ehtt k> 
burned 

\nd her lips qiiutied is it sore thev veirnt d 
I oi words they hid not Itarned anti might net 
know 

I ill night and lone lint ss then form should show 

But Kiartan s I'^cr i hippy smile did light 
Kind loving eonfidtnt good h ip and might 
Seemed in his voice is now Ik spake and s ik’ 

‘ They SI) tilt dt id for thet will ne ei bt tk i i 
\nd on this i ve I thought in sooth to li ne 
Tabour enow to driw tho' from the gri\t 
Of the old da}s , but thou rdiiembti st 
B( like d ivs < arlitr vet th it men e dl best 
Of all dtvs when is voiinglings trst we nn 
Hinu thinkest now thou ntitr did t foij^(t 
I his fact of mine since now mos tcrliinl 
I he eves are kind \y hue with thrin 1 )ok t t n hk 

A shade came o er Ik r lace, but cjuickly passed 
‘Yea said she ‘if suth plcisant days nng t 
last, 

As when we wandered laughing hind m h ind 
Along the borders of the shell-stiewn strind 

She wondered at the sound of her own voiti 
She chid htr heart that it must needs rejoice 
Slie marvelled vvhv lier soul with k w.is filk ] 

But quickly every questioning was stilled 
As ht sat down by her 

OM Oswif smiled 

To see Ik r sonow in such wise beguiled 
And Olaf liiighed for joy, and nnnv a thought 
Of happy loves to Bodli s heart was brought 
\s by his fiiend he sa^, and saw his face 
So bright with bliss , and all the merry piece 
R in over with goodwill tnat sight to see, 

\nd the hours parsed in great festivity 
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At last beneath the glimmer of the moon» 
fanned by the soft sea-witid that tempers June 
Homeward they rode sire, son and foster-son 
Kmiian h ilf joyful that the eve was done 
^nd ht had leisure for himself to weave 
1 lies of the jo> ful way that from that eve 
Should le id to perfect bliss Bodli no less 
Rejoicini, in his fellow s happ ness 
Drearni of such like joy to ome to him 
Vnd 01 f thinkm^ J ow that nowise dim 
1 he glorv of hi 1 n through the c shru 1 grow 

feut while in peace tliesc through the night did go 
\ t \ed by new th nights ind old thoughts Guc run 
liy 

( pon lit r 1 1 lu watclied him go nw \y 

\nd her heart sank within her and the»- came 
\\ tl I am of tn it departing pnj and sham 
I hat strugc,! n wit i he r love yet madi. it stiong 
[ hat c illc i lier i I hnd yet m ide her lon^ 

^ et inoic for mor desire wh it se ds s ) er 
Of sorrow hate and ill were I idtn tl ere 
So with 1 cr strong h iit wrt tied Ic \ till she 
Sank rit ith th h in I c f sleep ind c] i tly 
Beneath the new ri n sun she lav at i st 
The b d gear f ilh n iw i\ from h i wli le breast 
On6 arm de p buried m her i air on spread 
Abroad icross the bi a d< r e of tl b d 
\ smile upon he r lips and vet \ ten 
Scarce drv b it st iv d a 1 < t daint ear — 

How fair how soft how kind she s m I that mom 
J It sh in vv to love M t vv is boin 

\ 1 ttk sp ice ta part thes Iw un indee i 
\V IS sf veil shnt miles cf hill and moor anti mei 1 
\nd soon the tl (she Id of tlie Batl st 1 1 ball 
Knew n £,h is muel of K irt in s him football 
\s of the sw p of Gudin i s kirt t hem 
And sweet jia t vvoras to tell lif ^lew to them 
Sweet the aw iking in the morn wl n liv 
I low the h ill the narrow winding way 
llu fiiend that led the foe that kept apiit 
\nd sweet the jovful flutlt r of the heart 
Anigh the door ere elingnij, iiitrnorv 
Cj ive place tc nptuu us si_,ht and cy met eye 
Sweet the Icng h jurs of c< nverse when e ich word 
I ike fairest music still seemed doublv heard 
Caught bv the e ir and clung to I v the he irt 
\ei even most sweet the minute they must part 
Because the \ il th it so oft time must draw 
Before them fell and cle ir without a flaw 
1 heir hearts saw lov that moment the v did stand 
Fre lip left lip or hand fell d awn from hand 
\ea that passed o er still sweet and bitter sweet 
The yearning pun th it stayed the lingering feet 
Upon the threslu Id and the homew iid w ly 
And silent ch imher cove red up from day 


For thought of words unsaid-*{dt, sweet the mght 
Amidst Its dreams of manifold delight ! ^ 

And yet sometimes pangs of perplc3c6d pain 
Would torture Gudrun, as she thought again 
On Guest and his forecasting of her dream , 

And through the dark of d lys to come would gk 
kear, like i flame of h 11 hot suddenly 
Up through spring me ado vs twiKt fair tree and 
tree 

Though little mi,^ht she see the flaws whereof 
Ih-^l past dream warned her midst her dream of 
love 

And whatso things her eyei» refused to 
Made wis by fear none others certainly 
Might see m love so seeming smooth as this 
That lool ed to 11 men like the door of bliss 
Unto the twain and to the countrv side 
Good hope and joy that thus so fast were tied 
The bonds twixt two such hoyses is were these, 
A.nd folk before th m saw long years of peace 

Of Bodli Fhorleikson th story lys 
That he o ersh idowe d still bv Kiirtan s praise 
W is second but to him although indeed 
He who perch met tl e love of men did need 
More tlian his fellow less their he ai ts might move , 
Yet fair to all men seemed the trust and love 
Between the friend and fiirer unto none 
Th in unto 01 if who st iree loved his son 
M le th in his broth r s son now seemed it too 
That this new love closer the kinsmen drew 
Than t en before ind whitso either did 
1 he other knew and scarce their thoughts seemed 
hid 

One fre the other 

So as di\ by day 

A\ent Kiaitan unto Bathste id still the way 
Seemed shorter if i is friend besidt 1 im rode 
1 hen might he ease his soul of that greit load 
Of ’ove unsatisfie d bv words and t ike 
Mockeries m turn grown sweet foi that nhme s 
sake 

They wrapped about or glow with joy to hear 
The praises of the heart he held so dt ar 
And 1 mgh with joy and pie isure of his life 
To note how Bodli s heart witl al seemed nfe 
With love that his love kind’ed though as yet 
It wandered on no lieai t of w ii ir set 
So Bodli I othing loth went m inv a diy 
Whenso they would to maki the lovers gay 
Whenso they would to ^et him gone that these 
Een wUh such yearning words their souls might 
please 

As must be spoken but sound folly still * 

To aught but twain because no tongue hath skill 
To tell their meaning kinder Kiartan deemed, 
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Grew Bodli day by day, and ever seemrd 
WdU-ntgh ns happv as the loving twain, 

AM unto Bodh life seemed nought but gam, 

And fair the days were. 

^ On a day it fell 

As the three talked, they ’gan in sport to tell 
The names o’er of such women good and fair. 

As m the land that tide un wedded were, 

Naming a mate for Bodh, and still he 
Must laugh and shake his head , 

“ Then over sea,’' 

Quoth Kiartan, “ mayhap such an one there is 
That thou niayst deem the getting of hei bliss , 

Go forth and win her with the rover's sword • " 

Then Bodh laughed, and cast upon the board 
The great grey blade and ponderous iron hill, 

All unadorned, the \oke fellow of guilt, 

And said, “Go, sword, and fetch me home a 
bride ’ 

But here in Iceland have I will to bide 

With those that love me, till the fair days change " 

Then Gudrun said, “Things have there been 
more strange, 

ITian that we three should sit above the oars, 

The while on even keel 'twixt the low shores 
Our long«-ship breasts the 'Thames flood, or the 
Seme 

Meihinks m biding here is little gam, 

Cooped up in this cold corner of the world 

Then up sprang Kiartan, seized the sword, and 
hurled 

Its weight aloft, and caught it by the hilt 
As down It fell, and cned, “ Would that the tilt 
Were even now being rigged above the ship * 
Would that we stood to see the oars first dip 
In the green waves • nay, rather would that we 
Above the bulv^arks now vaw Italy, 

With all Its beacons flaring • Sheathe thy sword. 
Fair fbste'r-brother, till 1 say the w^ord 
That draws it forth , and, Gudrun, never fear 
That thou a word or tw un of me shalt hear, 

E’en if the birds must bear them o’er the sea ” 

Her eyes were fixed upon him lovingly 
As thus he spiake, arfd Bodh smiling saw 
Her hand to Kiartan’s ever nigher draw , 

Then he iiosc up and sheathed the sword, and 
said, 

“ Nay, rathe# if I be so hard to w^ed, 

I yet must think of roving, so I go 
To talk to^Oswif, all the tnith to know 
Aboiit the news the chapmen carried here. 

That Olaf Tryggvison his sword doth rear 
“Gainst Hacon and his fortune.” 


Therewithal 

He laughed, and gat him swiftly from the hall. 
And found the old man, nor came back again 
Until through sun and Shadow had the twain 
Sat long together, and the hall 'gan fill 
Then did he deem his friend sat somewhat still, 
And something stiange he saw in Gudrun’s eyes 
As she gazed on him , nor did fail to rise 
In hiS own heart the shadow of a shade, 

That made him deem the world less nobly made 
\nd yet was like to plcctsure On the way 
Back home again, not much did Kiartan say, 
^nd what he spake was welbnigh mockery 
Of speech, wherewith he had been wont to free 
His heart from longings grown too sweet to bear. 
But time went on, and still the days did wear 
With little seeming change , if lo\e grew cold 
In Kiartan's heart one day, the next o’er bold. 
O’er flank, he noted not who might be by, 

When he unto his love was drawing nigh , 
Gudrun gloomed not , as merry as before 
Did Bodli come and go ’twixt dais and door 
Only perchance a little oftenei thev 
Fell upon talk of the fair lands ih it lav 
Across the seas, and sometirnts would a look 
( ross Gudiun’s face that seenud a half rebuke* 
lo Kiartan, as all ovei-eageily 
He talked about the life btyond the sea, 

As thereof he had heard the stories tell 
Then Bodh sometimes into nmsings fell, 
bo dreamlike, that he might not tell his thought 
When he again to common life was brought. 

So passed the seasons, but in auiuinn-tide 
The fosttr-brothers did to Burgfirth ride, 

Unto a ship new come lo Wnitc-nver , 

Talk with the outland chapmen had they there, 
And Kiartan bade the C'apiain m the end 
Back into Herdholi as his guest to wend , 

And nothing loth he went witli him , and now 
Great tidings thereupon oegan to show , 

Of Hacon slam, his son thrust from the land, 

And Norway in fair peace beneath the hand 
Of Olaf T ryggvison , nor did he fail 
To tell about the king full many a tale. 

And praise him for the noblest man, that e’er 
Had held the tiller, or cast forth the sp>ear 
And Kiartan listened eagerly, yet seemed 
As if amid the tale he well-nigh dreamed , 

And now withal, when he to Rathstead went, 

Less than before would talk of his intent 
To see the oullands, to his listening love , 

And when at whiles she spake to him thereof, 
Lightly he answered her, and smile or kiss 
Would change their talk to idle words of bliss: 
Less of her too to Bodli now he spake, 

Although this other (for her beauty’s sake, 
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He told himself) to hear of her was fain , 

And he, for his part, sometimes felt a pain, 

As though the times were changing over fast, 
When Kiartan let the word of his go past 
Unnoted, that in other days behke 
Had nowise failed from out his heart to strike 
The sparks of lovesome praise 

But now Yule-tide 

Was come at last, and folk from fai and wide 
Went to their neighbours’ feasts, ind as wont was 
All Bathstead into Herdholt hill did pass, 

\nd the fi ist 1 1 '^ted long, an(^ all folk gat 
1 hings that tlieir sou s desired, and Gudrun sat 
In the high-seat beside the goodwife there 

But ever now htr wary ears did hear 
Ihe new kings name bandied fiom mouth to 
mouth, 

And talk of those new comers from the south , 

And through her anxious heart a sharp pain 
smote 

As Kiartan s face she e igerly ’gaii note 
And sighed, b( cause, leaned forward on the 
board, 

lie sat, with eager face hearkening each w'ord, 

Noi speaking .lught , then long with hungry eyes 
She s,it itgarding him, nor \el would use 
A word unto hci lips and all the while 
Bodli gazed on them with a 1 iding smile 
About Ins lips, and eyes that ever giew 
More tioubled still, unl'l hardly knew 
What folk were lound about 

So passed away 
Yule-tide at Herdholt, cold day following day, 

'Till spiing was gone, and Caudrun had not failed 
'I o win both many davs whf le joy prevailed, 

^nd many a pang of ♦ear , t'U so it fell 
That in the summer, wheieof now we tell, 

Upon a dav lu blithe mood Kiartan came 
1 o IBathstead, not as one who looks for blame, 
And.Bodli with him, sad-eyed, silent, dull, 

Noted of Gundrun, who no less was full 
Of merry talk, yea, rnoie than her wont w'as 
But as the hours toward eventide did pa‘'S, 

Said Kiartan 

“ Love, mike we the most of bliss. 
For though, indeed, not the last dav this is 
Whereon we twain shall meet in such a wise, 

Yet shall thou s( e me soon in fighting guise, 

And hear the horns blow up our Loth to go ^ 

For m White- River 

“ Is it even so,” 

She broke in, '* that these feel abide behind’ 

Men call ’hie hard, but thou hast known me kind , 
Men call me fair, my body give I thee , 

Men call me dainty, let the rough salt sea 
Deal with me as it w;!!, so thou be near ! 


I-et me share glory with thee, atid take fear 
lliat thy heart thiows aside I ” 

Hand joined to hand, 

As one who prays, and trembling, did stand 
With parted lips, and pale and weary-faced. , 

But up and down the hall-floor Bodh paced 
With clanking sword, and brows set m a frown, 
And scarce less pale than she. The sun low down 
Shone through the narrow windo\\s of the hall, 
And on the go a upon her breast aid fall, 

And gilt her slim clasped hands 

The re Kiartan stood 

Gazing upon her m strange wavering mood, 

Now longing sore to clasp hei to his heart, 

And pray her, too, that they might ne’er depart. 
Now well-nigh ready to say such a word 
As cutteth love across as with a sword , 

So fought love m him with the craving vam 
The love of all the wondering world to gain, 
Though such he named it not And so at last 
His eyes upon the pavement did he cast, 

And knit his brow as though some word to say, 
Then fell her outstretched hands, she cried 

“ Nay , nay I 

Thou need'st not speak, I will not ask thee twice 
lo take a gift, a good gift, and be wise , 

I know my heart, thou know’st it not , farewell. 
Maybe that other tales the Skalds shall lelG 
Than of thy gre it deeds ” 

Still her face was pale, 
As with a sound beiwixt a sigh and wail, 

She brushed by Bodli, who, aghast, did stand 
With open mouth, and vainly stretched-out hand ; 
But Kiartan followed her a step or two, 

I hen siay«-d, bewildered by his sudden woe , 

But even therewith, as nigh the door she was, 
she turned back suddenly, and straight did pass, 
Trembling all over, to his side, and said, 

With streaming eyes 

“ Let not my words be weight 
As a man’s words are ' O, fair love, go forth 
And come thou back again, made no moie w'orth 
Unto tins heart , but worthier it may l»e 
To the dull world thy worth that cannot see 
Go forth, and let the rumour ol thee run 
Through every land that is beneath the sun , 

For know I not, indeed, that everything 
Thou winnest at the hands of lord or king. 

Is surely mine, as thou art mine at last?” 

Then round about Ins neck her arms she cast, 
And wept nght sore, and touched with love and 
shame, 

Must Kiartan offer to leave hope of fame, * 

And noble life , but midst her tears she smiled, 

" Go forth, my love, and be thou not beguiled * 
By woman's tears, 1 spake but as a fool, ^ 
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We of the north wrap not our men in wool, 

Lest they should die at last , nay, be not moved, 
To think that thou a faint-heart fool hast loved I ’* 

For now his tears fell too, he said “ My sweet, 
Ere the ship sails we yet again shall meet 
To say farewell, a little while, and then. 

When I come back to hold niv place mid men, 
With honour won for thee — how fair it is 
To think on now, the sweetness and the bliss ’ ” 

Some little words she said no pen could write, 
Upon his face she laid her fingers white. 

And, midst of kisses, with his hair did play , 

Then, smiling through her tears, she went awav 
Nor heeded Bodh aught — 

— Men sav the twain, 
Kiartan and Gudrun, never met again 
In loving wise , that each to each no more 
Their eyes looked kind on this '^idc death’s dark 
shore, 

That midst their tangled life thr v must forget, 

Till they w'ere dead, that e’er their lips had met 

For ere the day that Kiartan meant to conu 
And kiss his love once moie within her home. 

The south-east wind, tli it liad st lyed hitheito 
rheir felling, changed, and northwest now it blew , 
And KAlf, the captain, urged them to set forth, 
Because that tide the wind loved not the north, 
And now the year grew late for long delaj 
Night was It w'lun he sj)ake , at dawn next dav, 
Before the door at Herdholt might intn see. 
Armed, and in saddle, a goodlv cornp.inv 
Kiartan, bright-eyed and flushed, restless w'lthal, 
As on famili ir things his eyes did fall 
Yet eager to be gone, and smiling still, 

For pride and nope and love his soul did fill. 

As of his coming life he thought, and saw 
In all the days that were to be, no flaw 
AlSiout him w^ere his fellows, ten siuh men 
As m the land had got no ecjuals then , 

By him his foster-brother sat, .is true 
As was the steel the rover’s hand erst drew , 

There stood his father flushed with joy and pride, 
By the fair-carven door that did abide, 

Till he fulfilled of glory came again 
To t.ake his bride befoie the e)es of men 

Now^skipper Kdlf, clad in the Peacock’s gift. 
Unto the south his gold-wrought spear did lift, 
And Kiartan stooped and kissed his sire A shout 
Rose from the home-men, as they turned about, 
And trotted jingling down the grassy knoll 
Silent awhile rode Kiartan, till his soul, 

Filled with a many thoughts, in speech o’erflowed. 
And unto Bodh. who beside him rode, 


He fell*to talk of all that they should do 
In the fair countries that they journeyed to. 

Not Norway only, or the western lands. 

In time to come, he said, might know their hands. 
But fairer places, folk of greater fame, 

Where 'neath the shadow of the Roman name 
Sat the Greek king, gold-clad, with bloodless 
sword 

But as he spoke Bodli said here a word 
And there a word, and knew' not wh.it he said, 
Nay, scarcely knew what wild thoughts filled hi'^ 
head, 

What longings burned, like a still quickening flame 
Within his sad heart 

So that night the) came 
To Burg-firth and the place upon the strand 
Where by the ready ship the tents did stand, 

And there they made good cheei, and slept th it 
night, 

But on the monow', with the earliest light, 

They gat a ship-board, and, all things being done 
Upon a day when low clouds hid the sun, 

And 'ntath the harsh north-west down drave th' 
lain, 

They dn w tht gangwav to the ship again, 

And ran the oars out 1 m re did Ki irtan stand 
By KAlf, who took the tillei in his hand 
And conned the rising bows , but when at last 
Tow.ird the grey sky the wet oir-blades were cast, 
And space ’twixt stern and land 'gan widen now , 
Kiart.an cried out and ran forth to the piow 
While rope .and block yet Ix'.at confusedlv. 

And shook his dr uvn sword o’er the d irk grev a , 
And step for step behind him Bodli \\< nt, 

And on his sword-hilt, with a like intent. 

He liid his hand, and h.ilf drew fiom it-> sheath 
The rover’s sword , then with .a det p-dr.n\n breath, 
Most like a sigh, he thrust it luck again, 

His face seemed sharpened with a sudden pain 
He tuined him lound tnt diiving scud to face, 

His breast heaved, and he staggered in his place, 
And stretched his strong arms forth with a low 
moan 

Unto the hidden hills, ’ne.ith which alone 
Sat Gudrun —sat his love - and therewithal 
Down did the bow's into the black trough fall, 

Up rose the oar-song, thioiigh the waters grev 
Unto the south tin good ship took her wmv 


The Deaitngs of King Oi At Tk\ggviso\ 

WITH IHF TcEI ANDERS 

Now tells the t.ile that safe to Diontheim*came 
Kiartan with all his folk, and the great fame 
Of Olaf Tryggvison then first they knew, 

When thereof spake the townsmen to the crew. 
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But therewithal yet other news they heard, 

Which seemed to one and all a heavy word , 

How that the king, from the old customs turred, 
Now with such zeal toward his new faith burned, 
That thereby nothing else to him was good 
But that all folk should bow before the Rood. 
When Kiartan’s coming thitherward betid 
Three ships of Iceland lay there in the Nid, 
Manned b> stout men enow , downcast weie these 
Who had been glad enow the km^ to please , 

And save their goods, and 1 \es pci chance, withal, 
But knew not how their forefathers to call 
bouls damned for ever and ever , yet they said 
That matters drew so swiftly to a head. 

That when they met the king he passed them by 
With head turned round, or else with threatening 
eye 

Scowlvd on them , "And when Yule-tide comes,” 
said they, 

" We look to have from him a settled day 
When we must change our faith 01 bide the worst.” 

"Well, Kiartan said " this king is not the first 
To think the world is made for him alone , 

Who knows how things will go ere all is done? 
God wot, I w'^h mv will done even as he , 

I hate him not ’ 

And therewith merrily 

From out the ship tht men of llerdholt ' ent , 

A bright eve was it, and the good town sent 
Thin smolce and blue straight upward through the 
an. 

For It had rained of late, and here and there 
Sauntered the townsfolk, man and maid and child , 
Where street met quay a fiddle s sound beguiled 
A knot of listening tolk, who no le^s lurntd 
And stared hard as the' westering sunbeams burned 
Upon the steel and scarlet of th.n band, 

Whom, as ye well may wot, no niggard hand 
Had furnished forth , so up the long stret t then, 
Gazing about, well gazed at, went the men, 

\ goodly sight But e en as they would wend 
About the corner where that stieet had end. 

High up in air ntarbv ’gan ring a chime 
Whosesweetness seemed to bless e’en that sweet time 
With double blessing Kiartan stayed his folk 
Wh^ n first above his head that sound outbroke, 
And listened smiling, till he heara a sigh 
Close by him, and met Bodli’s wandering eye 
That fell before his. 

Softly Kiartan spake 

" Now would Gudrun were here e’en for the sake 
Of this sweet sound ! nought have I heard so 
sweet." 

bo oii they passed, and turned about the street. 
And saw the great church cast its shadow down 


Upon the low roofs of the goodly town. 

And yet awhile they stayed ♦heir marvelling ; 

But therewith heard behind them armour nng, 

And turning, saw a gallant company 
Going afoot, and yet most brave to see. 

Come toward the church, and nigher as they drew 
It was to Kiartan even as if he knew 
One man among them, taller by the head 
Than any there, and clad m kinle red, 

Girt with a sword, with whose gold hilt he played 
With his left nand, the while his right did shade 
His eyes from the bright sun that 'gainst him blazed, 
A^ on the band of Icelanders he gazed , 
Broad-shouldered was he, grand to look upon, 

And in his red beard tangled was the sun 
That lit Ills bright face up in wrathful wise, 

That fiercer showed his light-grey eager eyes 
Now ere he came quite close, sidelong he* bent 
Unto a man who close beside him went. 

Then turned, and gazed at Kiartan harder yet, 

As he passed by, and therewith their eyes met, 

And Kiartan’s heart beat, and his face grew bright. 
His eyes intent as if amidst a fight, 

Yet on his lips a smile was, confident. 

Devoid of hate, as by him the man went 
But Bodli said, " Let us begone ere day 
Is fully past, if even yet we may , 

This IS the king, and what then may w6 dp 
’Gainst such a man, a feeble folk and few?” 

But Kiartan turned upon him loftily, 

And said, " Abide ’ I do not look to die 
Ere w'e get back to Iceland , one there is, 

Thou knowst, therein, to hold through woe and 
bliss 

My soul from its departing , go we then 
And note the way of worship of these men ” 

So on that eve about the church they hung. 

And through the open door heard fair things sung, 
And sniffed the incense , then to ship they went. 

But the next morn the king to Kiartan sent 
To bid him come unto the royal hall, 

Where nought but good to him and his should fall , 

Close by the ship upon the sunny quay 

Was Kiartan, when the man these woids did say, 

Amidst a nng 6f Icelanders, who sat 

Upon the bales of unshipped goods with that 

K artan stood up and said unto the man . 

" Undo thy kirtle if thy worn hands can I 
Show us thy neck where the king’s chain has 
galled , 

But tell us not whereby thy sire was called 
Lest some of these should blush — go tell the king 
That I left Iceland for another thing 


T 
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Than to curse all the dead men of my race, 

To make him meny — lengthen not thy face, 

For thou^shdlt tell him therewithal, that I 
WiU'do him service well and faithfully 
As a free man may c^o , else let him take 
What he can get of nie for his God's sake.” 

Silence there was about him at this word, 

Except that Bodli muttered in his beard 
“Now certainly a good reward we have, 

In that we cast away what fortune gave, 

Yet doubtless shall our names be bruited far 
When we are dead — then, too, no longings are 
For what we may not have ” 

bo as he came 

The man went, and e’en Kiartan now had blame 
For his rash word “ What will ye, friends’" he 
said, 

“ Th? king is wise , his wrath will well be w'eighed , 
He knoweih that we shall not fall for nought 
Should I speak soft’ — why then should we be 
brought. 

Unarmed belike, and helpless, one by one 
Up to the bishop when the feast was dont — 

What, Kalf < thou say’st, aboard, and let us weigh? 

Yes, and be overhauled ere end of day 

By the king’s longships — nay, friends, all is well , 

And at the worst shall be a tale to tell 

Ere all is o’e:,” 

They hearkened, and cast fear 
Aside awhile , for death had need be near 
Unto such men for them to heed him aught. 

So the time passed, and the king harmed them 
nought ’ 

And sent no message more to them , and they 
Were lodged within the town, and day by day 
Went here and there in peace, till Yule drew nigh 
And now folk said the feast would not pass by 
Without some troubling of the ancient faith 
At the king’s hands, and war and ugly death 
Drew round the season of the peace on earth 
The angels sang of at that blessed birth 
But whoso gloomed at tidings men might show. 

It was not Kiartan , wary was he though, 

And weighed men’s speech well , and upon a day 
He, casting up what this and that might say, 

All Iceland folk into one place did call, 

And when they were assembled in the hall, 

Spake bn this wise 

“ Fair fellows, well ye know, 
The saw that says, t/ie wise saves blow by blow , 
This king who lies so heavy on us here 
Is a great man , his own folk hold him dear, 

For he spares nought to them Yet ye know well 
That when his might on Hacon’s fortune fell, 

Great foes he left alive, and still tliey live. 
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Noble the man is ; but yet who can give 
Good fortune to his foe ? and he must be, 

Despite our goodwill, still our enemy. 

I grudge It not, for noble seems the chance 
The fortunes of a fair name to advance 
And so it may be, friends, that we shall free 
The land this tide of the long tyranny 
That Harald Fair-hair laid on it, and give 
Unto all folks beneath just laws to live, 

As m the old davs — shortly let us go, 

When time shall serve, and to King Olaf show 
That death breeds death , I say not this same 
night. 

But hold ye ever ready for the fight, 

And shun the mead-horn Yule is close anigh 
And the king’s folk will drink abundantly , 

Then light the torch and draw the whetted 
sword ’ — 

— A great man certes — yet I marked this word 
Said by his bishop — many words lie made 
About a matter small if rightly weighed — 

To die IS gam — this king and I, and ye 
Are young for that, yet so it well may be 
Some of us here are deemed to have done well , 
How shall It be when folk our story tell 
If we die grey-haired ? honour fallen away, 

Good faith lost, kindness perished— for a day 
Of little pleasure mingled with great pain — 

So will we not unto the Gods complain 
Or draw our mouths awry with foolish hate, 

This king and I, if ’neath the hand of fate 
Sword to sword yet we meet hearken once more — 
It seems the master of this new-found lore 
Said to his men once, Think ye that / bring 
Peace upon earth ^ nay but a sword — O king, 
Behold the sword ready to meet thy sword • ” 

Out sprang his bright steel at that latest word, 
And bright the weapon* glittered round about, 
And the roof shook again beneath their shout , 

But only Bodh, silent, pensive, stood, 

As though he heeded nought of bad or good 
In word or deed But Kiartan, flushed and glad, 
Noted him not, for wh'atso thought he had. 

He deemed him ever ready in the end 
To follow after as himself should wend 
Howso that was, now w ere these men at one. 

That e’en as Kiartan bade it should be done, 

And the king set on, ere on them he fell , 

So then to meat they gat and feasted well , 

But the next morn espial should be made 
How best to do the thing that JCiartan bade. 

The next morn came, and other news writhal, 

For by a messenger the king did call 
The Icelanders to council in his house, 

Bidding them note, that howso valorous 
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They might b«;, still but little doubt there was 
That lightly he might bring their end to pass 
If need should drive him thereto “Yet," said he, 
“Fain would I give you peace, though certainly 
This tide but one of two things must ye choose, 
Either nought else but life itself to lose, 

Or else to come ahd hearken to my words 
In the great h.ill whereas I see my lords." 

Kiart.in gazed round about when this w'as said, 
Smiling beneath a frown, his facL flushed red 
With wrath and shame “Well/'sud hp, “we 
are caught — 

The sluggards’ counsel morning brings lo nought. 
What say ve, shall w'e hold the feast at home? 
Hearken, the guests get ready • shall they come^ 

For as he spake upon the wind was borne 
Unto their ears the b’ast of a great horn, 

And smiled the messengei, and therewithal 
Down from the minsttr roar of bells did fall. 

Rung back and clashing , thereon Bodli spake 

“Thou and I, cousin, for our honour's sake. 
May be content to die , but w'hat of these? 

Thy pan it is to bung us unto peace 
If it may be , then, if the woiat befall, 

There can we die too, as in Atli’s Hall 
The Niblungs fell , nor worscr will it sound 
That thus it was, wlnn we art undeigio nd, 

And over theie our Gudrun hears t)ie tale." 

Silent sat Kiartan, ga/ing on the pale 
Set face of Bodli for a while, then turned 
Unto his silent folk, and saw they yearned 
For one chance more of lift 

“ Go, man," he said, 

“ And tell thy king his will shall be obeyed 
So far as this, that we will tome to him , 

But bid him guaid with steel, head, bre and 
limb, 

Since as we come, belike, we shall not go, 

And who the end of words begun can know ? 

Ho, friends ’ do on youi war-gear » F’ear ye not, 
Since two good things lo choose from have ye got 
Peace, or a famed death ’ ” 

Then with both his ears 
Ringing with clink of iiiriil and cla'^h of spears 
The messengei went forth upon his way , 

And the king knew by spies, the wise ones say, 
What counsel Kiartan gave his folk that eve, 

And had no will m such great hands to leave 
Hi9 chance of life oV death Now, armed at last, 
The men of Iceland up the long street passed. 

And saw few men there , wives and children stood 
Before the doors to gaze, or in his hood 
An elder muttered, as they passed him by. 


Or 6^-eyed maids looked on®^heiti longingly. 

So cajole they to tbe gieat hall of the king, 

And round about the door theie stood a ring 
or tall men armed, and each a dreaded name ^ 
These opened to them as anigh they came, 

And then again drew close, and hemmed them in« 
Nor spared they speech or laughter, and the dm 
Was great among them, as all silently 
The men of Herdholt passed the door-posts by. 
Then through the hall’s dusk Kiartan gazed, and saw^ 
Small space whereby his company might diaw 
Nigh to the king, for there so thick men stood 
That their tall spears were like a wizard’s wood. 
Now some way from the dais must they stand 
Where sat the king, and close to his right hand 
The German bishop , but no heed at all 
The king gave to our folk, as down the hall 
His marshal cried for silence, and the dm 
Being quite appeased, in a clear voice and thin 
The holy man ’gan to set forth the faith , 

But for these men brought nigh the gate of Death, 
Hard was it now to weigh the right and wrong 
Of what he said, that seemed both dull and long. 

So when at last he came unto an end,* 

Uprose the king, and o’er, the place did send 
A mighty voice “ Now have ye heard the faith. 
And what the High God through his servant saith ; 
This IS my faith what say ye to it, then ? " 

Uprose a grcixt shout from King Olafs men, 

And clash of tossing spears, and Bodli set 
His hand upon his sword, while Kiartan yet 
Stood still, and, smiling, eyed the king and he 
Turned on him as the din fell 

‘ ‘ What say ye, 

What sa) ye, Icelanders ^ thou specially ? 

I call thee yet a year loo young to die, 

Son of my namesake , neither seem'st thou such 
As who would trust in Odin overmuch, 

Or pray long prayers to Thor, while yet thy sword 
Hangs by thy side " 

Now at the king’s first word 
Down Kiartan looped, and 'gan his shoe to lace, 
And a dumb growl went through tbe crowded place 
Like the far thunder while the sky is bright , 

But when he rose again and stood upright 
The king cried out 

“ Which man of these is he 
Who counselled you to slay no man but me 
Amid my guards ? ” 

Kiartan stood forth a space. 
And said . “ E’en so, O king, thou bidd'st him (aoe 
Of his own will, the thing that all men fear, 

Swift death and certain — king, the man is here, 
And in his own land, Kiartan Olafson 
Men called him— pity that his days are done, 

For fair maids loved him," 
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As he said the word 

From out its sheath flamed forth the rover’s sword. 
And Bodli was beside him, and the hall 
Was fllled with fury now from wall to wall. 

And back to back now stood the Herdholt band, 
Each with his weapon gleaming in his hand 

Then o'er the clamour was the king’s voice heard , 
“ Peace, men of mine, too quickly arc ye stirred * 
Do ye not see how that this man and 1 
Alone of men still let our sharp swords he 
Within their sheaths ^ Wise is the man to know 
How troublous things among great men will go 
Speak, Kiartan Olafson » I offer thee 
That in my court here thou abide with me. 
Keeping what faith thou wilt , but Ut me deal 
To these thy fellows either bane or weal. 

As they shall do my bidding.” 

“ Kinghke then,” 
Said Kiartan, “ dost thou speak about these men , 
Yea, like a fool, who know'est not the earth, 

And what things thereon bring us woe or mirth , 
No man there is of these but calls me friend , 

Yea, and if all truth but this truth should end. 

And sire, and love, and all were false to me, 

Still should I look on my right hand to see 
Bodli the son of Thorleik — Come, then, death, 

Thy yokefellow am I ” 

Then from his sheath 

Outsprang his sword, and even therewithal 
Clear rang the Iceland shout amidst the hall, 

And m a short space had the tale been o’er, 

But therewith Olaf stilled the noise once more, 

And smiling said 

“Thou grovvest angry, man ' 
Content thee, thou it was the strife began, 

And now thou hast the best of it , come, then, 

And sit beside me , thou and thy good men 
Shall go in peace — only, bethink thee how 
In idle poet’s lies thou needst must trow — 

Make no delay to take me by the hand. 

Not meet it is that ’neath me thou shouldst stand ” 

To Kiartan’s face, pale erst with death, there 
rose 

A sudden flush, and then his lips, set close, 

And knitted brow, gxew soft, and in his eyes 
There came at first a look of great surprise. 

Then kind they grew, and with shamefaced smile 
He looked Upon the king a little while. 

Then slowly sank his sword, and, taking it 
By the sharp point, to where the king did sit 
He made his way, and said * 

“ Nay, thou hast won ; 
Do thou for me what no man yet has done, 

And take my sword, and leave me weaponless 
And if thy Christ is one who e’en can bless 


An earthly man, or heed him aught at all. 

On me too let his love and blessing fall , 

But if nor Christ, nor Odin help, why, then 
Still at the worst are w'e the sons of men, 

And will we^ will we not, yet must we hope. 

And after unknown happiness must grope, 

Since the known fails us, as the elders say , 
Though sooth, for me, who know no evil day. 

Are all these things but words ” 

“ Put back thy blade,” 
The king said, “ thereof may I be apaid. 

With thee to wield it for me , and now, come, 
Deem of my land and house e’en as thine home, 
For surely now I know that this thy smile 
Ihe heart from man or maid can well beguile ” 

As the king spake, drew^ Bodli nigh the place. 
And a strange look withal there crossed his face , 

It seemed he waited as a man in dread 
What next should come , but little Ki.irtan said 
Save thanks unto the king, and gayei now 
Than men had seen him yet, he 'gan to grow' 

Then gave the king command, and presently 
All strife was swallowed of festivity. 

And in all joyance the time slipped away, 

And a fair ending crowned a troublous da} 

Great love there grew ’tvvixt Kiartan and the king 
From that time forth, and many a noble thing 
Was planned betwixt them , and t ic Yule was o'er 
White raiment m the Minster, Kiaitan bore, 

And he and his were hallowed at the font. 

Now so I deem it is, that use and wont. 

The lords of men, the masks of many a face. 
Raising the base perchance, somew h<it abase 
'I hose that arc wise and noble , even so 
O’er Kiartan’s head as dav by day did go, 
Worthier the king’s court, and its ways ’gan seem 
Than many a thing whereof be erst did dream, 
And gay he grew l>cyond the wont of men 

Now with the king dwelt Ingibiorg as then. 

His sister , unwed was she, fair of face. 

Beloved and wise, not lacking any grace 
Of mind or body Often it befell 
That she and Kiartan met, and more than well 
She ’gan to love him , and he W her love, 

Saying withal, that nought at all might move 
His heart from Gudrun , and for very sooth 
He might have held that word , but yet for ruth» 
And a soft pleasure that he would not name 
All unrebuked he let her soft eyes claim 
Kindness from his , and surely to the king 
This love of theirs seemed a most happy thing, 
And to himself he promised merrv days. 

And had in heart so Kiartan’s state to raise 
That he should be a king too 
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But meanwhile, 

Silent would Bodh go, without a smile 
Upon his sad changed face from morn to eve ; 

And often now the thronged hall would he leave 
To wander by the borders of the sea, 

Waiting, half dreading, till some news should free 

The band of Ic*^'landers , most wearily 

Month after month to him the days dragged by. 

For ye shall know that the king looked for ne\\s 
Whether the folk of Iceland would refuse, 

At the priest Thangbrand’s word, to change their 
faith 

A man of violence, the story saith, 

A lecher, and a manslayer — tidings came 
While yet the summei at its htight did flame, 

And Thaiigbrand hi ought it , little could he do, 
(Although indeed two swordsmen stout he slews) 
Unto the holy faith folk’s hearts to turn 
Hall of lh« Side, as m the tale w'e learn, 

Gizur the White, and Hialti Skeggison, 

With some few others, to the faith were won, 

The most of men little these things would heed. 
And some were furious heathens , so, indeed, 

To save his life he had to flee iwav 

Wroth was tlu king lureat, and now’ would stay 
The Iceland ships from sailing , liltk' t.un 
Was Kiartan yet to get him b ick again, 

Since he, forgetting not lh(' loimer da>s 
It might be — passed his life tulfilled of piaise, 

And love, and glory s rht tmu went on, 

Gi/ur the White and Huilti Skeggison, 

Fleeing from Iceland in the autumn-tide 
Came out to Norway with the king to bi(¥ 

Until the summer came, when the> should go 
Once more the truth of C lirist's fair loie to show 
Long ago now of Gudrun and hei w\ys. 

And of the coming of those happy days 
That were to l>e, had Kiaitan ceased to speak 
Unto his friend , who sullen now and weak, 
Weary with w'aitmg, kuiit with holding back 
He scarcely knew' fiom w'hat, did surely lack 
Some change of days if yet he was to live 
Tidings the new coineis to him did give 
From Laxdale, speaking lightly of the thing 
That like a red-hot iron hand did wring 
His weary he\rt , Gudrun was fair and well, 

And still at Bathstead in good hope ciid dwell 
Of Kiartan’s swift return That word or two, 
That name, wrought in him, that at Hst he knew 
His longing, and intent , and desolate 
The passing of the days did he await, 

Torn by remorse, tortured bv fear, lest yet 
Kiartan the lapse of strange days should forget. 
And take to heart the old familiar days, 

And once more turn him to the bygone ways 
Where they were happy — but his fear was vain. 


If 

For if his fnend of Iceland had been fain 
Scarce had he gone , the kipg would keep him there 
A pledge with other three,' till he should hear 
What thing the Icelanders this time would do, 

Nor, as we said , had he good will to go 
Whatso his power was for suchwisc things went 
With Ingibiorg, that folk with one consent 
Named her his bride that was to be, and said, 

I hat sure a nobler pair were nev^r wed. 

And so the time passed, till the day came round 
When at the quay the ships lay Iceland-bound, 
And Bodli went to bid his friend farewell, 
flushed and bnght-eyed, for wild hope, sooth to 
tell, •' 

Had striven A'lth shame, and cast its light on love. 
Until a fairer sky tnere seemed above, 

A fairer earth about, and still most fair 

The fresh green sea that was to bring him there. 

Whereon his heart was set. 

" O gay » O gay 

Said Kiartan, “ thou art glad to go away , 

This IS the best face I have seen on thee 
Since first our black oars smote the Burgfirth 
sea.” 

But as he spake a dark flush and a frown 
Swallowed up Bodh's smile , he cast adown 
His eager eyes “Thou art as gl id to stay, * 
Belikfc,” be said, “as I to go awav 
What thmkest thou I plot against thee then?” 

“ Thou art the strangest of the sons of men,” 
Said Kiartan, with a pu/zled look “ Come now, 
Leave of fhy riddles, clear thy troubled brow, 

And let me think of thee as m time past, 

When ever a most meiry lad thou vvast ’ 

Why talkest thou of plotting? True and leal 
I deem thee ever as the well-tried steel 
That hangs beside thee , neither cross at all 
Our fond desires Though whatso thing may fall 
Still shall I trust thee ” 

His own fact grew grave 
As o'er his heart there swept a sudden wave 
Of the old thoughts But Bodh said, “ O friend. 
Forgive ray face fair looks and foul , I wend 
Back to our kin and land, that gladdens me 
I leave thee here behind across the set. 

That makes me sad and sour ’ 

He did not raise 

His eyes up midst his words, or meet the gaze 
Kiartan bent on him, till again he said 

“ Olaf shall hear of all the goodliheaa 
Thou gainest here Thy brethren shall be glad 
That thou such honour from all men hast bad 
Oswif the Wise no doubt I soon shall see — 

What shall I say to him?” 
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Then steadily 

Kkttan on nim. % "Tell Gudrun all this 
Thou hnoviest of, ray honour ntad my bliss ; 

Sey we shall meet again i ’* 

. No more they spake, 
But kissed and parted ; cither’s heart did ache 
A little while with thought of the old days , 

Then Bodli^o the future turned his gas'e, 

Unhappy and remorseful, knowing well 
How ill his life should go whate’er befell. 

But Kiartan, left behind, being such a man 
^As through all turns of fortune never can 
Hold truce with fear or sorrow, lived his life 
Not ill Oontent with all the change and strife 

Fair goes the ship that beareth out Christ’s 
truth, 

Mingled of hope, of sorrow, and of ruth. 

And on the prow Bodli the Christian stands. 

Sunk deep m thought of all the many lands 
The world holds, and the folk that dwell therein. 
And wondering why that grief and rage and sm 
Was ever wrought , but wondering most of all 
Why such wild passion on his heart should fall 

Bodli brings Tidings to Baiiistfad 

Now so it chanced, on a late summer dav, 

Uhto the west would O^wif take his way 
With all his sons, and Gudrun listlessly 
Stood by the door their going forth to see, 

Until the hill’s brow hid them , then she turned, 
And long she gazed, the while her full heart 
yearned 

Toward Herdholt and the south 

" Late grows the year," 
She said, "and winter cometli with its fear 
And dreams of dying hopes. Ah me, 1 change, 
And my heart hardens ! Will he think me strange 
When he beholds this face of mine at last, 

Or shall our love make nought of long days past, 
Burn up the sights that we apart have seen, 

And make them all as though they had not been ? 
Ah, the hard world ' I, who in hope so sure 
Have waited, scarcely may the davs endure 
How has It been with those who needs must wait 
With dying hope and lingering love, till hate, 

The seed of ill lies, told and heai kened to, 

The knot of loving memones shall undo, 

Break the l&t bonds of love, and cast them forth 
With nothing left to them of joy or w orth ? 

"O love, come back, come back, delay no more 
To ease thine acKing heart that yearneth sore 
For me, as mine for thee * Leave wealth and 
praise 

For those to win who know no happy days 
Come, tholigh so true ♦hou art, thou fearest not 


Yet to delay I Come, my heart waxes hot 
For all thy lonely days to comfort thee." 

So spake she, and awhile stood quietly, 

Still looking toward the south, her wide grey eyes 
Made tenderer with those thronging memones. 
Until upon the wand she seemed to hear 
The sound of horse-hoofs, and ’twivt hope and fear 
She trembled, as more clear the far sounds grew, 
And thitherward it seemed from Herdholt drew' , 
So now at last to meet that sound she went, 

Until her eyes, on the hill’s brow intent, 

Beheld a spear rising against the sky 
O’er the grey road, and therewith presently 
A gilded helm rose up beneath the spear. 

And then her trembling limbs no more might bear 
Her body forward , scarce alive she stood, 

And saw a man in raiment red as blood 
Rise o’er the hill's brow, who when he did gam 
The highest part of the grey road, drew rein 
To gaze on Bathstead spreading ’neath him there, 
Its bright vanes glittering in the mcjrning air 
She stared upon him panting, and belike 
He saw her now, for he his spurs did strike 
Into his horse, and, while her quivering face 
Grew hard and stern, rode swiftlv to th(* place 
Whereas she stood, and clattering leapt adown 
Unto the earth, and met her tioubled frown 
And pale face, with the sad imploring eyes 
Of Bodli Thorleikson 

I hen did there rise 

A dreadful fear within her heart, for she 
No look like that in him was wont to see , 

Scarce had she strength to say 

" How goes It then, 
With him — thy kinsman, niid the Eastland men^" 

* 

Then, wnthen as with some great sudden sting 
Of pain, he spake , " Fearmot, Gudrun, I bung 
Fair news of his well-doing — he is well ’’ 

"Speak out," she sa»d, " w'hat more there is to 
teiU 

Is he at Herdholt ? will he come to-day ? " 

And with that word she turned her face away, 
Shamed with the bitter-sweet of yearning pain. 

And to her lips the red blood came again , 

But he a moment made as he would reach 
His hand to hers, his sad eves did beseech * 
Some look from hers, so blind to him, so blind I 
^nd scarce his story might he call to mind, 

Until he deemed he saw her shoulders heave 
As with a sob ^ 

Then said he, " We did leave 
Kiartan in Norway, praised of all men there , 

He bade ipe tell thee that his life was fair 
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And full of hope — and that he looked to see 
Thy face again. —So God be good to me, 

These were the words he spake ' ” 

* For now she turned 

Teailess upon him, and great anger burned 
Within her eyt"^ •' O trusty messenger, 

No doubt through thee his very voice I hear ' 

Sure but light thought .^nd stammering voice he had 
To waste on one, who used to make him glad ’ 
Thou art a true friend • Ah, 1 know thee, then, 

A follow'er on the footsteps of gieat men, 

To reap where thev hive sow°d Ahvt, and well ' 
And doing deeds whueof the skalds shall tell ♦ 

Ah, what fair days he heapeth up for me • 

C ome now, unless thine envv stayoth thee, 

Speak more of him, and make me glad at heart ’ ” 

Then Bodh said, “ Nav. 1 have done mv pait, 
Let others tell the lest ’ — and turned to go. 

Yet lingered, and she tned aloud 

** No, no, 

Friend of my lover ’ if ill words I sp.ike 
Vet pardon me ' for sore my heart doth ache 
With pent-up love ’ 

She leached her hand to him. 
He turned and took it, and his eyes did swim 
With tears for him and her , a while it seem^^d, 

As though the dream so many a sweet night 
dreamed, 

Waked from with anguish on so many a morn, 
Were come to pa<;s, that i - i fresh was born 
lo happy life, with heavtns and earth made new , 
But slowly from his grasp her hand she drew, 

And stepped abick, and iid 

“Speak, I fear not. 

Because so true a he.nt my love hath got 
That nought can change it , speak, when cometh 
he? 

• Tell me the sweet words tha^ he spake of me 
Did he not tell me in the days agone. 

That oft he spake of me to thee alone ^ 

Nay, tell me of his doings, forjndeed 
Of words 'twixt him and me is little need ” 

Then Bodh ’gan in troubled voice to tell 
True tidings of the things that there befell, 

Saving of Ingibiorg, and Gudrun stood 
And hearkened, trembling 

“ Good, yea, very good,’* 
She said, when he had done, “and yet I deem 
All this thou sav’st as if we dreamed a dream , 

Nor cam’st thou here to say but this to me — 

Why tarrieth Kiartan yet beyond the sea ^ ” 

Bodfi flushed red, and, trembling sorely, spake 
“ O Gudrun, must thou die for one man’s sake, 

So heavenly as thou art? What shall I say? 
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Thou mayst live tong, yet never see th$ day 
That bringeth Kiartan back unto this land.^ 

He looked at her, but moveless did she staiKi> 
Nor spake a word, nor yet did any pam 
Writhe her fair face, grown deadly pale again. 
Then Bodli stretched his hand forth , 

“Yet they he. 

Who say I did the thing, who say that I, 

E’en m my im O'it heart, have wished for it 
But thou — O, hearken, Gudrun — he doth sit 
By Tngibiorg's side ever , day by day, 

Sadder his eyes grow when she goes away— 

What ’ know I not the eyes of lovers then ? — 

Why Ipfould I tell tliee of the talk of men, 
Babbling of how he weds her, is made king, , 
How he and O’af shall have might to bring 
Denmark and Englana both beneath their rule. 

— Ah, woe, woe, woe, that I, a bitter Vool, 

Upon one heart all happy life should stake , 

Woe IS me, Godriin, for thy beauty’s sake * 

Ah, for my fool’s eves and mv greedy heart 
Must all rest henceforth from my soul depart?” * 

He reached his hand to her, she put it by, 

And gathered up her gow n-skirts hurriedly, 

And in a voice, like a low wailing wind, 

Unto the wind she cried 

“ Still may he find 
A w'oman worthy of his loveliness , 

Still may it be that she his days will bless, 

As I had done, h id we been wed at last I ” 

Therewith by Bodli’s trembling hands she passed. 
Nor gave one look on him , but he gazed still, 

E’en when her gown fluttered far down the hill. 
With staring eyes upon the empty place 
Where last he saw the horror of her face 
Changed by consuming anguish , when he turned. 
Blind with the fire that in hib worn heart burned. 
Empty the hill side was of anyone, 

And as a nitin ho some great crime hath done 
He gat into his saddle, and scarce knew 
Whither he went, until his rein he drew 
By Herdholt porch, as in the other davs, 

When Kiartan by his side hjs love would praise 

Three days at Herdholt in most bl ick despair 
Did Bodh »!il, till folk 'gan whisper there 
That the faith-changer on the earth was dead, 
Although he seemed to live , with mighty dread 
They w'atched his going out and coming in , 

On the fourth day somewhat did hope begin 
To deal, as its wont is, with agony , 

And be, who truly at the first could see 
What dreadful things his coming days did wait. 
Now, blinded by the hand of mocking fate, 
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Deeming that good from evil yet might nse, 

Once more to pleasure lifted up his eyes* 

And now, to nurse his hope, there came that day 
A me^jbenger from Gudrun, who did pray 
'I hat he would straightly come and see her there. 
At whose mazed face a long while did he stare 
As one who heard not, and the man must speak 
His message thrice, before a smile 'gan break 
Over his wan face , neither did he say 
A word m answer, but straight took his way 
O’er rough and smooth to Bathstead, knowing not 
What ground his horse beneath his hoofs had got 

ir 

Ah, did he look for pleasure, when he saw 
HiJr long slim figure down the dusk hall dra^ 
Unto his beating heart, as nobly clad 
As in the days when all the three were glad ? 

Did he perchance deem that he might forget 
The man across the sea? His eyes were wet 
For pity of that heart so made forlorn, 

But on his lips a smile, of pleasure born, 

Played, that I deem perchance he knew not of, 

As he reached out his hand to touch his love 
Long ere she drew anigh But now, when she 
Was close to him, and therewith eagerly, 

Trt rnbling and wild-eyed, he beheld the face 
He deertied e’en then would gladden all the place, 
Blank grew his heart, and all hope failed m him. 
And e'en the anguish of his love grew dim, 

And poor it seemed, a thing of little price, 

Before the gathered sorrow of her eyes 

But while, still trembling there, the poor wretch 
stood. 

She spoke in a low voice that chilled his blood, 

So worn and far away it seemed , “ See now, 

1 sent for thee, who of all men dost know 
The heart of him who once swore troth to me 
Kiartan, I mean, the son of Olaf, he 
Who o'er the sea wins great fame as thou Scty’si — 
That thou mayst tell again, why he doth waste 
The tale of happy days that we shall have , 
hor death comes quickly on us, and the giave 
Is a dim land whereof I know not aught ' 

As a grey dove, within the meshes caught. 
Flutters a little, then lies still again 
Ere wildly beat its wings with Us last pain, 

So once qr twice her passion, as she spake. 

Rose to her throat, and yet might not outbreak 
Till that last word was spoken , then as stung 
By pam on pain, her arms abroad she flung, 

And wailed aloud , but dry-eyed Bodli stood 
Pale as a edtpse, and in such haggard mood, 

Such helpless, hopeless misery, as one 
Who first in hell meets her he bath undone 
Yet sank her wailing in a little while, 


Through dreadful sobs to silence, and a smile, ^ 

A feeble memory of the courteous ways, 

For which in days agone she won such praise. 

Rose to her pale lips, and she spake once rhore 
As if the passionate words, cast forth before, 

Were clean forgotten, with that bitter w'ail 

“ O, Bodli Thorleikson, of good avail 
Thou ever art to me, and now hast come 
Swiftly indeed unto a troubled home 
For ill at ease I am, and fain would hear 
From thte who knowst him, why this looked-for 
year 

Lacks Kiartan still " 

He knew not what to say, 
But she reached out her hand in the old way 
And coldly palm met palm then him she led 
Unto a seat, and sat by him, and said 

“ Yea, fam am I to hear the tale once more, 

The shame and grief, although it hurt me sore , 
Yea, from thee, liodli , though it well may be 
That he I trusted, too much tiustcd thee " 

So great a burden on his spirit lav 
He heeded not the l.ist woids she did s.iy, 

But in low measured speech began again 
The stoty of the honour ana (Ik gam 
That Kiartan had, and how his da>s went now , 
She sat beside him, with her hc.id bent low, 
Hearkening, or hearkening not , but now when all 
Was done, and he sat staring at the wall 
Silent, and full of miser} , then sht said 

“ How know I yet but thou the tale hast made, 
Since many a moment do 1 think of now 
In the old time before ve went, when thou 
Wouldst look on me, as on him I should gaze 
If he were here, false to the hnpp) days? ” 

“A small thing,” said he, "shall I strive w'lth 
fate 

In vain, or vainly pray against thy hate^ 

Would God I were a liar • that his keel 
E'en now the sands of White-nver did feel 
O Gudrun, Gudrun, thou shall find it true ' 

Ah, God, what thing is left for me to do 

Therewith he rose, and towards the hall-door 
went, 

Nor heard her voice behind him, as she bent 
O’er the tear- wetted rushes of the floor 
Sick-hearted was he when he passed the door, 
Weary of all things, wearv of his love, 

And muttering to himself hard things thereof. 

But when he reached the Herdholt porch again, 

A heaven long left seemed that morn's bitter pain, 
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And one desire alone he had, that he 
Once more anigh unto his love might be , 

Honouf and shame, truth, lies, and weal and wo^. 
Seemed idle words whose meaning none might 
know , 

What was the world to him with all us ways, 

If he once more into her eyes might gaze? 

Again he saw her, not alone this tide, 

Hut in the hall, hei fatlier by her side 
And many folk around if like a dr( ani 
All things except her loveliness did seem, 

Yet doubt ve not that evil shad'^s they were , 

\ dream most horrible for him to bear, 

I hat all his '^lrength was fallen to weakness now, 
lhat he th( '>v\eet repose miglit never know' 

01 being with lier from all tlie world apart, 
iLyes watcliing eves, heart beating unto heart 
Cold was h( r face, not pensive as before, 

And like a veiy queen herself she bore 
Among th( guests, and courteous was to all, 
l^iUt no kind look on Bodh s face did fall, 

J hough he had died to gain it 

So time wore. 

And still he went to Bathstead mote and moie. 

And whiles alone and whiles in companv, 

\\^ith riging heait her sad face did he su 
\nd still the time he spent in hall and bowei 
l-ieside hei did he call the ( ville^l hour 
Of all the dav, the while it duu d ' but wh( 

He was iway, came hope’s ghost back agam 

And fanntd his miserable i ’ging, till 

He said within himself that nought was ill 

Save that most hideous load of loneliness 

How so thfc lime went, nevei ust did bless 

His heait a moment , nought seemed good to him, 

Vot e tn the rest of death unknown and dim 

And Kiartan came not, and what news eamc out 
I'Yom Norway was a gravestone on stub doubt 
As yet might linger in the hearts of men, 

That he perchance might set lhat land again 
And no more now spake Gudrun anv woid 
Of Kiartan, until folk with one accord 
Began to say, how that no little thing 
It was, those two great stiains of men to bring 
Into alliance “ Pity though ' ' they said, 

“ 1 hat she to such a strange man should be wed 
As Bodh Thorleikson of late hath gro\ u 1 ” 

So spuing the evil crop by evil sown 


Ki vrtan’s Farewell to Norv^ \y 

Meanwhile to Kiartan far across the sea, 

U nto all seeming, life went merrily , 

Yet none the less the lapse of days would bring 


Unto his fr^nk heart something of a sting. 

And Bodli s sad departing f;|ce and word, • 

Not wholly thrust out from his memory, stirred 
Doubts of the changing days m Kiartan ’s mind,. 
And scarce amid his joyance might he find 
The happy days he ever looked to have, 

Fill he were lying silent in his grave. 

And somewhat more distraught now would he 
take 

The gentle wo. 6 that the king’s sister spake, 

And look into her eyes less fervently. 

And less forget the world when she drew ni|ih, 

And •'tart and look around as her soft hand* 

Fell upon his, as though a ghost did stand 
Anigh him, and he feared to hear it speak 

And Ingibio g for her part, grown too weak 
Against the love she had for him to strive, 

Yet knew no less vvhithti the days did drive 
Her wasted life , and, seeing him as oft 
As she might do, and speaking sweet and soft, 
When they tw'ain were together smiling, too, 
'though fast away the lovesome time did go, 

AA'ept long through lonely hours, nor cast away 
hrom out hei heart thought of the coming day, 
When all should be as it had nevci bten, 

And tlie wild sea should roll its waves between 
His grey eyes and her weary useless tears 

But wliile she brooded o’er the coming yeais 
Empty ot love, and snatched what joy there was 
Yet left to he I, great tidings came to pass , 
hor late the summer after Bodli sailed, 

News caiiu , that now at last had Christ prevailed 
In Iceland , that the Hill of Laws had heaid 
Sung thiojgh the clear air many a threatening 
word, 

And seen the w'eapons gather for the fight , 

J ill Snorri's wiles, Hall’s wisdom, Gizur's might, 
And fears of many men, and wavering doubt 
On the worse side, had brought it so about 
That now Christ's faith was law to everyone 
1 he learned say, a thousand years agone 
Since the cold shepherds in the winter night 
Beheld and lieaid the angels’ fresh delight 

King Olafs heart swelled at such news as 
these, 

Stiaightway he sent for the four hostages, 

And bade them with good gifts to go thtir ways 
If so they would , or stay and gather praise 
And pienteoub honour there , .iiid as he spake 
He glanced at Kiartan, and a smile did bread 
Across his kingly face, as who would say, 

“ Thou at the least wilt scarcely go awa> ‘ 

But Kiartan answered not the smile, but stood 
Grave with deep thought, and troubled in his mood 
Until he saw' his fellows looked that he 
Should speak foi all , then said he presently 
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Thanks have thoui King, for all that thou hast 
done * 

To us, and the great honour I have won 
At'thine hands here , yet be not angry, King, 

If still we thank thee most for th;|^ one thing, 

That here thou stay'st us not against our will , 
Thicker is blood than water, say I still , 

This IS the third year since I left my km 
And land — and other things that dwell therein ” 

The king’s face fell, and in sharp words and few 
He answered “ Well, a gift I gave to you , 

And will not take it back — Go, Kiarl.in, then, 

And, if thou canst, find kinder, truer men, 

And lovelier maids in thy land than in this • 

But Kiartan said, “ King, take it not amiss • 
Thou knowest I have ever said to thee, 

That I must one day go across the sea , 

Belike I shall come back upon a tide, 

And show thee such a wonder of a bride 
As earth bolds not, nay nor the heavens, I deem " 

God send thee a good ending to thy dream , 
Yet my heart cries that if thou goest from me, 

Thy pleasant face I never more shall see , 

Be merry then, while fate will have it so ! ” 

So therewith unto high feast did they go, 

And by the king sat Kiartan, and the dav 
’Twixt merry words and sad thoughts wore away 

Now were the ships got ready, and the w'ares 
Drawn for long months past from the upland fairs 
Were laid ashipboard Kdlf was skipper still 
Of Kiartan's ship, for never had he will 
To leave his side Now restless Kiartan was, 

And longed full sore for thf^se last days to pass, 

For m his heart there lurked a spark of fear, 

Nor any word of Gudrun might he hear 
From those who brought the news of change of 
(aith, 

Since nigh the Fleet they dwelt, my story saith, 

In the south country, and knew nought at all 
Of what m Laxdale late had chanced to fall. 

Now by their bridges lay the laden ships, 

And he now at the last must sec the lips 
Of Ingibiorg grow pale with their farewell , 

And sick at heart he grew , for, sooth to tell, 

He feared her sorrow much, and furthermore 
He loved her with a strange love very sore, 

Despite the past and future. So he went 
Sad-eyed amid the hall's loud merriment 
Unto her bower on that last morn of all 

Alone she was, her head against the wall 
Had fallen , her heav^^ eyes were shut when he 
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Stood on the threshold , she rose quietly, 

Hearing the clash of arms, and took his hand. 

And thus with quivenng lips awhile did staifd 
Regarding him but he made little show 
Of manliness, but let the hot tears flow 
Fast o’er his cheeks At last she spake 

“ Weep then ! 

If thou who art the kindest of all men 
Must sorrow for me, yet more glad were I 
To see thee leave my bower joyfullv 
This last time , that when o’er thee sorrow came 
And thought of me therewith, thou mightst not . 
blame 

My little love for ever saddening thee 

Love • — let me say love once — great shalt thou be, 

Beloved of all, and dying ne’er forgot 

Farewell ’ farewell ’ farewell • and think thou not 

That in my heart there lingers any hale 

Of her who through these years for thee did wait, 

A weary waiting — three long, long, long yeais, 

Well over now , nay when of me she liears, 

Fain were I she should hate me not Behold, 

Here is a coif, well wrought of silk and gold 
Bv folk of Micklegarth, who had no thought 
Of thee or me, and thence by mei chants brought 
Who perchance loved not Is Gudrun too fair 
To take this thing, a queen might long to wear> 
Upon the day when on the bench ye sit, 

Hand held in hand, crown her fair head with it, 
And tell her whence thou hadst it Ah, farewell, 
Lest of mine eyes thou shouldst have worse to tell 
Than now thou hast ' ” 

1 herewith she turned from him 
And took the coif, wherein the gold was dim 
With changing silken thieads, the linen white 
Scarce seen amid the silk and gold delight 
With hands that trembled little did she fold 
The precious thing, and set its weight of gold 
Within a silken bag , and then to his 
She reached her hands, and in one bitter kiss 
Tasted his tears, while a great wave of thought 
Of what sweet things the changed years might have 
bi ought 

Swept over her — and then she knew him gone. 

And yet for all that scarcely felt more lone 
Than for a many days past she had felt 
So with fixed eyes she drew into her belt 
Her kirtle, and to this and that thing turned ^ 

With heart that ever for the long rest yearned 

Bearing that gift, but heeding not what thing 
He had with him, came Kiartan to the king, 

Who in the porch abode him, his great men 
Standing around , then said he 

' ‘ Welcome then 

'fhis last day that I see thee , go we forth, 

Fair lords, and see his ship’s head greet the north, 
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For seldom from the north shall any come 
Like unto him to greet us in otir home " 

So forth they went, and all the Iceland men 
Gat them aboard, and skipper Kdlf by then 
Stood midway on the last bridge, while the king 
'Gan bay to Kiartan 

“ Man} 1 treasured thing 
Had I laid down, O friend, to keep thee here, 

But since the old thing still must lx more dear 
Than the new thmg, to such men as thou art, 
^ow, with my goodwill, to th\ love depart, 

And leave me here ttic coming woes to nnet 
Without thee Mav thy life he fair and sw'eet, 
Nor yet drar on till present days are nought. 

And all the past days a toirnenting thought ’ 
i ake this last gift of me , a noble sword, 

W’'hich if thou dost according to my word. 

Shall never leave th) suje , lur who can know 
Ere all is o't,, how madly things may go>*' 

So Kiartan took the sword, and thanked the king, 
With no light heait, for that and everytlnng 
That at his hands he had, and therewith crossed 
The gangway , shoreward were the hawser^ tossed, 
The long sweeps smote the watti, and the crew 
Shouted their last farewell , the white snl drew, 
'Twixi Norway and the stern, swe^)! in the sea. 

There stood the king, and long time earnestly 
Looked on the lessening s)' p . then said at last 
As o’ci his knitted biow his hand he pissed 
“Go thy v^ays, Kiartan , great thou art indeed. 
And great thv km art , nathless shalt thou need 
Stout heart enough to meet what \vaiteth tnee 
If aught mine eyes of things to come may set ’’ 

KIAKTAN back l.N ItLLAVD, RFFMA COMES 
IMO IHF 1 ,.Lb 

Kiartan and Kalf in Burgfirth came aland 
And raised their tents anigh unto the strand, 

As in the summer-tide the fasnion was 
Of manners, the while the news did pass 
That they were come out, thiough the country- 
side, 

And there awhile that summer would ibide 
Now when to Herdiiolt did that tidingi come, 

Olaf and all liis sons were gone from home 
So Kiartan saw' them not at first, among 
The folk that to the newcomers did throng , 
Amidst the first of whom, he, none the less, 

Noted his friend Gudmund of Asbiornsness, 

Who to his sister Thurid now was wed, 

Aud brought her with him , with all goodlihead 
He greeted them, yet Kiartan deemed that they 
Looked on hiiH strangely , on the self-same day 
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Kdlf's ^tiier, Asgeir, came, and brought with htm 
Refna, his daughter, fair of face and limb, 
Dark-haired, great-eyed, aniJ gentle ; timidly 
She gazed at Kiai tan as he drew anigh 
And gave her welcome 

Now as he began 

To ask them news of this and that good man. 

And how he fared, Thurid with anvious face 
Came up to him, and drew him from the place. 
Saying, “Come, taP with me apart awhile 1” 

He followed after with a puzzled smile, 

Yet his heart felt as something ill drew near. 

So, when they came where none then speech might 
hear, 

Thurid turned round about on him, and said, 

“ Brother, amidst thv speech, I shook with dread 
Lest Gudrun’s name from out thy lips should 
burst , 

How was It then thou spak’st not of her first ^ ’’ 

Then Kiartan, tiernbling, said, " Indeed, I 
thought 

That news of ill unasked would soon be brought — * 
Sibter, what ails thee then — is my love dead?” 

“Nay,” Thurid stammeied, “she is well — and 
wed.” 

“ What ' ” cried out Kiartan, “and the Peacock’s 
house ? 

I used to deem ni) brothers vali;rous, 

My father a great man — and Bodli’s sword, » 

Where was it midst this shame ^ ” 

Scarce was the word 
Out of his 1 ps, ere looking on her face, 

He turned and staggered wildly from the^lace, 
Crying aloud, “ O blind, O blind, O blind » 

Where is the world I used to deem so kind. 

So loving to me’ O Gudrun, Gudrun, 

Here I come back with all the honour won 
We talked of, that thou saidst thou knewest well 
Was but for thee- to whom then shall I tell 
The tale of that well-doing ? And thou, friend, 

How might I deem that aught but death should end 
Our love together ’ yea, and even now. 

How shall I learn to hate thee, friend, though thou 
Art changed into a shadow and a lie’ 

O ill day of my biith, ill earth and sk>, 

Why was I ih'^n bemocked with days of bliss 
If still the ending of them must be this’ 

O wretch, that once wast happy, days a-gone, 

Before thou wert so wretched and alone, 

How on unhappy faces wouldst thou look 
And scarce with scorn and ruth their sorrow 
brook ! 

Now then at last thou knowest of the earth, 

And why the elders look askance on mirth ” 
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Some paces had he gone from where she stood, 
Oazhf»g in terror on his hapless mood, 

And now she called hiS name , he turned about, 
^jAnd far away he heard the shipmen’s shout 
^ And beat of the sea, and from the down there came 
The bleat of ewes , and all these, and his name, 
And the sights too, the green down ’neath the sun. 
The white strand and the far-of hill -sides dun, 

And white birds wheeling, well-known things did 
seem, 

But pictures now or figures in a dream, 

With all their meaning lost Yet therewithal 
On his ve»xed spirit did the new tliought fall 
How weak and helpless and alone he was 
Then gently to his sister did he pass, 

And spake* 

“ Now IS the world clean changed for me 
In this last minute, yet indeed 1 see 
That still will It go on for all my pam , 

Come then, my sister, let us back again , 

I must meet folk, and face the life beyond, 

And. as I may, walk 'neath the dreadful bond 
Of ugly pain — such men our fathers were, 

Not lightly bowed by any weight of care ” 

She smiled upon him kindly, and they went 
And found folk gathered in the biggest tent, 

And busied o’er the wares, and gay enow 
In outward seeming , though ye well may know 
Folk dreaded much for all the country’s sake 
In what wise Kiaitan this ill news would take 
Now KAlf had brought the gayest things to show 
The women-folk, and by a bale knelt now 
That Kiaitan knew right well, and dost by him 
Sat Refna, with her dainty hand and shm 
Laid on a broidered bag, her fair head ci owned 
With that rich coif thereafter so renowned 
In Northland story As he entered there 
She raised to him her deep grey eyes, and fair 
Half-opened mouth, and bluslud blood-red then- 
with , 

And inwaidly indttd did Kiaitan writhe 
With bittfr anguish as his eyes did meet 
Her bright-flushed gentU f.iee so pure and sweet , 
And he thenceforth to ha\e no lot or pait 
In such fair things , yet struggling with his heart 
He smiled upon her kindly Pale she grew 
When the flush passed, as thougn in sooth she knew 
What sickness ailed him 

V "Be not wroth,” she said, 

" That I have got this queen's gift on my head, 

I bade them do it not ” 

Then wearily 

He answered ‘ ‘ Surely it beseemeth thee 
Right well, and they who set it there did right 
Rich were the man who owned the maiden bright, 
And the bright coif together • ” 


As he sp^e 

Wandered his eyes so sore his heart ditf ache 
That not for long those matters might he note , 

Yet a glad flush again dyed face and throat 
Of Refna, and she said, ** So great and famed. 

So fair and kind ’ where shall the maid be named 
To say no to thine asking ? ” 

Once again 

All pale she grew, for stung by sudden pain 
Riartan turned round upon the shrinking maid, 
And, laughing wildly, with a scowl he said 
"All women are alike to me — all good — 

All blessings on this fair earth by the rood ' ” 

Then silence fell on all, yet he began 
Within a while to talk to maid and man 
Mildly as he was wont, and through the day:3 
That thev abode together in that place 
Seemed little changed , and so his father lliougin 
When he to him at last his greeting brought, 

And bade him home to Herdholt So they ro<k' 
lalking of many things, to his abode, 

Nor naming (iudrun aught Thus Kiartan came 
Back to his father s houst , grown gi« it of fame, 
And tidingless a whilt day passed bv d ly 
What hearts soe er 'neath sorrow's millstone lav 

Tidings broughi 10 Baiiisii vd oi 
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Vls, there the hills stood, there La\-nver i.m 
Down to the sea , still thrall and st t ving-man 
Came home fiom fold and hay held to the hall, 

\.nd still did Olaf s cheery deep voice call 
Over the mtad horns , danced the fiddle-bow, 

And twanged the liarp-strings, and still swtt t enow 
Were measurtd woids, as someone skilled in song 
lold olden tales of war, and lovt', and wiong. 
--And Bodh’s face fiom hall and board was gone, 
And Gudruri’s arms were round him, as alone 
They lay, all nnrebuked that hour, unless 
The dawn, that glimmered on the wretchedness 
Ot Kiartan’s lone and sleepless night, should creep 
C old footed o’er their well-contented sleep, 

And whisper, " Sleep on, lapse of time is here 
Death’s brother, and the very Death is near » ” 

Such thoughts might haunt the poor deserted 
man, 

When through the sky dawn’s hopeless shiver lan, 
And bitterness grew in him, as the day, 

Cleared of fantastic half-dreams, cold and grey. 
Was bared before him Yet I deem, indeed. 

That they no less of pity had good need 
Yea, had his eyes beheld that past high-tide 
At Bathste.id, where sat Gudrun as a bride 
By Bodli Thorleikson ' Her face of ji^re, 
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So swift to change, as changing thoughts passed 
o'er 

Her eager heart, set now into a smile 
That scarce the fools of mankind might beguile ^ 
To deeming her as happy his, once calm 
With dreamy happiness, that would embalm 
Into sweet memory things of yesterday, 

And show him pictures of things fai away, 

Now diawn, and fierce, and anxious, still prepared 
It seemed, to nnvt tne worst his worn heart feared. 

A dismal Aveddmg ’ everv car at strain 
Some sign of things that wore to be to gain , 

A guard on every tongue It si some old name 
Should sot the poisoned smouldering pile aflame 
Silent the ficicc dull sons of Oswif drank, 

And Ol.if back into Ins high seat shrank, 

And seemed aged weaiily, tlie while his tons 
Glanced douotiully at Bodh , more than once 
Did one of them begin some word to speak, 

And catr h his fatlu i s vye, and then must break 
His speech off with a smile not good or kind , 

And in meanwhile the wise would fain be blind 
To all these tilings, oi cover boisterously 
The seeds of ill they could not fail to see 

Rut if 'neath all folk s eyes things went e’en so, 
How would It be then wnth the hapless two 
'1 he morrow of that ^east ? 1 his know I well 

lhat upon B<jdli the last gate of hell 
Seemed shut .u last, and no nioie Ilk' . star 
Far off perchance, vet bright however lar, 

Shone hope of be tter d iv > , yet he lived on, 

And soon indee'd, the worst of all being won, 

And gleams of fi antic pleasure therewithal, 

A ceitani epnet on Ins soul did fall, 

As though he saw the end and waited it 
But over Gudiun changes wild would flit. 

And sometimes stony would she st'eni to be , 

And sometimes would she* give snort ecstasy 
To Bodh with a fit oi seeiring Jove , 

And somtHimes, as repenting sore thereof, 

Silent the live-long day would sit and start, 

\s though she knew some ghost were drawing near, 
And ere it came with ill the world must break, 
That she might lose no word it chanced to speak 

So slowly led tlie changed and weary days 
Unto the gateway of the silent pliee 
Where either rest or utter change shall be , 

But on an ev< when summci peacelully 
Yielded to autumn, as men sat in hall 
Two wandering churles old Oswif forth did call 
Into the poich, and asked tor sheltei there 
And since unheeded none might make such prayer. 
Soon 'mid the boisterous house-carles were they set, 
The ugly turns of fortune to forget 
In hiirth and ease, and still with coai se rude jest 
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1 hey pleased the folk, and laughed out with the best. 
But whde the lower hall of mirth was full ^ 

More than their wont the great folk there were dull ; 
Oswif was sunk iri thought of other days, 

And Gudrun’s tongue idly some tale did praise 
Her brother Ospak told, the while her heart 
Midst vain recurring hopes was set apart , 

And Bodh looked as though he still did bide 
The coming fate it skilled no more to hide 
From his sore wearied heart no more there were 
Upon the dtiis that eve , but when the cheer 
Was over now, old Oswif went hi-^ ways, 

But Ospak sat awhile within his place 
Staring at Bodh with a look of scorn , 

For much he grew to hate that face forlorn, 

Bowed down with cares he might not understand. 

At last midst Gudrun’s talk, with either hand 
Stretched out did Ospak yawn, and cried aloud 
Unto the lower table’s merry crowd : 

“ Well fare ye, fellows > ye are glad to-night , 

What thing is it that brings you such delight? 

We be not merry hire ” 

1 hen one stepped forth, 
And said “ Sooth, Ospak, but of little worth 
Our talk was , yet these wandeiing churles are full 
Of meat and drink, and need no rope to pull 
Wild words and gleesome fiom them ” 

“ Bring them here,'* 

Said Ospik, “they may mend oui doleful cheer. 

So from the lower end they came, ill clad, 
Houseless, unwashen, yet with faces glad. 

If for a while , yet somewhat timorous, too, 

With such great men as these to have to do, 
Although to feai was drink a noble shield, 

“ Well, fellows, what fair tidings are afield?** 
Said 0',pak, “and whence come ye?” 

The first mart 

Turned leanng eyes on Bodli's visage wan, 

And o’er his face there spread a cunning giin. 

But just as he his first word would begin, 

The other, drunker, and a thought more wise 
Maybe for that, said, screwing up his eyes, * 

“ Say-all-you-know shall go with clouted head.** 

“ Say-noughl-at-all is beaten," Ospak said, 

“ If, with his belly lull of great men’s meat. 

He has no care to make his speeches sweet." 

‘ Be not wroth, son of Oswif,” said the first , 

‘ ' Now I am full I care not lor the worst 

That haps lo-night , yet Mistress Gudrun there” 

“lush ' " said the second, “ thou art full of care 
For a man full of drink Come, let her say 
That as we canae so shall we go away, 

And all is soon told.” 
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Ospak laughed thereat » 

As sprawling oVr the laden board he sat, 

His bheek close to his cup ; but Gudrun turned 
Unto hinci, pale, although her vexed heart burned 
' With fresh desire, and a great agony 
Of hope strove in her, 

“ Tell thy tale to me 

And hav^ a gitt therefor,” she said ‘‘ behold » 

My finger is no better for this gold • 

Draw It off swiftly * ” 

Then she reached her hand 
Out to the m^, who wondering there did stand 
Beholding it, half sobered by her face , 

Nor durst he touch the ring. 

"Unto this place 

From Burgfirth did we come,” he said, "and there. 
Around a new-beached ship folk held a fair — 

Kdlf Asgeirson, men said, the skipper was — 

But others to end fro did I see pass ” 

Still Ospak chuckled, lolling o’er his drink, 

Nor any whit hereat did Gudrun shrink, 

But Bodli rose up, and the hall 'gan pace, 

As on the last time when in that same place 
Kiartan and he and she together were , 

And on this day of anguish and of fear. 

Well-nigh his weary heart began to deem 
That that past day did but begin a dream 
From which he needs must wake up presently, 
Those lovers in each other’s arms to see, 

To feel himself heart-whole and innocent , 

" Yea, yea, a many people came and went 
About the ship," he heard the first guest say , 

" Gudnmnd and Thurid did I see that day, 

And Asgeir and his daughter, and they stood 
About a man, whose kirtle, red as blood, 

Was fine as a king’s raiment ” 

Ospak here 

Put up his left hand slowly to his ear, 

As one who hearkens, smiling therewithal. 

And now there fell a silence on the hall, 

As the man said 

" 1 had not seen before 
This fair tall man, wlio in his sword-belt bore 
A wondrous weapon, gemmed, and wrought with 
gold, 

Too mean a man I was to be so bold 
As in that place to ask about his name 
— ^Yet certes, mistress, to my mind it came. 

That, if tales lied not, this was even he 
Men said should wed a bride across the sea 
And be a king— e’en Kiartan Olafson ” 

He looked about him when, his speech was done 
As one who feareth somewhat, but the word 
He last had said, nought new belike had stirred 
In those three hearts , Bodli still paced the floor 
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With downcast *eyes, that sometimes to t|^ door 
Were lifted , Ospak beat upon the boani 
A swift tune with his hand , without a word 
The gold ring from her finger Gudrun drew 
And gave it to the man*, and Ospak knew 
A gift of Bodli Thorleikson therein, " 

Given when first her promise he did win^ 

Yet little wisdom seemed it to those men 
About the dais to abide as then, 

Though one turned o’er his shoulder as he went, 
And saw how Ospak unto Gudrun leant 
And nodded head at Bodli, and meanwhile 
Thrust his forefinger with a mocking smile 
At his own breast , but Gudrun saw him not, 
Though their eyes met, nay, rather scarce had gc 
A thought of Bodli m her heart, for still 
" Kiartan come back again,” her soul did fill, 
"And I shall see him soon, with what changei 
eyes ! " 

And now did night o’er the world’s miseries 
Draw her dark veil, yet men with stolen light 
Must win from restless day a restless night , 

Then Gudrun 'gan btstir her, with a smile 
Talking of common things a little while , 

For Bodli to liis seat had come again 

And sat him down, though labour spent in vain 

It was to speak to him , dull the night went, 

And there the most of men were w'ell content 
When bed time came at last 1 lu n one by one 
They left the hall till Bodli sat alone 
Within the high-seat No thought then he had 
Clear to himself, except that all was bad 
That henceforth was to conic to him , the night 
Went through ns changes, light waned after light, 
Until but one was left far down the hall 
Casting a feeble circle on the wall, 

Making the well-known things as strange as death , 
Then through the windows came the nights last 
breath. 

And ’gainst the yellow glimmer they showed blue 
As the late summer dawn o’er Iceland drew , 

And still he sat there, noting nought at all 
Till at his back he heard a light footfall, » ♦ 
And fell a-trernbling, yet he knew not why , 

Nor durst he turn to look, till presently 
He knew a figure was beside him, white 
In the half dusk of the departing night, 

For the last light had died , therewith he strove 
To cry aloud, and might not, his tongue clove 
Unto his mouth, no power he had to stand 
Upon his feet, he might not bring his hand. 

How much soe’er he tried, to his sword’s hilt ; 

It seemed to him his sorrow and his guilt 
Stood there in bodily form before his e) es, 

Yet, when a dreadful voice did now arise ^ 

He knew that Gudrun spake - * 
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“ I^rame again And drate the night-geaar round body fair, 

Because I lay awa^e, and thought how tn^ And stined the rushes oy her naked feet : 

Have told of traitors, and I needs nnust see fair she was^ — their eyes a while did meet, 


How such an one to-night would look to me. 
Night hides thee not, O Bodli Thorleikson, 

Nor shall death hide from thee what thou hast 
done. 

— What •— thou art grown afraid, thou trembles! 
then 

Because I name death, seed of fearless men? 

Fear not, I bear no sword, Kiartan is kind, 

He will not slay thee because he was blind 
And took thee for true man time a-gone 
— My curse upon thee ‘ Know'st thou how alone 
Ihy deed hath made me> Dreamest thou what 
pain 

Burns in me now when he has come again 
Now, 'vhen the longed-for sun has risen at last 
To light an empty wo’ld whence all has passed 
Of joy and hope — gn at is thy gam herein • 

A bitter broken thing to seem to win, 

A soul the fruit of lies sliall yet make vile , 

A body for th> base luijt to defile, 

If thou durst come anigh me any more, 

Now I have curst thee, that th) mother bore 
So base a wretch among good men to dwell, 

That thou niightst build me up this hot-walled 
hell 

— I curse thee now, while good and evil s'-rive 
Within me, but if longer I shall live 
What shall my curse be then ’ myself so curst, 
That nought shall then bt left me but the worst, 

1 hat Ciod shall mock himself for making pu 

Breathless she stopped, but Bodli helplessly 
Put forth his hands till he gamed speech, and said 
In a low voire, “ Would God that I were dead ’ 
And yet a word from him 1 hope to have 
Kinder than this before I reach the grave • ” 

“ Yea, he is kind, yea, he is kind < ” she cried, 

“ He loveth all, and casts his kindness wide 
Even as God , nor loves rue more than God 
Loves.one amongst us crawlers o’er earth’s sod. 
And who knows how 1 love him> how I hate 
Each face on w'hich he looks compassionate ' 

— God help me ! I am talking of my love 
To thee ’ and such a traitor I may prove 
As thou hast, ere the tale is fully done ” 

She turned from him therewith to get her gone. 
But lingered yet, as waiting till he spake , 

Day dawned apace, the sparrows ‘gan to wake 
Witfiin the eaves , the trumpet of the swan 
Sounded from far , the morn’s cold wind, that ran 
O’er the hall’s hangings, reached her unbound 
’ hair. 


In a stmnge look, he rose with haggard face 
And trembling lips, that body to embrace. 

For which all peace for ever he had lost, 

Rut wildly o’ei her head her arms she tossed, 

And with one dreadful look she fled away 
And left him ’twixt the dark night and the daj , 
'Twixt good and ill, ’twixt lo/e and strugghng 
hate, 

The coming hours of restless pain to wait. 


iHE Yule-feast at Bathstlad. 

Now the days woie, and nowise Kiartan stirred, 
Or seemed as he would stir, and no man heard 
Speech from him of the twain for good or ill , 

Yet was his father Olaf anxious still, 

And doubted that the smouldering fire might blaze, 

For drearily did Kiartan pass his days 

After a while, and ever silently 

Would sit and watch the weary sun go by, 

Feeling as though the heart m him were dead 

Kalf Asgeirson came to the Peacock’s stead 
With Refnp, more than once that autumn-tide , 
And at the last folk ’g in to whisper wide 
Ihdt she was meet for him, if anyone 
Might now mate Kiartan, since Gudrun was gone. 
If Kiartan heard this rumour I know not, 

But Refna he*ard it and her heart waxed hot 
With foolish hopes , for one of those she was 
Who seem tcross the weary earth lo pass, 

That the> may show what burden folk may bear 
Of unrequited love, nor drawing near 
The goal tliey aim at, die amidst the noise 
Of clashing lusts with scarce-complaining voice 
God wot that Kiartan m his bitter need 
To her kind eyes could pay but little heed , 

Yet did he note that she looked kind on him. 

Nor yet had all 'ais kindness grown so dim 
That he might pass her by all utterly, , 

And thereof came full many a biting lie 

Now as the Lmedrew on toward Yule once more, 
Did Oswif send, as his wont wa5 of yore, ‘ 

lo bid the men of Herdholt to the feast , 

And howso things had changed, both most and 
least 

’Gan make them ready, all but Kiartan, who 
1 hat morn went wandering aimless to and fro 
Amid the bustling groups, and spake no word. 

To whom came Olaf when thereof he heard. 

And spake with anxious face “ O noble son, 

Wilt thou still harbour wrath for what is done ? 
Nay, let the past be past , young, art thou yet, 
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And many another honour mayst thou get, 

And many another love ” 

Kiartan turned round. 

And said, ' ‘ Yea, good sooth, love doth much abound 
In this kind world * Lo • one more loved my love 
Than I had deemed of— thus it oft shall prove ’ ** 

So spake he sneering and high-voiced, then said, 
As he beheld his father's grizzled head 
And puckered bro\N ‘ ‘ What wouldst thou, father? 
see ' , 

Here in thy house do I sit quietlv, 

And let all folk live even suchlike life 

As they love best , and wilt thou wake up strife? " 

"Nay, nay, son, but thou knowest that thy 
mood, 

So lonelv here, shall bring thee little good , 

Thy grief grows greater as thou nursest it. 

Nor 'neath thy burden ever shah tiiou sit 
As It increases on thee , then shall come 
A dreadful tale on this once happv home 
Come rather, show all men thou wilt have peace 
By meeting them, and it shall bring thee ease. 

That sight once ov» i , to think how thou art 
A brave man still, not sitting w'lth crushed heart 
Amid the stirring world.” 

Then Kiartan gazed 
Long on his father, as a man amazed, 

But said at last "Ah, thou must have thy will ’ 
God wot I looked that the long days would kill 
This bitter longing, if unfed it were 
Bv sights and sounds Now let the long days bear 
Their fated burden ’ I will go with thee." 

So like a dreaming man did Kiartan see 
That place which once seemed lioly in his eyes , 

No cry of fury to his lips did rise 
When o’er the threshold first he w'ent, and saw 
Bodli the son of 1 horleik towards him draw. 
Blood-red for shame at first, then pale for shame, 
As from his lips the old kind speeches came, 

And hand met hand Coldly he spake, and said 

" Be merry, Bodh , thou art nobly wed » 

Thou hadst the toil, and now the due reward 
Is fallen to thee " 

Then, like a cutting sword, 

^A sharp pain pierced him, as he saw far off 
Gudrun's grey eyes turn, with a spoken scoff. 

To meet his own , and there the two men stood. 
Each knowing somewhat of the other's mood. 

Yet scarce the master-key thereto , still stared 
Kiartan at Gudrun , and his heart grew hard 
With his despair but toward him Bodh yearned. 
As one who well that bitter task had learned , 

And now he reached once more to him his hand, 


But moveless for a while did Kiartan sta^, 

And had in heart to get him back again 
” Yet with strong will he put aback his pain. 

And passed by Bodh, noting him no whit. 

And coldly at the feast that day did sit. 

In outward seeming , and Gudrun no less 
Sat in her place in perfect lovrelmess, 

Untouched by passion Bodli in meaEnwhilc 
From Kiartan's grave brow unto Gudrun's smile 
Kept glancing, and in feverish eager wise 
Strove to pierce through the mask of bitter lies 
That hid the bitter truth , and still must feai. 

Lest from the feast’s noise he a shriek should 
hear, 

When the thin dream-veil, torn acioss, should 
show' 

That in the very hell he lay alow 

Men say that when the guests must leave the 
place, 

Bodli with good gifts many a man did grace, 

And at the last bade bring up to the door 
Three goodly horses such as nt’er before 
Had Iceland seen, and turned his mournful eyes 
To Kiartan’s face, stern with the memoiies 
Of many a past departing, bitter-sweet 
And said 

" O cousin, O my friend, unmeet 
Is aught that here I have, for thy great fame, 

Yet if it please thee still to be the same 
As thou hast been to us, take these of me ” 

But as men crowded round about to see 
Ihe goodly steeds, spake Kiartan in low' voice 
"Strive not with fate, for thou hast made thv 
choice , 

Thy gifts, thy love, may ocarce now heal my 
heart — 

— Look not so kind - God keep us well apwirt • ” 

No more they spake as then, but straight w'a> 
rode 

The Herdholt men unto their fair abode , 

And so it fell that on the homeward way 
'Gan Olaf to his well-loved son to say 

" Kiartan, howe’er the heart in thee did burn. 
Unto no evil did this meeting turn , 

Yet would that thou hadst taken gifts from him ^ 
Now thou w'llt go again ? ” 

" My eyes are dim. 
Belike, O father, with my bitter pain , 

Yet doubt thou not but I shall go again, 

E’en as I doubt not that fresh misery 
I there shall gather as the days pass by 
Would I could tell thee all I think, and how 
I deem thy wise hand dreadful seed doth sow * 
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Kiartan weds Refna. 

I THINK that Gudrun on the morrow mom 
Deenied herself yet more wretched and forlorn 
Than e’er before , I deem that Kiartan woke 
And found it harder yet to bear the yoke 
Than in past days— their eyes had met at last, 

No look of anger from them iiad b^en cast 
Sweet words might take awav , no look of woe 
A touch might turn to plea~ure, none can know 
But those who know the torturer Love, the bliss 
That heals the stripes those bear who '"till are his. 
Who knows what tale had been to tell, if she 
Had met his first proud look all tearfully. 

With weak imploring looks ? Ah, sore she yearned 
To cry aloud the things that in iier burned, 

To cast aside all fear and shame, and kneel 
Before his feet, so she his lips might feel 
Once more as in the old days , but, al.is ’ 

A wall of shame and wrong betwixt them was, 

Nor could the past deeds ever be undone 

Sometimes it might be when the> were alone 
In quiet times — in evening twilight, when 
Far off and softened came the voice of men , 

Or, better vet. the murinui of the sea 
Smote on the hearts of either peacefully, 

Each to each kind would seem , until there came 
The backward rush of pam and bitter hi ime 
Unanswerable, cold, blighting, as the sca, 

Let in o’er flow'ers — “ Why didst thou so to me, 
To me of all the woild^ while otheis strove. 

We looked to hold the sweetness of our love 
Yea, if earth failed beneath our feet — and now 
How IS the sweet turned bitter • — yea, and thou 
Art just so nigh to me, that still thou art 
A restless anguish to my craving heart ” 

Take note too mid t all this, that Gudrun heard 
Rumoured about this added bitter word. 

That Refna, Asgeir’s daughter, looked to wear 
The coif the Noiway queen had meant for her, 
When Kiaitan left that bioken heart behind , 

For that tale too her hungry ears must find. 

Then would she clean forget all other woe. 

In thinking how she dreamed the days would go, 
That while she W'aitcd doubting nought of him , 
Then would the past ind future wa^ all dim 
In brooding o'er that unaccomplished bliss, 

In moaning to herself, ’twixt kiss and kiss, 

The things she would have said, in picturing. 

As in the hopeful tune, how arms w'ould cling 
About her, and sweet eyes, unsatisfied 
E'en with the fulness of all bliss, would hide 
No love from her — and she forgot those eyes 
What they were now, all dulled with miseries , 
.^nd she forgot the sorrow of the heart 


That fa^e and time from hets had thrust apart. 
Still wrong bred wrong wit’ in he», day by day 
Some little speck of kindness fell away, 

Till in her heart naked desire alone 
Was left, the one thing not to be undone 
Then would the jealous flame in srch wise bum 
Within her, that to Bodh would she turn. 

And madden him with fond caressing touch 
And tender word , and he, worn overmuch , 

With useless striving, still his heart would bL^d, 
Unto the dread awaking he should find 

Doubt not, that of this too had Kiartan heard, 

If nought but idle babbling men had stirred , 

But more there was , for the fierce-hearted fools, 
The sons o^ Oswif, made these twain their tools 
To saiisiy their envious hate , for they 
Waxed eviller-hearted as day followed day, 
Grudging the Peacock’s house its luck and fame , 
And when into their household Bodh came, 

In such wise as ye know, with hate and scorn. 
Which still they had, of his grave face and worn, 

A joy began to mingle presently, 

A thought that they through him might get to see 
Herdholt beneath their feet in grief and shame , 

So cunningly they turned them to the game 
As such men will, and scattered wide the seeds. 
Lies, and words half-true, of the bitterest deeds 
tor doubt not, kindly- natured though he were, 
That Kiartan too was changing who would hear 
Such things as once he heaid, from one who went 
'Twixt the two houses, with no ill intent, 

But blabbing and a fool, well stuffed with lies, 

At Ospak's hands — for in most loving wise 
Hie nen-wed folk lived now, he said , soon too 
He deemed would Bodh draw to him a crew, 

And take ship for the southlands " Nought at all 
Was talked of last night in the Bathstead hall. 

But about England and King Ethelred " 

“Well, and was Gudrun merry?” Haldorsaid. 
Yet stammered saying it, 'neath Kiartan's frown, 
Who cleared his brow though, nor e’en looked 
ad own 

As the man answered, smiling, pleased to show 
That he somewhat of great folk’s minds did know t 

“Yea, marry, was she merrv Good cause why, 
For she will go with Bodh certainly, 

And win such fame as women love to do , 

Ye well m.iy wot he saith no nay thereto, 

If she but ask him , they sat hand m hand 
As if no folk were left m all the land 
Except themselves ' 

Fie stayed his talk hereat. 
For men looked strangely on him as he sat 
Smiling and careless, casting words that bit 

U 
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like poisoned darts : no less did Ktartan sit 
With unchanged iace. nor rose to go away, 

Yea, even strove within himself to say . 

** Qood luck go with them ! mine she cannot be , 
May she be happy, here, or over sea ! 

Why should I wish aught ill on them to fall ? " 

And yet, indeed, a flood of bitterest gall 
Swept p’er his heart , despite himself he thought 

So now, to lonely ways behold me brought, 

She will not miss me more — so change the days. 
And Bodli’s loving looks and Bodli's praise 
Shall be enough for her. I am alone, 

And ne'er shall be aught else — would I were gone 
From where none need me now — belike my fame 
Shall be foigotten, wrapped in Bodli’s name, 

E'en as my kisses on the lips, that once 
Trembled with longing through tlie change of 
suns — 

Those years m Norway shall be blotted out 
From song and story — yea, oi men shall doubt 
If I or Bodli there that praise did win — 

What say P for I deem that men begin 
To doubt if e'er I loved my love at all ' " 

So thought he, mid the clamour of the hall, 
Where few men knew his heart, but rather thouglit 
That he began now somewhat to be broui^ht 
From out his gloom , withal, time wore awa\ , 

And certainly as day comes after day, 

So change comes after change in minds of men , 

So otherwise he 'gan to be, than when 
In early dajs hiS pain, nigh cherished, clung 
Unto his wounded heart , belike it stung 
Bitterer at whiles, now that he knew his life, 

And hardened him to meet the lingering strife 
'Gainst the cold world that would not think of him 
Too much. The kindness of old days waxed dim 
Within his heart , he hearkened when men spake 
Hard things about his love, for whose dear sake 
Had fame once seemed so light a thing to win 
A blacker deed now seemed his fellow's sin 
When lesser seemed the prize that u did gain , 
Little by little from his bitter pain 
Fell off the softening veil of tenderness , 

Moody and brooding was he none the les^. 

And all the world, with all its good and ill, 

Seemed nothing meet to move his sluggish will. 

And now a whole long year had passed, since he 
Stood wildered by the Iiorders of the sea 
Neath his first sorrow. Herdholt late had seen 
A noble feast, and thereat had there been 
Amon|[ the guests Refna, the tender maid , 

Gentle of mood, and pale, with head down-weighed 
She sat amidst the feast , and Kiarian saw 
That much she changed as he anigh did draw 
That her eves brightened, and a spnghtlier grace 


Came o'er her lips, and colour lit her face. 

And so when all the guests therefrom were gone, 
Thurid, his sister, sat with him alone 
Close upon sunset , thoughtful now was she, 

He gayer than it was his wont to be, 

And many things he spake to her , at last 
The absent look from off her face she cast, 

For she had listened little , and she said 
“ Yea, brother, is she not a lovesome maid? " 

He started, Who?" he said, “ I noted not." 

She smiled, “Nay, then is beauty soon forgot , 
Yet if I were a man, not old or wise, 

Methmks I should remember wide grey eyes, 

Lips like a scarlet thread, skin lily-white, 

Round chm, smooth brow 'neath the dark hair's 
delight, 

Fair neck, slim liands, and dainty limbs, well hid 
Since unto most of men doth fate forbid 
To hold them as their own ’’ 

A dark cloud spread 
O’er Kiartan’s face “ Sister, forbear," he said , 

“ I am no 'ovei , unto me but nought 
Are these things grown " 

Nigher her face she brought 
To his, and said “ And yet were 1 a man, 

And noted how the love of me began 
To move within the htart of such a maid 
As Refna is, not soon hi r face would fade 
From out my memory " 

“ Nav, nay, nay, thou sayst 
Fools’ words," he said, “and every woid dost 
waste , 

Who shall )o\e broken men like unto me ^ ” 

And therewithal he sprang up angrily 
And would be gone she stayed him '* Were it so 
That over well she loved , what wouldst thou do^ " 

“What should I do’" he saul , “ 1 1iave no 
heart 

To give away, let hci e’en act mv part 
And find the days right dreary, yet live on,” 

“ Methmks," she said, “ the end will soon be won 
For her, poor maid ' surely she waneth fast " 

And Thund sighed withal , but Kiartan passed 
Swiftly away from her and yet he went 
Unto his bed that night less ill content, 

And ere he slept, of Ingibiorg he thought, 

And all the pleasure her sweet love had brought 
While he was with her , and this maid did seem 
Like her come back amidst a happy dream. 

The next morn came, and through his drea^ness 
A sweet thought somewhat did his heart caress ; # 
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]H[owe*er he put it from him, hack it came 
Until It gatherecf shape, and took the nam^ 

*Of pity, and seemed worthy to be nursed. * 

wore the days, and life seemed not so cursed * 
With this to think of— this so set apart 
P rom all the misery that wrung his heart , 

Until the sweet ruth grew, until he deemed 
That yet perchance her love was only dreamed, 
That she was heart-whole, ye.i, or loved indeed 
But for cinotner man was in such need 
And at that thought blank gn w the world again, 
And his old pain was shot across with pain 
As woof hides v\ rp Ah , u ell ' what will you hav e ^ 
This was a man :)Ome slireda of joy to save 
P'rom out the wreck, it so he might, to win 
Some gaiden from the waste, and dwell therein 
And yet he lingered long, or e’er he told 
His heirt that it another name might hold 
With that of the k-st < mdrun I inic and sight 
Made Refna’s love clear as the noonday light , 

Yta, nowise hard it was for him to think 
That she without this toy w(aild quickly sink 
Into de ith’s arms — and she, she to fade thus, 

God s latest m irvel ' ej es so piteous 

With such swt* t longing, midst her beauty rare. 

As though ’hcvsaid, “ Nought worthy thee is here, 
Yet help me if thou canst Net, if T die, 
fake sw'eet embalir merit round my iieart shall lie 
'1 his love, this love, this kwe I have fo»’ thee , 

Look once again before thou leaves t r ic ' ” 

She died not whoi'i j a less , thev were wt'd. 
When twenty changing moons their light had shed 
On me daik vv u< » of Burghrtn, since in trust 
Of Gudrun’s love*, over the bridge new thuist 
Prom out the sinp, the nmch-praised Ki irtan ran 
So strangelv shift nit'n’s lives in little '-pan 


The Sword ( omi s back wiTHOin the 
Scabbard 

When of this wedamg first came tiding', true 
To Bath-stead, then it was that Guclrun knew 
How much of hope had been before that day 
Within liei heart , now, when a cast-away 
Upon the lonely rocks of life, she was 
With nought to help wliate’er might come to pass , 
Deaf, dumb, and blind, long hours she went about 
Her father’s house till folk began to doubt 
If she w'ould ever speak a word again , 

N,iy, scarce vet could she think about her pain, 

Or e’en know what it was, but seemed to face 
Some huge blank wall within a lonelv place 
And Bodli watched her with a burning heart 
Baffldd and beaten back , yet for his part 
Something like hope 'gan flit before his eyes, 


' m 

Hope of some change e'er if new miseries 
Wrapped it about. 

As on a day she went 

Slow-footed through the hall without intent, 
Taking no heed of aught, of Kiartan's name 
She heard one speak, and to her stunned beait 
came 

\ flash of hope and pain, against her will 
Her foot must stay her , and she stood there still. 
And turning round she saw 'vhere Ospak stood, 
And slow ij tapping m a sullen mood 
Unto his brother Thorolf , but they made 
As though they saw her not, and Ospak said 

“ Thou art young, Thorolf,. and thy words are 
vain. 

So it has been, so it shall be again, 

One man shall deem all others made for him, 

And 'neath his greatness shall all fame grow dim ; 
I ill on a day men try if he is man — 

Fh ’ what then falleth — let him, if he can. 

Flay Thor among the mannikins, and cast 
1 he swords aback when he is caught at last/' 

‘ ‘ Hist ’ ” Thorolf said ‘ ' there sister Gudrun 
goes » 

Kiartan has froze her heart up stand we close ’ ” 

7 hen Ospak laughed * ' She will not hear us yet, 
she hath a hope she cannot quite forget, 

I iiat he who twice has flung her love aside, 

Will come some day to claim her as his bnde, 
When he has slain our long-faced champion there i 
(.jtood sooth, the house of Hauskuld waxeih (air, 
We shill have kings in Iceland ere our day 
Is qu. c gone by.” 

Slowly she gat away 

Stung to the heart by those coarse words of hate. 
Wondering withal what new thought lay in wait 
To change her life , she sat her down alone 
And covered up her face, and one by one 
Strove to recall the happy days gone by. 

And wondei ng why they passed so happily , 

While yet none strove for happmess . at last 
She raised her head up and a glance she cast 
Unto the open door, and down the hall 
A streak of sun on Bodli's head did fall 
As he turned round and saw her , then she sand 
Unto herself “ Nay, then, luve i^ not dead 
•^rnce Bodli lives why should I hate him then 
Because he heeded not the shame of men 
.Amidst his love ? but thou, I once called love, 

On whom I flung mv heart, with whom I strove 
For ever, thv weak .neasured love to make 
Equal to mine, what didst thou for my sake? 

Thy soul 15 saved, thy fame is won, aud thou 
Hast a fair damsel's arms about thee noW'— 
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Not mine — and thou art happy Who can tell» 

O lk>dh Thorleikson, but down in hell 
We twain shall love, and love, and love again, 
When the first wave of the eternal pain 
Has Vashed our folly from us, and 1 know 
Why upon earth I loved a weak heart so 
That loved me not, while I was ice to thee, 

O loving lovesome traitor ’’ 

Wearily 

She hung her head with parted lips awhile , 

Silent she sat, 4intil a bitter smile 
Beraocked her face “ Yet if I call thee love. 

And kiss thee with sweet kisses, such as move 
Great men to great deeds, trust me not too much 
But think of honied words and tremulous touch 
As things that slay Jf Kiartan lay there dead, 
How I should love him I ” 

Once more sank her head, 
And long she sat lu silence, till at last 
She heard how Bodli toward her bower passed, 
And rose and met him coldly, w ith no sign 
That anywuse her vexed heart did incline 
To ease the bitter burden that he bore 

Unheeding all, the year moved as before, 

And autumn came again What hearts soe’er 
The younger folk each unto each might btar, 

Olaf and Oswif chose to shut their eyes. 

And close their ears, as peaceful men and wise, 
And make believe that nought amiss there was 
*'lwixt the two houses , so it came to pass 
That Bathstead to the Herdholt feast did go 
At autumn-tide once more at least , and though 
Kiartan was loth enow those folk to face. 

Yet so hard Olaf prayea that he would grace 
His father's house with his great fame, and sit. 

Yet once again while he might look at it, 

A glory to the feast, that lie put by 

His doubts once more, and there with troubled eye 

Noted the twain among the Bathstead crowd. 

And Oswif s ill sons, insolent and loud, 

And turned pale when the words of greeting came 
From out his lips Meanwhile, wi.h shrinking 
shame 

And anxious heart, did Refna gaze upon 
Gudrun’s great beauty, deeming she had won 
A troublous lot , and Kiartan, noting that, 

And how scarce like the mistress there she sat. 

Yet 19 his eves seemed fairer, because love 
Had forged the fear that so her heart did move, 
Grew wroth that still so many memories 
.Must vex his heart, and turn aside his eves 
To Gudrun, the world’s wonder there, w'hose face, 
Now coldly watchful, scanned the busy place 

Men say that at this feast three things betid , 
Whereby the flame the elders deemed well hid, 


Showed through the heap of smouldering It^ and 
^ hate. 

First, when the new>come guests did stand and wajt 
Till they weie marshalled to their seats, the maid 
W’ho did this for the women turned and said 
To Kiartan, “ Who the high-seal fills to-day 
Beside the goodwife?” 

In most bright array 
Stood Gudrun, gazing ever at the bride. 

As though she saw not anything beside , 

And Kiartan noted her, and therewith deemed 
That in her eyes a look of hate there gleamed, 

And saw withal Refna’s soft eyes fall down 
Before hers , then he spake out, with a frown 

“Nay, thou art foolish, damsel who shall sit 
In the best place, if I may deal with it. 

Saving my wife?” But as he said the word, 

The struggling devil so his vexed heart stirred. 
That he must look at Gudrun , then eves met, 
Paler she grew than he had seen her yet, 

Then red as blood , but he waxed wroth and said 

“Ah, wert thou e'en so foolish, then, O maid? 
For such a guest belike we have got here 
As thinketh everything of great or dear. 

Honour, and hearts of men, and women's tears 
Are but for her ' Then tingling took the ears 
Of those that stood thereby , as he strode off, 
Gudrun's cold smile was bitterer than a scoff 
Spoken aloud but Ospak laughed, and said 
In a loud whisper, close to Bodli s head 

“ Nay, thou shalt have to fight for Gudrun yet. 
Even though Refna did the biide-bed get 
He deems our sister may not quench the thought 
Of all the joy she erst to Heidliolt brought. 

Ah, we shall yet see Refna lie a-cold, 
Brolher-in-law, unless thou waxest bold ” 

Such a beginning to the feast there was 

Moreover, the next day it came to pass, 

As folk ere supper sported in the hall, 

That unto her did goodwife Thorgerd call 
The gentle Refna, bidding her as one 
Who well might bid, to do the rich coif on, 

The wonder of the Greeks, the fair queen's gift 
Then Refna reddened, and her eyes did lift 
To Kiartan, e’en as asking him thereof, 

But he spake nought, her soft look might not 
move 

His heart from deep thought , so she went her 
ways, 

Scarce happy 'neath his far-off moodv gaze, , 

And came back glittering like a new-born star, 

And sat upon the dais seen afar 
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Down the dusk hall Then O^pak noted how 
Gudrun turned pale, and he his teeth did show 
Like a crossed hound, and muttered 

' ‘ Past belief. 

As men may deem it, sister, yet a thief 
Asgeir begat , for 'longeth not that gold 
To Bathstead, if the tale be rightly told ? " 

Now Kiartan seemed to v\ake as from a dream, 
When m the torches' flare th it gold did gleam. 
And went across to Refna's side, and said, 

Smiling and whispering “ More I love thy head 
Uncovered, O rnv love, yea, and withal, 

Sharp swords thy helm from out their sheaths may 
call 

Look down there, how the sons of Oswif scowd 
Around poor Bodh's face , the storm doth giowl 
Afar already — nny, na\ , fear thee nought ’ — 

But good 1 d< t iiicd >t thou shouldst know my 
thought ’ 

Sour and sick-hearted Gudi un turned away, 
Noting how Kiartin s hand on Rc fna’s lay, 

^ \nd how thiir cheeks wt re close each unto each 
And Ktfin s eyes th U lo\c did so beseech. 

Her so’t mouth, tremulous with longing sore 
Foi yet more kiS"! long nmt hung before 
Her weary e>es unon that weary night, 

Yea, and till mirth of men was slain >y light 

Hearken once moi the morn the guests should 

go. 

About the stead Kiaitan went to and fro, 

Busied in such things, as his fathei's son, 

For honour s ver\ sake, must set well done , 

And as he ordtitd how tne folk should ride, 

His swoid, “ Til- King's Gift" named, which by 
his side 

Was ever wont to hang upon his bed 
He left awhile, and, when the guests w'ere sped, 
Caane back to seek the same, and found it gone 
Then questioning there was of everyone, 

And mightv trouble , An the Black meanwhile, 

A sturdy house-carle, slipped out with a smile, 

Just as old Olaf to his son 'gan talk 
In such wise 

" Son, hate far abroad will w'alk 
E’en when new-boin, although we nurse it not 
Now mv Ik art ndls me much must be forgot, 

Many words hidden, many sights be seen 
By thine eyes only, son, if I, between 
Death and the end of life shall see thee last , 

And hold thy living hands as life goes past. 

Mine eyes a-waxmg dim wait then, and hope 
Thou shall grow stronger with the world to cope, 
If thou sitt’st dowm with patience, casting not 
Long days and sweet on drawing of a lot 
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Spv h thmgs and more he spake, and Kiartan 
heard 

With kind eyes, if his heart were little stirred. 

But, as they sat and talked thereof, came back, 
Smiling, but panting sorely. An the Black, 

And in his cloak he carried something wrapped, 

"Well," Olaf said, "and what new thing hath 
happed ? " 

“ Soon toid,” said An , "I followed them afar, 
Knowing what thieves those Bathstead skmkers 
are, 

And at the peat moss where the road doth wind 
About the dale, young Thorolf lagged behind , 

I saw him take a something from his cloak, 

And thrust it down just where the stream doth soak 
The softest through the ptat , then swift again 
Ride on so when they might not see me plain, 

O ho, says I, and comes up to the place. 

And here and there I peer with careful face 
Until at last I draw this fan thing forth , 

— A pity though, the scabbard is of worth I 
Clean gone it is ' 

Then from his cloak he drew 
"The King’s Gift " bright and naked Olaf grew 
Joyous thereover, praising An light well. 

But Kiartan 'gan to gloom "Ah, who can tell," 
He muttered, as he took the sword to him, 

" But this sliall end the troublous taje and dim?— 
Well, 1 at least cast not the sheath away , 

Bew ail not ye too much , w'ho have to pay 
Foi pleasure gamed , his niaj the worst hap be, 
Who best can bear the pain and misery." 


The Stealing of the Coip. 

Now howso Olaf bade An hold his peace, 

And Kiartan promised he would nowise cease 
To show a good face to the world on all 
1 hat ’twixt the houses yet might chance to fall. 
Certain it is, that ere long, far and wide 
The tale was known, throughout the country-side; 
Nay, more than this, to Kiartan's ears it came 
That Oswif ’s sons deemed they had cast a shame 
On Herdholt, aud must mock him openly 
And call him " Mire-blade, " i cn when those were by 
Wlio held him of tlie most account , no less 
Kiartan was moved not from his quietness, 

Noi did aught hap 'twixt autumn and Yule-tide; 
Then men at Herdholt busied them to ride 
To Bathstead once again, and Olaf said 

" Wilt thou once more be guided bv my head, 
Son Kiartan, and with brave heart go to face 
The troublous things that wait thee m that place ? '* 
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**WelI/* Ktflttan said, “ if so I deemed, that 
fate 

Minjj^t be turned back of men, or foolish hate 
Die out for lack of fuel, no more N^ould I 
Unto the Bathstead hall-door draw anigh , 

But forasmuch as now I know full well, 

That the same story there shall be to tell 
Whether I go, or whether I refrain, 

Let all be as thou wilt , and yet we twain 
Not oft again, O father, side by side 
Unto this merry-making place shall ride ” 

Then Olaf sighed, as though indeed he knew 
To \rhat an end his latter days now drew 

So now all folk were ready there, but when 
The women came their wavs to meet the men, 

Said Thorgerd unto Refna " Well, this tide 
Thou hast the coif, no doubt, and like a bride 
Hast heart to look midst those whose hearts are 
cold 

To thee and thine ” 

Then Refna did behold 

Thorgerd’s stern face in trembling wise, and said 
Nay, goodwife, what fair cloth may coif my head 
Shall matter little midst the many things 
Men have to talk of rise and fall of kings 
And changes of the world within my chest 
The coif lies " 

“ There,” said Kiartan, “ might it rest 
For thee and me, sweet , yet I mind indeed 
When I, a froward child, aeemed I had need 
Of some sharp glittenng thing, as axe or knife. 

But little would my mother raise up strife 
With me therefor, and even as I w ould 
I cut myself so if she think this good 
I-«t fetch the Queen’s Gift ” 

Refna looked adown 

Shamefaced and puzzled, 1 horgerd with a frown 
Turned upon Kiartan, hut he smiled in turn. 

And said “ Yea, mother let the red gold burn 
Among tire lights at Bathstead , great am I 
E'en as thou deem’st , and men must let pass by 
Their hatred to me, whatso say ibeir hearts , 

Come, open-handed let us play our parts ’ 

So was the coif brought, and once more they 
rode 

Unto''the door of Oswifs fair abode , 

And there they feasted memly enow — 

— Such of them as were fools, or cared not how 
The next week went — and at the highest tid<* 

Of all the feast, sat Refna as a bnde 
Coifed w ith the Queen's Gift , Gudrun stern and 
cold 

Scarce would the tender face of her behold, 

Or cast a look at Kiartan , rather she 
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Did press the hand of Bodli lovingly, 

Softening her face for him alone of all * 

Then would strange tumult on his spirit fall, 
Mingled of pain and uttermost delight 
To think the whole world had so swerved from 
right 

To give him pleasure for a little while. 

Nor durst he look upon his old friend’s smile. 
Who, glad with his own manhood seemed to be 
Once more, once more the brave heart frank and 
free , 

A-S though at last the trouble and the coil 
That wrapped him round, and made him sadly 
toil 

Through weary days, had fallen all clean away, 
And smiling he might meet the bitterest day. 

bo passed the high tide forth unto its end. 

But when at last folk from the place would wend. 
And Refna fam would have tne coif of her 
Whose office was to tend tht women’s gear — 

— Lo, It was gone — then Refna trembled sore, 

And passing through the crowd about the door 
Whispered to Kiartin Ospak stood anigh 
\nd bit his lips, and watchi d her eagt rlv, 

\nd Kiartan with a side-long glance could see 
His colour come and go, and cued 

‘ ‘ Let be , 

Light won, light gone • if still it h ’hove ground, 
Doubt thou not, Refna, it shall vet be found,” 

Folk looked on one another , Thorgerd said, 
Turning on (^udrun " bmall account is made 
Of gre It folk’s gifts, then , I have set n the day 
When Egil s kin a m in or two woual sl.iy 
for things less wortii than tins 

Ht I angry frown 

Gudiuii met calrnlv “ Was the thing his own? 
Then let liim do e en as ht' will with it , 

Small loss it is meihinks for her lo sit 
Without his old love’s gift upon her head ’ ” 

Ere Thorgerd answered, Kiartan cried, and said : 
Come swift to saddle ' Cousin, ride with me, 
Until we turn the hill anign the st'a , 

I fain would speak with thee a word or twain 
That I have striven to think about in vain 
These last days that we met ” 

Bodli flushed red 

And looked adown “So be it then,” he said 
Then stammered and turned pale, and said, “ Enow 
Shall one sword be to-day betwixt us two , 

Take thou the rover’s weapon, O fair wife,” 

She looked on him, her lovely face was rife 
With many thoughts, but Kiartan's kindly gaze 
Seemed to bring back the thoughts of happier days 
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To both of them, and swift away she passed 
Unto her bower , and men were horsed at last, ^ 
And sharp the hoofs upon the hard way rung 
So as into the saddle Kiartan swung, 

He leant toward Ospak, and said mockingly 
“ I love thee — I would not that thou shouldst <he , 
So see me not too oil, because I have 
A plagueijSometimes, that brmgeth to the grave 
Those that come nigh me , live on well and whole I ” 

Then to his face rushed Ospak's envious soul, 
His hand fell on his sword-hilt as he shrank 
Back to the doorw^iy, while the fresh au drank 
Kiartan’s clear laughter, as their company 
Rode Jingling down unto the hoary sea. 

But the last smile from off his face was gone, 
When silent, in a while he rode alone 
With Bodli silent then he said to him 
“Thou seest, Bodli, how we twain must swim 
Adown A strange stream — thou art weaponless 
To-day, and certes bides my sword no less 
Within us scabbard — how long shall it last?" 

Then Bodli cried, “ Until my life is past — 

Shall I take life from thee as well as love^" 

“ Xav,” Kiartan said, “ be not too sure thereof. 
Bethink thee where by thine own d^v'cl t^ ou art 
Betwixt a passionate woman’s hungiv heart, 

And the vile envy of a mgerous fool , 

Doubt not but thou art lulpless, and the tool 
Of thy m id love, and that ill comes from ’ll. 

And as a thing begins, so ends it still — 

— Nay, not to preach to thee I brought thee here, 
Rather to sa> th it tht old nays are dear. 

Despite of all unto m> weaiy hcait 
And now methmks from them a i thee I part 
This dav , not unfoi given, whatsoe’er 
Thou at my hands, or I at thine may bear. 

For I too — shall I guide myself indeed. 

Or rather be so driven by hard need 
That still my hand as in a dream shall be. 

While clearly sees the heart that is in me 
Desnes I may not try to bring to pass? 

So since no more it may be as it w as 
In the past days, w'hen fair and orderly 
The world before our footsteps med to he, 

Now in this welter wherein we are set. 

Lonely and bare of all, deem we not yet 
That each for each these ill days we have made , 
Rather the more let those good words be weighed 
We spake, when truth and love within us burned, 
Before the lesson of our life was learned 
What say’st thou? are the days to come forgiven, 
Shall folk remember less that we have striven, 
Than that we loved, when all the tale i^told?" 


Then long did Bodli Kiartan's face behold, 
Striving for speech, then said, “Why speak*st 
thou so? 

Twice over now I seem my deed to do, 

Twice over strive to wake as from a dream, 

That I, once happy, never real mav deem. 

So vile and bitter is it , may thy sword 
If e'e. we meet be sharper than thy word, 

And make a speedy end of doubt and strife ; 

Feai not to take much from me, taking lifel" 

Still seemed the air filled with his w’ords when he 
Turned back to Bathstead, and the murmuring sea 
Seemed from afar to speak of rest from pam. 

Then on a little knoll he shortened rein, 

And turned about, and looking toward the hill 
Beheld the spear of Kiartan glittering still, 

When all the re<'t of him behind the brow 
Was sunken , but the spear sank quickly now, 

And slowly home withal did Bodli ride. 

E'en as he might the coming end to bide. 


Refna hears Womfn talking. 

So the days wore with nothing new to tell, 

Till spring-tide once more on the country fell, 

Then on a night as Kiartan to his bt tl 
Would go, still Refna sat with bowed-down head 
And stined not, nor a while would speak, when he 
Spake to her in kind words and lovingly , 

At last she lifted up a face, wherein 
bomew hat did trouble upon sorrow w'ln, 

And said 

“ Indeed of all thy grief I knew, 

But dtemed if snll thou saw’st me kind and true, 
Not asking too much, yet not failing aught 
To sh nv that not far off need love be sought, 

If thou shouldst need love— if thou sawest all this, 
Thou w’ouldst not grudge to show me what a bliss 
Thy whole love was, by giving unto me 
As unto one v\ ho loved thee silently. 

Now and again the broken ciumbs thereof 
Alas • I, having tlien no part m love, 

Knew not how nought, nought can allay the soul 
Of that sad thirst, but love untoucl\ed and whole t 
Kinder than e’er I durst have hoped thou art , 
Forgive me then, that yet my craving heart 
Is so unsatisfied , I know that thou 
Art fain to dieam that I am happy now, 

And for that seeming ever do I strive , 

Thy half-love, dearest, keeps me still alive 
To love thee , and I bless it— but at whiles" — 

So far she spake till her weak quivering smiles 
Faded before the bitterness of love. 

Her face changed, and her passion ’gan to move 
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Witbift Jm breast until the sobs came fast, 

And down upon her hands her face she cast, 

And by the pain of tears her heart did gam 
A little respite ; nor might slie refrain 
From weeping yet, when Kiartan's arms she felt 
About her, and for long her fair lips dwelt 
With hungry longing on his Ups, and he 
Spake to her 

‘ ‘ O poor lover, long may we 
Live upon earth, till lover and beloved 
Eaph IS to each, by one desire moved , 

And whereas thou dost say to me, Forgive, 
Forgive me rather » \ short while to live 

Once seemed the longest life of man to me, 
Wherein my love of the old years to see , 

But could I die now, and be born again 
lo-give my whole heart up to ease thy pain, 

A short while w ould 1 choose to live indeed 
But is It not so, sweet, that thou hast need 
To tell me of a thing late seen or heard? 

Surely by some hap thy dear heart is stirred 
From out its wonted quiet , ease thine heart 
And us twain thy fear and grief depart • ** 

She looked up “ Yea, kind love, I thought to 
tell 

Of no great thing that yesterday befell 
Why should I vex thee with it ? Yet thy fame, 

If I must say the word, in question came 
Therein Yet prithee, mark it not too much • ’’ 

He smiled and said “ N ly, be the tidings such 
As mean my death, speak out and hide not aught • " 

Slie sat a little while, as though she thought 
How best to speak, then said “The day being 
good , 

About noon yesterday in peaceful mood 
I wandered bv the brook-side, and at last 
Behind a great grey stone myself I cast, 

And slept, as fate w'ould have it , when I woke 
At first I did but note the murmuring brook, 

But as my hearing and my sight did clear 
The sound of women’s vcnci s did I hear, 

And in the stream two maidens did I s^e, 

Our housefolk, and belike they saw not me, 

Since I lay low adown, and up the stream 
Their faces turned , I fiom a half-sweet dream, 

I know not what, awaked, no sooner heard 
Their first word, than sick-hearted and afeaid 
I grew, the cold and evil world to feel , 

So hard it seemed, love, with my life to deal 

Bitterly clear I saw , as if alone 

And dead, I saw the world , by a grey stone 

Within the shallows, washing linen gear 

They stood , their voices sounded sharp and clear ; 

Half smiles of pleasure and of goodlihead, 


Shone on their faces, as their rough work^ed , 

O God, how bright the world was 1 " 

A flush cams 

Across her face , as stricken by some shame 
She stammered, when she went on “Thus their 
speech, 

Broken amid their work mine ear did reach 
As I woke up to care, for the one said, * 

‘ Yea, certes, now has Kiartan good end made 
Of all his troubles, things go well enow' ’ 

‘ Over well,’ said the other, ' didst thou know ? ’ 

‘ Know what?’ the first one said. ' What knowst 
thou then ? 

‘ Nay, nought e\cept the certain talk of men.’ 

‘ Well, hear I not men too, what wilt thou say?' 
She said, ‘ Men talk tnat this is latter May, 

And Kiartan sitteth still and nought is done 
For the two thefts of Bathstead to atone.’ 

‘ I'ool • ’ saith the first one, ' shall all fall to strife 
For what m no wise maketh worse their life^ ' 
‘Well, well, and w^hat will Rofna say thereto? 
Things had been otherwise a while ago , 

Scarce Kiaitans brother had stripped Gudmn's 
head 

Of what she loved, and vet ’scaped lying dead 
Bv this time Ospak, sure, is safe enow ’ 

‘Ah’’ said the other, ‘ great things snyest thou ’ ’ 
‘True words I speak, when this I say to thee. 

That gild would Giidiun and our Kiartan be 
If lk)dli Thorleikson and Refna lay 
Dead on the earth upon the selfsame day , 

And this from all men’s daily talk I draw , 

Old friends are last to sei>er, saith the saw,’ 

“This was the last word that I heard, O love, 
For from tlie place softly I 'gan to move 
Ere they might see me, and mv feet, well taught 
To know' the homeward way, niy body brought 
Unto my bower , vet scarce I s \w the w-av, 

Rather some place bent ath the sod, where la> 

A few while bones, unnamed, unheeded, while 
Hard by witlim this bower ’twixt word and smile 
Was breast strained unto breast of twain I knew — 
— And needs must part aw'hile, that I might rue 
Mv life, my death, my bitter usele^-s birth 
O Kiartan, over-weary seemed the earth 
Yesterday and to-dav , too hard to bear 
Within thine home to be, and see thee near, 

And think that but for verv kindness thou 
Must wish me dead— thou didst not note me, how 
My face was worn with woe throughout that tide, 
Though most men looked on me— for thou must 
bide 

A weary waiting, and thy woe untold 
Must make thy face at wdiiles seem hard and cold. 
—Ah me ’ forgive me tliat I talk of this I 
Think how my heart ached ’ " 
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For now kiss on kiss 

Did Kiartan shower upon her quivering face. 

Yet, even as their arms did interlace, 

Despite his love and pity, of past years 
He needs must think, of wasted sighs and tears 
And hopes all fallen to nought, and vows undone, 
And many a pleasure from his life seemed gone , 
And sorely his heart smote him for her faith 
So pure and changeless , her love strong as death, 
As kind as God, that nought should satisfy 
Till all the shows of earth had passed her by. 


Kiartan fetches the price of the Coif 
FROM BaTHSTFAD. 

And now a day or two with brooding face 
Did Kiartan go about fio-ii place to place 
And spt alv few won is to any, till one day 
He bade his men see to their war-array, 

For two hours after midnight all and some 
Into the hall to wait his word should come, 

And wiioso blabbed, he said, the cited should uic 
So thitluTw ird in arms that mglii tb,>v drew , 

And Refni trembling hv, while Kiiuan clad 
Ills bodv in the best wai-gt ar he had, 

And through the hangings did she watch the spears, 
And dreadful seemed the laughter to her ears, 

And led the lamps burnt d, is with twi gnt grey 
They mingled then he turned to go awa\, 

And kissed hei as he 

“ Refna, this eve, 

Most hkc, a noble gift shall thou receive , 

Do thou lliy part to meet it with good grace , 

And gather what thou cinst into this phee 
Of fiddleis and of glee-m'm, and with song 
Meet th it good gift th it comes lo lici, tin wrong " 

Now Refna durst not ask, What wilt thou then, 
And w'hither go to-night these all aimed men? 
Because she dt cined she knew what woid it was 
That all this cla-^h of arms had brought to pass. 
And sick at heai t she grt w to think thereof, 

And with hei fait white aims made strong by love 
She clung to Km tan, but he drew hei hold 
With gentle hands from off the mail rings cold, 
And kissed hci sweet mouth opened now to speak, 
And gat him gone , and she fell b 'ck all weak 
Upon her bed and lying theie alont , 

Saw how his wai-gcar in the bright light shone. 
And heard his cheery voice as he cried loud, 

*' To Bathstead, ho ' " and then the noisv crowd 
Passed clashing fiom the hall, and nothing there 
Withm a little wnile might Refna hear 
But the dawn’s noises, and the loiteiing tread 
Of some maid getting slowly back to bed , 

So there she lay alone in grief and fear, 
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But h pe's fresh voice shuddering she needs must 
hear 

Whispering wild words, yet sweet, of chance and 
crime, 

Telhng the wondrous ways of slowfoot time. 

But now at Bathstead ere they rose that mom, 
Men deemed they heard the winding of a horn. 
And, ninning straightway to liie door, could see 
About the t a goodly company, 

And there wen Olaf’s sons with ‘^’xty men 
Besetting everv gate and door , but when 
1 he men of Hath^^tead were all armed and went 
Unto the door, they saw a gay-striped tent 
Just raised upon the slope-side 'gainst the hall 
And aimed men round about it , one man, tall 
Beyond his fellows, stood some yards more near 
The hall-door, leaning on a pennoned spear. 

Clad in a glittering mail-coat, with a shield 
About his neck, vvhe re, on a golden field 
Ihe holy Rood of (lod was painted fair , 

From ’neath his gildtd luim his golden hair 
bell waving down, but hidden were his eves 
By the wide brim then did great fear arise 
Within their hearts, despite their fiery hate. 

Because they kntw that now at last, if late, 

W as Kiartan’s miglit aroused and m the field. 

But none the less little would Ospak yield 
To any fear , before the rest he strode, 

Ana cried aloud 

" Within this fair abode 
Has been thy place, O Kiartan Olafson, 

And not without , what ill deed hast thou done 
That father Osvvif has forbidden thee 
1 hine honoured seat where it was wont to be ? *' 

Ihe tall man moved not, but a deep voice came, 
from 'neath his helm “Thou art light wise to 
name 

A hidden head , grow wiser ! sick am I, 

And somewhat deadly now to come anii;h ; 

My sword has lost its scabbard 'gain'-t my will, 
Beware then, for its naked edge may kill * " 

Then Ospak raised the spear m his right hand 
And shook it, but the tall man forth did stand 
And pushed his helm aback and showed the face 
Of Kiartan, and across the gra-^y space 
Cried mighuly Be wise, and get ye back • 

Of fighting one day shall ye have small lack ; 

But now bew'are, because my father’s sons 
Have sworn to spare no man of you, if once 
A drop of blood is spilt * Come ye not forth 
Until I bid you, if of any wprth * , * 

Ye hold your lives , and meantime for the sake 
Of what I had and have not, I will take 
My due from mead and byre.” 
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And therewithal 

He let his helm down o’er his visage fall, 

And turned back toward the tent. Back shrank 

'j 

again, 

Cowed into sullen rage, the Bathstead men. 

And armed but helpless there within the hall 
Silent they sat, hearkening the raiders call 
The cattle o’er the meads : in high-seat there 
Sat Bodli, but his visage worn with care 
Of the past days, was sad, but calm and soft. 

As if he thought of gentle things, though oft 
Fierce eyes would scowl upon his dreamy face 
Unnoted of him , in that dreary place 
He seemed h^e some dead king, condemned in 
hell 

For his one sin among such men to dwell 
As for their wickedness he hated most 
Ere righteous ways and life and all were lost 

And in meantime, 't^Mxt silent trembling bower 
And Silent cursing haU, hour after hour 
Did Gudrun pace with restless feet, and heart 
Betwixt two nameless miseries torn apart, 

Whence cold despair was being v\ell fashioned now 
And Oswif sat apart with wrinkled brow , 

Unnoted in that house of grief and wrong 
But midst their shame, from outside, laugh and 
song 

(>me loud and louder, mingled with the clank 
Of mead-horns , the feast’s ciamour never sank 
Till mid-day was well past , then quieter 
It grew without, and yet they still might hear 
Lowing of neat and men’s shouts Then a voice 
Cried from the slope-sule . 

“ Bathstead men, rejoice 
That ye no autumn-feast need hold this year, 

For certes else should ye find victuals dear 
And hard to come by ’ Oswif’s sons, come out, 

* Unarmed and peaceable, and have no doubt 
Of hurt from us • ” 

They stirred not for a space , 
Then cried the voice “Lives none within the 
place ^ 

Are ye all dead of fear ’ Come out, I say, 

Else o’er your roof the red cock crows to-day ? ” 

Then Ospak, cursing, on the pavement cast 
His shield and spear, and toward the doorway 
t passed, 

And m likewise the others one by one, 

Till Bodh and Gudrun were left alone 

And then she said, “ And thou— wilt thou not go? 

Knowst thou the name of him who shames us so ? " 

I, * 

“Yea, yea, I know it ^ Bodh cned , “ farewell ! 
Of me, too, shall there be a tale to tell : 

I shall go forth but not without my sword." 


He drew the thing he named with that la^iS<4^ord, 
And ran unto the door ; against the wall 
There stood the sons of Oswif, stout and tall. 
Foaming, but helpless m his saddle now 
Sat Kiartan, unhelmed, his bright hair a-glow 
With the May sun. His brethren stood around 
Beside their horses, and a mighty sound * 
Came from the herd of neat that thronged the way 
Beneath the hill-side , spears with pennons gay 
Glittered about them in the sunlight fair. 

For Kiartan’s company was gathered there 
Ready to set forth 

So there Bodh stood 

One moment, thinking that the world was good, 
Though not for nim , then he cried out “ O thou, 
Thou son of Olal, come and meet me now, 

For long have I been w'eary of the c.irth , 

And now to me but one tiling seems of worth 
That 1 should win death oi such hands as thine.’ 

llien in the sunlight did the ought steel shine 
And Kiai tan’s brethren soon had ended all, 

For Bodh ran forth , >et heard Kiart in call 
Across tht clash of arms “ Xav, point nor edge 
His blood shall redaen not , make ye a hedge 
Of your strong shields and thrust him back again, 
Since he knows not that ail his might is vain, 

E’en to win death , live, fostei -brother, yet, 

And get, despite of all, what thou mavst get 
Of joy and honour 

Midway, Bodh stayed, 

And in his hand he poised the heavy blade 
As lie would cast it from him, slowly men 
Did he give back face foremost from the men, 

Till in the doorwav once again ht stood. * 

Then Kiartan said “Yea, cousin, it is good, 

If thou must die bv me, that thou shouldst 
bide 

Some noble fight, some glorious reaping-tide, 
Where each of each fair fame at least may gem — 
God grant a little bliss ere that last pain ! — 

But hearken, thievisii sons of a wise man * 

Be taught, ye blustering fools, if yc'i ye can < 

From Yule nil now I g.ive you, a long day, 

1 o pay the debt that needs was ye must pay , 
Twice told I take it now, and leave behind 
What shall seem shame indeed to most men's 
mind 

— This is my bridal gift, think well of it , 

In your own fields it waxed, while ye did sit 
Plotting across the meadborns Now take heed 
That oft henceforth vour manhood shall ye need 
If y« would live in peace Blow loud and clear, 

O horns, for Refna waiteth for us there, 

And merry shall we be to-mght ii> hall 
What things soever afterwards may fall ! " 
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Still Bodli stood with drawn sword in the door, 
While midst the clang of arms and horn’s lord 
roar 

He saw the herd move up the dusty road ; 

He saw how Kiartan for a while abode 
Behind the rest, and stared at the grey stead 
Whose roof so often had been o’er his head , 

He saw him turn, and well might deem he sighed, 
Then muttered he, “ Vh, would God I had died 
By thee to-day ' ” and sheathed his sword, and then 
Was hustled bv the sullen bafflevi men 
Who shouMered pasr him back into the hall, 

Who heeded him just as they did the wall 

Past which they rubbed , but with the last of these 

He went m, casting by all hope of peace 

But Rjfna looking from the Herdholt knoll 
That evening, saw e dust-cloud upward roll 
And move toward H( rdholt, and her heart beat 
fast 

When from the midst thereof bright spear-heads 
passed, 

And then men’s helms, and then the giiaided herd , 
And she bethought her of her mate’s last W'ord, 
And bade the women in thoir best array. 

And minstrels, -.t ind on either side the way 
To greet the new -comers, w'hose horns blew loud 
Close by the garth i ow , w hih the beaSts 'gar crowd 
About the garth gate , so, lh< gate passed nrough, 
Over the homcfield toward the wall the\ drew. 
Tended bN giv-clad nu i - it arms, who wore 
About their helms f ui ll<nv«.rs that B.ithstead bore, 
While of the beasts, d:iarp horn and curl-browed 
head, 

And dew lapped neck were well begarlanded 
Then from the clo‘;e loud jojful cries arose, 

Tinkle of harps, sharp noise of fiddle-bows, 

And all along the line then; ran a shout 
Therewith old Olaf to the door came out, 

And saw his sons swift from the cattle ride, 

Till Kiartan leapt adown by Refna’s side 
And cast his arms about her, and 'gaii cr\ 

“ Now IS the Queen’s Gift paid for fittingly , 

For these are thine, e’en as my hand ind sword, 
To put from thee all care, and every word 
That gnevts thee, sweet O love, f-ut I am gay I 
Sure a fair life begin neth from to-day » ” 

She gazed at him, <ind knew not why her heart 
Scarce m that joyous sc^ne might play its part — 
Why It was not enough — these words of lo\e, 

His bright fair face her longing eyes above 
Yet with a loving cry she hid her face 
Upon his breast. 

Vhereat did Olaf gaze 

And muttered low “ A goodly price in sooth 
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‘ ♦ 

rctf a girl .0 coif 1 but yei, fat Kiartan’s ybuth, 

For Ws fair hope and glory, and increaae 
Of good deeds, and mine own old age of peace. 
Not too much, not too much ! Ah, woe is me 
That I should live these latter days to see ! ” 

Thorhalla tells of Kiartan’s Comings 
AND Goings 

What should tiu" next move in the strange game 
be? 

Kiartan rode through the country carelessly 
With few behind him, but nought hitherto 
Th#' sons of Oswif durst against him do. 

While he his hand withheld not utterly 
From them , so dpubtful did the days go by 

And Gudrun ? Ah, the black spot in her heart 
That rose when first she knew that one had part 
In Kiartan’s life, and ever grccater grew, ^ 

When of his love toward this new love she Knew, 
Now at the last, when over sure she felt 
That she no longer in his memory dwelt, 
O’erspread her lift, till from the foiled desire 
Cast back upon her heart, there sprang a fire 
Of very hate true was it, that at first 
Bodli, heiself, and all around she cursed 
Rather than Kiartan — Well, what will you have 
That was ere liope had sunk into liis grave, 

While vet some pleasuie clung round Kiartan’* 
name 

Then came the feast at Herdholt , then the shame 
About the coif, and fear of shame again, 

And many i talc told to make over plain 
His love foi Retna , then the evil hour, 

When she within the daiksomc hall must cower * 
Amongst lier trtmbhng biethren then, when she 
Had looked at least a noble death to see, 

Of one who loved her, Kiartan sent him back 
A baffled man, as who all might did lack, 

Yea, even the mignt to die , still, at each turn 
Afiesh this vveaiy lesson must she lefarn , 

With the wrong-doer-3 hast thou taken part, 

Live then, and die with them, for thy love’s jfieart 
Is now no more for thee ^ still everywhere 
Did Kiartan’s image meet her , the warm air 
Of summer seemed'’but sent her fiom his hand, 

T he sea that beat the tiorders of tlic land ^ 

Still S"eined ’o bear his fame unto fier feet ; 

All summer sights and sounds, and odours sweet. 
Were heavy with his memory no least way 
To ’scape from thought of him from day to day. 
Withal, the sight of faces dull with hate 
Of that same man, on every step did wait* 

Familiar grew the muttering sullen voice 
Of those who in no goodhap could rejoice, 

Until the very thought and hope of strife. 
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The use of hale, must grow to be her life. 

And shaped therefrom a dreadful longing rose, 
That some fell end the weary way would close, 
tjnto herself she scarce durst whisper what 

Now on a day three of her brothers sat 
Within the hall, and talked, and she stood by 
Hearkening their eager speech most wearily 
“ The gabbling crone Thorhalla has just been," 
Said Ospak , ‘ ‘ and whom think you she has 
seen?” 

“ Nay, by thy scowl I know well,” Thorolf said , 
** Twas Kiartan Olafson, upon my head ” 

“Well, Thorolf, thou grow'st wise — nov\, said 
the crone, * 

That in her life she ne’er saw such an one 
As Kiartan looked , a loving maiden’s dream 
Of^ great king, she said, the man did seem 
*Well,’ said I, ‘and how long then will it list?* 

* Ah,' said the crone, ‘ till after ye are passed , 
Why, the whole country-side is ring.ng now 
With this, that ve had best be wise and bow 
Before him humbly, since most kind is he , 

Kind,' savs the crone, ‘ certf's he was to me ’ 
‘Well, well,' says 1 ‘but these are fools’ words 

lieie ' 

* Nay, let me speak,’ she savs, ‘for he will fare 
Unto the west to Knoll , this know I well. 

Because to him therewith I needs must tell 

Of one w'ho owed me half a maik thereb\ 

Well, goody, says he, I sliall pass anigh, 

And I will fetch it for thee — lo, how kind ' ’ 

“ Now may God strike the gabbling idiot blind » ” 
Said Thorolf. “ Nay,” said Ospak, ” not so wise 
Ihou gi owest now , rather, God keep her eyes ’ 
Tidings she told me, saying he would bide 
For just three days at Knoll, and thence will ride 
Through Swinedale home, close here, nor like 
that he 

Will ride by us with a grtat company, 

Say two at most -good luck go with his pride. 
Whereby so fair a chance doth us betide ' — 

Bodli shall lead or die ” 

Tlien Gudrun turned 

Sick-hearted from them , how her longing burned 
Withiin her heart • ah, if he died not now. 

How might she tell whereto his hate would grow? 
Yet a strange hope that longing shot across 
As she got thinking what>would be the loss 
If Bodii fell 'neath Kiartan’s hand That day, 
Like years long told, past Gudrun wore away, 

She knew not how , but when the next day came 
She cried aloud, “The same, ah, still the same, 
Shall every day be, now that he is dead ! ” 


She started as she heard her voice, her heacL 
Seemed filled with flame she crawled tlfhto her 
bower 

And at her mirrored fac<? hour after hour 
She stared, and wondered what she really u'as, 

The once-loved thing o’er which his lips would pass 
Her feet grew heavy at the end of day. 

Her heart grew faint, upon her bed she lay 
Moveless for many an hour, until the sun 
Told her that now the last day was begun ; 

Then she arose as one might m a dream 
To clothe herself, till a great cloud did seem 
To draw' away from her , as in bright hell, 

Sunless but shadowless she saw full well 
Her life that was and would be, now she knew 
The deed unmasked that suninier day should do 
And then she gnashed her teeth and tore her h iir. 
And beat her breast, nor lightened thus despaii, 

As over and over the sweet name s she told 
Whereby he called her in the davs of old , 

And then she thought of Retna’s longing eyes, 

A.nd to her face a dreadful smile did rise 
That died .amidst its biith, as hack again 
Her thoughts went to the tender longing pain 
She once had deemed a sw'eet fair day would end , 
\nd therewith such an agon) did rend 
Her body and soul, that all things she forgat 
Amidst of It , upon the bed she sat 
Rigid and stark, and dec med she shrieked, yet 
made 

No sound indeed , but slowlv now did fade 
All will awav from her, until the sun 
Risen highei , on her moveless body shone. 

And as a smitten thing beneath its stroke 
She shrank and started, and awhile awoke 
To hear the tramp of men about the h ill 
Then did a hand upon the panel f.ill , 

And in her very soul she heard the iing 
Oi weipons pulled adown, and e\eiv thing, 

V<a, even pain, wis de.id a little space 

At last she woke to see the haggard face 
Of Bodli o’er her own “ I go,’ he said, 

“ Would God that thou mayst hear of me as dead 
Ere the sun sets to-day ” 

She passed her hand 
Across her eyes, as he in arms did stand 
Before her there, and stand but answered not, 

As though indeed his face were clean foigot , 

Yet her face quickened as his eyes she saw 
So full of ruth yet nigher lo her draw 
She shrank aback, but theiewith suddenly 
A thought smote through her, w'lth an angrv cry 
She sprang up from the bed, naked and white, 

HtT gold hair glittering in the sunshine bright 
That flooded all the place , his*arm she caught 
And stared into his eyes 
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What is thy thought? 

She said, why goest thou with these murderous 
men? 

Ah ! dost thou think thou yet mayst save him then ? 
Ah ! dost thou think that thou mayst still be kind 
To every one, fool as thou art and blind. 

Yet work thy wicked will to pleasure thee ? ’’ 

Across her passion he began to see 
That now she doubled him , he muttered low 
“ The work of tliese my hands what man can know? 
And yet at least the end shall be to-day ’ 

Slie fell aback nor noted more, but lay 
AH huddled up upon the bed, her hair 
O'er her white body scattered here and there, 

And as he gazed on her he saw she wept, 

And a wild passion o’er his heart there swept, 

And twice lie stretched his arms out, to embrace 
His curse and his delight, twice turned his face 
Unto the door that led unto the hall, 

Then with a cry upon her did he fall 

And, sobbing, strained her to his mail-clad breast, 

And to her wnthen lips his lips he pressed, 

And moaned o'er her wet cheeks, and kissed her 
eyes 

That knew him not , till in his heart 'gan rise, 

Now' at the last, a glory in his shame, 

A pride to take the whole world’s bitter blame , 
And like a god he felt, though well he cV 3med 
That to an end at last his dream was dreamed 
And she, she knc w him not, her arms fell down 
Awav from him, lioi drawn mouth and set frown 
Wtie not for him, she did not shrink from him. 

She turned not round to cuise or bless, when dim 
Slie 1 IV before his burning eves once more, 

Her long hair gilding tiie white bed-clothes o’er, 

\s midst low restless mo.ining there she tossed 
Wildly he cried " Oh, Gudrun, thou hast lost. 
But look on me for I have never won * ” 

1 hen from the place he rushed, and witli the sun 
Burst into the dusk hall, a stream of hgi»t, 

Neatli Ills dark hair, his face so strange and white 
That a dead man dragged up into the day 
Bv wizard's arts he seemed to be, and they 
Who waited armed there, and the list cup drank, 
Lookffi cav.h at each, and from his presence shrank. 

For there were gathered now the murderous 
band, 

Long to be cursed thereafter through the land, 
Gudnm’s hve brethren, and three stout men more. 
Then Ospak ciied, “ Soon shall our shame be o’er, 
And thou and we shall be great men and famed, 
And Hathstead free , come now, since thou art 
named 

Our leader, husband of Gudrun, lead forth I 
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For this day shall be called a dfay of worth, 

By those that tell thciTtory of our house.” 

Flushed were the men, and fierce and boisterous. 
And Bodli trembled m his helpless rage 
To be among them, but his sin’s strong cage 
Was strait and strong about him with no word 
He girt to him the rover's deadly sword, 

And did his helm on and so forth they wend 
Through the bright morn to bring about the end, 

Thf Slaying of Kiartan Olafson 

Now Kiartan rode from Knoll betimes that day, 
And goodman Thorkel brought him on the way 
^\lth twelve men more, and therewithal they ride 
Fast from the west, but where the pass grew wide 
And opened into Swinedale, Kiartan stayed 
His companv, and unto Ihorkel said, 

“ Thanks have thou, goodman, for thy following ; 
Now get thee back, I ft ar not anything 
’1 vvixt this and Herdholt ” 

“Well,” the goodman said, 
“Time enow is there yet to be waylaid 
Ere thou art safe at home , let us ride on ” 

“Nay,” Kiaitan said, “the thing shall not be 
done, 

All men of heart will sav that heart I lack, 

If I must ha\e an arm\ at m)' back 
Wheie’er I go, for fear of Oswif's sons 
Fare thee well, goodman, get thee back at once f 
And therewithal take this to comfort thee, 

That Bodli yet is scarce mine enemv, 

And holds aback those brethren , wot ye well, 

Too strange a story would it be to tell, 

If these should overcome my father’s son. 

Besides, without thte I ride not alone,” 

So back the goodman turned, misdoubting 
though, 

In spite of all how yet the day w'ould go, 

And up the da’e rode Kiartan An the Black, 

The man who erst the stolen sword brought back, 
W’as with him there, and one named Thorann, 

As slowly now the midway dale they win. 

Now, as I find it written in my tale, 

Then' went that morn a goodman of the dale. 
About those bents his mares and foals to see. 

His herckman with him , these saw presently 
Up from the east the men of Bathstead nde, 

And take their stand along a streamlet side 
Deep sunken m a hollow, where the mouth 
Of the stfaut pass turns somewhat to the south, 
From out the dale , now, since the men they knew 
Much they misdoubted what these came to do ; 
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Idt m\m they turned them from the sunken stream, 
^nd saw the sun on other weapons gleam, 

And three men armed come riding from the west ; 
nd when they knew the tallest and the best 
or Kiartan Olafson, therewith no more 
They doubted aught. 

1 hen said the herdsman ** Sore 
The troubles are that on the country-side 
Shall fall, if this same meeting shall betide , 

He IS a great chief , let us warn him then * ” 

“Yea, yea ’ ” his master said, “ and all such men 
As fate leads unto death, that we may be 
'TsMXt the tv\o millstones ground nght merrily, 
And cursed as we crv out * thou art a fool, 

Who needs must be the beaker and the stool 
For great men’s use , emptied of joys of life 
For other's joy, then kicked by in the strife 
When they are drunken , come, beside the way, 
Let us lie close to see the merry plav ’ 

For such a swordsman as is Kiartan, we 
Shall scarce behold on this side of the sea , 

And heavy odds he hath against him too 

These aie great men — good, let them hack and hew 

Their noble bodies lor our pooi delight ’ " 

So down the bent th<*y slipped, and as they might 
Lurked by the road, and thus they tell their tale 

Ere Kiartan reached the strait place of the 
dale, 

High up upon the brook-bank Bodli lay, 

So that his helm was just seen from the way , 

Then Ospak went to him, and clear they heard 
Across the load his rough and threatening word 
‘ ‘ What dost thou here ^ thou hast bethought thee 
, then 

To warn thy friend that here lurk all-armed men. 
Thou know'est Gudrun’s mind — or knowst it not, 
But knowst that wc within a trap have got 
Thee and the curbed wretch, the proud Mire-blade, 
The Thief, the King’s-pimp, Ibe w'hite Herdholt 
maid. 

Come, sister’s husband, get thee lower down ' ” 

The foam flew from the lips of the fierce clown 
As thus he spake, but Bodli rose and said 
“Thinkst thou I armed because I was afraid 
Of thee and tnine this mom ? If thou knewst well 
Of, love or honour, somewhat might 1 tell 
Why I am here with thee — If will 1 have, 

Kiartan, who was my friend, this day to save, 
Bethink thee I might do it otherwise 
Than e’en by showing what m ambush lies I 
— How if I stood beside him ? " 

** Dowm with thee 

And hold thy peace ' or he will hear and see.'' 


For so it was that Kiartan drew so near^ 

That now the herd their clinking bits might hear, 
Borne down upon the light wind on he came, 
Singing an old song made in Odin’s fame, 

Merry and careless on that sunny morn , 

When suddenly out rang the Bathstead horn, 

And sharply he drew rein, and looked around , ^ 

Then did the luikers from the gully bound 
And made on toward them, and down leapt all 
tnree, 

.A.nd Ki.irt.iii glanced around, and speedily 
Led toward a rock that was beside the way, 

And there they shifted them to stand at bay. 

Most noble then looked Kiartan, said the^herd, 
Nor ever saw I any leas afeard , 

Yet, when his watchful eve on Bodli fell, 

\ change came oer him, thit were hard to tell. 

But that he dropped his hands at first, as one 
Who thinks that all is over now and done , 

Yet, says the neatherd, soon his brows did clear, 
And from his strong hand whistled forth his spear, 
And down fell Thorolf clattering on the road 
He cued, “ Down goes the thief l^ieneath his load, 
One man stuick off the tale ' I have he.ird tell 
Of such as dealt with more and came off well ” 

Silence a space but for the mail rings , then 
Over the dusty road on rushed those men , 

\nd, says the herd, there saw I for a space 
C onfused gleam of swords about that place, 

And from their clatter now and then did come 
Sharp cry, or groan, or panting shout, as home 
Went point or edge but pale as death one stood, 
Witn sheathed sw'ord, looking on the clashing 
wood, 

\nd that was Bodli 1 horleikson Ihcn came 
A lull a little space in that \s ild gaiiit 
The Bathstead men drew oft, and still the three 
Stood there scarce hurt as far as I could see , 

But of the Bathstead men I deem some bled, 
Though all stood firm , then Ospak cr ed and 
said 

“O Bodli, what thing wilt thou propliesy 
For us, since like a stei thou standest bv 
And see’st thine house beat back> well then for 
thee 

Will I be wise, foretelling what shall be — 

A cold bed, and a shamed board, shall tiiou have, 
Yea, and ere many days a chased dog’s grave, 

If thou bnngst home to-day a bloodless sword ' ” 

But yet for all that answered he no word, 

But stood as made of iron , though the breeze 
Blew his long black hair round his cheek-pieces 
And fanned his scarlet kirtle. 
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Another cned, “ *f Bodli so shall choose, 

Let him deal with us when this man is sl^ir 
Then stoutly to the game they gat again 
And played awhile, ^nd now withal I saw ** 

That rather did the sons of Oswif draw 
1 oward Thorann and An, until the first, 

From midst the knot of those onsetters burst, 

And ran off west, followed by two stout men. 

Not Oswifs sons , and An the Black fell then 
Wounded to death, I deemed, but over him 
Fell Giidlaug, Oswif’s nephew, with a limb 
Shorn off by Kiarran’s sw'ord then once again 
There came a short lull in the iron ram , 

And then the four fell on him furiously 
Awhile, then gave aback, and I could see 
The noble Kiart.in, with his mail-coat rent, 

Hi': shield hung low adown, his sword-blade bent, 
Panting for b^'ealh, but still w'lthout a wound. 

While as a man by some strong spell fast bound, 
Without a will for aught, did Bodli stand, 

Nor once cast eves on the wavlayers’ band. 

Nor once glanced round at Kiartan, but stared still 
Upon the gretn side of the grassy hill 
Over against him, e’en as he did deem 
It yet might yawn as in a dreadful dream, 

And from its bowels give some marvel birth, 

Thit m a ghostly wise should change earth, 
And make that diy nought But as there he stood 
Ospak raised up his hand, all red with blood, 

And smote him on the fa«^e, and cried 

“ Go home, 

Half-hearttd traitor, e’en as thou hast come, 

And bear niv blood to (ludrun ' ” 

Still no word 

Game from his pale lips, and the rover's sword 
Abode within the scabbard Ospak said, 

‘ ‘ O lover , art thou grow n too full of dread 
To look him in the face whom thou fearedst not 
To cozen of the f.ur thing he had got ^ 

O faint-heart thief of love whv drawest thou back. 
When all the love thou erst so sore didst lack 
With one stroke thou nnnst win?” 

He did not hear. 

Or seemed to hear not , but now loud and clear 
Kiartan cried out his name from that high place, 
And at the first sound Bodli turned his face 
This way and that, in puzzled hapless wise, 

Till ’twixt the spears his eyes met Kiartan ’s eyes , 
Then his mouth quivered, and he w nthed aside, 
And with his mail-clad hands his face did hide. 
And trembled like one palsv-struck, while high 
Over the doubtful field did Kiartan cry 

“ Yea, thev are right ’ be not so hardly moved, 
O kinsman, foster-brother, friend beloved 
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Orihr dd days, MfVd well now I 

Come Higher, come, tbatthou my face mayst know. 
Then draw thy sword and thrust from off the earth 
The fool that so hath spoilt thy days of mirth. 

Win long lone da>s of love by Gudrun's side t 
My life IS spoilt, why longer do I bide 
To vex thee, friend ? — stnke then for happy life I 
I said thou mightst not gaze upon the strife 
Far off, bethink thee then, who sits at home 
And waits thee, Gudrun, mine own love, annu come. 
Come, for the midday sun is over bright. 

And I am wearying for the restful mgbt ! ” 

And now had Bodli dropped his hands adown. 
And shown his face all drawn into a frown 
Of doubt and shame , his hand was on his sword. 
Even ere Kiartan spake that latest word , 

Still trembling, now he drew it from its sheath, 

And the bright sun ran down the fated death, 

And e’en the sons of Oswif shuddered now. 

As with wild eyes and heavy steps and slow 
He turned toward Kiartan , beat the heart m me 
Till I might scarce breatlie, for I looked to see 
A dreadful game , the wind of that midday 
Beat ’gainst the hill-sides , a hound far away 
Barked by some homestead’s door , the grey ewe's 
bleat 

Sounded nearby , but that dull sound of feet, 

And the thin tinkling of the mail-coat rings 
Drowned in my ears the sound of other things, 

As less and less the space betwixt them grew ; 

1 shut my eyes as one the end who knew, 

But straight, perforce, I opened them again 
Woe worth the vviiilc ’ 

As one who looks m vam 

For help, looked Kiartan round , then raised his 
shield, 

And poised his sword as though he ne’er would 
yield 

E’en when the earth was sinking , yet a while. 

And o’er his face there came a quivenng smile. 

As into Bodli’s dreadful face he gazed , 

Then my heart sank within me, as all dazed, 

I saw the flash of swords that never met, 

And heaid how Kiaitan cried 

“ All, better yet 

For me to die than live on even so ’ 

Alas * fnend, do the deed that ihou must do > 

Oh, lonely death ’ — farewtll, faiewell, farewell ! ’ 

* 

And clattering on the road his weapons fell, 

And almost ere they touched the bloody dust, 

Into his shieldless side the sword was thrust, 

And I, who could not turn my eyes awayf 
Beheld him fall, and shneked as there I lay, 

And yet none noted me , but Bodli flung 
Himself upon the earth, and o’er him hung. 
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Th«i raised head, and laid it on his knee, 

And cned ; ' 

Alas ! what have I done to thee^ 
Was4t for this deed, then, that I was born ? 

Was this the end I looked for on this morn ? 

I said, To-day I die, to-day I die, 

And folk will say» an ill deed, certainly, 

He did, but living had small joy of it, 

And quickly from him did his weak life flit— 
Where was thy noble sword I looked to take 
Here in my breast, and die for Gudrun’s sake. 

And for thy sake— O friend, am I forgot? 

Speak yet a word • ” 

But Kiartan answered not, 
And Bodli said, " Wilt thou not then forgive’ 
Think of the days I yet may have to live 
Of hard life'” 

Therewith Kiartan oped his eyes, 
And strove to turn about as if to rise, 

And could not, but gazed hard on Bodli's face, 
And gasped out, as his eyes began to glaze 

*' Farewell, thou joyous life beneath the sun, 
Thou foolish wasted gitt — farewell, (iudrun ' ” 

And thep on Bodli’s breast back fell his head. 

He strove to take his hand, and he was dead 

Then was there silence a long while, well-nigh 
We heard each other breathe, till quietly 
At last the slayer from the slam arose. 

And took his sword, and sheathed it, and to those 
Four sons of Oswif, e’en as one he spake 
Who had good right the rule o’er them to take 

“ Here have we laid to earth a mighty one 
And iherein no great deed, forsooth, have done. 
Since his great heart o’ercame him, not my sword , 
And what hereafter may be our rew'ard 
For this, I know not lie that lieih here 
By many a man in life was held right dear. 

As well as by the man who was his Iriend, 

And brought his life and lu\e to bitter end , 

And since I am the leader of this band 
Of man-slayers, do after my command. 

Go ye to Bathstead, name me everywhere 
The slayer of Kiartan OUfson, send here 
Folk who shall bear the body to our stead , 

And then let each man of y ou hide his head. 

For ye shall find it hard from this ill day 
To IcQep your lives here, meanwhile, will I stay, 
Nor think myself yet utterly alone 

Then home turned Oswif’s sons, and they being 
gone. 

We slunk away, and looking from the hill 
We saw how Bodh Thorleikson stood still 
In that same place, nor yet had faced the slam. 
And so we gat unto our place again. 
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So told the herd, time long agone, the tale 
Of that sad fight within the grey-sloped vale. 

Kiartan brought dead to Bathstead. 

Men say that those who went the corpse to bring 
To Bathstead thence, found Bodli muttering 
Over the white face turned up to the sky, 

Nor did he heed them as they drew anigh, 
Therefore they stood by him, and heard him say 

“ Perchance it is that thou art far away 
From us already , caring nought at all 
For what in after days to us may fall — 

— O piteous, piteous ' — yet perchance it is 
That thou, though entering on thy life of bliss, 
The meed of thy great heart, yet art anear. 

And somewhat of my feeble voice canst hear , 

Then scarce for paidon will I pray thee, friend. 
Since thus our love is brought unto no end, 

But rather now, inaeed, begins anew , 

Yet since a long time past nought good or true 
My lips might utter, let me speak to thee, 

If so It really is that thou art fiee, 

At peace and happy past the golden gate ; 

That time is dead for thee, and thou mayst wait 
A thousand years for her and deem it nought 

0 dead friend, in my heart there springs a thought 

1 hat, since with thy last breath thou spak’st her 

name, 

And since thou knowest now how longing came 
Into my soul, thou wilt forgive me yet 
That time of times, when in my heart first met 
Anger against thee, with the sweet sweet love 
Wherewith my old dull life of habit strove 
So weakly and so vainly — didst thou quite 
Know all the value of that dear delight 
As I did’ Kiartan, she is changed to thee ; 

Yea, and since hope is dead changed too to me, 
What shall we do, if, each of each forgiven, 

We three shall meet at last in that fair heaven 
The new faith tells of? 'I hee and God 1 pray 
Impute It not for sin to me to-dav, 

If no thought I can shape thereof but this 

0 friend, O friend, when thee I meet in bliss. 

Wilt thou not give my love Gudrun to me, 

Since now indeed thine eyes made clear can see 
lhat I of all the world must love her most ?” 

Then his voice sank so that his words were lost 
A little while , then once again he spake. 

As one who from a lovesome dream doth wake . 

“ Alas • I speak of heaven who am ip hell I 

1 speak of change of days, who know full well 
How hopeless now is change from misery : 

I speak of lime destroyed, when unto me 
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Shall th^ world's minutes be as lapse ot years ; 

1 speak of love who know how my life bears 
The bitter hate* which I must face to-day — 

I speak of thee, and kqow thee passed away. 

Ne'er to come back to help or pity me,” 

Therewith he looked up, and those folk did sec, 
And rose up to his feet, and with strange eyes 
That seemed to see nought, slunk in shamefast 
wise, 

Silent, behind them, as the corpse they laid 
Upon the bier , then, all things being arrayed, 

Back unto Bathstead did they wend once more, 

As mournful as though dead with them they bore 
The heart of Iceland , and yet folk must gaze 
With awe and pity upon Bodh’s face. 

And deem they never might such eyes forget. 

But when they reached the stead, anigh sunset, 
There m the porch a tall black figure stood. 

Whose stern pale face, 'neath its o’erhanging hood, 
In the porch shadow was all cold and grey, 

Though on her feet the dying sunlight lay 
They trembled then at what might come to pass, 
For that grey face the face of Gudrun was. 

And they had heard her raving through the day 
As through the hall they passed , then made they 
stay 

A few yards from the threshold, and in dread 
Waited what next should follow ; but she said, 

In a low voice and hoarse 

“ Nay, enter here. 
Without, this eve is too much change and stir, 

And rest is good, — is good, if one might win 
A moment's rest , and now none is within 
The hall but Oswif not much will he speak, 

And as for me — behold, 1 am grown weak f 
I cannot vex him much ” 

She stepped aside, 

And the dark shade her raiment black did hide 
As they passed through into the dusky hall, 

Afraid to see her face, and last of all 

Went Bodli, clashing through the porch, but he 

Stayed in the midst, and turned round silently. 

And sought her face and said 

‘ ‘ Thy will IS done. 

Is It enough ? Art thou enough alone 
As I am ? ” 

Never any word she spake 
No hate was m her face now . “For thy sake 
I did it, Gudrun Speak one word to rte 
Before my bitter shame and misery 
Crushes my heart to death,” 

She reached a hand 
Out toward the place where trembling he did stand 
But touched him not, and never did he know 
If she had mind some pity then to show 
Unto him, or if rather more apart 
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For now those men came tramping from the b^U, 

And Bodli shrank abacli^unta the wall 

'To let them pass, and when the last was gone. 

In the dim twilight there he stood alone, 

Nor durst he follow her, but listened there, 
Half-dead, and but his breathing might he hear. 
And the faint noises of the gathering night. 

He stood so long that the moon cast her light 
In through the perch, and still no sound he heard 
But the faint clink of mail-nngs as he stirreci 
“ Ah, she IS dead of gnef, or else would she 
Have come to say som^ little word to me, 

Since I so love her, love her ! ” 

With a wail 

He cried these words, and in the moonlight pale, 
Clashing he turned but e'en therewith a shnek 
From out the dead hush of the hall did break, 

And then came footsteps hurrying to the porch. 

And the red flare of a new-litten torch, 

And smit by nameless horror and affright 
He fled away into the moonlit night 

What Folk did at Herdholt after the 
Slaying 

Now m the hall next morn did Oswif bide 
The while his messengers went far and wide 
Asking for help , and all m hiding la> 

Whose hapless hands had brought about that day. 
Save Bodli , but for him, when back he came 
That morn, affrighted, Oswif called his name. 
Beholding him so worn and changed, and said : 

“Stout art thou, kinsman, not to hide thine 
head I 

Yet think that Olaf is a mighty man. 

And though thy coming life look ill and wan— 
Good reason why — Yet will I ask of thee 
The staff of mine old age at least to be, 

And save thy life therefor.” 

Then Bodli smiled 

A ghastly smile '* Nay, I am not beguiled 
To hope for speedy death ; is it not told 
How that Cam lived till he was very old ? ’* 

Therewith he sank adown into a seat 
And hid his face. But sound of hurrying feet 
Was in the porch withal , and presently 
Came one who said 

“ Oswif, all hail to thee 1 
From Holyfell I come with tidings true. 

That little will the wily Snorri do 
To help us herein , for he saith the deed 
Is most ill done, and that thy sons shall need 
More help than they shall get within the land ; 
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Yet s»ith he will rtot hold his hand 

From buymgf peace, if that may serve thy turn." 

V well,” said Oswif, ” scarce now first I 
learn 

That Snom bides his time, and will not rim 
His neck into a noose for any one. 

Go, get thee^food, good fellow. Whence corn’s! 
thou? 

Who followest, for thy face is long enow ^ ‘ 

*' The bearer of a message back I am 
From Whiten ver, where Audun Festargram 
Has well-nigh done his lading, and, saith he, 

That so1t IS he feareth the deep sea 
^tit little, and the devil nought at .ill , 

But he IS liefer at hell's gate to call 

With better men than are thy sons, he saith ” 

Good,” Oswif said, “that little he fears death • 
My sight clears, and 1 see his black bows strike 
The hidden skerry But thou next , belike 
Thou hast ill tidings too what saith my friend, 
Hie son of Hauskuld ’ what shall be the end’” 

“ Oswif,” the man sa^d, “ be not wroth with me 
If unto Herdhblt nowise openly 
I went last night , I fared with bidden head 
E’en as a man who drifts from stead to stead 
When things go ill so shelter there I gat, 

And mid the house-carles long enow I sat 
To note men's bearing Olaf— an old man 
He looks now truly— -sat all worn and wan 
Withm the high-scat, and I deemed of him 
That he had wept, from his red eyes and dim. 
That scarce looked dry as yet , but down the board 
Sat 1 horgerd, and I saw a naked sword 
Gleam from her mantle , round her sat her sons, 
And unto Haldor did she whisper once 
And looked toward Olaf, Haldor from us sheath 
Half drew his sword, and then below hii breath 
Spake somewhat Now looked Olaf round the 
hall, 

But when his eyes on Kiartan’s place did fall 
His mouth twitched, though his eyes gazed 
Steadily ; 

He set his hand unto a beaker nigh 
And drank and cried out 

‘ Drink now all of you 
Unto the best man Iceland ever knew > 

Son^, 1 am weary that thou hast not come 
With glcesome tales this eve unto iny home ; 

Yet well thou fares! surely amid those 
Who are the noblest there, and not so close 
They sit, but there is room for thee beside , 

Sure, too, with them this eve is merry tide 
That thou art come amongst them — would that I 
O son, O son, were of that company ’ ’ 


“With outstretched hand and fiiced eyes be 
stare, ^ ^ 

As though none other m the ball there were 
^ But him he named , the wlnle mid shout and clank 
All folk unto the man departed drank, 

And midst the ncAse, withal, I saw no few. 

Who from their sheaths the glittenng weapons 
drew, 

And through the talk of Kiartan’s deeds I heard. 
Not lowfly spoken, many a threatening word , 
While with the tumult of the clattering place 
So gathered white-hot rage m Thorgerd’s face, 

1 hat long It held her silent then I saw 
A black form from the women’s chamber draw 
White-faced, white-handed , ever did she gaze 
Upon the hall-door with an anxious face, 

And once or twice as the stout door-planks shook 
Beneath the wind's stroke, a half-hopeful look 
Came o’er her face, that faded presently 
In anguish, as she looked some face to see 
Come from the night, and then remembered all , 
And therewith did great ruth upon me fall, 

For this was Refna , and most quietly 
She passed to Olaf’s side , and with a sigh 
Sat down beside him there , now andhgain 
An eager look lit up her patient pain 
As from the home-men Kiartan's name came loud, 
And then once more her heajvy head she bowed, 
And strove to weep and might not In a while 
She raised her eyes, and met grey Thorgerd s smile 
Scornful and fierce, who therewithal rose up 
And laid her hand upon a silver cup. 

And drew from out her cloak a jewelled sword, 

And cast it ringing on the oaken board, * 

And o’er the hall’s noise high her clear voice 
shrilled . 

“ ‘ If the old gods by Christ and mass are killed, 
Or driven away, yet am 1 left behind, 

Daughter of Egil, and with such a mind 
As Egil had , whereof if Asa Thor 
Has never lived, and there are men no more 
Within the land, yet by this king’s gift here. 

And by this cup Thor owned once, do I swear 
That the false foster-brother shall be slain 
Before three summers have come round again, 

If but my hand must bring him to his end ’ 

“ Therewith a stern shout did her tall sons send 
Across the hall, and mighty din arose 
Among the home-men Refna shrank all close 
To Olaf s side , but he at first said nought. 

Until the cries and clash of weapons brought 
Across his dream some image of past days , 

And, turning, upon Refna did he gaze, 

And on her soft hair laid his hand, and then 
Faced round upon the dnnk-flusbed clamorous men; 
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And in a migfity voice cried out and said : 

‘ Forbear^e brawlers 1 now is Kiartan dead. 

Nor shall 1 live long. Will it bring him back 
To let loose on the country war and wrack, ' * 

And slay tlie man I love next after him ? * 

Leave me in peace at least • mine eyes wax dim, 
And little pleasure hencefonh shall I have. 

Until my head hath rest within the grave.* 

Then did he rise and stretch across the board, 
And took into his hand the noble sword, 

And said, ‘ In good will wert thou given, O blade. 
But not to save iny son’s heart wert thou made 
Help no man hent eforth ! harm no man henceforth ! 
Thou foolish glittering toy of little worth • * 

“ Therewith he brake the sword across his knee, 
And cast it down , and then I minded me 
How the dead man there bore not that f.iir blade 
When unto grass of Swinedale he was laid 
But Olaf looked so great a man, that none 
Durst say a word against him. ‘ Gone is gone,' 

He said, ' nor vet on Bodli shall ye fall. 

When all is ready, Kiartan's voice shall call 
For him he loved , but if it must be so, 

Then unto Oswif's base sons shall ye show 
That him they did to death left friends behind , 

F'or this thing ever shall ye bear in mind, 

That through their vile plots did all come to pass, 
And Bodli but the sword they fought with was.’ 

“ And therewithal he sat down wcalily. 

And once again belike saw nought anigh. 

“ Well, Oswif, little more there happed that eve, 
An^ I at dawn to-day their stead did leave, 
lo tell thee how things went ” 

Now Bodli heard 
The man speak, and some heart in him was stirred 
When of the woman’s oath was told, but when 
The tale was ended, his head sank again 
With a low moan , but Oswif said 

‘ ‘ Yea, true 

Did my heart tell me, when I thought I knew 
The nobleness of Olaf Hauskuldson 
What shall be done now ^ ” 

As he spake came one 
Panting and flushed into the hall, and cried 
“ Get to your arms in haste , Herdholt doth ride 
Unto our stead in goodly company ' ” 

Then w^is there tumult as was like to be, 

And round the silent face of the dead man, 

Hither and thither, half-armed tremblers ran 
With poor hearts , but old Oswif to the door 
Went forth unarmed, and Bodli scarce moved more 
Than his dead foster-brother. Soon withal 
Did quiet on the troubled homestead fall, 

For there was nought come but a peaceful tram 
To bring back Kiartan to his home again , 
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And there upon the green did bide. 
Whence Kiartan of that ^ber loorn bad cried 
His scorn aloud ; whereftoin were six men sent. 
Who, entering now the thronged hall, slowly went. 
Looking around them, toward the bier ; but as 
They drew anear it, from the bower did p^s 
A black-clad figure, and they stood aghast, 

For It was Gudnin, and wild eyes she cast 
On this and that man, as if questioning 
Mutely the meaning of some dreadful thing 
She knew was doing there her black gowh s hem 
She caught up wildly as she gazed at them. 

Then shuddering cast it down, and seemed to seek 
The face of Oswif , then as if to shriek 
She raised her head, and clenched her hands, but 
nought 

Of sound from out her parched lips was there 
brought, 

Till at her breast she clutched, and rent adown 
With trembling hands the bosom of her gown, 

And cried out, panting as for lack of air : 

Alas, what do ye ? have ye come to bear 
My love a second time from me, O men? 

Do ye not know he is come back again 
After a long time ? Ah, but evil heart 
Must be m you such love as ours to part • ” 

Then, crying out, upon the corpse she fell, 

Vnd men’s hearts failed them for pure ruth, and 
well 

They deemed it, might she never rise again , 

But strong are many hearts to bear all pain 
And live, and hers was even such an one 
Softly they bore her back amidst her swoon , 

And then, while even men must weep, once more 
Did Kiartan pass the threshold of the door. 

That once had been the gate of Paradise 
Unto his longing heart But m nowise 
Did Bodli move amidst all this, until 
Slow wound the Herdholt men around the hill; 

"I hen stealthily his white facq did he raise, 

And turned . bout unto the empty place 
Where erst the bier had stood , then he arose, 

And looked into the faces of all those 
Who stood around, as asking what betid, 

What dreadful thing the quivering silence hid; 
And then he staggered back unto the w'all. 

And such a storm of grief on him did fall. 

With sobs, and tears, and inarticulate cries, 

That men for shame must turn away their eyes, 
Nor seem to see a great man fallen so low 

With such wild songs home to the stead came 
How 

The last load of that bitter harvesting, 

That from the seed of lust and lies did spring. 
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OuTDRUN's Deeming of the Men who 

LOVED HER. 

Thus have 1 stnven to show the troublous life 
Of these dead folk, e’en as if mid their stnfe 
I dwelt myself ; but now is Kiartan slam , 

Bodli’s blank yearning, Gudrun’s wearying pain, 
Shall change but little now unto the end , 

And midst a many thoughts home must I wend. 
And in the ancient days abide no more 
Yet, when the shipnian draweth nigh the shore, 
And slacks the sheet and lets adown the sail 
Scarce suddenly therewith all way doth fail 
The sea-clasped keel So with this history 
It fareth now , have patience then with me 
A moment yet, ere all the tale is told 

While Olaf Peacock lived, his sons did hold 
Their hands from Bodli , Oswif s sons must pay 
With gold and outlawry for that ill dav, 

And nothing else there happened to them worse 
Than o’er the sea to bear all people’s curse, 

Nor know men aught more of their history 
Three winters afterward did Olaf die, 

Full both of years and honour , then was not 
Thorgerd’s fierce oath amidst her sons forgot , 
The golden ring, whose end old Guest foresaw, 
Worn through the weary years with many a flaw, 
Now smitten, fell asunder Bodli died 
Manlike amidst his foes, with none beside 
To sorrow o'er him, scarcely loth maybe 
The end of his warped life at last to «;ee. 

Turn back a while , of her I have to tell. 
Whose sorrow on my heart the more doth dwell. 
That nought she did to earn it, as I deem — 

— Unto the Ridge, where on the willowy stream 
Her father’s stead looks down, did Refna go, 
That, if It might be, she some rest might know 
Within the fair vale where she wandered, when 
The bearded faces of the weapon ed men 
Were wonders to her child’s eyes, far away 
The wild thoughts of their hearts , her little day 
Of hope and joy gone by, there yet awhile 
She wandered once again , nor her faint smile 
Would she withhold, when pitying eyes did gaze 
On the deep sorrow of her lovely face , 

For she belike felt strong, and still might deem 
That life, all turned into a longing dream, 

Would long abide with her — happier she was, 

But little time over her head did pass, 

Before all smiles from off her face did fade, 

And in the grave her yearning heart was laid, 

No more now to be rent 'twixt hope and fear, 

No more to sicken wuth the dull clespair. 


Yet IS she left to tell of, some might call, 

The very cause the' very curse of all ; 

And yet not I — for after Bodli’s death 
Too dreadful ^ew the dale, my story saith, 
ForGudrun longer at her house to dwell, 
Wherefore with Snom, lord of Holyfell, 

Did she change steads. There dwelt she a long 
space, 

And true it is, that in her noble face 

Men deemed but little signs of woe they saw , 

And still she lived on long, and in great awe 
And honour was she held, nor unfulfilled 
Was the last thing that Guest deemed fate had 
willed 

Should fall on her when Rodh’s sons were men 
And many things had happed, she wed again, 

And though her days of keen joys might be bare 
Yet little did they bring of added care 
As on and on they wore from that old time 
When she was set amidst mad love and crime, 

Yet w'ent this husband’s end no otherwise 
Than Guest foresaw at last with dreamy eyes 
And weary heart from his grave too she turned 
Across the waste of life on one hand burned 
The unforgotten sore regretted days 
Long left behind , and o’er the stony ways 
Her feet must pass yet, the grey cloud of death 
Rolled doubtful, drawing nighcr. The tale saith 
That she lived long years afterwards, and strove, 
E’en as she might, to win a little love 
From God now, and with bitter yearning prayer 
Through these slow-footed lonely days to wear. 
And men say, as to all the ways of earth 
Her soul grew blind, and other hopes had birth 
Within her, that hei bodily sight failed too, 

And now no more the dark from day she knew. 

This one more picture gives the ancient book 
On which 1 pray you for a while to look, 

If for your tears ye may. For it doth tell 
That on a day she sat at Holyfell 
Within the bower, another Bodli there 
Beside her, son of him who wrought her care , 

A travelled man and mighty, ga> of weed, 

Doer belike of many a desperate deed 
Within the huge wall of the Grecian king. 

A summer eve it was, and everything 
Was calm and fair, the tinkling bells did sound 
From the fair chapel on the higher ground 
Of the holy hill, the murmur of the sea 
Came on the fitful south-west soothingly ; 

The house-carles sang as homeward now they went 
From out the home-field, and the hay’s sweet scent 
Floated around and when the sun had died 
An hour agone now, Bodli stirred and sighed , 
Perchance too clearly felt he life slip by 
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Amid those pensive things* and certainly 
He too was past his youth. 

**Klother,*' he said, 
“Awhile agone it came into my head 
To ask thee somewhat , thou hast loved me well 
And this perchance is no great thing to tell 
To one who loves thee,” 

With her sightless eyes 
Turned on him did she smile in loving wise, 

But answered nought , then he went on, and said 
“ Which of the men thou knewest — who are dead 
Long' ago, mother, — didst thou love the best?” 

Then her thin hands each upon each she pressed. 
And her face quivered, as some memory 
Were hard upon her 

“Ah, son • years go by 

When we are young this year we call the worst 
That we can know , this bitter day is cursed. 

No more such days our hearts can bear, we say 
But yet as time from us falls fast away 
There comes a day, son, when all this is fair 
And sweet, to what, still living, we must bear — 
Bettered ts bale by bale that follows it. 

The saw saith.” 

Silent both awhile did sit 
Until she spake again “ Easy to tell 
About them, son, my memory selves me well • 

A great chief Thorkel was, bounteous and wise. 
And ill hap seemed his death in all I’s eyes 
Bodli thy sire was mighty of his handfo, 

Scarce better dwelt in all the northern lands , 

Thou wouldst have loved him well My husband 
Thord 

Was a great man , wise at the council-board. 

Well learned in law — for Thorwald, he indeed, 

A rash weak heart, like to a stinging weed 
Must be pulled up — ah, that was long ago ! ” 

Then Bodh smiled, ‘ ‘ Thou wouldst not have me 
know 

Thy thought, O mother — these things know I well , 
Old folk about these men e’en such tales tell ” 

She said, “ Alas, O son, thou ask’st of love » 
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Long folly lastetji ; still that word doth .move 
My old worn heart — hearken one httle word, 

Then ask no more . ill is it to be stirred 
To vam repining for the vanished days.” 

She turned, until her sightless :yes did gaze 
As though the wall, the hills, must melt away, 

And show her Herdholt in the twilight grey ; 

She cried, with tremulous voice, and eyes grown wet 
For the last time, whate’er should happen y^t, 
With hands stretched out for all that she had lost ; 

“ I did the worst to him I loved the most,” 


They too, those old men, well might sit and gaze 
Upon the images of bygone days, 

And wonder mid their soft self-pity, why 
Mid such wild struggles had their lives gone by, 
Since neither love nor jov, nor even pain. 

Should last for ever , yet their strife so vain 
While still they strove, so sore regretted now^ 

The heavy grief that once their heads did bpw, 
Had wrought so much for them, that they might sit 
Amid some pleasure at the thought of it , 

At least not quite consumed by sordid fear, 

That now at last the end was come anear , 

At least not hardened quite so much, but they 
Might hear of love and longing worn away 
'Twixt birth and death of others, wondering 
Belike, amid their pity, what strange thing 
Made the mere truth of what poor souls did bear 
— In vain or not in vam — so sweet to hear, 

So healing to the tangled woes of earth, 

At least for a short while 

But little mirth 
The grey eve and the strong unfailing wind 
Might ask of them that tide , and yet behind 
That mask of pensive eyes, so unbeguiled 
By ancient folly any more, what wild 
Strange flickering hopes ineffable might he, 

As swift that latter end of eve slipped by ’ 
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D ead lonely night and all streets quiet now. 
Tbin o’er the moon the hindmost cloud 
swims past 

Of that grext rack that brought us up the snow , 
On earth strange shadows o'er the snow are cast , 
Pale stars* bright moon, swift cloud make heaven 
so vast 

That earth left silent by the wind of night 
Seems shrunken ’neath the grey unmeasured height 

Ah ! through the hush the looked-for midnight 
clangs i 

And then, e’en while its last stroke's solemn drone 
In the cold air by unlit windows hangs, 

Out break the bells above the year foredone, 
Change, kindness lost, love left unloved alone , 

Till their despairing sweetness makes thee deem 
Thou once wert loved, if but amidst a dream 

O thou who clingest still to life and love, 

Though nought of good, no God thou mayst 
discern, 

1 hough nought that is, thine utmost woe can move. 
Though no soul knows wherewith thine heart 
doth yearn, 

Yet, since thy weary lips no curse can learn. 

Cast no least thing thou lovedst once away, 

Since yet perchance thine eyes shall see the day. 


December came, with mirth men needs must 
^ *make 

E’en for the empty days and leisure’s sake 


That earth’s cold leaden sieep doth bring , so 
there 

Our elders sat within the guest-hall fair, 

Not looking older for the snow without , 

Cheery enough , remembering not old doubt, 

A gnawing pain once, grown too hard to bear, 

And so cast by , not thinking of old fear, 

That conquering once, e en with its victory 
Must fade away, and, like all things else, die 
Not thinking of much else than that they had 
Enough of life to make them somewhat glad 
When all went well with them 

Now so It fell 

That ftianners were there, who 'gan to tell 
Mishaps betid upon the winter seas, 

Which set some younger men amidst of these 
To ask the Wanderers of their voyage vain. 

As knowing scarce the tale thereof Small pam 
It gave them now to answer yet belike 
On the old men, their hosts, the thing did strike 
In jarring wise, this turning o’er and o’er 
Of memories once so bitter sharp and sore 
Wherefore at last an elder said, “ Let be, 

My masters ' if about the troublous sea 
Ye needs must hear, hearken a tale once told 
By kin of ours m the dim days of old. 

Whose thoughts when turning to a peaceful 
home 

Unto this very west of ours must come — 

— Scarce causelessly meseems when all is said, 

And I remember that years bow my head, 

And not the trouble of those days of war, 

Of loss and wrong that in old stones are " 



THE GOLDEN APPLES, 


ARGUMENT. 


This tale tells of the voyage of a ship of Tyre, that, against the will of the shipmen, bore Hercules to an unknown 
land of the West, that he might accomplish a task laid on him by the Fates 


A S many as the leaves fall from the tree, 

From the virorld’s life the years are fallen 
away 

Since King Eurystheus sat in majesty 
In fair Mycenae , midmost of whose day 
It once befell that in a quiet bay 
A ship of Tyre was swinging nigh the shore, 

Her folk for sailing handling rope and oar. 

Presh was the summer morn, a soft wind stole 
Down from the sheep-brow sed slopes the cliffs that 
crowned, 

And ruffled lightly the long gleaming roll 
Of the peaceful sea, and boie along tj'e sound 
Of shepherd-folk and sheep and queiung hound , 
For in the first dip of the hillside there 
Lay bosomed ’midst its trees a homestead fair 

Amid regrets for last night, when the moon, 
Risen on the soft dusk, shone on maidens’ feet 
Brushing the gold-heart lilies to the tune 
Of pipes complaining, o'er the grass down-beat 
That mixed with dewy flowers its odour sweet. 

The shipmen laboured, till the sail unfurled 
Swung round the prow to meet another world. 

But ere the anchor had come home, a shout 
Rang from the strand, as though the ship were 
hailed. 

Whereat the master bade them stay, in doubt 
That they without some needful thing had sailed , 
When, lol from where the cliffs’ steep grey sides 
failed 

Into a ragged stony slip, came twain 
Who seemed in haste the ready keel to gam 

Soon they drew nigh, and he who first came down 
Unto the surf was a man huge of limb, 

Grey-eyed, with cnsp-curled hair ’twixt black and 
brown, 

Who half a hon*s skin cast over him, « 

So wrought with gold that the fell showed but dim 


Betwixt the threads, and in his hand he bore 
A mighty club with bands of steel done o’er 

Panting there followed him^ grey old man, 
Bearing a long staff, clad in gown of blue, 

Feeble of aspect, hollow-ctieeked and wan. 

Who when unto his fellow’s side he drew, 

Said faintly “ Now, do that which thou shouldst 
do , 

This is the ship ’’ Then in the other’s eye 
A smile gleamed, and be spake out merrily 

“ Masters, folk tell me that ye make for Tyre, 
And after that still nearer to the sun , 

And since Fate bids me look to die by fire, 

Fain am I, ere my worldly day be done, 

To know what from earth's hottest oan be won , 
And this old man, my kinsman, would with me. 
How say ye, will ye bear us o’er the sea?” 

“ What IS thy name ? " the master said : “ And 
know 

That we are merchants, and for nought give nought ; 
What wilt thou pay? — thou seem’st full nch, 1 
trow.” 

The old man muttered, stooped adown and caught 
At something in the sand ’ “ E’en so I thought,” 
The younger said, *' when I set out from home — 
As to my name, perchance in days to come 

“Thou shalt know that—but have heed, take^ 
this toy, 

And call me the Strong Man ” And as he spake 
The master’s deep-brown eyes ’gan gleam with joy,, 
For from his arm a huge ring did he take, 

And cast it on the deck, where it did break 
A wrater-jar, and in the wet shards lay 
Golden, and gleaming like the end of day* 

Bdk the old man held out a withered hand^ 
Wherein there shone two pearls most great end fa^, 
And said, “ If any mgher I might stand, 
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Then thou see the things I give thee here— 

And for my name — a many names I bear ; 

But call me Shepherd of the Shore this tide, 
Andtffor more knowledge with a good will bide ” 

j 

From one to other turned the master’s eyes , 

The Strong Man laughed as at some hidden jest, 
And wild doubts in the shipman’s heart did rise , 
But thinking on the thing, he deemed it best 
To bid them come aboard, and take such rest 
As they might have of the untrusty sea, 

*Mid men who trusty fellows still should be. 

Then no’ more words the Strong Man made, but 
straight 

Caught up the elder m his arms, and so. 

Making no whit of all that added weight, 

Strode to the ship, right through the breakers low, 
And catching at the rope that they did throw 
Out toward his hantf, swung up into the ship 
Then did the master let the hawser slip. 

The shapely prow cleft the wet mead and green, 
And wondering drew the shipmen round to gaze 
Upon those limbs, the mightiest ever seen , 

And many deemed it no light thing to face 
The splendour of his eyen, though they did blaze 
With no wrath now, no hate for them to dread, 

As seaward 'twixt the summer isies they sped 

Freshened the wind, but ever fair it blew 
Unto the south-east , but as failed the land, 

Unto the plunging prow the Strong Man drew, 
And silent, gazing with wide eyes did stand, 

As though his heart found rest , but ’mid the band 
Of shipmen m the stern the old man sat, 

Telling them tales that no man there forgat 

As one who had beheld, he told them there 
Of the sweet singer, whom, for his song’s sake. 
The dolphins back from choking death did bear ; 
How in the mid sea did the vine outbreak 
O'er that ill bark when Bacchus 'gan to wake , 
How anigh Cyprus, ruddy with the rose 
The cold sea grew as any June-loved close , 

I 

While on the flowery shore all things alive 
Grew faint with sense of birth of some delight, 

And the nymphs waited trembling there, to give 
Glad welcome to the glory of that sight 
He paused then, ere he told how, wild and white. 
Rose ocean, breaking o’er a. race accurst, 

A world once good, now come unto its worst. 

And then he smiled, and said, “ And yet ye won. 
Ye men, and tremble not on days like these, 

Nor think with what a mind Prometheus’ son 


Beheld the last of the torn reeling trees 
From high Parnassus slipping through thei«as 
Ye never think, ye men-folk, how ye seem 
From down below through the green waters’ 
gleam.” 

Dusk was It now when these last words he saich 
And little of his visage might they see, 

But o’er their hearts 'ktole vague and troublous 
dread, 

They knew not why , yet ever quietly 
They sailed that night , nor might a morning be 
hairer than was the next morn , and they iVent 
Along their due course after their intent. 

The fourth day, about sunrise, from the mast 
The watch cried out he saw Phoenician land , 
Whereat the Strong Man on the elder cast 
A look askance, and he straight took his stand 
Anigh the prow, and gazed beneath his hand 
Upon the low sun and the scarce-seen shore. 

Till cloud-flecks rose, and gathered and drew o'er. 

The morn grown cold , then small rain ’gan to 
fall. 

And all the wind dropped dead, and hearts of men 
Sank, and their bark seemed helpless now and 
small, 

Then suddenly the wind ’gan moan again , 

Sails flapped, and ropes beat wiki about , and 
then 

Down came the great east wind , and the ship ran 
Straining, heeled o’er, through seas all changed 
and wan 

Westward, scarce knowing night from day, they 
drave 

Through sea and sky grown one , the Strong Man 
wrought 

With mighty hands, and seemed a god to save , 
But on Ine prow, heeding all weather nought, 

The elder stood, nor any prop he sought. 

But swayed to the ship’s wallowing, as on wings 
He there were set above the wrack of things 

And westward still they drave ; and if they saw 
Land upon either side, as on they sped, 

’Twas but as faces in a dream may draw 
Anigh, and fade, and leave nought in their stead , 
And in the shipmen’s hearts grew heavy dread 
To sick despair , they deemed they should drive on 
Till the world’s edge and empty space were won. 

But ’neath the Strong Man’s eyes e’en as they 
might 

They toiled- on still , and he sang to the wind, 

And spread his arms to meet the waters white, 
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As o'er the deck they tumbled, making bliQH 
The bnne-drenched shipmen ; nor with eye unkind 
He gaasd up at the lightning , nor would frown 
When o'er the wet waste Jove’s bolt rattled down. 

And they, who at the last had come to think 
Their guests were very gods, with all their fear 
Feared nought belike that their good ship would 
sink 

Amid the storm , but rather looked to hear 
The last moan of the wind that them should bear 
Into the wildless stream of ocean grey, 

Where they should float till dead was every day 

Yet their fear mocked them , for the storm 'gan 
die 

About the tenth day, though unto the west 
They drave on still , soon fair and quietly 
The morn would break , and though amid their 
rest 

Nought but long evil wandering seemed the best 
That they might hope for , still, despite their 
dread, ^ 

Sweet was the quiet sea and goodlihead 

Of the bright sun at Ust come back again , 

And as the days passed, less and less fear grew, 

If without cause, till faded all their pain , 

And they 'gan turn unto their guests anew. 

Yet durst ask nought of what that evil Jrew 
Upon their heads , or of returning speak 
Happy they felt, but ll^tless, spent, and weak. 

And now as at the first the elder was. 

And sat and told them tales of yore agone , 

But still the Strong Man up and down would pass 
About the deck, or on the prow alone 
Would stand and stare out westward , and still on 
Through a fair summer sea they went, nor thought 
Of what would come when these days turned to 
nought 

And now when twenty days were well passed o'er 
They made a new land , cloudy mountains high 
Rose from the sea at first , then a green shore 
Spread fair below them as they drew amgh 
No sloping stony strand could they espy, 

And no surf breaking , the green sea and wide 
Wherethrough they slipped was driven by no tide 

Dark fell ere they might set their eager feet 
Upon the shore , but night-long their ship lay 
As in a deep stream, by the blossoms sweet 
That flecked the grass whence flowers ne'er passed 
away. 

But when the cloud-barred east brought back the 
day, 


And turned the western mouiitaindops to gold, 
Fresh fear the sbipzpen in their bark did bold. 

For as a dream seemed all ; too fair for those. 
Who needs must die , moreover they could see, 

A furlong off, 'twixt apple tree and rose, 

A brazen wall that gleamed out wondrously 
In the young sun, and seemed right long to be ; 
And memory of all marvels lay upon 
Their shnnking hearts now this sweet place was 
won. 

But when unto the nameless guests they turned. 
Who stood together nigh the plank shot out 
Shoreward, within the Strong Man’s eyes there 
burned 

A wild light, as the other one in doubt 
He eyed a moment , then with a grdat shout 
Leaped into the blossomed grass , the echoes rolled 
Back from the hills, harsh mil and over-bolc|^ 

Slowly the old man followed him, and still 
The crew held back the> knew now they were 
brought 

Over the sea the purpose to fulfil 
Of these strange men , and in their hearts they 
thought, 

“ Perchance we yet shall live, if, meddling nought 
With dreams, we bide here till these twain come 
back , 

But prying eyes the fire-blast seldom lack ” 

Yet 'mongst them were two fellows bold and 
young, 

W’ho, looking each upon the other’s face, 

Their hearts to meet the unknown danger strung, 
And went ashore, and at a gentle pace 
Followed the strangers, who unto the place 
Where the wall gleamed had turned , peace and 
desire 

Mingled together in their hearts, as Higher 

They drew unto that wall, and dulled their fear : 
Fair wrought it was, as though with bricks of brass ; 
And images upon its face there were, 

Stones of things a long while come to pass 
Nor that alone — as looking in a glass 
Its maker knew the tales of what should be, 

And wrought them there for bird and beast to see. 

So on they went , the many birds sang sweet 
Through all that blossomed thicket from above, 
And unknown flowers bent down before their feet ; 
The very air, cleft by the grey-winged dove. 
Throbbed with sweet scent, and smote their souls 
Hyith love. *t 

Slowly they went till those twain stayed before 
A strangely-wrought and iron-covered door. 
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's * * 

They stayed, too, till o'er noise of wind, and bird, 
And falling dower, there rang a mighty shout 
As the Strong Man his steel-bound club upreared, 
And drave it *gaitist the hammered iron stout, 
Where 'neath his blows dew bolt and rivet out, 

Till shattered on the ground the great door lay, 
And into the gu^ed place bright poured the day. 

The Strong^ Man entered, but his fellow stayed, 
Leaning against a tree-trunk as they deemed 
They faltered now, and yet all things being weighed 
“ Went t)n again , and thought they must have 
dreamed 

Of the old man, for now the sunlight streamed 
Full on the tree he had been leaning on, 

And him they saw not go, yet was he gone 

Only a slimugreen lizard flitted there 
Amidst the dry leaves , him they noted nought, 
But trembling, through the doorway 'gan to peer, 
And ^ill of strange and dreadful saw not aught, 
Only a garden fair beyond all thought 
And there, 'twixt sun and shade, the Strong Man 
went 

On some long sought-for end belike intent 

They ’gan to follow down a narrow way 
Of green-sward that the lilies trembled o’er, 

Anjl whereon thick the scattered rose-leaves lay , 

^ But a great wonder weighed upon them sore, 

And well they thought they should return no more , 
Yet scarce a pain that seemed , they looked to meet 
Before they died things strange and fair and sweet 

So still to right and left the Strong Man thrust 
The blossomed boughs, and passed on steadily, 

As though his hardy heart he well did trust, 

Till in a while he gave a joyous cry. 

And hastened on, as though the end drew nigh , 
And women’s voices then they deemed they heard, 
Mixed with a noise that made desire afeard 

Yet througn sweet scents and sounds on did they 
bear 

Their panting hearts, till the path ended now 
In a Wide space of green, a streamlet clear 
From out a marble basin there did flow. 

And dose by that a shm-trunked tree did grow. 
And on a bough low o’er the water cold 
There hung three apples of red-gleaming gold 

Abopt the tree, new risen e’en now to meet 
The shining presence of that mighty one, 

Three damsels stood, naked from head to feet 
Save for the gloiy of their hair, where sun 
And shadow flickered, while the wind did run 
Throiigh the grey leaves o'erhead, and shook the 
grass 

Where nigh their feet the wandering bee did pass. 


But 'inidst their deUcate^bmbs and all aroumjl 
The tree-roots^, gleaming blue black could see 
The spires of a great serpent, that, enwound 
About the smooth bole, looked forth threateningly, 
With glittering eyes and raised crest, o’er the three 
Fair heads fresh crowned, and hissed above the 
speech 

Wherewith they murmured softly each to each. 

Now the Strong Man amid the green space stayed 
And, leaning on his club, with eager eyes * 

But brow yet smooth, in voice yet friendly said 
“ O daughters of old Hesperus the Wise, ^ 

Well have ye held your guard here , but time tries 

The very will of gods, and to my hand 

Must give this day the gold fruit of your land. ' 

Then spake the first maid — sweet as the west 
wind 

Amidst of summer noon her sweet voice was 
“Ah, me * what knows this place of changing mind 
Of men or gods , here shall long ages pass, 

And clean forget thy feet upon the grass, 

Thy hapless*bones amid the fruitful mould , 

Look at thy death, envenomed, swift and cold ^ ” 

Hiding new flowers, the dull coils, as she spake, 
Moved near her limbs but then the second one, 

In such a voice as when the morn doth wake 
To songs of birds, said, “When the world fore-, 
done 

Has moaned its last, still shall we dwell alone 
Beneath this bough, and have no tales to tell 
Of things deemed great that on the earth befell " 

Then spake the third, in voice as of the flute 
That wakes the maiden to her wedding mprn 
“ If any god should gain our golden fruit, 

Its curse would make his deathless life forlorn 
Lament thou, then, that ever thou wert born , 

Yet all things, changed by joy or loss or pam, 

To what they were shall change and change again." 

“ So be It," he said, “the Fates that drive me on 
Shall slay me or shall save , blessing or curse 
That followeth after when the thing is won 
Shall make my work no better now nor worse , 

And if It be that the world’s heart must nurse 
Hatred against me, bow then shall I choose 
To leave or take ? — let your dread servant loose * '* 

E’en therewith, like a pillar of black smoke. 
Swift, shifting ever, drave the worm at him , 

In deadly silence now that nothing bioke, 

Its folds were wnthing round him trunk and limb, 
Until his glittering gear was nought but dim 
E’en in that sunshine, while his head and side 
And breast the fork-tongued, pointed muzzle tried. 
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Closer the coils drew, quicker all about 
The forkedtongue darted, and yet stiff he stood, 
E'en as an oak that sees the straw dare out 
And lick Its ancient bole for little good i 
Until the godlike fury of his mood 
Burst from his heart m one great shattering ciy, 
And rattling down the loosened coils did lie , 

And from the torn throat and crushed dreadful 
head 

Forth flowed a stream of blood along the grass , 
Bright in the sun he stood above the dead, 

Panting with fury , yet as ever was 
The wont of him, soon did his angei pass, 

And with a happy smile at last he turned 
1o where the apples o’er the water burned 

Silent and moveless ever stood the three , 

No change canne o'er their faces, as his hand 
Was stretched aloft unto the sacred tiee , 

Nor shrank they aught aback, though he did stand 
So close that tresses of their bright hair, fanned 
By the sweet garden breeze, lay light Oji him. 

And his gold fell brushed by them breast and 
limb 

He drew adown the wind-stirred bough, and took 
The apples thence , then let it spring away. 

And from his brow the dark hair backward shook. 
And said “ O sweet, O fnir, and shall' nis day 
A curse upon my life henceforward lay — 

This day alone > Methinks ot coming life 
Somewhat I know', with all its loss and strife. 

“ But this I know, at least the world shall w'end 
Upon Its way, and, gathering joy and grief 
And deeds done, bear them with it to the end , 

So shall It, though 1 lie as last year’s leaf 
Lies 'neath a summer tree, at least receive 
Mv life gone by, and store it, with the gam 
That men alive call striving, wiong, and pain 

So for m> part I rather bless than curse. 

And bless this fateful land , good be with it , 

Nor for this deadly thing’s death is it worse, 

Nor for the lack of gold , still shall ye sit 
Watching the swallow o’er the daisies flit , 

Still shall your wandering limbs ere day is done 
Make dawn desired by the sinking sun 

“And now, behold ’ in memory of all this 
Take ye this girdle that shall waste and fade 
As fadeth not your fairness and your bliss , 

That when hereafter ’mid the blossoms laid 
Ye talk of days and men now nothing made, 

Ye may remember how the Theban man, 

The son of Jove, came o’er the wdters wan. 


Their faces changed ifdt at%ht for nlitiicy betlrd, 
As though sU tbingii how folly told oirt wete, 

They gased upon him wtliimtt any ^ord ; 

Ah ! craving kindness, hope, or loving care. 

Their fairness scarcely could have made more 
fair. 

As, with the apples folded in bis fell 
He went, to do more deeds for folk to telk 

Now as the girdle on the ground was cast 
Those fellows turned and burned toward tlw door, 
And as across its broken leaves they passed 
The old man saw they not, e'en as before , 

But an unearthed blind mole bewildered sore 
Was wandering there in fruitless, aimless wise, 
That got small heed from their full-sated^eyes. 

Swift gat they to their anxious folk , nor had 
More time than just to say, “ Be of good cheer, 
For in our own land may we»yet be glad,” 

When they beheld the guests a-drawmg near , 

And much bewildered the two fellow's were 

To see the old man, and must even deem 

That they should see things stranger than a dream. 

But when they were aboard, the elder cned, 

“Up sails, my masters, fair now is the wind , 

Nor good it IS too long here to abide. 

Lest w hat ye may not loose your souls should bind.'* 
And as he spake, the tall trees left behind 
Stirred with the rising land-wind, and the crew, 
Joyous thereat, the haw'sers shipward drew. 

Swift sped the ship, and glad at heart were all, 
And the Strong Man was merry with the rest, 

And from the elder’s lips no word did fall ^ 
That did not seem to promise all the best , 

Yet with a certain awe were men oppressed, 

And felt as if their inmost hearts were bare, 

And each man's secret babbled through the air. 

Still oft the old man sat w^ith them and told 
Tales of past t me, as on the outward w'ay , 

And now would they the face of him behold 
And.dcem it chang^ , the years that on him lay 
Seem to grow nought, ant^ no more wan and grey 
He looked, but ever glorious, wise and strong, 

As though no lapse of time for him were long 

At last, when six days through the kindly sea 
Their keel had slipped, he said “ Come hearken 
now. 

For so it is that things fare wondrously 
E’en in these days , and I a tale can show 
That, told by you unto your sons shall grow * 

A marvel of the days that are to come : 

Take heetj and tell it wlien ye reach your home, 
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** Yet living m the world a man there is 
Men call the Theban King Amphitryon's son, 
Although perchance a greater sire was his ; 

But certainly his lips have hung upon 
Alcmena's breasts great deeds this man hath won 
Already ; for his name is Hercules, 

And e’en ye Asian folk have heard of these. 

Now ere the moon, this eve in his last wane, 
Was born, this Hercules, the fated thrall 
Of King Eurystheus, was straight bid to gam 
Gifts from a land whereon no foot doth fall 
Of mortal man, beyond the misty wall 
Of unknown waters , pensively he went 
Along the sea on his hard life intent. 

‘ ‘ And at the dawn he came into a bay 
Where the sea, ebbed far down, left wastes of sand. 
Walled from the green earth by great cliffs and 
grey . 

Then he looked up, and wondering there did stand. 
For strange things lay m slumber on the strand , 
Strange counterparts of what the firm earth hath 
Lay scattered all about his weary path 

“Sea-lions and sea-horses and sea-kine, 
Sea-boars, sea-men strange-skinned, of wondrous 
hair , 

And in their midst a man who seemed divine 
For changeless eld, and round him women f.nr. 
Clad in the sea-webs glassy green and clear 
With gems on head and girdle, limb and breast. 
Such as earth knoweth not among her best 

“ A moment at the fair and wondrous sight 
He stared, then, since the heart in him was good. 
He went about with careful steps and light 
Till o'er the sleeping sea-god now he stood , 

And if the white-foot maids had stirred his blood 
As he passed by, now other thoughts had place 
Within his heart when he beheld that face 

" For Nereus now he knew, who knows all 
things , 

And to himself he said, ‘ If I prevail, 

Bettexvthan by some god- wrought eagle-wings 
Shall I be holpen , ' then he cried out ‘ Hail, 

O Nereus ' lord of shifting hill and dale • 

Arise and wrestle , I am Hercules • 

Not "toon now shalt thou meet the ridgy seas,’ 

“ And mightily he cast himself on him , 

And Nereus cried out shrilly , and straightway 
That sleeping crowd, fair maid with half-hid limb. 
Strange man and gi^een-haired beast, made no 
delay, 

But glided down into the billows grey, 


And, by the lovely sea embraced, were gone, 
While they two wrestled on the sea strand leSTe. 

“Soon found the sea-god that his bodily might 
Was nought in dealing with Jove’s dear one there ; 
And soon he ’gan to use his magic sleight 
Into a lithe leopard, and a hugging bear 
He turned him , then the smallest fowl of air 
The straining arms of Hercules must hold, 

And then a mud-born wriggling eel and cold. 

“Then as the firm hands mastered this, forth 
brake 

A sudden rush of waters all around, 

Blinding and choking then a thin green sndke 
With golden eyes , then o’er the shell-strewn 
ground 

Forth stole a fly the least that may be found , 

Then earth and heaven seemed wiapped in one 
huge flame, 

But from the midst thereof a voice there came 

“ ‘ Kinsman and stout-heart, thou hast won the 
day, 

Nor to my grief what wouldst thou have of 
me>' 

And therewith to an old man small and grey 
Faded the roaring flame, who wearily 
Sat down upon the sand and said, ' Let be ’ 

I know thy tale , worthy of help thou art , 

Come now, a short way hence will there depart 

“ ' A ship of Tyre for the warm southern seas, 
Come we a-board , according to m> will 
Her wav shall be,’ Then up rose Hercules, 

Merry of face though hot and panting still , . 

But the fair summer day Ins ht'art did fill 
With all delight , and so forth w'^nt the twain, 

And found those men desirous of all gam 

“ Ah, for these gainful men—somewhat indeed 
Their sails are rent, their bark beat , km and 
friend 

Are wearying for them ; yet a friend m need 
They yet shall gam, if at their journey's end, 

Upon the last ness where the wild goats wend 
To lick the salt-washed stones, a house they raise 
Bedight with gold in kindly Nereus’ praise ” 

Breathless they waited for these latest words, 
That like the soft wind of the gathering night 
Were grown to be al:)Out the masts flew birds 
Making their moan, hovering long-wmged and 
white , 

And now before their straining anxious sight 
The old man faded out into the air, 

And from his place flew forth a sea-mew fair 
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Then to the Mighty Man» Alcmena's son, 

With yearning hearts they turned till he should 
speak, 

And he spake softly ; “ Nought ill have ye dr-Jie 
In helping me to find what I did seek 
The world made better by me knows if weak 
My hand and heart are but now, light the fire 
Upon the prow and worship the grey sire ” 

So did they , And such gifts as there they had 
Gave unto Nereus , yea, and sooth to say, 

Amid the tumult of.their hearts made glad. 

Had honoured Hercules in e’en such way , 

But he laughed out amid them, and said, “ Nay, 
Not yet the end is come , nor have I yet 
Bowed down before vain longing and regret 

“ It may be — who shall tell, when I go back 
1 here whence I came, and looking down behold 
The place that my once eager heart shall lack. 

And all my dead desires a,-lying cold. 

But I may have the might then to enfold 
The hopes of brave men in my heart ? — but long 
Life lies before first with its change and wrong ” 

So fair along the watery ways they sped 
In happy wise, nor failed of their return , 

Nor failed in ancient Tyre the ways to tread, 
Teaching their tale to whomsoe’er would learn. 
Nor failed at last the flesh of beasts tokarn 
In Neieus’ house, turned toward the bnght day’s 
end 

On the last ness, round which the wild goats wend. 


He made an end, and gazed about the place, 
With rest enow upon his ancient face, 

And smiling , but to some the t.de did seem 
Like to the middle of some pleasant dream, 


33 ^, 

WMch, waked from, leaves jipcm the troubled 
mind 

A sense of something ^il th|t lurked behind. 

If mom had given due time to dream it out. 

Yet as the women stirred, and went about 
The board with flask and beaker, and the scent 
Of their soft raiment 'mid the feasters went. 

The hill-side sun of autumn-tide at least 
Seemed to come back unto their winter feast , 

Rest, half remembering time past, did they vjm, 
And somewhat surely wrought the tale therein. 


In late December shone the westering sun 
Through frosty haze of the day nearly done. 
Without the hall wherein our elders were 
Within, the firelight gleamed on raiment fair, 

And heads far fairer , because youth and maid 
Midwinter words of hope that day had said 
Before the altars , and were come at last, 

No worse for snowy footways over-past, 

Or for the east wind upon cheek and brow, 

Their fairness to the ancient folk to show , 

And, dance and song being done, at end of day. 
With ears pricked up, amid the furs they lay, 

To have reward of tale for sound and sight 
So given erewhile 

I he flickenng firelight, 

And the late sun sull streaming through the haze. 
Made the hall meet enow for tale of days 
So long passed over nigh the cheery flame 
A wanderer sat, and a long sunbeam came 
On to his knees, then to the hearth fell down. 
There in the silence, with thin hands and brown 
Folded together, and a dying smile 
Upon his face, he sat a little while, 

Then somewhat raised his bnght eyes, and began 
To name his people’s best belov6d man. 



‘ THE FOSTERING OF ASLAUG, 


ARGUMENT. 


the daughter of Sigurd who slew the dragon, and of Brynhild whom he loved, lost all her friends and kin, 
and was nourished amid great misery , yet in the end her fortune, her glory, and her beauty prevailed, and she 
came^to mighty esutc. 


A FAIR tale might I tell to you 

Of Sigurd, who the dragon slew 
Upon the murder- wasted heath. 

And how love led him unto death. 

Through" strange wild ways of joy and pain , 
Then such a story should ye gam, 

If I could tell It all aright, 

As well might win you some delight 
From out' the woefullest of days , 

But now have I no heart to raise 
That mighty sorrow laid asleep, 

That love so sweet, so strong and deep 
That as ye hear the wonder told 
In those few strenuous words of old, 

The whole world seems to rend apart 
When heart is torn away from heart. 

But the world lives still, and to-day 
The green Rhine wendeth on its way 
Over the unseen golden curse 
That drew its lords to worse and worse 
Till that last dawn m Atli’s hall, 

When the red iianie flared over all, 

Lighting the leaden, sunless sea 

Yet so much told of this must be, 

That Sigurd, while his youtli was bright 
And unstained, ’midst the first delight 
Of Brynh^ld's love — that him did gam 
All joy, all woe, and very bane — 

Begat on her a woman-child. 

In hope she bore the maid, and smiled 
When of Its father’s face she thought , 

But when sad time the change had brought, 
And she to Gunnar's house must go. 

She, thinking how she might bestow 
The memory of that lovely eve, 

That hmrn o’er-sw'eet, the child did leave 
With Heimir, her old foster-sire, 

A mighty lord , then, with the fire 


Of her old love still smouldering, 

And brooding over many a thing, 

She went unto her life an^ death 
Nought, as I said, the story saith 
Of all the wrong and love that led 
Her feet astray together dead 
They lie now on their funeral pile, 

And now the little one doth smile 
Upon the glittering war-array 
Of the men come the sooth to say 
To Heimir of that bitter end 

Silent he stared till these did wend 
Into the hall to fire and board, 

Then by the porch without a word 
Long lime he sat then he arose 
And drew his sword, and hard and close 
Gazed on the thin-worn edge, and said 
Smooth checks, sweet hands, and art thou 
dead"^ 

0 me thy glory • Woe is me 1 

1 thought once more thine eyes to see — 

Had I been young three years agone, 

When thou a maiden burd-alone, 

Hadst eighteen summers ' " ^ 

As he spake. 

He gat him swiftly to the brake 
Of thorn-trees nigh his house and some, 

When calm once more he sat at home, 

Deemed he had wept but no word more 
He spake thereof. 

A few days wore, 

And now alone he oft would be 
Within his smithy , heedfully 
He guarded it, that none came in ; 

Nor marvelled men , “ For he doth win 
Some work of craftsmanship,” said they, 

* ‘ And such before on many a day 
Hath been his wont ” 
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ho U weiM on 

1 hat a long while be wrought alone ; 

But on the tenth day bore m there 
Aslaug, the little maiden fair, 

1 hree winters old , and then the thing 
A little set folk marvelling , 

Yet none the less in nought durst ^hey 
To watch him bo to end of day 
I'line drew, and still unto the hall 
He came not, and a oread 'gan fall 
Upon his household, lest some ill 
The quiet of their lives should kill , 

And so It fell that the next morn 
They found them of their lord forlorn, 

And Aslaug might th^y see no more , 

Wide open was the smithy door, 

1 he forge a-cold, and hammering tools 
Lay on the floor, with woodwright's rules. 
And chips and shavings of hard wood. 
Moreover, when they deemed it good 
To seek for him, nought might they do. 

The tale says, for so dark it grew 
0\er all ways, that no man might 
Know the green meads from water white. 

So back they wended sorrowfully, 

And still mobt like it seemed to be, 

That Odin had called Heirnii home , 

And nothing stiange it seemed to some 
That with him the sweet youngling was, 

Since Brynhild’s love miglit bring to pas 
E’en mightier things than this, they said ; 
And sure the little gold-v urled head, 

'I ho ptedqe of all her earthly weal, 

In hre>]a's house she longed to feel. 

Further tht, way was than thev deemed 
U nto that rest whereof they dreamed 
Both to the greybeard and the child , 
for now by trodden way and wud 
Goes Heimir long * wide faced is he, 
Thm-cheeked, hook-nosed, e’en as might be 
An ancient eine , his hair falls down 
from ’neath a wide slouched hat of brown, 
And mingles white with his white beard , 

A broad brown brand, most men have feared, 
Hangs by his side, and at his back 
Is slung a huge harp, that doth lack 
All fairness certes, and so great 
It IS, that few might bear its weight , 

Yea, Heimir even, somewhat slow 
Beneath its burden walketh now. 

And looketh round, and stayeth soon. 

On a calm sunny afternoon. 

Within a cleared space of a wood. 

At last the huge old wanior stood 
And peered about hni^ doubtfully; 


Who, when omight living he tbfabt eee/ 

But mid the beech^bougbs hignmolt 
A blue-winged jav, and squirrel sbft* 

And in the grass a watchfbl hare. 

Unslung his harp and knelt down there 
Beside it, and a little while 
Handled the hollow with a smile 
Of cunning, and behold, the thing 
Opened, as by some secret spring. 

And there within the hollow lay, 

Clad m gold-fringed well-wrought array, 

Aslaug, the golden-headed child, 

Asleep and rosy , but she smiled 
As Heimir’s brown hand drew a-near. 

And woke up free from any fear, 

And stretched her hands out towards his face. 

He sat him down in the green place, 

With kind arms round the little one, 

Till, fully waked now, to the sun 

She turned, and babbling, ’gainst his breast 

Her dimpled struggling hands she pressed : 

His old lips touched those eyes of hers. 

That Sigurd’s hope and Brvnhild’s tears 
Made sad e’en m her life’s first spring , 

Then sweet her chuckling laugh did ring. 

As down amid the flowery grass 
He set her, and beheld her pass 
From flower to flower in utter glee 
Therewith he reached out thoughtfully, 

And cast his arms around the harp, 

That at the first most strange and sharp 
Rang through the still day, and the child 
Stopped, startled by that music wild 
But then a change came o’er the strings. 

As, tinkling sweet, of merry tbmgs 
They seemed to tell, and to and fro 
Danced Aslaug, till the tune did grow 
Fuller and stronger, sweeter still. 

And ail the woodland place did fill 
\\ ith sound, not merry now nor sad. 

But sweer, heart-raising, as it had 
The gathered voice of that fair day 
Amidst Its measured strains , her play 
Amid the flowers grew slower now, 

And sadder did the music grow. 

And yet still sweeter and wnth that, 

Nigher to where the old man sat 

Aslaug ’gan move, until at last 

All sound from the strained strings there passed. 

As into each other’s eyes they gazed ; 

Then, sighing, the young thing he raised. 

And set her softly on his knee, 

And laid her round cheek pitifully 
Unto his own, and said 

“ Indeed, 

Of such as I Shalt thou have need. 

As swift the troubled days wear by, 
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And yet 1 know full certainly 
My life on earth shml not be long ; 

And those who think to better wrong 
By working wrong, shall seek thee wide 
To slay thee , yea, belike they ride 
E*en now unto my once-loved home. 

Well, to a void place shall they come, 

And I for thee thus much have wrought — 
For thee and Brynhild — yea, and nought 
I deem it still to turn my face 
Each mom unto some unknown place 
Like a poor churl — for, ah ’ who knows 
Upon what wandering wind that blows 
Drives Brynhild's spirit through the air , 
And now by such road may I fare 
That we may meet ere many days ” 

Again the youngling did he raise 
Unto his face, for to the earth 
Had she slipped down , her babbling mirth 
Had mingled with his low deep speech , 

But now, as she her hand did reach 
Unto his beard, nor stinted more 
Her babble, did a change come o'er 
His face , for through the windless day 
Afar a mighty horn bid bray , 

Then from beneath his cloak he drew 
A golden pliial, and set it to 
Her ruddy lips in haste, and she 
Gazed at him awhile fearfully. 

As though she knew he was afraid , 

But silently the child he laid 
In the harp’s hollow place, for now 
Drowsy and drooping did she grow 
'Neath the strong potion , hastily 
He shut the harp, and raised it high 
Upon his shoulder, set his sword 
Ready to hand, and w ith no word 
Stalked off along the forest glade , 

But muttered presently 

‘ ‘ Afraid 

Is a strange word for me to say , 

But all IS changed in a short day, 

And full of death the world seems growm. 
Mayhap I shall be left alone 
When all are dead beside, to dream 
Of happy hfe that once did seem 
So stirring 'midst the folk I loved 
Ah ' IS there nought that may be moved 
By strong desire ? yea, nought that rules 
The very Gods who thrust earth's fools. 

This way and that as foolishly, 

For aught I know thereof, as I 

Deal with the chess when I am drunk ? * 

His head upon his breast ‘was sunk 
For a long space, and then again 


He spake : " My life is on the wane ; 
Somewhat of this I yet may leara 
Ere long ; yet I am fain to earn 
My rest by reaching Ath's land ; 

For surely 'neath his mighty hand 
Safe from the Niblungs shall she be, 

Safe from the forge of misery, 

Grimhild the Wise-wife.” 

As a goad 

That name was to him , on he strode 
Still swifter, silent But day wore 
As fast between the tree-stems hoar 
He w^ent his ways , belike it w'as 
That he scarce knew if he did pass 
O'er rough or smooth, by dark or light, 

Until at last the very night 

Had closed round him as thinner grew 

The wood that he was hurrying through , 

And as he gained a grev hill’s brow 
He felt the sea-breeze meet him now, 

And heard the low surfs measured beat 
Upon the beach He stayed his feet, 

And through the dusky gathering dark 
Peered round and saw what seemed a spark 
Along the hill's ndge , thitherward 
He turned, still wanly on guard, 

Until he came unto the door 
Of some stead, lone belike and poor 
There knocking, was he bidden in, 

And heedfully he raised the pin. 

And entering stood with blinking gaze 
Before a fire's unsteady blaze. 

There sat a woman all alone 
Whom some ten years would make a crone, 
Yel would they little worsen her , 

Her face was sorely pinched with care. 

Sour and thin-lipped she was , of hue 
E’en like a duck’s foot , whitish blue 
Her eyes were, seeming as they kept 
Wide open even when she slept 

She rose up, and was no less great 
Than a tall man, a thing of weight 
Was the gaunt hand that held a torch 
As Heimir, midmost of the porch, 

Fixed his deep grey and solemn eyes 
Upon that wretched wife’s surprise. 

" Well,” said she, " what may be your will? 
Little we have your sack to fill, 

If on thieves’ errand ye are come ; 

But since the goodman is from home 
I know of none shall say you nay 
If ye have will to bear away 
The goodwife.” 

As on a burned house 
Grown cold, the moon shines, dolorous 
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From out the rainy lift, so now 
A laugh must crease her lip andl>row. 

“ I am no thief, goodwife,” he said, 

** But ask wherein to lay my head 
To-night.” 

“ Well, goodman, sit,” said she 
“ Thine ugly box of minstrelsy 
With thine attire befits not ill , 

And both belike may match thy skill, " 

So by the fire he sat him down, 

And she too sat, and coarse and brown 
The thread was that her rock gave forth 
As there she spun , of little worth 
Was all the gear that hall did hold. 

Now Heimir new-come from the cold 
Had sot his harp down by his side, 

And, turning his grey eyes and wide 
Away from hers, slouched down his hat 
Yet farther o’er his brows, and sat 
With hands outstretched unto the flame. 

But had he noted how there came 
A twinkle into her dead eyes, 

He had been minded to arise, 

Methinks , for better company 
The w ild-wood wolf had been than she 
Because, from out the hodden grey 
That was the great man’s poor array. 

Once and again could she behold 
How that the gleam of ruddy gold 
Came forth so therewith she arose, 

And, wandering round the hall, drew close 
Unto the great harp, and could see 
Some fringe of golden bravery 
Hanging therefrom. — And the man too, 

In spite of patch and clouted shoe. 

And unadorned sword, seemed ndeed 
Scarce less than a great king in need, 

So wholly noble was his mien. 

So, with these things thus thought and seen, 
Within her mind grew fell intent 
\s to and fro the hall she went. 

And from the ark at last did take 
Meal forth for porridge and for cake, 

And to the fire she turned, and ’gan 
To look still closer on the man 
As with the girdle and the pot 
She busied her, and doubted not 
That on his arm a gold nng was , 

For presently, as she did pass, 

Somewhat she brushed the cloak from him, 
And saw the gold gleam nowise dim 
Then sure, if man might shape his fate, 

Her greed impatient and dull hate 
Within her eyes he might have seen, 

And so this tale have never been 


But nought he heeded ; far awag 
His thoughts were. 

Therewith did she lay 

The meal upo'^i the board, and said, 

** Meseems ye would be well apaid 
Of meat and drink, and it is here, 

Fair lord — though somewhat sorry cheer , 

Fall to now.” 

Whining, with a gnn 
She watched, as one who sets a gin, 

If at the name of lord at all 
He started, but no speech did fall 
From his old lips, and wearily 
He gat to meat, and she stood by. 

And poured the drink to him, and said 

** To such a husband am I wed 
That ill IS speech with him, when he 
Comes home foredone with drudgery , 

And though indeed I deem thee one 
Who deeds of fame full oft hath done 
And would not fear him, yet most ill 
'Twould be the bliss of us to spill 
In brawl with him, as might betide 
If thou his coming shouldst abide 
Our barley barn is close hereby. 

Wherein a weary man might lie 
And be no worse at dawn of day,” 

“ Well, goodwife,” said he, "lead the way! 
Worse lodging have I had than that, 

Where the wolf howled unto the bat, 

And red the woodland stream did run *‘ 

She started back , he seemed as one 
Who might have come back from the dead, 
To wreak upon her evil head 
Her sour ill life , but nought the more 
He heeded her . " Go on before,” 

He said, "for I am in no case 

To-night to meet an angry face 

And hold my hand from my good sword 

So out she passed without a word. 

Though when he took in careful wise 
The heavy harp, with greedy eyes 
And an ill scowl she gazed thereon, 

Yet durst say nought. But soon they won 
Unto the barn’s door — he turned round, 

And, gazing down the rugged ground, 

Beheld the sea wide reaching, wnite 
Beneath the new-risen moon, and bright 
His face waxed for a little while, 

And on the still night did he smile. 

As into the dark place he went, — 

And saw no more of the grey bent, 

Or sea, or sky, or morrow’s sun. 
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perdiatice wh«ti iill b done, 

And all the wrongs the gods have wrought 
Come utterly with them to uoitght. 

New heavens and earth he shall h^old. 
And peaceful folk, and days of gold, 

When Baldor is come back again 
O'er an undying world to reign. 

For when the carl came home that night, 
In every ill wise that she might, 

She egged him on their guest to slay 
As sleeping m the bam he lay . 

And. since the r^an was no ill mate 
For her, and heedless evil fate 
Had made him big and strong enow, 

He plucked up heart to strike the blow 
Hiiough but a coward thief he was. 

So at the grey dawn did he pass 
Unto the barn, and entered there , 

But through its dusk therewith did hear 
The sound of harp-strings tinkling then. 
As IS the wont of stich-like men, 

Great fear of ghosts fell on his heart , 

Yet, trembling sore, he thrust apart 
The long stems of the barley-straw, 

And, peering round about, he saw 
Heimir asleep, his naked brand 
L.aid o’er his knees, but his right hand 
Amid the harp-strings, whence there came 
A mournful tinkling , and some name 
His lips seemed muttering, and withal 
A strange sound on his ears did fall 
As of a young child murmuring low 
The muffled sounds of passing woe 
Nought dreadful saw he , yet the hair 
Gan bristle on his head with fear, 

And twice was he at point to turn 
His bread by other craft to earn ; 

But in the end prevailed in him 
His raging greed 'gainst glimmerings dim 
Of awe and pity , which but wrought 
In such wise m him that he thought 
How good it W'ere if all were done. 

And day, and noise, and the bright sun 
Were come again he crept along, 

Poising a spear, thick shafted, strong, 

In his right hand , and ever fast 
His heart beat as the floor he passed, 

An<^ o’er his shoulder gazed for fear 
Once and again ; he raised the spear, 

As Heiniir’s band the string still pressed, 
And thrust it through his noble breast, 
Then turned and fled, and heard behind 
A sound as of a wildered wind, 

Half moan, half sigh , then all was stilL 
But yet such fear his soul did fill 
Th^t he stayed not until he came 


Into the halt, and ;^ried the name 
Ot his wife, Grima, m high voice. 

y Ah well," she said, ** what needs thb noise? 
Can ye not see me here ? — Well then ? " 

Wife," said he, “ of the sons of men 
1 deem him not, rather belike 
Odm It was that I did strike." 

She laughed an ill laugh. “ Well," she said, 
“What then, if only he be dead ? " 

“ What if he only seemed to die?" 

He said, “and when night drawetli nigh 
Shall come again grown twice as great, 

And eat where yesternight he ate ? 

For certes, wife, that harp of his. 

No earthly minstrelsy it is, 

Since as m sleep the man was laid 
Of its own self a tune it played , 

Yea, yea, and in a man’s voice cried , 

Belike a troll therein doth bide." 

“An ugly, ill-made minstrel’s tool," 

She said , “thou blundering, faint-heart fool * 
Some wind moaned through the barn belike. 

And the man’s hand the strings did strike ’’ 

And yet she shivered as she spake. 

As though some fe.ir her heart did take, 

And neither durst to draw anigh 
'1 he barn until the sun was high, 

Then in they went together, and saw 
The old man lying in the straw. 

Scarce otherwise than if asleep, 

Though in his heart the spear lay deep, 

And round about the floor was led 
Then Grima went, and from the dead 
Stripped off the gold ring, while the man 
Stood still apart , then she began 
To touch the hai p, but in no wise 
Might open it to reach the prize. 

Wherefore she bade her husband bring 
Edge-tools to.split the cursed thing. 

He brought them trembling, and the twain 
Fell to. and soon their end did gam , 

But shrank back trembling to see there 
The youngling, her grey eyes and clear 
Wide open, fearless , but the wife 
Knew too much of her own sour life 
To fear the other world o’ermuch. 

And soon began to pull and touch 
The golden raiment of the mav. 

And at the last took heart to say • 

“ Be comforted ’ we shall not die ; * 

For no work is this certainly * 
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Wrought m the country never seen, 

But raiment hf a Huniusb queen-^ 

Gold seest thou, goodman ! gems see$t thou 
No ill work hast thou wrought I trow. 

But, for the maiden, we must give 
Victuals to her that she may live , 

For though to-day she is indeed 
But one more mputh for us to feed, 

Yet as she waxeth shall she do 
Right many a thing to help us two , 

Yea, whatso hardest work there is, 

That shall be hers— no life of bliss 
Like sewing gold mid bower-mays , 

She shall be strong, too, as the days 
Increase on her " 

Then said the man : 

' ‘ Get speech from her, for sure she can 
'I ell fomewhat of her life and slate “ * 

But whatso he or his vile mate 
Might do, no word at all she spake 
Either for threat or promise sake , 

Until at last they deemed that she 
Was tongue-tied so now presently 
l^nto the homestead was she brought, 

And her array all golden -wrought 
Stripped from her, and in rags of grey 
C'lad was she But from light of day 
'I he call hid Heimir dead, and all 
Into dull sodden life did fall. 


So with the twain abode the may, 

Waxing in beauty day by day 
But ever as one tongiit-tied was, 

Wfiai thing soever came to pai»s , 

And needs the hag must call her Crow ; 

“ A name,” she said, “ full good enow 
For thee — m> mother bore it erst " 

So lived the chi’d that she was nursed 
On little meat and plenteous blows , 

Yet nowise would she weep, but close 
Would set her teeth thereat, and go 
About what work she had to do, ♦ 

And ever wrought most sturdily , 

Until at last she grew' to be 
More than a child And now the place 
That once had Ixirne so dull a face 
Grew well-nigh bright to look upon, 

And whatso thing might shine there shone; 
Yea, all but her who brought about 
That change therein — for, past all doubt, 
Years bettered in now ise our hag, 

And ever she said that any rag 
Was good enough to clothe the Crow, 

And still her hate did grow and grow 


As Aslaug grew wpimmliood ; 

Oft would she »\t m miirdefoi» mmod 
Long hours, edth hand auiglika knife* 

As Aslaug slept, all hate strife 
With greed within her ; yet Withal 
Something like fear of her did fall 
Upon her heart, and heavy weighed 
That awful beauty, that 6ft stayed 
Her hand from closing on the hiU, 

E'en more than thought of good things S(nl|. 
Hard words and blows this scarce might stay. 
For like the minutes of the day. 

Not looked foi, noted not when gone. 

Were all such things unto the crone, 

And, sthitten or unsmitten, still 
The Crow was sw ift to work her wilU 

In spring-tide of her seventeenth year. 

On the hill-side the house ane<ir 
Went Aslaug, following up her goats : 

On such a day as when Love floats 
Through the soft air unseen, to touch 
Our hearts with longings overmuch 
Unshapen into hopes, to make 
All things seem fairer for the sake 
' Of that which cometh, who doth bear 
Who knows how much of grief and fear 
In his fair arms So Aslaug went, 

On vague and unn.imed thoughts intent, 

1 hat seemed to her full sweet enow, 

And ever greater hope did grow, 

And sweet seemed life to her and good. 

Small reason why into the wood 
She turned, and wandered slim and fair 
’Twixt the dark tree-boles strange and rare 
The sie;ht was of Tier golden head. 

So good, uncoifed, unchapleted. 

Above her sordid dark array, 

That over her fair body lay 
As dark clouds on a lihed hill. 

The wild things well might gaze their fill, 

As through the wind-flowers brushed her feet. 
As her lips si iiled when those did meet 
The lush cold blue-bells, or were set 
Light on the pale dog-violet 
Late April bears the red-throat jay 
Screamed not for nought, as on her way 
She went, hght-laughing at some thought , 

If the dove moaned *twas not for nought, 
Since she was gone too soon from him, 

And e'en the sight he had was dim 
For the thick budding twigs. At Is&t 
Into an open space she passed, 

Nigh filled with a wide, shallow lake. 
Amidmost which the fowl dtd take 
Their pastime , o’er the firmer grass* 

’Twixt rushy ooze, swift did she pass. 
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Uiitf! vtpon a bank of sand 
Close to the water did she stand, 

And gazed down m that windless place 
t^pon the image of her face. 

And as she gazed laughed musically 
Once and again , nor heeded she 
Her straying flock her voice, that none 
Had heard since Heimir was undone 
Within that wretched stead, began 
Such speech as well had made a man 
Forget his land and km to make 
Those sweet lips tremble for his sake 

“Spring bnngeth love,” she said, “ to all. 
She sighed as those sweet sounds did fall 
From her imkissed lips “Ah,” said she, 

How came that sweet word unto me, 
Among such wretched folk who dwell , 

Folk who still seem to carry hell 
About with them ’ — That ancient man 
They slew, with whom ray life began, 

I deem he must have taught me that, 

And how the steel-clad maiden sat 
Asleep within the ring of flame. 

Asleep, and waiting till Love came, 

Who was my father many a dream 
I dream thereof, till it doth seem 
'ITiat they will fetch me hence one day. 
Somewhere I deem life must be gay. 

The flowers are wrought not for the sake 
Of those two murderers." 

While she spake 

Her hands were busy with her gown 
And at the end it slipped adown 
And left her naked there and white 
In the unshadowed noontide light 
Like Freyia in her house of gold , 

A while her limbs did she behold 
Clear mirrored in the lake beneath , 

Then slowly, with a shuddering breath, 
Stepped in the water cold, and played 
Amid ,the ripple that she made. 

And spoke again aloud, as though 
The lone place of her heart might know 
*' Soothly,” she said, “ if I knew fear, 
Scarcely should I be sporting here, 

But blinder surely has the crone 
In those last months of winter grown. 

Nor knows if I be foul or sweet. 

Or sharp stnp>es might I chance to meet, 

As heretofore it hath been seen 
When 1 have dkred to make me clean 
Amid their foulness . loathes her heai t 
That one she bates should have a part 
In the world's joy. — Well, time wears by 
I was not made for misery. 

Surely if dimly do mine eyes 


Behold no sordid tale arise, 

No ill life drawing near — who knows 
But 1 am kept for greater woes, 

Godlike despiair that makes not base. 

Though like a stone may grow the face 
Because of it, yea, and the heart 
A hard-wrought treasure set apart 
For the world’s glory ’ " 

Therewith she 

Made for the smooth bank leisurely, 

And, naked as she was, did pass 

Unto the warm and flowery grass 

All unashamed, and fearing not 

For aught that should draw mgh the spot . 

And soothly had some hunter been 

Near by and all her beauty seen. 

He would have deemed he saw a fay 
And hastened trembling on his way. 

But when full joyance she had had 
Of sun and flowers, her limbs she clad | 

In no long time, forsooth, and then j 
Called back her wandering flock again ' 

With one strange dumb cry, e’en as though 
Their hearts and minds she needs must know 
For hurrying back with many a bleat 
They huddled round about her feet 
.And back she went unto the stead. 

Strange visions pressing round her head, 

So light of heait and hmb, that though 
She went with nie.isured steps and slow. 

Each yard seemerl but a dance to her 

So now the thick wood did she cleat, 

And o'er the bent beheld the sea, 

And stood amazed there suddenly. 

For a long-ship, with shield-hung rai^. 

And fair-staint^ flapping raven-‘>ail. 

And golden dragon-stem, there lay 
On balanced oars amidst tlie bav, 

Slow heaving with tiie unrippled swell. 

With a strange hope she might not tell 
Her eyes ran down the strand, and there 
Lay beached a ship’s boat painted fair. 

And on the shingle by her side 
Three blue-clad avenien did abide 
Their fellows, sent belike ashore 
To gather victuals for their store. 

She looked not long , with heart that beat 
More quickly and with hurrying feet 
Unto the homestead did she pass. 

And when anigh the dooi she was 
She heard men’s voices deep and rough , 

Then the shrill crone, who said, “ Enough 
Of work I once had done for you, 

But now my days left are but few 
And I am weak , I prithee wait, 
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Already now the noon is Ute, 

My daughter, Crow, shall soon be here ’* 
“ Nay,'’ said a shipman, “ have no fear, 
Goodwife, a speedy death to get. 

Thou art a sturdy carlme ydt 
Howbeit we well may wait a while." 

Thereat Aslaug, with a strange smile, 
Fresh from that water in the wood, 
Pushed back the crazy door, and stood 
Upon the threshold silently , 

Bareheaded and barefoot was she, 

And scarce her mi’s held each to eacn, 
Yet did the shipmen stay their speech 
And open-mouthed upon her stare, 

As w itli bright eyes and face flushed fair 
She stood , one gleaming lock of gold, 
Strayed fiom her fair h'^ad’s plaited fold, 
Fell far below ht i girdle stead, 

And round about her shapely head 
A garland of dog-violet 
And wind-flowers meetly had she set : 
They deemed it little scathe indeed 
That her coarse homespun ragged weed 
Fell off fioni her round aims and lithe 
Laid on the dooi-post, that a withe 
Of willows was her only belt , 

And each as he gazed at ht r telt 
As some gift had been given liim. 

At last one grumbl< ’ " N«wise dim 
It is to see, goodwife, that this 
No branch of thv great kinship is " 

Grima was glaring on the may, 

And scarce for rage found w’oids to say 
“ Yea, soothly is she of our km 
Sixty-five winters changeth skm 
And whatsoever she may be. 

Though she is dumb as a dead tree, 

She worketh ever double-tide 
So, masters, ope your mealsacks wide 
And fall to work , enow' of wood 
There is, 1 trow 

And there she stood. 
Shaking all o’er, and when the may 
Brushed past her going on her way, 

From off the board a knife she caught. 
And well-nigh had it in her thought 
To end it all. Small heed the men 
Would take of her, forsooth , and when 
They turned their baking-work to speed, 
And Aslaug fell the meal to knead, 

He was the happiest of them all 
Unto whose portion it did fall 
To take the loaves from out her hand ; 
And gaping often would he stand, 


* 

And ever he deemed that he could feel 
A trembling all along tl^ leel 
Whenas she touched it — sooth to say, 

Such bread as there was baked that day 
Was never seen such as it was 
The work was done, and they did pass 
Down toward the ship, and as they went 
A dull place seemed the thymy bent, 

Glided by sunset , the fair ship, 

That soft in the long swell did dip 
Her golden dragon, seemed nought worth, 

And they themselves, all void of mirth, 
Stammenng and blundering in their speech, 

Still looking back, seemed each to each 
Ill-shapen, uglv, rough and base 
As might be found in any place. 

Well, saith the tale, and when the bread 
Was broken, just as light as lead 
Men found the same, as sweet as gall, 

Half baked and sodden , one and all 
Men gave it to the devil . at last 
Unto tiieir lord the story passed, 

\\ ho called for them, and bade them say 
Why they had wTought m such a way , 

They grinned and stammered, till said one; 

We did just t ’en as must be done 
When men are caught , had it been thou 
A-cold had been the oven now ” 

“ Ye deal in riddles,” said the lord, 

“ Enough brine is there overboard 
T o hll you full if even so 
Ye needs must have it.” 

“ We did go,” 

The man said, “ to a house, and found 
That lack of all things did abound , 

A yellow-faced and blear-eyed crone 
Was in the sooty hall alone , 

But as he talked with her, and she 
Spake to us ill and craftily, 

A wondrous scent was wafted o’er 
The space about the open door. 

And all the birds drew near to sing, 

And summer pushed on into spring. 

Until there stood before our eyes 
A damsel clad in wretched guise. 

Vet surely of the gods I deem, 

So fair she was , — well then this dream 
Of Fr^ia on midsummer night, 

This breathing love, this once-seen sight, 

P'litted amidst us kneading meal, 

And from us all the wits did steal ; — 

Hadst tfum been wise ? " 

“ Well," said the lord, 
** This seemeth but an idle word ; 
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Yet since ye all aae la one tale 
Somewhat to you it may amul- 
Speak out ! my lady that is dead — 
llibra, the chief of goodlihead — 

Came this one nigh toiler at all ? ” 

One answer from their mouths did fall, 

That she was fairest ever seen 

** If two such marvellous things have been 

Wrought by the gods, then have they wrought 

Exceeding well,” the lord said , nought 

Will serve me now but to have sight 

Of her and hear the fresh delight 

Of her sweet voice ” 

*"Nay, nay,” one cried, 
** The carline called the maid tongue-tied 
E'en from her birth ” 

But thoughtful! V 
The lord spake *' Then belike shall be 
Some wonder in the thing. Lo now. 

Since I, by reason of my vow 
Made on the cup at Yule, no more 
May set foot upon any shore 
Till I in Micklegarth have been, 

And somewhat there of arms have seen, 

Go ye at earliest morn and say 
That I would see her ere the day 
Is quite gone by , here shall she come 
And go as if her father’s home 
The good ship were, and I indeed 
Her very brother. Odm speed 
The matter in some better wise, 

Unless your words be nought but lies I ” 

So the next mom she had the word 
Tojcome unto their king and lord , 

She answered not, but made as though 
Their meaning she did fully know. 

And gave assent the crone was there, 

And still askance at her did glare. 

And midst her hatred grew afeard 
Of what might come, but spoke no word , 

And ye m^y well believe indeed 
That those men gave her little heed, 

But stared at Aslaug as she stood 
Beside the greasy, blackened wood 
Of the hall's upnghts, fairer gro^^n 
Than yesterday, soft 'neath her gown 
Her f^ir breast heaving, her wide eyes 
Mid dreams of far-off things grown wise, 

The rock dropped down in her left hand , — 
There mazed awhile the men did stand, 

Then gat them back. And so the sun 
Waxed hot and waned, and, day nigh done. 
Gleamed on the ship’s side as she lay 
Clone in at deepest of the bay. 

Her bridge gold-hung on either hand 


Cast out upon the hard white sand . 

While o’er the balwjtrks many a matt 
Gazed forth ; and the great lord begem 
To fret and fume, till on the brow 
Of the low cliff they srfW her now, 

Who stood a moment to behold 
The ship’s sun-htten flashing gold , 

Then slowly ’gan to get her down 
A steep path in the sea-cliflf brown, 

Till on a sudden did she meet 
The slant sun cast about its feet. 

And flashed as in a golden cloud , 

Since scarcely her poor raiment showed 
Beneath the glory of her hair, 

Whose last lock touched her ankles bare. 

For so It was that as she went 
Unto this meeting, all intent 
Ujxm the time that was to be. 

While yet just hidden from the sea. 

She stviyed her feet a little while, 

And, gazing on her raiment vile, 

Flushed red, and muttered, — ; 

“ Who can tell 

But I may love this great lorn wcll^ 

An evil thing then should it be 
If he cast loathing eyes on me 
This first time foi my vile attire ” 

Tlien, while her cheek still burned like fire, 
She set hand to her hair of gold 
Until Its many ripples rolled 
All over her, and no great queen 
Was e'er more gloriously beseen , 

And thus she went upon her way 

Now when the crew beheld the may 
Set foot upon the sand there rosf* 

A mighty shout from midst of those 
Rough seafarers , onlv the lord 
Stood Silent ga/ing overboard 
With great eyes, till the bridge she gained, 
And still the colour w axed and weaned 
Within his face , but when her foot 
First pressed the plank, to his heart’s root 
Sweet pain there pierced, for her great eyes 
Were fixed on his in earnest wise. 

E’en as her thoughts were all of him , 

And somewhat now all things waxed dim, 

As unto her he stretched his hand, 

And felt hers , and the twain did stand 
Hearkening each other’s eager breath 
But she was changed , for pale as death 
She was now as she heard his voice. 

** Full well may w'c this eve rejoice, 

Fair maid,, that thou hast come to us ; 
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That this grey shore and dolorous 
Holds greater beauty than the earth 
Mid fairer days may bnng to birth, 

And that I hold it now. But come ^ 

Unto the wind-blown woven home, 

Where I have dwelt alone awhile. 

And with thy speech the hours bjeguile " 

For nothing he remembered 
Of what his men unto him said, 

1 hat she was dumb Not once she turned 
Her eyes from his , the low sun burned 
Within hei waving hair, as she 
Unto the poop went silently 
Beside him, and with faltering feet, 

Because this hour seemed over sweet, 

And still his right hand held her hand. 

But when at last the twain did stand 
Beneath the gold-hung tilt alone, 

He said, “Thou seemest such an one 
As who could love , thou look’st on me 
As though thou hopedst love might be 
Betwixt us — thou art pale, my sweet, 

Good were it if our lips should meet.” 

Then mouth to mouth long tune they stood 
And when they sundered the red blood 
Burnt m her cheek, and tenderly 
Trembled her lips, and drew anigh 
His lips again . but speech did break 
Swiftly from out them, and she spake . 

“ May It be so, fair man, that thou 
Art even no less happv now 
Than I am ” 

With a joyous cry 
He caught her io him hastily , 

And mid that kiss the sun went down, 

And colder was the dark world grown. 

Once more they parted , “Ah, my love," 

He said, “ I knew not aught could move 
My heart to such joy as thy speech ” 

She made as if she fain would reach 
Her lips to bis once more , but ere 
They touched, as smitten by new fear, 

Sh^» drew aback and said “Alas ! 

It darkens, andT needs must pass 
Back to the land, to be more sad 
Than if this joy I ne’er had had. 

And thou—thou shalt be sorry too. 

And pity me that it is so.” 

“To-morrow mom comes back the day, 

He said, “ If we should part, sweet may; 

Yet why should I be left forlorn 
Betwixt this even and the morn ? ” 


His band had swept aback l)jer kair. 

And Oh her shoulder, gieaiiutig bare 
From midst her rags, was^ mw; 

But she drew bade, and o*er her brow 
Gathered a troubled thougbthil frown, 

And on the bench she sat her down 
And spake “ Nay, it were wise to bide 
Awhile. Behold, the world is wide. 

Yet have we found each other here, 

And each to other seems more dear 
Than all the world else. — Yet a king 
Thou art, and I am such a thing, 

By some half-dreamed -of chance cast forth 
To live a life of little worth, 

A lonely life — and it may be 
That thon should st weary soon of me 
If I abode here now — and I, 

How know I ? All unhappily 
My life has gone , scarce a kind wore! 

Except m dreams my ears have heard 
But those thy lovely lips have said 
It might be when all things were weigh^ 
That I too light of soul should prove 
To hold for ever this great love ’ 

Down at her feet therew ith he knelt, 

And round her his strong arms she felt 
Drawing her to him, as he said . 

“These are strange words for thee, O maid ; 
Are those sweet loving lips growm cold 
So soon ? Yet art thou m my hold, 

And certainly my heart is hot 
What help against me hast thou got’” 

Elach unto each their cheeks were laid, 

As in a trembling voice she said 
“ No help, because so dear to me 
Thou art, and mighty as may be , 

Thou hast seen much, art wiser far 
Than I am , yet strange thoughts there are 
In my mind now — some half-told tale 
Stirs in me, if I might avail 
To tell it ” 

Suddenly she rose, 

And thrust him from her , “ Ah, too close I 
Too close now, and loo far apart 
To-morrow !— and a barren heart. 

And days that ever fall to worse. 

And blind lives struggling with a curse 
They cannot grasp I Look on my face, 
Because I deem me of a race 
That knoweth such a tale too well 
Yet if there be such tale to tell 
Of us twain, let it e'en be so, 

Rather than we should fail to know 
This love — ah me, my love forbear I 
No pain for thee and me 1 fear ; , 
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l;irlve we e*en for more than this 1 
Thctn wtio hast given me my first bliss 
To-day, forgive me, that in turn 
I see the pam within thee burn, 

And may not help—because mine eyes 
The Gods make clear. 1 am grown wise 
With gam of love, and hope of days 
That many a coming age shall praise. 

Awhile he gazed on her, and shook 
With passion, and his cloak's hem took 
With both hands as to rend it down , 

Yet from his brow soon cleared the frown 
He said : “ Yea, such an one thou art. 

As heeds alone must fill my heart 
If 1 be like my father's km. 

And have a hope great deeds to win , 

And surely nought shall hinder me 
From living a great life with thee — 

Say now what thou wouldst have me do.** 

*^Some deed of fame thou goest to," 
She said, “for surely thou art great , 

Go on thy way then, and if fate 
So shapen is, that thou mayst come 
Once more unto this lonely home. 

There shalt thou find me, who will live 
Through whatso days that fate may give, 
Till on some happy coming day 
Thine oars again make white the bay ” 

“ If that might be remembered now," 
He said, “ Last Yule I made a vow 
In some far land to win me fame. 

Come Higher, sweet, and hear my name 
Before thou goest , that if so be 
Death take me and my love from thee, 
Thou mayst then think of who I was, 

Nor let all memory of me pass 
When thou to some great king art wed; 
Then shalt thou say, ‘ Ragnar is dead, 
Who was the son of Sigurd Ring, 

Among the Danes a mighty king. 

He might have had me by his side,' 

Then shalt thou say, ‘ that hour he died , 
But my heart failed and not his heart ’ " 

“Nay, make it not too hard to part,'* 
She said, when once again their lips 
Had sundered , “as gold-bearing ships 
Foundered amidmost of the sea, 

So shall the loves of most men be. 

And leave no trace behind. God wot 
This heart of mine shall hate thee not 
Whatso befall , but rather bless 
Thee and this hour of happiness ; 

And if this tide shall come again 
After hard longing and great pam, 


How sweet, how sweet ! O love, farewell^ 
Lest other tale there be to tell 
Yet heed this now lest afterward 
It seem to thee a thing too hard 
To keep thy faith to such as me , 

I am belike what thou dost see, 

A goatherd girl, a peasant maid, 

Of a poor wretched crone afraid. 

From dawn to dusk , despite of dreams 
In morning tides, and misty gleams 
Of wondrous stories, deem me such 
As I have said, nor overmuch 
Cast thou thy love upon my heart 
If even such a man thou art 
As needs must wed a great man's child." 

He stepped aback from her and smiled, 
And, stooping 'neath the lamp, drew forth 
From a great chest a thing of worth — 

A silken sark wrought wondrously 
In some far Hnd across the sea 
“One thing this is of many such 
That I were fain thy skin should touch," 

He said, “ if thou wouldst have it so " 

But his voice faltered and sank low, 

As though her great heart he 'gan fear 
She reached her fine strong hand anear 
The farfetched thing , then smiling said 
“Strange that such fair things can be made 
By men who die , and like it is 
Thou think’st me worthy of all bliss , 

But our rough hills and smoky house 
Befit not aught so glorious. 

E'en if thou come again to me , 

And if not, greater grief to see 
The gifts of dead love 1 — what say I, 

Our crone should wear these certainly 
If I but brought them unto land ” 

He flushed red, and his strong right hand 
Fell to his sword-hilt. “ Nay," she said, 

“ All that is nought if rightly weighed , 
Hope and desire shall pass the days 
If thou come back." 

Grave was her face 
And tremulous he sighed “ Then take 
This last gift only for niy sake ” 

And once again their lips did touch 
And cling together, “ O many such," 

She said, “if the time did not fail, 

And my heart too of w'hat avail 
Against the hand of fate to strive? 

I^t me begin my life to live, 

As It must be a weary space " 

The moon smote full upon her face, 

As on a trembling sea, as now 
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From the lamp-litteti gold tilt low 
She stepped into the fresher air, 

He with her. Slow the twain did fare 
Amidst the wondering men, till they 
Had reached the bridge , then swift away 
She turned, and passed the gold-hung rail. 
And o'er the sands the moon made pale 
Went gleaming, all alone and he 
Watched till her light feet steadily 
Stepped up upon the dark cliff's brow 
But no one time she turned her now. 

But vanished from him into night 
So there he watched till changing light 
Brought the beginning of the tide 
Of longing that he needb must bide , 

Tnen he cried out for oars and sail, 

And ere the morning star did fail 
No more those cliffs his bird beheld, 

As 'neath the wind the broad sail swelled 


But for the maiden, back she went 
Unto the stead, and her intent 
Slu changed in nought no word she spake 
What w’rath «'Oe er on her might break 
From the fell crone, on whom withal 
Still heavier did that strange awe fall , 

As well might be, for from the may 
Had giilish lightness passed away 
Into a sweet grave maje^n , 

That scarce elsewhere th«* world might see 

So wore the spnng, and summer came 
And w'ent, ind all the woods did flame 
With autumn, as in that old tide 
When slowly by me mirk hill-side 
Went Heimir to his unseen death 
Then came the first frost’s windless breath, 
The steaming sea, the world all white, 

And glittering morn and silent night, 

Aj when the little one first felt 

The w orld a-cold , and still she dwelt 

Unchanged since that first spark of love 

Wrought the great change, that so did move 

IJer heart to perfect loveliness 

Nor overmuch did the days press 

Upon her with the weary waste 

Of short life, that too quick doth baste 

Wlien joy is gained if any thought 

Thereof unto her heart was brought, 

Rather it was, “ Ah, overlong 
For brooding over change and wrong 
When that shall come > Good gam to me 
My love’s eyes one more time to see. 

To feel once more his lips’ delight, 

And die with the short summer night. 


HS 

Not stiamedi nor sorry 1 But if I 

Must bear the weight of misery 

In the after days, yet even^hen 

May I not leave to unborn men 

A savour of sweet things, a tale 

That midst all woes shall yet prevail 

To make the world seem something worth?* 

So passed the winter of the North, 

And once agam was come the spnng , 

Then whiles would she go loitering 
Slow-footed, and with hanging head. 

Through budding brake, o'er flowery mead, 

With blood that throbbed full quickly now, 

If o'er the flowers her feet were slow, 

And bonds about her seemed to be 
Yet w ore the spnng-tide lingeringly 
Till on a morn of latter May, 

When her soft sleep had passed away. 

Nought but the bright-billed sweet-throat bird 
Within the thorn at fiist she heard , 

But, even as her heart did meet 
The first wave of desire o’ersweet, 

The winding of a mighty horn 
Adown the breeze of May was borne, 

And throbbing hope on her did fall 
Yet from her bed she leapt withal, 

And clad herself, and went about 
Her work, as though with ne’er a doubt 
That this day e’en such like should be 
As was the last , and so while she 
Quickened the fire and laid the board, 

Mid the crone s angry, peevish word 
Of surly wonder, the goodman, 

With ax(‘ on snoulder, swiftly ran 
Adown the slope , but presently 
Came breathless back 

“Ah, here they be! 

Come back again for something worse,” 

Said he “ This dumb maid is some curse 
Uaid on us.” 

“Well,” the goodwife said, 

“ Who be they ?” “ They who baked their bread 

Within this house last spnng,” said he. 

“ Oft did I marvel then why she, 

This witch-maid, went unto the strand 
That eve.” 

“ Nay, maybe comes to hand 
Some luck,” the crone said “ Hold thy peace/' 
He said. ‘ ‘ What goodhap or increase 
From that ill night shall ever come? 

Rather I deem that now come home 
I hose fifteen years of murder . lo, 

'Fhe worst of all we soon shall know, 

I hear their voices.” 

Silently, 

If somewhat pale, Aslaug passed by 
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From fire to board* as though ^e heard 
And noted nothing of that word. 

Whatever it was : yet now, indeed, 
clink of swOfd on iron weed, 

And voices of the seafarers, 

Came clear enow unto her ears , 

Nor was it long or e’er the door 
Was darkened, as one stood before 
The light and cried 

Hail to this house, 

If here still dwells the glorious 
Fair maiden, that across the seas 
We come for ! ” 

Aslaug on her knees 

Knelt by the brightening fire and dropped 
The meal into the pot, nor stopped 
For all their words, but with her hand 
Screened her fair face. Then up did stand 
The goodman, quaking 

Well, *’he said, 

Good be my meed » for we have fed 
This dumb maid all for kindness’ sake." 

** No need,” he said, “ long words to make, 
And little heed we thy lies now, 

But if she doom thee to the bough 
—All hail, our Lady and our Queen ! " 

For she, arisen, with glorious mien 
Was drawing near the board, and bare 
The pomdge-bowl and such-like gear 
Past where the men stood , tremblingly 
The leader of them drew anigh, 

And would have taken them, but she 
swerved from his strong hand daintily, 
smiled op him and passed by, and when 
Fhey were set down turned back again 
And spioke, and well then might rejoice 
That dusky place to hear her voice 
For the first time 

“ I doubt me not, 

0 seafarers, but ye have got 
A message from that goodlv loid 
iVho sf>ake last year a ple^Lsant w-^ord, 
fiard to believe for a poor maid.” 

Trembled the twain at what she said 
L.ess than the unexpected sound, 

^or death seemed in the air around 
[)at the man spake . E’en thus lie saith, 

That he, who heretofore feart'd death 
[n nowise, feared this morn to come 
And seek thee out in thy poor home, 

Lest he should find tnee dead or gone , 

For scarce he deemed so sweet a one 
Could be for him . * But if she live,’ 

He said, * and still her love can give 


To me, let her make no delay. 

For fear we see no other day 
Wherein to love.”’ 

She said . “ Come, then ! 
It shames me not that of all men 
1 love him best. But have ye there 
Somewhat these twain might reckon deai ? 
Their life is ill enow to live 
But that withal they needs must strive 
With griping want when I am gone. " 

He answered, " O thou goodly one, 

Here have we many a dear-bought thing 
Because our master bade us bring 
All queenly gear for thee, and deems 
That thou, so clad as well beseems 
That lovely body, wouldst aboard , 

But all we have is at thy w ord 
To keep or spend ’ 

“ Nay, friends, ’ she said, 
“If thy lord loves my goodlihead, 

Fain would I bear alone to him 
What wealth I have of face or limb, 

For him to deck when all is his, 

So full enow shall even this 
That I am diglit with be for me , 

But since indeed of his bounty 
He giveth unto me to give — 

Take ye this gold, ye twain, and live 
Een as ye mav — ^mall need to bless 
Or curse your sordid churlishness, 

Because methinks, without fresh curse, 

Each dav that comes shall still be worse 
1 han the past day, and worst of all 
Your ending day on you shall fall. 

Yet, if It may be, fare ye well, 

Since in your house 1 came to dwell 
Some wearing of niy early days.” 

E'en as she spake, her glorious face 
Shone the last time on that abode, 

And her light feet the daisies trod 
Outside the threshold. But the twain 
Stood ’mazed above the bounteous gam 
Of rings and gems and money bright, 

And a long while, for mere affright 
And wonder, durst not handle it 

But while the butterfly did flit 
White round about the feet of her, 

Above the little May-flowers fair. 

She went adown the hill with these, 

Until the low wash of the seas 
They heard, and murmunng of the men 
Who manned the long-ships , quickly then 
They showed above the grey brat's brow. 

And all the folk beheld them now 
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'Twixt oar and gunwhale that abod«^ 

And to the sky their shout rose loud. 

But when upon the beach she came* 

A bright thing in the sun did dame 
'Twixt sun and ship-side, and the sea 
Foamed, as one waded eagerly 
Unto the smooth and sea-beat sand, 

A.nQ for one moment did she stand 
Breathless, with beating heart, and then 
To right and left drew back the men , 

She heard a voice she deemed well known, 
Long waited through dull hours bygone, 
And round her mighty amis were cast 
But when her trembling red lips passed 
From out the heaven of that dear kiss. 

And eyes met eves, she saw in his 

Fresh pride, fresh hopie, fresh love, and saw 

The long sweet days still onward draw, 

1 hemselves still going hand in hand, 

As now they went adown the strand. 


Next morn, when thev awoke to see 
Each other’s hands draw lovingly 
Each unto each, awhile they lay 
Silent, as though night passed away 
They grudged full sore till the King said 
Unto the happy golden head 
That lay upon his breast, “ What thought 
By those few hours of dark was brought 
Unto thy heart, my love ? Did dreams 
Make strange thy loving sleep with gleams 
Of changing days that yet may be’’’ 

She answered, but still dreamily 
" In sldepa little while ago 
O’er a star-htten w'orld of snow 
I fared, till suddenly nearby 
A swirling fire blazed up on high ; 

Thereto I went, and without scathe 
Passed through the flame, as one doth bathe 
Within a summer stream, and there 
I saw a golden palace fair 
Ringed round about with roaring flame. 
Unto an open door I came, 

And entered a great hall thereby, 

And saw where ’neath a canopy 
A King and Queen there sat, more fair 
Than the world knoweth otherwhere 
And much methought my heart smiled then 
Upon that goodliest of all men, 

That sweetest of all womankind 
Then one methought a horn did wind 
Without, and the King turned and spake * 

“ * Wherewith do the hall pillars shake, 

O Queen. O love?’ 


She m^ed her bettd« 
And in a voice like tim^ s^ 

' This is the fame of Rag^ar's life, 

The breath of all the glorious strife 
Wherewith his days shall wear.* * 

Then he: 

* What IS the shadoii^ tliat I see 
Adown the hall ? ' 

Then said the Queen : 

* Our daughter ~urely hadst thou seen 
If thine eyes saw as clear as mine 
Well worth she is our love divine. 

And unto Ragnar is she wed, 

The best man since that thou art dead* 

My King, ray love, mine own, mine own.* 

** Then the twain kissed upon the throne, 
And the dream passed and sleep passed too. " 

Therewith the King her body drew 
Nearer to him, if it might be, 

\rd spake “ A strange dream came to me 
Upon a waste at dawn I went 
And wandered over vale and bent, 

And ever was it dawn of day, 

And still upon all sides there lay 
The bones of men, and war-gear turned 
To shjirds and rust , then far off burned 
A fire, and thither quick I passed. 

And when I came to it at last 
Dreadful it seemed, impassable , 

But I, fain of that land to tell 
What things soever might be known. 

Went round about, and up and down, 

And gat no passing by the same , 

Until, methought, just where the flame 
Burned highest, through the midst I saw 
A man and woman toward me draw, 

Even as through a flowery wood * 

So came they unto where I stood, 

And glad at heart therewith 1 grew, 

For such fair folk as were the two 
Ne’er had I seen , then the man cried 

*' ‘ Hail to thee, Ragnar ! well betide 
This dawn of day. Stretch forth thine hand.* 

“ E’en as he bade me did I stand, 

Abiding what should hap, but he 
Turned to the woman lovingly, 

And from her bosom’s fresh delight 
Drew forth a blooming lily white, 

And set it m mine hand, and then 
Both through the flame went back again. 

“Then afterwards m earth I set 
This lily, and with soft regret * 
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Watched for its fading ; but withal 
^eat light upon the world did fall, 

And fair the sun rose o’er the earth, 

And blithe I grew and full of mirth : 

And no more on a waste I was, 

But in a green world, where the grass 
White lily-blooms well-nigh ^id hide ; 

O’er hill and valley far and wide 
They waved in the warm wind , the sun 
Seemed shining upon everyone, 

As though It loved it and with that 

I woke, and up in bed I sat 

And saw thee w'aking, O my sweet I ** 

With that last word their lips did meet, 
And even the fresh May morning bright 
Was noted not in their delight. 

Let be— as ancient stories tell 
Full knowledge upon Ragnar fell 
In lapse of time, that this was she 
Begot in the felicity 
Swift-fleeting, of the wondrous twain. 

Who afterwards through change and pain 
Must live apart to meet in death. 

But, would ye know what the tale saith, 

In the Old Danish tongue is writ 
Full many a wora concerning it, — 

The days through which these lovers passed, 
Till death made end of all at last. 

But so great Rrignar’s glory seemed 
To Northern folk, that many deemed 


That for his death, when song arose 
From that Northumbrian Adder-close, 
England no due atonement paid 
Till Harald Godwinson was laid 
Beside his fallen banner, cold 
Upon the blood-soaked Sussex mould. 
And o’er the wrack of Senlac field 
Full-fed the grey-nebbed raven wheeled. 


In the dim place that the sun knew no more 
He rose up when his tale was fully o’er, 

And ’gan to pace the long hall to and fro 
With old eyes looking downward, e’en as though 
None else were there af last with upraised face 
He walked back swiftly to his fire-lit place, 

And sat him down, and turned to the young folk 
Smiling perforce , then from their lips outbroke 
The murmuring speech his moody looks had 
stilled, 

And with a sweet sound was the hall full filled , 
F’en like the noise that from the thin wood’s side 
Swims through the dawning day at \pril-tide 
Across the speckled eggs, when from the brown 
Soft feathers glittering eves are looking down 
Over the dewy meads, too fresh and fair 
For aught but lovely feet to wander there. 

Drag on, long night of winter, in whose heart, 
Nurse of regret, the dead spring yet has part ' 
Drag on, O night of dreams ' O night of fears I 
Fed by the summers of the bygone yearsl 
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F rom this dull ramy undersky and low, 

This murky ending of a leaden day, 

1 hat never knew the sun, this half-thawed snow, 
These tossing black boughs faint against the grey 
Of gathering night, tliou turnest, dear, away 
Silent, but with thy scarce-seen kindly smile 
Sent through the dusk my longing to beguile 

Ihere, the lighto gleam, and all is dark without ’ 
\nd in the sudden change our eyes meet dazed — 
O look, love, look again ' the veil of doubt 
Just for one fl«ish, past counting, then was raised * 
O eyes of heaven, as cl'ur thy sweet soul blazed 
On mine a moment ' O come back again 
Strange rest and deal amid the long dull jam ! 

Nay, nay, gone bv ’ though there shesitteth still, 
With wide grey eyes so trank and fathoniless — 

Be patient, heart, thy days they yet shall fill 
With utter rest— Yea, now thy pam they bless, 

\.nd feed thy last hope of the world’s redress — 

O unseen hurrying rack ' O wailing wind ’ 

What rest and where go ye this night to find? 


The year has changed its name since that last tale , 
\ et nought the prisoned spring doth that avail 
Deep buried under snow the country lies , 

Made dim by whirling flakes the rook still flies 
South-west before the wind , noon is as still 
As midnight on the southwardplooking bill. 


Whose slopes have heard so many words and loud 
Since on the vine the woolly buds first showed. 

The raven hanging o’er the farmstead gate, 

While for another death his eye doth wait. 

Hears but the muffled sound of crowded byre 
And winds’ moan round the wall. Up in the spire 
The watcher set high o'er the half-hid town 
Hearkens the sound of chiming bells fall down 
Below him , and so dull and dead they seem 
That he might well-mgh be amidst a dream 
Wherein folk hear and hear not 

Such a tide, 

With all work gone from the hushed world outside. 
Still finds our old folk living, and they sit 
Watching the snow-flakes by the window flit 
Midmost the time ’twixt noon and dusk , till now 
One of the elders clears his knitted brow, 

And says 

Well, hearken of a man who first 
In every place seemed doomed to be accursed , 

To tell about his ill hap lies on me , 

Before the winter is quite o’er, maybe 
Some other mouth of his good hap may tell ; 

But no third tale there is, of w hat befell 
His fated life, when he had won his place , 

And that perchance is not so \\\ a case 
For him and us , for we may rise up, glad 
\i all the rest and inumph that he had 
Before he died , while he, forgetting clean 
The sorrow and the joy his eyes bad seen. 

Lies quiet and well famed— and serves to-day 
To wear a space of winter-tide away.*’ 


34 *) 
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ARGUMENT. 

Hipponods, son oT Glaucus King of Corinth, unwittingly slew his brother Beller, and, fleeing from his country , 
came to Proetus King of Argos, who punfled him of his guilt , and thereafter was he called Bellerophon He 
dwelt hing with Proetus, well loved by him, and receiving many good things at his hands , but at last he lo^t 
the King’s favour by the guile of the Queen Sthenobcea, and was scut to Jobates King of Lycia, her father, 
with a covert message of evil, 


P RCETUS, the King of Argos, on a day 
In tangled forests drave the boar to bay, 

And had good hap, for ere the noon was o’er 
He set his foot upon the third huge boar 
His steel that day had reached , then, fam of test, 
The greensward 'neath the spreading oak-trees 
pressed, 

And, king-like, feasted with his folk around 
Nor lacked he for sweet music s measured sound, 
For when somewhat were men’s desires appeased 
* Of meat and drink, their weary limbs well eased, 
There *gan an ancient hunter and his son 
To tell of glonous deeds in old days done 
Within the wood , but as Lvoeus’ gift, 

And measured words from common life did lift 
The thoughts of men, and noble each man seemed 
Unto his fellow, from afar there gleamed 
Sun-litten arms, and ’twixt the singer’s word 
The slow tramp of a great horse soon they heard. 
And from a glade that pit reed the thicket through 
In sight at last a mounted man there drew 
Then the dogs growled, and midst their weapons’ 
clang 

Unto their feet the outmost hunters sprang, 
HandUng their spears , but still King Preietus lay, 
Till nigh the circle that Tone man made stay, 

And with wild eyes gazed down upon the throng. 
Weaned he seemed, and his black war-horse strong 
On many a mile had left both sweat and blood. 
And panting now with drooping head he stood, 
Forgetting all the eager joys of speed , 

And tattered was his rider’s lordly weed, 

His broken sheath now held a sword no more, 
With rust his armour bright was spotted o’er, 
Unkempt and matted was the yellow liair 
That crowned his head, nor was there helmet there , 
His face, that should have been as fair and bright 
And ruddy as a maid's, was deadly white, 


And drawn and haggard , and his grey eyes stared. 
As though of something he were sote afeard 
1 hat other folk saw not at all But now 
A hunter cried out, “ Nay, and who art thou’ 
What God or man pursues thee ^ bide and speak , 
Nor yet shall thou for nought the King's rest 
bre ik ” 

A scared look did the man behind him fling, 

Then said, ‘ ' Stand close around me to your King 
When I may see him, will 1 tell the tale , 
llnless indeed, meanwhile, my life should fail.” 

With that, as one who hath but little might, 
From off his wearied steed did he alight 
They led him to the King, who 'gainst a tree 
Stood upright now, the new-come man to see , 
Who brought unto him would not meet his eyes, 
But stood and stared distraught in dreamy wise , 
Till cheerily the King of Argos said, 

“Cast somewhat off, O friend, thy drearyhead , 

Sit thee and eat and drink, and be my guest , 

1 will not harm thee though thou be unblest , 

Let Gods or men take vengeance as they can, 

Nor ask my help, who dwell a peaceful man 
’ Fwixt white-walled Argos and the rustling tr^t^s " 

The man turned round, as asking \Yhat were 
these, , 

The woids he said , then, casting here and there 

A troubled look, as if not safe he were 

From some dread thing that followed even yet, 

He sat him dowm , and like a starved mai\ ate 
Yet did he tremble as he look the food, 

And in the cup he gazed, as though the blood 
Of man it held, and not the blood of earth, 

The stirrer up to kindly words and mirth. 

But when his hunger now was satisfied, 

Casting his hair aback the King he eyed. 

And in a clicked and husky voice he said : 
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** Now can ye see, O folk, 1 am not dead . 

But tell me. King, how shall i name the^ here. 
Since he in whose heart lieih any prayer, 

To nameless Gods will let no warm words flow ?** 

“To Proetus pray for what thou wouldest now,'* 
The King said , “by the soil of Argos pray 
To no light matter will 1 say thee nay, 

For my heart giveth to thee name thy name, 

And say whereby these evils on thee came ’’ 

With changing eyes now gazed the outcast man 
On Proetus' cheery face, and colour ran 
O'er his wan visage “Thou art kind,” he saiu , 

“ But kinder eves I knew, that on the dead 
Must look for ever now , and jov is gone 
Best hadst thou cast forth such a luckless one , 

For what I love I slay, and what I hate 
I strive to save ftoni out the hands of jfate 
Listen and let me babble I have seen 
bince that hour was, nought but the long leaves 
green, * 

The tree-trunks, and the scared things of the 
wood " 

Then silently awhile he seemed to brood 
O er what had been, but even as the King 
Opened his hp*. to mind him of the thing 
That he should teli, from his bent head there 
came 

Slow words, as if from one confessing ^name, 
While Higher to his nto’.th King Pioetus drew 

“ Hipponous men have called me, ere 1 knew 
The hate of Gods and fear of men , my life 
Went past at Corinth free from baneful strife, 
lor there mv father ruled from sea to sea, 

(ilaucus the Great and fair Kuryniede, 

My mother, bare anothei son to him, 

Like unto me in mind and face and limb, 

Whom men called Belief , and most true it is 
That I with him dwelt long in love and bliss. 
However long ago that seems to be, 

A\diat plans we laid for joyous victoiy » 

What lovely lands untilled we thought to win, 

And be together even as Gods therein, 

Bringing the monsters ot the world to nought ♦ 
How eageily from old men news we sought 
Of lands that lay anigh the ocean-stream ’ 

And \ et w iihal what folly then did seem 
Their cold words and their weary hopeless eyes , 
When this alone of \U things then seemed wise, 
lo know how sweet life was, how dear the earth , 
And only fluttering hope stayed present mirth- 
Ah, bow I babble ' What a thing man is, 

Who. falling unto misery out of bliss, 

Thinks that new wsdom but the sole thing then 
That binds the many ways of toiling men » 


“ In Qrt% fair chamber did^we sleep 
X and my biotherwchere, light and light* 
Three nights together did I dream a dream, 

Where lying on my bed I still did seem 
E'en as I was indeed, when a cold hand 
Was laid upon me, and a shape did stand 
By my bed-head, a woman clad in grey. 

Like to the lingering time 'twixt night and day. 
And veiled her face was, and her tall gaunt form. 
She drew me from my peaceful bed and warm 
And led me. shuddering, bare-foot, o’er the floor. 
Until, with beating heart, I stood before 
My brother's bed, and knew what I should do , 

For from beneath her shadowy robe she drew 
\ well-steeled feathered dart, and that must I, 
Casting all will aside, clutch mightily, 

And, still unable with her will to strive, 

E’en as her veiled hand pointed, madly drive 
Into the heart of mine own mother's son. 

Striving to scream as that ill deed was done. 

“ No cry came forth, but even with the stroke. 
With sick and fainting heart, I nigh awoke. 

\nd when the dream again o'er me was cast. 
Chamber, and all I knew , away had passed. 

Nor saw I more the ghost alone I stood 
In a strange land, anigh an oaken wood 
High on a hill , and far below my feet 
The white walls of a glorious town did meet 
A yellow strand and ship-beset green sea , 

And all methought was as a toy for me, 

For I was king thereof and great enow. 

“ But as I stood upon that hill’s green brow. 
Rejoicing much, yet yearning much indeed 
For something past that still my heart must need, 
Once more was all changed , by the windy sea 
Did men hold games with great solemnity 
In honour of some hero passed away, 

Whose body dead upon a huge pile lay 
Waiting the torch, and people far and wide 
About the strand a name I knew not cried. 
Lamenting him who once had been their king , 

But when I saw the faoN||>f the dead thing 
Over whose head so many a cry was thrown 
On to the wind, I knew it for mine own. " 

“Cold pangs shot through me then, sleep*s 
bonds I broke , 

ohuddenng with terror m my bed I woke. 

And when thought came again, a weiglit of fear"* 
Lay on my heart and still grew heavier ; 

Rut when the next night and the third mght came, 
And still in sleep my visions were the same, 

No longer in mine own heart could X hold 
'I he story of that m&rvel quite untold, 

For fear possessed me . good at first it seemed 
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^Phat I should tell the dream so strangely dreamed 
Unto my brother ; then I feared that he 
Might for that tale look with changed eyes on me 
As deeming that some secret hope had wrought 
Within my false heart, and that pageant brought 
Before mine eyes , or he might flee the land 
To save our house from some accursed hand , 

And either way that dream seemed hard to tell 
That yet, untold, made for my soul a hell 

“ But of a certain elder now I thought, 

Who much of lore to both of us had taught 
And loved us well , Diana's priest was he, 

And in the wild woods served her faithfully, 
Dwelling with new folk in her woodland shrine, 
That from the hillside such a man sees shine 
As goes from Corinth unto Sicyon. 

“And now amid these thoughts was night nigh 
done. 

And the dawn glimmered , 1 grew hot to go 
1 o that old priest these troublous things to show 
So from my bed I rose up silently. 

And with all haste I did my weed on me, 

And went unto the door , but as I passed 

The fair porch through, I saw' how gainst the last 

Brass-adorned pillar lay a feathered dart , 

And therewith came new fear into my heart, 

For as the dart that 1 m dreams had seen 
So was It fashioned, and with feathers green 
And scarlet was the hinder end bedight, 

And round the shaft were bands of silver white 
Then scarcely did I know if still I dreamefl, 

Yet, looking at the shaft, withal it seemed 
Good unto me to take it in my hand. 

That the old man the more might understand 
How real my dream had b^n in very deed, 

And give me counsel better to my need 

“With that I caught it up, and went my way. 
And almost ere the sun had made it day 
Was I within the woods, and hastening on, 

Afire until the old man’s house were won, 

And like a man who walks in sleep I went 
Nor noted aught amid my strong intent. 

‘ ‘ But when I reached tbp little forest fane 
I found my labour had bm been in vain , 

For there the priest’s folk told me he had gone 
The eve before to Corinth, all alone. 

And on some weighty matter, as they deemed , 

For measurelessly troubled still he seemed 
His trouble troubled me, because I thought 
That unto him sure knowledge had been brought 
Of some great danger hanging over me, 

And that he thither went my face to see. 

While I was seeking him , and therewithal 
Great fear and heaviness on me did fall , 

And all the life I once had thought so sweet 
Now seemed a troublous thing and hard to meet. 


“ So cityward again I set my face. 

And through the woodland glades 1 rode apace, 
And halfway betwixt dawn and noon bad 1 
Unto the wood’s edge once more come anigh , 

And now upon the wind I seemed to hear 
The sound of mingled voices drawing near , , 
Whereon I stayed to hearken and cried out, 

But feeble was the sound from my parched throat , 
And listening afterward I heard not now 
Those sounds, and timorous did my faint heart 
grow, 

And tales of woodfolk my vexed mind did take 
But just as I the well-wrought reins w'ould shake. 
Grown nigher did 1 hear those sounds again, 

And drew aback the hand that held the rein, 

And even therewith stalked forth into the way 
From out the thicket a huge wolf and grey, 

And stood with yellow tyes that glared on me , 
And I stared too , my folly made me see 
No wolf, but some dread deity, in him , 

But trembling as 1 was m every limb, 

E’en as his growling smote upon my heart. 

Fighter my fingers clutched the dreadful dan, 

I made a shift in stirrups up to stand. 

And hurled the quivering shaft from out my hand , 
Then fire seemed all around me, and a pang 
Crushed down my heart as from the thicket rang 
A dreadful cry clear saw I, even as he 
Who meets the Father’s visage suddenly , 

No wolf was there , but o’er the herbage ran 
With staggering steps a pale and bleeding man 
His left band on the shaft, whose banded wood 
Over the barbs within his bosom stood, 

His right hand raised against me, as he fell 
Close to my horse-hoofs , and I knew full well 
That this my brother’s last farewell should be. 

And thus his face henceforward should 1 see 

“What else? it matters not , the priest I saw, 
And armed men from the thicket toward me draw, 
With scared eyes fixed on mine , I drew my sword, 
And sat there, waiting for a dreadful word, 

Biding the rush of many men on me , 

But they began to draw round silently, 

And ere the circle yet was fully made, 

1, who at first might even thus have stayed 
For death and curses, felt the love of life 
Stir up my heart again to hope and strife , 

Yea, even withal I saw in one bright gleam 
The latter ending of my dreaded dream. 

So, crying out, strongly my horse I spurred, 

And as he, rearing up, dashed forth, I heard 
Clatter of arms and cries, a spear flew o’er 
My bended head, a well-aimed arrow tore 
My helm therefrom , yet then a cry there came : 

' Take him alive, nor bring a double shame 
Upoh the great house I ' Even therewith I drave 
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Against a mighty man as wave meets wave ; 

Back flew my right arm, and my sword was gone’ 
Whirled off as from a sling the wave-worn stone. 
And my horse reeled, but he before me lay 
Rolled over, horse and man, and in my way 
Was no one now, as I spurred madly on 
And So in no long time the race I won. 

For nobly was I mounted , and I deem 
That to the most of those men did it seem 
No evil thing that I should ride away 

“ O King, I think this hapoed but yesterday, 
And now already do 1 deem that I 
Did no good deed in seeking not to die, 

For I am weary, and the Gods made me 
A luckless man among all folk to be — 

I care not if their purpose I undo, 

Since now I doubt no^ that the thing is so — 

— And yet am I so made, that, having life, 

Must I, though ever worsted in the strife, 

Cling to It still too much to gam the rest. 

Which yet I know of all things is the best. 

Then slay me, King ' lo now, I pray for this. 

And no least portion of thy hoarded bliss ’ 

Slay me, and let the oak-boughs say their say 
Over my bones through the wild winter day • 

Slay me, for I am fain thereto to go, 

Where no talk is of eithti bliss or woe ’* 

“ Nay,” said the King, “didst thou not eat and 
drink 

When hunger drave thee e'ennow ? yea and shrink 
When my men’s spears were pointed at thy breast? 
Be patient , thou indeed shalt gam thy rest. 

But many a thing has got to come ere then 
For all things die, and thou midst other men 
Shalt scarce remember thou hast had a friend. 

At worst before thou comest to t le end 
Joy shalt thou have, and sorrow wherefore come ; 
With me thou well mayst have no hapless home. 
Dread not the Gods , ere long time has gone by 
'Ihy soul from all guilt will we purify. 

And sure no heavy curse shall he on thee. 

Nay, did their anger cause this thing to be? 
Perchance in heaven they smile upon thy gam — 

— Lo, for a little while a burning pain, 

Then yearning unfulfilled a little space, 

Then tender memories of a well-lovti face 
In quiet hours, and then — forgetfulness — 

How hadst thou rather borne, still less and less 
To love what thou hadst loved, till it became 
A thing to be forgotten, a great shame 
To think thou shouldst have wasted life thereon? 
Come then — thou spakest of a kingdom won 
Thy dream foretold, and shall not this be too. 

E en as the dreadful deed thou cam'st to do ? 

To horse t and unto Argos let us wend. 


Begin thy hfe afresh with me for friend. 

Wide is the world, nor yet for many a day 
Will every evil thing be cleared away 
That bnngeth scathe to men within its girth ; 
Surely a man like thee can win the mirth 
That cometh of the conquering of such things , 
For not in vain art thou the seed of kings 
Unless thy face belie thee — nay, no more ’ 

Why speak I vain words to a heart still sore 
With sudden d^'ath of happiness ^ yet come 
And nde with us unto our lovely home.” 

Hipponous to the King’s word answered nought. 
But sat there brooding o’er his dreary thought, 
Nor seemed to hear , and when the Argive men 
Brought up to him his battle-steed again. 

Scarce witting of the company or place, 

He mounted, and with set and weary face 
Rode as they bade him at the King's left hand * 
Nor did the sight of the fair well-tilled land. 

When that they gained from out the tangled 
wood, 

Do aught in dealing with his mournful mood , 

Nor Argos’ walls as from the fields they rose. 

Such good things with their mightiness to close 
From chance of hurt , scarce saw he the fair gate, 
Dainty to look on, yet so huge of weight , 

Nor did the streets’ well-ordered houses draw 
His eyes to look at them , unmoved he saw 
The south-land merchants' dusky ghttenng tram ; 
About the fountain the slim maids m^vain 
Drew sleek arms from the water, or turned round 
With shaded eyes at the great horn’s hoarse 
sound. 

The sight of the King’s house, deemed of all men 
A wonder mid the houses kings had then, 

Drew from him but a troubled frown, as though 
Men’s toilsome folly he began to know , 

The carven Gods within the banquet-hall, 

The storied hangings that bedight the wall. 

Made his heart sick to think of labour vain. 
Telling once more the oft-told tale of pain 
Cold in the damsel’s hand his "strong hand lay. 
When to the steaming bath she led the way , 

And when another damsel brought for him 
Raiment wherein the Tyrian dye showed dim 
Amid the gold lines of the broideries. 

Her face downcast because she might not please. 
He heeded not When to the hall he passed, 

Ard by tl.e high seat he was set at last. 

Then Preetus, smiling from his mild eyes, laid 
A hand upon his combed-out hair and sa|d ; 

“Surely for no good luck this golden hair 
Has come to Argos, and this visage fair. 

To make us, who w'ere well enow before. 

Seem to our maids like churls at the hall-door, 

‘ Z 
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Pry^ about v^hea. n»en to war are gone 
And girls and children sit therem alone." 

But nought HipponoUs heeded the King’s say, 
But, turning, roughly put his hand away, 

And frowning mutteredi and still further drew, 

As a man touched amid his dream might do. 

In sooth he dreamed, and dreary was his 
dream ; 

A better thing the world to him did seem ; 

The void of life to come he peopled now 
With folk of scornful eyes and brazen brow , 

And one by one he told the tale of days 
Wherein an envious moclc was the world’s praise , 
Where good deeds brought ill fame, and truth was 
not, 

Hate was remembered, love was soon forgot , 

No face was good for long to look upon. 

And npught was worthy when it once was won , 
But narrow, helpless, friendless was the way, 

That led unto the last most hopeless day 
Of hopeless days, in tangled, troubled wise. 

So thought he, till the tears were in his eyes 
Since he was young yet, for hope lying dead. 

But on his fixed eyes and hiS weary head 
The happy King of Argos gazed awhile. 

Till from ins eye faded the scornful smile 
That lingered on his lips , and now he turned, 

As one who Jong ago that task had learned, 

And unto the great men about him spoke, 

And was a merry king of merry folk 

So passed the feast and all men drew to sleep. 
And e’en Hipponotis his soul might steep 
In sweet forgetfulness a little while , 

And somewhat did the fresh young day beguile 
His treasuied sorrow when he woke next morn, 
And somewhat less he felt himself forlorn 
Nor did the King forget him, but straight sent 
Unto the priests, and told them his intent 
That this his guest should there be purified. 

Since he with honour in his house should bide. 

So was Jove’s house made ready for that thing, 
And thither amid songs and harp-playing, 
White*robed and barefoot, was Hipponous brought 
\Vho, bough in hand, for peace that God besought. 
Noiseless the white bulls fell beneath the stroke 
Of the gold-girdled, well-taught temple folk 
Up to tjje roof arose the incense-cloud , 

The charted prayer of men, now low now loud, 
Thnlled through the bra.zen leat^s of the great 
door , 

Thick lay the scattered herbs upon jt-he floor, 

^nd m the midst at last the hero stood, 


Freed of the guilt of shedding kindred mood. 

And then the chief pnest cried, Beilerophon, 
With this new hapless name that'thou hast won, 
Go forth, go free, be happy once again, 

But no more called Hipponous of men." 

Then forth Beilerophon passed wearily, 
Although so many prayers had set him free ; 

Yet somewhat was he ready to forget, 

And turn unto the days that might be yet. 

But when before King Proetvis* throne he came, 
The King called out on him by his new name , 

“ O fair Beilerophon, like me, be wise. 

And set things good to win before thine eyes, 
I^nds, and renown, and riches, and a life 
1 hat knows from day to day so much of strife 
As makes men happy, since the age of gold 
Is past, if e’er it was, as a tale told ’’ 

“ O King," he said, “thou sittest in full day, 
Thou strives! to put thoughts of mgnt away , 

My bfe has not yet left the niorning-tide , 

And I, who find the world that seemed so wide, 
Now narrow'ed to a little troublous space 
Where help is not, astonied turn my face 
Unto the coming hours, nor know at all 
What thing of joy or hope to me will fall 
Be patient, King , perchance within a while 
No niarfeast I may be, but learn to smile 
Even as thou, who lovest life so much. * 

Who knows but grief may vanish at a touch, 

As joy does ^ and a long w ay off is death • 

Some folk seem glad even to draw their breath." 

“ Yea,” said the Kin^,_^' thou hast it, for indeed 
I fain would live, like men — ^but what need 

Unto a fevered man to \ ik of wine? 

Thy heart shall love lifc when it grows like mine. 
Rut come thou hence, and I will show to thee 
What things of pnee the Gods have given to me. 
Not good It IS to harp on the frayed string , 

And thou, so seeing many a lovely thing, 

Mayst hide thy weary pain a little space " 

And therewith did King Proetus from that place 
Draw forth Beilerophon, and so when he 
In his attire wa.s now clad rovally, 

From out the precinct to his palace fair 

Did the King bring him , and he showed him theiie 

Hjs stables, where the war-steeds stood arow 

Over the dusty grain tlien did they go 

To armouries, where sword and spear and shield 

Hung bloodless, ready for the fated field : 

The treasury showed he, where things richly 
wrought 

Together into such a place were brought, 
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Tbd,t be who stole the oxen of a God, 

For all his godlike cunning scarce had $rod 
Untaken on its floor — withal he showed 
The chamber where the broidered rain^ent glowed. 
Where the spjce lay, and scented unguents fit 
To touch Queen Venus’ skin and brighten it , 

The ivoiy chairs and beds of ivory 
He showed liim, and he bid his tired eyes see 
The stories wrought on brazen doors, the flowers 
And things uncouth carved on the wood of bowers , 
The painted walls that told things old and new, 
Things come t<i pass, and things that onward drew 

But all the while Bellerophon’s grave face 
And soon-passed smile seemed unmeet for that 
place, 

And ever Proetus felt a pang of fear, 

As if it told of time- a-diriwing near, 

When all the wealth and beauty that was his 
Should not avail to buv one hour of blisi> 

And sometimes when he watched his wandering 
eves 

And heard his stammering speech, would there 
arise 

Within his heait a feeling like to hate, 

Mingled with scorn of one so crushed by fate 
For ever must the n^'h man hate the poor 

Now at the last they stood without , door 
Adorned with silver, wrought of pi^cious wood , 
Then Proetus laugluu, ind said, “O guest, thy 
mood 

Is hard to deal with , never any leech 
Has striven as I thy sickness’ heart to leach , 

And I gro\V w'cary and must get me aid " 

Therewith upon the lock his hand he laid 
And pushed the door aback, and then the twain 
The daintiest of all passages did gain, 

And as betwixt its walls they passed along 
Nearer they drew unto the measured song 
Of sweet-voiced women , and the King spake 
then 

Drive fire out with fire, say all wise men , 

Here mayst thou set thine eyes on such an one, 
That thou no more wilt think of days agone, 

But days to come , for here indeed my spouse 
Watches the damsels in the weavmg-house, 

* Or in the pleasance sits above their play , 

And certes here upon no long-past day. 

Unless my eyes were bleared with coming eld, 

Fair sights for such as thou have I beheld ” 

Across the exile’s brow a frown there came, 

As though his sorrow of such things thought shame, 
Yet mayhap his eye brightened as he heard 
The SOE\g grow louder and the hall they neared , 
But the King smiled, and swiftlier led him on, 
Until unto the doCr thereof they won. 


m 

Now n ible was that hall tnd fair enow, 

Bcftwixt whoso slim veined pillars set arow. 

And marble lattice wrought like flowering trees. 
Showed the green freshness of the summer seas. 
Made cheery by the sun, and many a ship, 

Whose black bows smoothly through the waves 
did slip 

In bowls whereon old stones pictured were 
The bright rose*laurels trembled in the air. 

That from t* e sea stole through the lattices, 

And round them hummed a few bewildered bees. 

Midmost the pavement, wrought by toil of years, 
A tree was set, gold-leaved Rke that which bears 
Unto the maids of Hesperus strange fruit , 

A many-colouied serpent from the root 

Curled upward round the stem, and, reaching o*er 

A four-square silver laver, did outpour 

Bright glittering water from his throat of brass , 

And at tach corner of the basin was 

A brazen hart who seemed at point to drink , 

And these the craftsman had not mad^ to shrink 
Though in the midst Diana’s feet pressed dow'n 
The forest greensward, and her girded gown 
Cleared from the brambles fell about her thigh, 
And eager showed her terrible bright eye 

But 'twixt the pillars and that marvellous thing 
Were scattei^d those they had e'en now Ward 
sing , 

Their song had sunk now , and a murmuring voice. 
But mingled with the clicking loom’s sharp noise 
And splashing of the fountain, where a maid 
With one hand lightly on a, brass deer laid, 

One clasped about her own foot, knelt to w'atch 
Her brazen jar the tinkling water catch , 

Withal I he wool-comb’s sound within the fleece 
Began and grew,*and slowly did decrease. 

And then began as still it gat new food , 

And by the loom an ancient woman stood 
And grumbled o’er the web , and on the floor 
Ten spindles twisted ever , from the store 
Raised on high pillars at the gable end. 

Adown a ste^p stair did a maiden wend, 

Who in the wide folds of her gatheied gown * 
Fresh yarn bright-dyed unto the loom bare down. 

But on the do\\ny cushions of a throne, 

Above all this sat the fair Queen alone, 

Who heeded not the work, nor noted aught ; 

Nor showed indeed that there was any thought 
Withitt her heaving breast , but though«she fnoved 
No whit the limbs a God might well have lov^. 
Although her mouth was as of one who 
In peaceful sleep , though over her deep eyes 
No shi^ow came to trouble her white brow. 

Yet might you deem no rest was on her now ; 

Rather too weary seemed she e’en to sigh 

For foolish life that joyless passed her by* ^ 
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So tl^ the King Bellerophon led in 
Just as the old song did once more begin 
l^rom the slim maids, that by the loom’s side 
spun , 

But ere it had full sway, the nighest one 
Unto the dkOor stopped singing suddenly, 

And pressed her neighbour’s arm, that she might 
see 

What new folk were come in , and therewithal 
An angry glance from the Queen's eyes did fall 
Upon the maid , so that Bellerophon 
A cruel visage had to look upon , 

When first he saw the Queen raised high above 
The ordered tresses of tliat close of love 

But when the women knew the King indeed 
They did him reverence, and with lowly heed 
Made way for him, while a girl here and there 
Made haste to hide what labour had made bare 
Of limb or breast , and the King smiled through 
all. 

And now and then a wandering glance let fall 
Upon some fairest face , and so at last 
Through the sweet band unto the Queen they 
passed. 

Who rose and waited them by her fair tnrone 
With eyes wherefrom all care once more had gone 
Of life and what it brought then the King said — 
“ O Sthenoboea, hither have I led 
A man, who, from a happy life down-hurled, 

Looks with sick eyes upon this happy world , 

Not knowing how to stay here or depart 

Thou know'st and I know how the wounded heart 

Forgetteth pain and groweth whole again. 

Yet IS the pain that passeth no less pain 
“ But since this man is noble even as we, 

And help begets help, and withal to me 
Worthy he seems to be a great king’s friend. 

Now help me to begin to make an end 
Of hiS so heavy mood , for though indeed 
This daintiness may nowise help his need. 

Yet may kind words avail to make him kind 
Unto himself , kind eyes may mal e him blind 
Un^o the ugly, tangled whirl of life , 

Or in some measured image of real strife 
He may forget the things that he has lost. 

Nor think of how he needs must yet be tost 
Like other men from wave to wave of fate " 

A 

Gravely she set herself the end to wait 
Of the King’s speech , and what of scorn might be 
Within her heart changed nowise outwardly 
Her eyes that looked with scorn on everything , 
And yet withal while’still the cheery King 
Let his tale flow, unto the exile’s place 
She glanced wuh scornful wonder at his face 
At first, because she deemed it soft and kind , 

Vet was he fair, and she — she needs must find 


Something that drew her to his wide grey eyes ; 
And presently as with some great surpnse 
Her heart ’gan beat, and she must strive in vain 
To crush within it a sweet nsing pam, 

She deemed to be that pity that she knew 
As the last folly wise folk turn unto 
For pain was wont to rouse her rage, and she 
Was like those beasts that slaughter cruelly 
Their wounded fellows — truth she knew not of. 
And fam had killed folk babbling over love , 
Justice she thought of as a thing that might 
Balk some desire of hers, before the night 
Of death should end it all nor hope she knew. 
Nor what fear was, how ill soe’er life grew 

This wisdom had she more than most of folk, 
That through the painted cloud of lies she broke 
lb gam what brought her pleasure for awhile, 
However men might call it nought and vile , 

Nor was she one to make a piteous groan 
O'er bitter pain amidst her pleasure grown 

But she was one of those wrouglit by the gods 
To be to foolish men as sharpest rods 
To scourge their folly , wrought so daintily 
That scarcely could a man her body see 
Without av\akmg strife 'twixt good ard ill 
Within him , and her sweet, soft voice would fill 
Men’s hearts with strange desires, and her great 
cyts, 

1 rutliful to show her to the cold and w ise 
E’en as she was, would make some cast aside 
Whatever wisdom in their breasts might hide, 

And still despite what long ill days might prove, 
They called her languid hate the soul of love. 

But now that fire that to her e}es arose 
She cast aback awhile to lie all close 
About her heart , her full lips trembled not, 

And from her cheek faded tlie crimson spot 
That erst increased thereon. 

" O Prince,” she said, 
*' Strive to get back again thy goodlihead 
Life flifteth fast, and while it still abides, 

Our folly many a good thing from us hides, 

That else would pierce our hearts with its delight 
Unto the quick, m all the Gods’ despite ” 

He gazed upon her wondering, for again 
That new-born hope, that sweet and bitter pain, 
Flushed her smooth cheek, and glittered in her eyes. 
And wrought within her lips , yet was she wise, 
And gazing on his pale and wondering face, 

In his frank eyes she did not fail to trace 
A trouble like unto a growing hate. 

That, yet unknown to him, her love did wait ; 
Then once more did she smother up that flame, 
Calm grew she , from her lips a false voice came : 
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** Yea, and bethink thee, mayst thou not be born 
To raise the crushed and succour the foilom, 

And in the place oi sorrow to set mirth. 

Gaining a great name through the wondering earth? 
Now surely has my lord the King done well 
To bring thee here thy tale to me to tell , 

Come, then, for nearby such a bower there is 
As most men deem to be a place of bliss , 

There, when thy tale is o’er that I am fain 
To hearken, may sweet muGic ease thy pain 
Amidst our feast , or of thest maids shall one 
Read ot some ^ itt^ous thing the Gods have done 
To us poor folk upon the earth that dwell 
Yea, and the reader will 1 choose so well, 

That such an one herself shall seem to be 
As she of w horn the tale tells piteously 
And thou shalt hear when all is past and o'er, 

And with us soriow still thine heart is sore, 

The Lydian flutes conu nigher and more nigh. 

Till glittering raiment corneth presently. 

And thou behold’st the dance of the slim girls, 
Wavering and strange as the leaf-wrtath that whirls 
Down in the marble court we walk m here 
Mid sad October, when the ram di<iws near 
So delicate therewith, that when all sound 
Of sobbing flute has left the air around, 

And, panting, lean ihe dance’-s against wall 
And well-wrought pillar you hear nou<^ht at all 
But their deep breathing, so ar^ all m n stilled, 

So full their hearts wuh all that beamy filled ” 

Coldly and falsely was her speech begun, 

But she waxed vv irm ere all the tale was done , 
Nay, something soft was m her voice at last, 

As round his soul her net she strove to cast 
Almost despite hers( If 

Unmoved he stood, 

But that some thought did cross his weary mood 
That made him knit his brow, and therewith came 
A flush across his face as if of shame 
Because of that new thought , but when an end 
Her speech had, then he spake 

‘ ' What love or friend 
Can do me good? God-hated shall I be, 

\nd bring to no man aught but misery , 

And thou, ,0 royal man, and thou, O Queen, 

Who heretofore in bliss and mirth have been. 
Hearken my words, and on youi lieads be all 
I he trouble that from me shall surely fall 
If I abide with you yet doubt it not 
That this your love shall never be forgot 
Wherewith ye strive to win a helpless man. 

And ever will 1 labour as I can 

To make my ill forebodings come to nought " 

But midst these things, pleased by some hidden 
thought, 


Bsr 

The Kiiig smiled, turr ing curious eyes ou them» 
And smoothing down his raiment’s golden hem 
Als one who hearkens music , then said he, 

“ Wilt thou give word for our festivity, 

0 Sthenoboca ^ But come thou, O guest, 

And by the great sea we will take our rest, 
Speaking few words ” 

So from her golden throne 
She passed to do what things must needs be done, 
And with til 111 feet amidst her maids she went 
On this new tyrannous sweetness all intent , 

So did it work in her, that scarcely she 
Might bear the world now, as she turned to see 
The stranger and the King a-going down 
By marble stairs unto the foreshores brown. 

So slipped the morn away, and when the sun 
His downward course some three hours had begun, 
Summoned by souna of hoi ns they took their way 
Unto a bower that looking westward lay, 

Yet was by trellised roses shaded so 

That little of the hot sun did it know 

But what the lime-trees’ honey-sweet scent told, 

And their wade wind-stined leaves, turned into gold 

Against the bright rays of the afternoon. 

So to that chamber came the fair Queen soon, 
Well harbingered by flutes , nor had she spared 
To veil her limbs m raiment that had fared 
O'er many a S'vx, before it had the hap 
The Lycian’s smooth skin in its folds to lap. 

But as she entered there in queenly guise, 

With firm and haughty step, and careless eyes 
Over the half-hid beauty of her breast. 

One moment on the exile did they rest, 

And s »fiened to a meek, imploring gaze — 

One moment only , as with great amaze 
His eyes beheld her, doubtful what was there, 

All had gone thence, but the proud empty stare 

1 hat she was wont to turn on everything. 

Withal she sat her down beside the King, 

And the feast passed with much of such delight 
Vs makes to happy men the world seem bright, 

But from the hapless draws but bate and scorn, 
Because the Gods both happy and forlorn 
Have set m one world, each to each to be 
A vain rebuke, a bitter memory 

Yet the Queen held her word, and when that they 
Had heard the music sing adovvn the day, 

After the dancing women had but left 
Sweet honeyed scents behind, or roses, reft 
By their own hands from head or middle small, 
Then came with hurried steps into the hall 
The reader and her scroll , sweet-eyed was She, 
And timid as some loving memory 
Midst the world’s clamour clad in gown of wool 
She sat herself adown upon a stool 
Anigh the proud feet of the Lycian Queen, 
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as if no soul she there had seen. 
With slend^ hand put back her golden hair, 

*gan to read from off the parchment fair. 

In a low voice, and trembling at the first, 

She read a tale of lovers' lives accurst 
By cruel Gods and careless foolish men 
Lrike dainty music was her voice, and when 
From out her heart she sighed, as she must read 
Of folk unholpen in their utmost need, 

Still must the stranger turn kind eyes on her 
At last awhile she paused, as she drew near 
The bitter end of spilt and wasted bliss, 

*And death ^nblessed at last by any kiss , 

Her voice failed, and adown her book did sink. 
And midst them all awhile she seemed to think 
Of the past days herself, but still so much 
Her beauty and the tale they: hearts did touch, 
Folk held their breath till she began again, 

And something 'twixt a pleasure and a pain 
It was when all the sweet tale was read o'er 
And her voice quivered through the air no more 
* Then round the maiden’s neck King Proetus 
cast 

A golden chain, and from the hall she passed. 

And yet confused and shamefaced , for the Queen, 
Who at the first the Prince’s eyes had seen 
Upon the maid, and then would look no more. 
But kept her eyes fixed on the marble floor 
As listening to the tale, her head now raised. 

And with cold scorn upon the maiden gazed 
As she bent down the golden gift to take , 

And meanwhile, for her tender beauty’s sake. 

Over the exile’s face a pleased smile came. 

But she departed to the bliss or shame 
Life had for her, and all folk left the bower , 

For now was come the summer night’s mid-hour 
The great high moon that lit the rippling sea 
'Twixt the thin linden-trees shone doubtfully 
Upon the dim grey garden , the sea-breeze 
Stooped down on the pleached alleys , the tall 
trees 

Over the long roofs moved their whispering leaves 
Nor woke the dusky swifts beneath the eaves 


Nqw from that fair night won* the time away. 
Until with lapse of many a quiet day, 

And stimng times withal, Bellerophon 
To love of life and hope of joy was won 
Still grave and wise be was beyond his years. 
No eager man among his joyous peers 
To snatch at pleasure , careful not to cheat 
soul with vam desires all over sweet , 

A waty walker on the road of life ; 
a^B a man who in a garden, rife 


With flowers, has gone unarmed, and foutid thdt 
therfe 

Are evil things amid the blossoms fair, 

And paid with wounds for folly yet when he 
Is whole once more, since there he needs must be, 
And has no will its sweets to cast aside, 

Well armed be walks there ware of beasts that 
hide 

Beneath the shade of those vine-trellises. 

Amid the grcv stems of the apple-trees. 

Yet at his heart, about the root of it 
Strange thoughts there lay, which at sweet times 
would flu 

Before his eyes, as things grown palpable , 

Strange hopes that made the weltering world seem 
well 

While he abode there therefore was he kind 
To man and maid, and all men’s hearts did bind 
With bonds of love, for mid the struggling fo’k. 
The forgers and the bearers of the yoke, 

Weary with wronging and with wrongs, he seemed 
As one on whom a light from heaven had beamed, 
That changed him to a god, ytt bting alive 
But midst all folk there did King Pioetus give 
Great gifts to him , great trust in him he had, 

And ever by his sight was he made glad 
For well did all things prosper in his hand, 

Nor was there such another in the land 
For strength or goodliness 

Now so It was. 

That he on matters of the King would pass 
About the country here and there, nor dwell 
At Argos mucli, and that thing pleased him well; 
For while all else grew better, >e shall know 
That greater in his heart the fear did grow 
That sprung up therein on that summer eve , 

And though sometimes the Queen would make 
believe 

To heed him nought — yea, or depart maybe 
At whiles, when he the j^mg would come to see — 
Yet was this but at whiles , the next day came. 

And scarce would she hold parley with her shame. 

One noon of the late autumn, when the sun 
Bnghtened the parting year, so nearly done, 

With rays as hot as early June might shed, 

Dawn past an hour, upon the tulip-bed. 

In the great pleasance, ’neath a wall of yew, 
Walked the Corinthian, pondering what to do 
In some great matter late given unto him 
So clad he was, that both on breast and limb 
Steel glittered, though his head as yet was bate, 
But in his face was just so much of care 
As seemed to show he had got that to do 
He feared but little well to carry through, 

But which must have his heed a little while 
And Still in goipg would he stop and smile, 
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And seem to cast the ^eds of thought away 
In honour of the bright fresh autumn day 
And all the pleasure of the lovely place. 

But at the last, turning about his face 
Unto the sunny garden’s other side, 

He saw where, down a grassy path and wide, 

The Queen came, with her head bent down to earth, 
As though mid thoughts she were that slew her 
mifth , 

Slowly she went, with two maids following her. 
Who in their delicate slim hands did bear, 

The one a cither', and some verse-book old, 

The other a white osier maund, to hold 
Some of such flowers as st'll m fear and doubt 
i\.gainst the sickness of the year held out 

But as they went, mgh to the Prince they drew'. 
And soon the maidens’ eye s his beauty knew, 

And one at other <;ian< crl, smiling and glad, 

Iior soft love of him iii their hearts they had , 

Yet nought they said, noi did the Queen turn round, 
But kept her eves still b^nl upon the ground 
So in their walk they came to where theie stood 
^ thm-leaved apple-tree, where, red as blood. 
Yellow as gold, a little fruit hung vet, 

Th“ last rays of the fainting sun to get , 

And a tall clump of autu’rin flowers, cold-gtey, 
Beneith it, mocked thi promi-je of the day, 

And to them clung haplt bee or twain, 

A butterfly spread languid wings in vain 
Unto the sun, that sctt' e could heat her now 
There the Queen staved aw'hile lier footsteps 
slow , 

And to the flowers wandered her slender hand , 

But with her eyes cast down she still did stand. 
And pondered 

Full of nif lody and peace 
About her was the lingering \ear’=; decease , 
Strange spicy scents there were that yet were sweet, 
Green was the ginss about her gold-diod feet. 

And had no memory of the dawn's white rime, 

I Olid was the birds’ song in that windless time, 
Strange the sharp crying of the missel-thrush 
Within the close heart of the hawthorn-bush, 
Strange the f ir-off rooks’ sweet tumultuous voice 
That m the high elms e’en now must rejoice 
And know not why — peace e’en if end of peace 
The while her burning heart did never cease 
To give words to such longings, as she knew 
To swift destruction all her glorv drew 

** Ah ' mine, mine, mine ’ ” she thought, ah ’ 
mine a while • 

Ah • mine a little day, if all be vile 
1 hat coming years can bring unto my heart ! 

Ah ! mine this eve, if we to-morn must part ’ 

Mine, that a sweet hour I may know at last 
How soon soever all delight passed I 
Ah ’ mine, mine, mine, if for a little while ’ ” 


^ ,iSo stood she, that htjr parted lips dtd smite 
As if of one that tlSemones make half sad, 

Ber breast heaved, as no stronger wish she had 
Than for some careless lover, lightly won, 

And soon forgot, to lay his lips thereon ; 

The flo>ver-stem that her finger-tips aid hold 
Was crushed not, and within her shoe of gold ' 
Lightly her foot was laid upon the grass ; 

No tremors through her dainty li nbs aid pass* 

And healthy n.e alrne did paint her cheek 
For if indeed at first she had felt we-dc. 

Ere well she knew what She was bent upon. 

Now at the last, when every doubt was gone, 

She would not show the net unto the prey 
Until she oeemed that m her toils he lay 

She raised her eves at last with a light sigh ; 
Despite herself, a flush passed suddenly 
Over her face, and then all pale she grew , 

For now withal Bellerophon she knew, 

Though at that very point of time the sun 
Along his upraised steel-clad arm had run. 

And made an earthly sun that dazzled her 
Yet cast she back her trembling hope and fear 
Into her heart, and as before she went 
Slowly, vvith head a little dow-nward bent, 

But when she had gone on a few yards space. 

Once more unto the Prince she raised her face ; 
Then slopped again, and turning round, she said. 
From lips wherein all passion now seemed dead . 

“ Damsels, get home again , thou, Mysian, go 
Unto the little treasury thou dost know 
Anigh mv bower, and taking this gold key. 

Draw for<h that ancient piophet’s book for me 
Which shows the stars for that I fain would 
show 

To Prince Bellerophon, who bides me now 
E'er he goes forth to bring the island folk 
Once more beneath King Preetus’ equal yoke. 

And thou, Leucippe, bide our coming there. 

And bid our folk set forth a feast as fair 
As may be don?; , for we within a while 
May need thy cithern dull thoughts to beguile.” 

E’en as they turned she passed on carelessly 
Unto the Prince, nor looked aback to see 
That they were gone , but he indeed had heard 
Through the calm air her clearly- spoken word, 

And saw the maidens go, and feit as one 
Who bideth, when the herald’s speech is done, 

The word that bids the grinded spears fall dovm. 
But she, with slim hand folded m her gown, 

Wen t( o’er the dewy grass to where he stood, 

And in despite the fire within her blood 

Was calm, and smiled on him, till nigh he thought 

That surely all his fear was vain and nought - 

He bowed before her as she drew anear, 
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But she held out her right hand, and in clear 
Sweet tones she cried, ** O fair Bellerophon, 
Would that the victory were already won, 

And thou wert back again at this thy home 
We have made glad for thee behold • I come 
To say farewell— yet come a little way — 

For something else indeed I had to say/* 

And still she held his hand, but yet durst not 
Clasp as she would the treasure she had got. 

Then to a place together did they pass, 

Where yew-irees hemmed around a plot of grass, 
And kept it scarce touched by the faint sun’s rays — 
A place well made for burning summer days, 

But cheerless now There on a marble seat 
She bade him sit , while she with restless feet 
Paced to and fro, while from the yew-twigs close. 
With Ills scared cry the creeping blackbird rose. 
But he, with eyes cast down upon the ground, 
Deemed that his battle easier would be found 
Than this 

And so at last she stayed by him 
And cried “ The cup is full unto the brim , 

For now thou goest where thou mayst be slam 
I speak then — and, alas ’ I speak in vain — 

Thy cold eyes tell me so — How shall I move 
Thy flinty heart my curse has made me love > 

For what have other women done, when they 
Were fair as I, and love before them lay? 

Was not a look enough for them, ^ word 
Low murmured, midst the hum of men scarce 
heard ? 

What have I left undone that they have done ? 
What askest thou of me, O heart of stone?” 

Choked bv her passion here awhile she stayed, 
And he from off the bench sprang up dismayed. 
And turned on her to speak , but she withal 
Before him on her knees made haste to fall. 

And cried out loud and shrilly “ Nay, nay, nay — 
Say not the word thou art about to say , 

Let me depart, and things be sti I as now , 

So that my dreams sweet images may show. 

As they have done — that waking I mav think, 

* If he, my love, from looks of love did shrink, 
That was because I had not prayed him then 
To be my love alone of living men , 

Pccause he did not know that I, a Queen, 

Who hitherto but loveless life have seen, 

Could kneel to him^, and pray upon my knees 
To give me my first pleasure, my first peace ’ — 
Thou knewest not— nay, nay, thou know'st not 
now— ^ 

Thou w'lth the angry eyes and bended brow ’ — 
Surely I talk my mother-tongue no more. 
Therefore thou knowest not that I implore 
Thy pity, that I give myself to thee, 


Thy love, thy slave, thy castaway to be — 

Hear'st thou ? thy castaway ! when in a while 
Thou growest weary of my loving smile I 
Oh, take me, madman I In a year or twain 
I will not thwart thee if thou lov’st again. 

Nor eye thee sourly when thou growest cold ; 

— Or art thou not the man that men call bold, 

And fear’st thou ? Then what better tune than this 
For we twain to begin our life of bliss? 

Thy keel awaits thee, and to thee alone, 

Not to the wretched dastard on the throne, 

Thy men will hearken — Nay, thou shalt not speak, 
My feeble reed of hope thou shalt not break ’ — 

T^t me be gone, thou knowest not of love, 

Thou semblance of a man that nought can move I 
O wise, wise man, I give thee good farewell 
Gather fresh wisdom, thinking of my hell.” 

She sprang up to her feet and turned away 
Trembling, and no word to her could he say 
For grief and pity , and the Queen did go 
A little way with doubtful steps and slow. 

Then turned about, and once again did stand 
Before his troubled face, hand laid m hand, 

And sobbing now as if her heart would break ; 

But when from his grieved soul he fain would speak, 
Again from midst her tears she cried, “No, no — 
Do 1 not know what thou woulds-t bid me do? 

And vet forgive me ' — thou art wise and good. 
Surely some evil thing has turned my blood, 

That even now I wished that thing to slay 
That I of all things only till this day 
Have loved Ah, surely thou wilt not be slam ! 
Come back, and I will tell thee once again 
How much I love thee, and wull not forget 
To say such things as might have moved thee yet, 
Could I have told thee now, couldst thou have seen 
These lips that love thee as they might have been. 
— Farewell, I durst not pray thee for one kiss ! " 

Nearer she drew to him as she spake this, 

Yet, when she ended, turned about again, 

And still, as hoping all was not in vain. 

Lingered a little while, and then at last, 

With raging heart, swiftlv therefrom she passed. 

But, she clean vanished now, Bellerophon 
Went slowly toward the palace, all alone. 

And pondering on these things and shamed he 
felt, 

E’en as a just man who in sleep has dealt 
Unjustly , nor had all her prayers and tears 
Moved love in him, but rather stirred his fears. 

For ever was he wise among wise men , 

And though he doubted not her longing, when 
She turned and spake soft words, he knew that she 
So spake midst hope of what things yet might be, 
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And yet had left another kind of word, 

Whereby a friendless man might well be fear. 1 , 
Lonely he felt thereat, as one accurst, 

With whom all best things still must turn to worst, 
And e’en sweet love curdle to bitter hate. 

Yet was he one not lightly crushed by fate 
And when at last he had his helmet on, 

And heard the folk crv out “ Rellerophon ' 

As toward the ship he passed, kind the world 
seemed. 

Nor love so far awav indeed he deemed 
When he sonit gt niie maiden’s kind giey eyes 
Fixed on his own he did at whiles sui prise, 

Or when his godlike eye^, on some maid turned 
Moie fair than most, set fire to thoughts that burned 
On breast and brow of her So forth he passed, 
And reached the border of the sea at last, 

And there took snip, and hence is gone a space 

But for the Queen, when she hid left that place, 
About the pleasance p itns dm she go still, 

So ’wildered in her mind because her will 
Might not be done, that at the fiisi she knew 
No more what place she migiit be parsing through 
Than one wlio walks in sleep Yet hope and shame, 
Twain help, at last unto her spirit came , 

Yea, her bright gown, soiled with the autumn grass, 
Told her the tale of what had come to pass, 

And to her heart came hatred of the spot 
Where she had kneelt d to one who loved her not, 
And even therewith his image did she see 
As he had been , then cued she furiously 

“ x\h, fool ' ah, traitor * must I love thee then, 
When in the world there are so many men 
My smile would dnve to madness? — for I know 
What things ihcv an that men desne so. 

And which of all these bear 1 n )t with me’ 

Hast thou not heirt and eyes to feel and see’ 
T'hen shalt tliou die, then shalt thou die, at least. 
Nor sit without me at life’s glorious ftast. 

While I fall ever unto worse and w^orse — 

Ah me ! I rave ' — what folly now to curse 
That which I love, because its loveliness 
Alone has brought me unto this distress ! 

I know not right nor wrong, but yet through all 
Know thar the gods a just man him would call , 
Nay, and 1 knew it, when I saw him first, 

And m my heart sprang up that glorious thirst — 
And should he, not being base, yield suddenly, 
And as the basest man, not loving me, 

Take all I gave him, and cast all his life 
Into a tangled and dishonoured strife? 

Nay, It could never be — but now, indeed, 
Sonjewhat with pity ot me his heart may bleed, 
Since he is good , and he shall think of me, 

And day by day and night by night shall see 
The image of that woman on her knees, 


Whom lyien here liken to th^ goddesses 
And certainly shall he come back again * 

Nor shall my next spieech to him be so vain.** 

She^miled, and toward the house made swiftly oii 
In triumph, even as though the game were won : 
For, now his face was gone, she, blind with love, 
Deemed but his honour she had got to move 
From It- hi<^b place, before his heart should f?ll 
A prey unto her , e’en as when the wall 
By many a stroke of stones is battered down. 

And all may work their will upon the town 


Now of Bellerophon must it be said 
That, what by wisdom, what by hardihead, 

His task was done, and great praise gained thereby ; 
So he at last, midst shouts and minstrelsy, 

In the first days of spring, passed up once more 
Unto the palace from the thronging shore. 

Him Proetus met half-way, and, in the face 
Of all the people, in a straight embrace 
Held him awhile, and called him his dear son, 
Praising the Gods for all that he had done ; 

Then hand m hand did thev go up the street, 

And on their heads folk cast the spiing-flowers 
sweet. 

And bands of maids met them with joyous song 
And gracious pageants as they went along : 

And all this for the brave Corinthian’s sake — 

Such jov did his return in all hearts make. 

But tlioiigh the man, once from his home driven 
lorth. 

Was so much loved and held of so much worth. 
And though he throve thereby, and seemed to be 
Scarcely a man, but some divinity 
To people's eyes, yet m his soul no less 
There lingered still a httle heaviness, 

And therefrom hardly could he cast away 
The memory af that sunny autumn day 
And of the fear it brought , and one more fear 
He had besides, and as they diCW anear 
The palace, therewith somew hat faltering, 

He needs must turn a while, and of the King 
Ask how the Lycian fared the King laughed low, 
And said 

“ Nay, surely she is well enow, 

\s her w ont is to be, for, sooth to say, 

She for herself is ever wont to pray. 

And heedelh nothing other grief and wrong . 

And be thou sure, my son, that such live long 
And lead sweet lives , but those who ever think 
How he and she may fare, and still must shrink 
From sweeping any foe from out the way. 

These — living other people’s lives, I say. 
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May hap to find their lives of comfort shorn 
And short enow — let pass, for as to me, 

I weep for others’ troubles certainly, 

But for mine own would weep a little more ,* 

And so I jog on somehow to the shore 

Whence I shall not return — Thou laiighest — well, 

I deem I was not made for heaven or hell, 

But simply for the earth , but thou, O son, 

I deem of heaven, and all hearts hast thou won — 
Yea, and this morn the Queen is merrier, 

Because she knoweth that thou art anear ” 

The Prince smiled at liis words and gladder felt. 
Yet somewhat of his old fear by him dwelt 
And shamed him midst his honouV But withal. 
With shouts and music, entered they the hall, 

And there great feast was made , but ere the night 
Had ’gun to put an end to men’s delight, 

A maid came up the hall with hurrying feet, 

And there in lovvlywise the King did greet, 

And bid him know that Sthenobcea had will 
The joyance of that high-tide to fulfil. 

And Prince Btllerophon to welcome home , 

And even as slie spoke the Queen was come 
Unto the door, and through the hall she passed, 
And round about her ever looks she cast, 

As though her maidens, howsoever fair 
And lovesome unto common eves they were. 

Were fashioned in another wise than she, 

They made for time, she for eternity , 

So ’twixt the aw'ed and wondering folk she moved. 
Hapless and proud, glorious and unbeloved, 

And hating all folk but her love alone 
And he a shadow seemed, one moment shown 
Unto her longing eyes, then snatched away 
Ere yet her heart could win one glorious day. 

CEuel and happy was she deemed of men — 

Cruel she was, but though tormented then 
By love, still happier than she ere had been 

Now when she saw the Prince, with such-like 
mien 

She greeted him but as a Queen might greet 
Her husband's friend fresh from a glorious feat , 
Frank-seeming were her words, and in her face 
No sign of all that storm the Prince could trace 
That had s\yept over her — and yet therefore 
Amidst his joy, he did but fear her more 

So time slipped by, and still was she the same, 
Till he ’gan deem she had forgot the shame 
Of having shameful gifts cast back to her, 

That scorned love was a burden light to bear. 

Yea, and the moody ways that once she had 
Seemed changing into life all frank and glad , 

She saw him oft now, and alone at whiles , 

But still, despite her kind words and her smiles 


But when the lush green spring was now passed 
o'er. 

And the gre*en lily-buds were growing white, 

A :lpast they held for pastime and delight 
Within the odorous pleasance on a tide, 

And down the hours the feast in joy did glide. 
Venus they worshipped there, her image shone 
Above the folk from thoughts of hard life won , 
About her went the girls in ordered bands, 

And scattered flowers from out their flowery 
hands, 

And with their eager voices, sweet but shrill. 
Betwixt the o'erladen trees the air did fill , 

Or, careless what their dainty linjbs might meet, 
Ungirded and unshod, with hurrying feet, 

Mocked cold Diana’s race betwixt the trees, 

Where the long grass and sorrel kissed their 
knees, 

About the borders of the neighbouring field , 

Or in the garden were content to yield 
Unto the sun, and by the fountain-side. 

Panting, love's growing languor would abide 
Surely the Goddess in the warm wind breathed. 
Surely her fingers wrought the floweis that 
wreathed 

The painted trellises - some added grace 
Her spirit gave to eveiy limb and face. 

Some added scent to raiment long laid hid 
Beneath the stained chest's carven cypress lid ; * 

Fairer the girdle round the warm side clung, 

Fairer the daintv folds beneath it hung, 

Fairer the gold upon the bosom lay 
1 ban was their wont ere that bewildering day , 
When fear and shame, twin rulers of the earth. 

Sat hoodwinked in the ma/e of short-lived mirth. 

Songs cleft the air, and little woids therein 
Were clean changed now', and told of honeyed 
sin, 

And passionate words seemed fire, and words, 
that had 

Grave meaning once, were changed, and only 
bade 

The listeners' hearts to thoughts they could not 
name 

Shame changed to strong desire, desire seemed 
shame 

And trembled , and such words the lover heard 
As m the middle of the night afeard 
He once was wont alone to whisper low 
Unto himself, for fear the day should know 
What his love really was , the longing eyes 
That unabashed were w'ont to make arise 
The blush of shame to bosom and grave brow,* 
Beholding all their fill, were downcast now , 

The eager heart shrank back, the cold was moved. 
Wooed was the wooer, the lover was beloved 
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But yet indeed from wise Belleropbon 
Right little by Queen Venus’ wiles was won : ’ 
Joyous he was, but nowise would forget 
That long and changing might his life be yet. 

Nor deemed he had to do with such things now, 
So let all pass, e’en as a painted show 
But the Queen hoped belike, and many a prayer 
That morn had made to Venus’ image fair , 

And as the day wore, hushed she grew at whiles 
And pale , and sick and scornful were her smiles* 
Nor knew her heart what words her lips might say 

. So through its changing hours went by the day, 
\nd when at last they sang the sun a-down, ' 

And, singing, watched the moon rise, and the town 
Was babbling througli the clear eve, saddened now , 
When faint and weary went, wnth footsteps slow. 
The lover and beloved, to e’en such rest 
As they might win , ind soon the daisies, pressed 
By oft-kissed dainty feet and panting side, 

Now with the dew were growing satisfied. 

And sick blind passion now no more might spoil 
The place made beautiful by patient tod 
Of many a man And now Bellerophon 
Slept light and sweetly ns the night wore on, 

Nor dreamed about the morrow , but the Queen 
Rose from her bed, and, like a siu unseen, 

Stole from the house, and, b irefoot as she ivas, 
Through the dark belt of w'hispering trees did pass 
That girt the fair feast’s ji'easant place around 
And when she came unto that spot of ground 
Whereas she deemed B'dlerophon had lam. 

Then low adown she lay, and as for pain 
She moaned, and on the dew she laid her cheek. 
Then raised her head and cried 

" Now may I speak. 

Now may I speak, since none can hear me now 
But thou, O Love, thou of the bittci bow. 

Didst thou not see, O Citherasa’s son, 

Thine image, that men call Bellerophon ? 

Thme image, with the heart of stone, the eyes 
Of fire, those forgers of all miseries ? 

And shall I bear thy bin den all alone, 

In silent places making my low moan ? 

Nay, but once moie I try it — help thou me, 

Or on the earth a strange deed shalt thou see, 

Lo, now 1 thou knowest what my will has been 

Day after day his fair face have I seen 

And made no sign — thus had I won him soon. 

But thou, the dreadful sun, tlie cruel moon, 

The scents, the floweis, the half-veiled nakedness 
Of wanton girls, my heart did so oppress 
That now the chain is broken — Didst thou see 
How when he turned his cruel face on me 
He laughed? — he laughed, nor would behold my 
heart — 

He laughed, to think at last he had a part 


In life without me : e’en hero* 

He <kank, rejoicing much, drowing near* 

Ab the fool thought, t6 riches and renown. 

And such an one wilt thou not cast adown ^ 
When thou ifemembere-'t how he came to me 
With wan worn cheek? — ^Ah, sweet he was to see 
I loved him then — how can I love him now, 

So changed, so changed ^ 

“ But thou — what doest tb'm? 
Hast thou forgotten how thy temples stand, 

Made rich with gifts, m many a luckless land ? 
Hast thou forgotten what strange rites are done 
To gain thy goodwill underneath the sun ? — 

Thou art asleep, then I Wake ♦ — the w orld will 
end 

Because thou sleepest — e'en now doth it wend 
Unto the sickening end of all delights , 

Black, black the clays are, dull grey are the nights. 
No more the night hides shame, no more the day 
Unto the rose-strewn chamber lights the way; 

And folk begin to curse thee, ‘ Love ts gone ^ 

Grey shall the earth he, filled with rocks alone ^ 
Became the generations <ihall die out , 

Grey shall the earth be, lonely, wrapped about 
With cloudy memories of the moans of men ’ 

Thus, thus they curse Shall I not curse thee tfien. 
Thou who tormentest me and leav'st me lone. 

Nor thmkest once of all that thou hast done? — 
Spare me • What ciuel God taught men to speak. 
To cast forth words that for all good are weak 
And strong for all undoing? — thou know’st this, 

O lovely one ’ take not all hope of bliss 
Away from me, because my eager prayer 
Grows like unto a curse. O great and fair, 
Hearken a little, for to-morn must I 
Speak once again of love to him, or die , 

Hast thou no dream to send him, such as thou 
Hast shown to me so many a time or now’ 

Wilt thou not make him weep without a cause. 

As I have done, as sleep her dark veil draws 
From off his head? or his awaking meet 
With lovely images, so soft and sweet, 

That they, forgotten quite, yet leave behind 
Great yearning for bright eyes and touches kind ^ 
Alas, alas ' wilt thou not change mine eyes, 

Or else blind his, the cold, the over-wise? 

O Love, he knows my heart, and what it is — 

No fool he is to cast away liis bliss 
On such as, me nay, rather he will take 
Some grey-«yed girl to love him for His sake. 

Not for her own — he knows me, and therefore 
I, grovelling here where he has lam, the more 
Must bum for him — he knows me , and thou, too* 
Better than I, knowest what I shall do. ^ 

O Love, thOu knowest all, yet since I live 
A little joyance hope to me doth give ; 

Wilt thou grant me now some sign, O Love? 
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Wilt thou not redden this dark sky, or move 
JThose stark hard walls, or make the spotted thrush 
Cry as in mom through this dark scented hush ? " 

She ceased, and leaned back, kneeltiig, and all 
speht 

And panting, with her trembling fingers rent 
The linen from her breast, and, with shut eyes, 
Waited awhile as for some great surprise, 

But yet heard nothing stranger or more loud 
Than the leaves’ rustle , a long bank of cloud 
t^iy in the south, low down, and scarcely seen 
'Gainst the grey sky ; and when at List the Queen 
Opened her eyes, she started eagerly, 

Although the strangest thing her eyes could see 
Was but the summer lightning playing there 
Then she put back her over-hanging hair. 

And in a hard and gr it mg voice she said 

“O Sthenoboea, art thou then afraid 
Of a god’s presence ? — did a god e’er come 
To help a good and just man when his home 
Was turned to hell ? I was but praying here 
Unto myself, who to myself am dear 
Alone of all things, mine own self to aid 
And therewithal I needs must grow afraid 
E’en of myself — O wretch, unholpen still, 
To-morrow early ihou shall surely fill 
The measure of thy woe — and then — and then — 
Alas for me ’ What cruellest man of men 
Had made me this, and left me even thus?” 

Unto the sky wild eyes and piteous 
She turned, and gat unto her feet once more. 

And, led by use, came back unto the door 
Whence she went out, and with no stealthy tread. 
Careless of all things, gat her to her bed, 

And there at last, in grief and care’s despite. 

Slept till the world had long forgotten night, 

Bellerophon arose the morrow morn 
Unlike the man that once had been forlorn , 
Bright-eyed and merry was he, and such fear 
As yet clung round him did but make joy dear, 
And more in hope he was, and knew not why, 
Than any day that yet had passed him by 
Now ere the freshness of the moi n had died, 
Restless with happiness, he thought to ride 
Unto a ship, that in a little bay 
Anigh to Phlius, bound for outlands, lay , 

Unto whose Phrygian master had the King 
Given commands to buy him many a thing, 

And soon he sailed, since fair was grown the wind. 

But as Bellerophon m such a mind 
Passed slow along the marble cloister-wall. 

He heard a voice his name behind him call, 

And turning, saw the Thracian maiden fair, 
JLeucippe, coming swiftly toward him there, 


Who when she reached him stayed, and drawing 
breath 

As one who lests, said, Sir, my mistress saitb 
That she awhile is fain to speak with thee 
Before thou goest down unto the sea ; 

And in her bower for thee doth she abide.” 

He gave her some light word, and side by side 
The twain passed toward the bower, he all the while 
Noting the Thracian with a well -pleased smile , 
For his fear slept, or he felt strong enow 
Things good and ill unto his will to bow 
Yet was the gentle Thracian pale that day, 

And still She seemed as she some word would say 
Unto him, that her lips durst not to frame , 

And when unto the Queen’s bower-door thev came. 
And he passed there, and it was slmt on him. 

She lingered still, and through her body slim 
A tremour ran, her pale face waxed all red, 

And her lips moved as though some word they said 
She durst not utter loud , then she looked down 
Upon her bare feet and her slave’s wool gown, 

And to her daily task straight took her way, 

Now on his throne King Preetus judged that day. 
And heard things dull, things strange, but when at 
last 

The summer now bv an hour had passed, 
lie went to meat, and thought to see thereat 
Bellerophon ’s frank face, who ever sat 
At his right hand , but empty was his place. 

And when the King, who fain had ‘een his face, 
Asked whither he was gone, a certain man 
Said " King, I saw the brave Corinthian, 

Two hours agone, pass through the outer door. 
And in his face there seemed a trouble sore, 
that 1 net (is must ask him what was wrong , 

But staring at me as he went along. 

Silent ht p.issed, as if he heard me not , 

Afoot he was, nur weapon bad he got ” 

The King's face clouded, out the meal being done 
In his fair chariot did he get him gone 
Unto the haven, wheie the Phrygian ship 
Was waiting his last word her ropes to slip. 
Restless he was, and w'lshed that mgnt were come. 
But ere he left the fair porch of his home, 

Unto the Queen a messenger he sent, 

And bade her know wMiereunto row he went, 

And prayed her^’^o with^him , but presently 
Back came the n ssenger, and said that she 
Was ill at Ciise an in her bower Aould bide, 

For scarcely she uj^ n that day might ride 

So at that word 01 ers the Argive King 
Went on his way, but mew’l^'ilt muttering. 

For heavy though yi'w ere ^ *h(^ring round his heart , 
But when he cani^' where, Kadv to depart, 

'The ship lay, with the bright-^ed master there 
Some talk be had, who said the wind was fair 
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And all things ready ; then the King said, “ Friend, 
To-morrow’s noon I deem will make an end 
Of this thy lingering , 1 will send to thee 
A messenger to tell the certainty 
Of my last wishes, who shall bring thee gold 
And this same ring that now thou dost behold 
Upon my finger, for a token sure — 

Farewell, and mav thv good days long endure ” 

He turned, but backward sent his eyes awhile, 
Sighing, though on his lips there was a smile , 

The half-raised sail that clung unto the mast, 

The tinkling ripple ’gainst the black side cast. 

The thm blue smoke that from the poop arose, 

1 he northland dog that midst of ropes did doze, 

I he barefoot shipmen’s eyes upon him bent. 
Curious and half-defiant, as they went 
About their work — all tnese things raised in him 
Desire for roving — stirred up thoughts that, dim 
At this time, clear at that, still oft he had, 

That there his life was not so overglad , 

And as toward Argos now he rode along 
By the grey sea, the shipmen’s broken song 
Smote on his ear and with the low surf’s fall 
Mingled, and seemed to him perchance to call 
To freedom and a life not lived in vam 

But even so his palace did he gain. 

And the dull listless day slipped into night. 

And smothering troublu thoughts e'en as he 
might. 

Did he betake himself to bed, and there 
Lay halt-asleep beneath the tester fair, 

Waiting until the low-voiced flutes gave sign 
That thithtr drew the Lvcian’s feet divine — 

For so the wont w'as, that she still was k‘d 
Unto her chamber as a bride new Aed 

pf that sweet sound nought heard the King at all, 
But straightway into a short sleep did fall, 

Then woke as one who knoweth certainly 
That all the hours he now shall hear pass by, 

Nor sleep until the sun is up again. 

So, waking, did he hear a cry of pain 
Within the chamber, and thereat adrad 
He turned him round, and saw the Queen, so 
clad 

That on her was her raiment richly wrought, 

Yet m such case as though hard fate had brought 
Some bane of kings into the royal place, 

And with that far-removed and dainty grace 
The rough hands of some outland foe had dealt , 
For dragged athwart her w'as the jewelled belt, 

' ,^ent aind disc 4ed the Phoenician gown, 
f Jphe linen from her shoulders dragged adown, 

'<ater arms and glorious bosom made half-bare. 

And furthermore such shameful signs were there, 
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As though not long past handt had there been laid 
Heavier than touches of ttie tinng-maid. 

So swiftly through the place from end to end 
She pti^ced, but yet stopped now and then to send 
Low hitter moans forth on the scented air ; 

And through the King’s heart shot a bitter fear, 
Nor could he move — he had believed her cold. 

And wise tu d’-n. v herself from pleasure’s hold 
When It began to sting the heart — but now 
What shameful thing would these last minutes 
show^ 

Now as she went a look askance she cast 
Upon the King, and turning at the last, 

With strange eyes drew anigh the royal bed, 

And, with clasped hands, before him stood, and 
said 

“Thou wakest, then? thou wonderest at this 
sight? 

I have a tale to tell to thee this night 
I cannot utter, unless words are taught 
Unto my lips to draw forth all my thought — 

Thou wonderest at my words ? Then ask, then ask ! 
The sooner will be done my heavy task ” 

Upright m bed the King sat, pale with doubt 
And gathering fear , his right hand he stretched out 
To take the Queen’s hand, but aback she drew, 
Shuddering , and half he deemed the truth heJenew, 
As o’er her pale face and her bosom came 
Beneath his gaze a flush as if of shame 
“Wilt thou not speak, and make an end?” she 
cried 

Then he spake slowly, “Why dost thou abide 
Without niy bed to-night? why dost thou groan, 
Whom I ere now no love-sick girl have known?” 

She covered up her face at that last word , 

The thick folds of her linen gown were stirred 
As her limbs wnthed beneath them — nought she 
said, 

As though the word was not remembered 
She had to say , and, loth the worst to hear. 

The King awhile was tongue-tied by his fear. 

At last the words came “Thou bad'st ask of 
thee 

Why thou to-night my playmate wouldst not be— 
What hast thou done ? Speak quickly of the thing ! 

She drew her hands away, and cried, “ O King, 
Art thou awake yet, that this shameful’ guise 
Seems nothing strange unto thy drowsy eyes. 

Wilt thou not ask why this and this is torn ? 

Why this is bruised? Lo, since the long-passed 
morn 
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Thus have I sat, that thou e'en this might see, 

I And ask what madness there has been in me. 

Thus have I sat, and cursed the God who made 
The day so long, the night so long delayed 
Ask ’ thou art happy that the Lycian soj^ 
,tUnwean^d oft my virgin feet Ijave trod 
From dawn to dusk , that in the Lycian wood 
Before wild things untrembling I have stood , 

That this right arm so oft the javelin threw— 

T hese fingers rather the grey bowstring knew 
Than the gold n^e'dle even so. indeed, 

Of more than woman’s strength had I had need 
If with a real man I had striven to-day , 

But he who would have shamed thee went his way 
Tike a scourged woman — thou wilt spare liim, 
then— 

Lay down thy sw'ord that is for manly men *’ 

For while she spake, and in her eyes did burn 
The fires of hate, the King’s face had waxed stern, 
And ere her bitter speech was fully o’er, 

He had arisen, and from off the floor 
Had gat his proven sword into his hand, 

And eager by the ^rembling Queen did stand, 

And cried, “ Nay, hold ’ for surely I know well 
What tale it is thy lips to-night would tell , 
Therefore my sword befits me, the tried friend 
That many d troublous thing has brought to end. 
Yet fear ^wat, for another friend have I 
To help me deal with this new villany, 

Even the godlike m in Bellerophon , 

So with one word thy heavy task is done. 

— O Sthenoboea, speak the name of him 
Who wrought this deed, then let that name wax 
dim 

Within thy mind till it is dead and past , 

For, certes, yesterday he saw the last 
Of setting suns his doomed eyes shall behold ’* 

Pale as a corpse she waxed, and stony cold 
Amidst these words , silent awhile she was 
After the last word from the King did pass, 

But m a low voice at the last she said 

Yea, for this deed of his must he be dead ? 

And must he be at peace, because he strove ^ 

To take from me honour, and peace, and love ^ 
Myst a great King do thus ? or hast thou not 
Some lightless place m mighty Argos got 
Where nought can hap to break the memory 
Of what he hoped in other days might be , 

For great he hath been, and of noble birth 
As any man who dwelleth on the earth. 

— Thou hast forgotten that the dead shall rest, 
Whate’er they wrought on earth of worst or best.” 

But the King gazed upon her |^oomily. 

And said, “ Nay, nay , — the man shall surely die — 


His hope die with him, is it not enow ? 

But no such mmd 1 bear in roe as thou, 

Who speakest ndt as a great Queen shoidd speak, 
feut rather as a girl made mad and weak 
By hope delayed and loxe cast back again, 

Who knoweth not her words are words and vain. 
Content thee, thou art loved and honoured still — 
Speak forth the name of him who wrought the ill. 
For I am fain to meet Bellerophon, 

So that we twain may do what must be done *’ 

He spake, but mid the tumult of her mind 
She heard him not, and deaf she was and blind 
To all without, nor knew she if her feet * 

The marble cold or red-hot iron did meet 
She moved not and she felt not, but a sound 
Came from her lips, and smote the air around 
With slow hard words 

‘ ‘ Ah • thou hast named him then 
Twice in this hour alone of earthly men , — 

That same Bellerophon, that all folk love, 

In manly wise this morn against me strove • " 

Ah, how the world was changed, as she went by 
The King, bewildered with new misery — 

Ah, and how little time it was agone 

When all that deed of hers w is not yet done, 

Wiien yet she might have died for him, and made 

A little love her lonely tomb to shade 

Spring up within his heart — yhen hope there was 

Of many a thing that yet miglit come to pass — 

And now, and now— those spoken words must be 

A part of her, an unwrought misery 

That would not let her rest till till was o’er, — 

Nay, nay, no rest upon the shadowy shore. 

Slowly she left the chamber, none the less 
With measured steps her feet the floor did press 
As a Queen’s should, nor fainted she at all, ' # 

But stiaight unto the door 'tw'ixt wall and wall 
She went, and still perchance had forced a smile 
Had she met any one , and all the while 
Set in such torment as men cannot name, 

If she did think, wondered that still the same 
Were all things round her as they had been erst — 
That the house fell not — that the feet accurst 
To carry her, yet left no sign in blood 
Of where the wretebedest orf earth had stood — 

1 hat round about her still her raiment clung — 
That no great sudden pain her body stung, 

No inward flame her false white limbs would bum, 
Or into horror all her beauty turn— 

That still the gentle sounds of night were there 
As she had known them : the light summer fflr 
Within the thick-leaved trees, as she passed by 
Some open window, and the nightbird’s cry 
From far , the gnat’s thin pipe about her head, 
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The wheeling moth delaying to be dead 
Within the taper’s flame — yea, certainly 
Shall things about her as they have been be , 

And even that a torment now has grown * 

Yet mu§t she reap the gram that she has sown , 
No thought of turning back was m her heart, 

No more in those past days can she have part 
Nay, when her glimmering bowei she came unto, 
She muttered through the dusk. “ As I would do 
So have I done — so would I do again." 

Lo, thus m unimaginable pain 
Leave we her now, and lo the King tuin back , 
Who stood tliere overw helmed by '^udden* lack 
'‘Of what he leaned on —with his life left bare 
Of a great pleasure that was growing there 
A stoim of rage swept through his heart, to think 
That he of such a cup as this must dunk , 

For if he doubted aught, this was his doubt. 

That all the tale was told fully out — 

That foi Bt‘llerophon the Queen's great scorn 
And loathing was a thing but newly born — 

That bitter hate was but a lover's liate, 

Which even yet beneath the liaiid of fate 
Might turn to hotU'>t love He gro,m» d tliereat, 
And staggeiing back, upon tlie bed he sat , 

Ills bright sword from his hand had fallt i down 
When that last dieadful word at him w is thrown, 
And now, with head ^ mk 'twixt ins hands, he 
sought 

Some outk t from the wearv girth of thought 
That hemmed him in 

“And must I slay him then, 
Him whom I loved above all earthly men? 

Behold, if now I slept here, and next morn, 

Ere the day’s memory should be fully born 
From out of sleep, men came and said to me, 
‘gire, the Corinthian draweth nigh to thee, 

My first thought would be joy that he had come. 
And yet I am a King, nor shall my home 
Become a brothel before all men’s eyes 
He who drinks deadly poison surely dies , 

And he hath drunk, and must abide the end 
Yet hath the image of him been my friend — 

What shall I do? Not lightly can I bear 
1 he voice of men about these thin to hear , 

‘ He trusted him, he thought himself right wise 
To look into men’s souls through lips and eyes — 
— Behold the end ’ ’ — Yea, and most certainly 
I will not bear once more his face to see , 

Nor in the land where he was purified 
Shall grass or marble by his blood be dyed, 

Since he must go — green grew a bough of spring 
Amidst the barren death of many a thing , 

Not barren it, since poison fruits it bore — 

Behold BOW, I, who loved my life of yore, 


Be^n to weaiy that I e'er m ^ bom ; 

Bm let it pass**-ratber let good men mourn ; 

Oreat men, the earth's ^alt, wear thehr lives away 
In weeping for the ne’er-returning day • 

For surely all is good enough for me 

“ And yet alas • what truth there seemed m thee— 
— ^What can I do^ Might he not die in war? — 
Nay, but at peace through him my borders are. 

He shall not di*- here—tbe deep sea were good 
To hide the storv of his untamed blood— 

Or, further— O thou fool, that so mast make 
My life so dull, e'en for a woman’s sake 1 
There m that land, then, shall thy bones have rest 
Bene ith the sod her worshipped feet have pressed. 
In Lycia shalt thou die , her father’s hand 
Shall araw the swoid, or his lips give command 
To make an end of thee — So shall it be. 

And that swift Phrygian ready now for sea 
Shall bear thee hence — Would I had knowntbeenot ! 
A new pain hast thou been — a heavy lot 
My life in early morn to me shall seem, 

When I have dreamed that all was but a dream, 
And waked to truth again and lonely life. 

“ Let be , now must I forge the hidden knife 
Against thee, and I would the thing were done. 
Thou may’st not die so , thou art such an one 
As the gods love, whatever thou mayst do. 
Perchance they pay small heed to false or true 
In such as we arc But the lamps burn low, 

The night wears, grey the eastern sky doth grow ; 

I must forget the^e , fellow, fare thee well, 

Who might have turned my feet from lonely hell 1 

So saying, slowly, as a man who needs 
Must do a deed that woe and evil breeds, 

He rose, and took his writing tools to him 
And eie the day had made the tapers dim, 

Two letters with his own hand had he made. 

And open was the first one, and it said 
These words 

the wise Belleropkon — 

To Lycta the Cods call thee, O my sov , 

So when thou hast this letter in thine hand. 

Abide no longer in the Argivejand 
Than tf thou fieddest some avenging man. 

But make good Kpeed to that swift Phrygian 
Who for the southlands saileth this mine day^ 

T akt thou this gold for furtherani t and day. 

And this for his reward who rules the keel. 

And for a token show him this my seal 
This casket to the Lycian king bear forth. 

That hath in it a thing of greatest worth , 

And let no hand be laid on it but thine 
Till in Job lies' hands its gold doth shine. 

Then bid him mind how that he kift 
When last I saw his face the fellow key 
To that which in mine hands doth open it-^ 
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Awhile the K^g had stayed when this was wnt. 
And on the gathering greyness of the morn 
fixed his eyes, unseeing and forlorn, 

Then o’er the paper moved*his hand again. 

Mayst thou do well among these outland men. 
Perchance my face thou never more shalt ^ee, 
Perchance but little more remains to thte 
Cf thy loved life — thou wert not ont to cry 
Curses on all because life passeth by 
If woe befalls thee there, think none the less 
That / erewhile have wrought thee happiness , 
Farewell f and ask thou not to see me fist 
Life worsens here, and ere it reach the wor^t. 
Untold Joj»e that may be would 1 speak 
To help my people, wandering blind and weak 

Another letter by the King’s side lay, 

But closed and sealed , so in the twilight grey 
Now did he rise, and summoned presently 
A slumbering chamberlain that was thereby, 

And bade him toward the treasury lead, and take 
Two leathern bags for that same errand s sake , 

So forth the twain went to that golden place , 

But when they were therein, a mournful face 
Still the King seemed to see, e’en as it w'as 
When he from room to room with him did pass 
Who now had wronged him , then the gold waxed 
dim, 

For bitter pain his vexed heart \\rought for him. 
And filled with unused tears his hard wise eyes 
But choking back the thronging memories, 

He laid the letter that he erst did hold 
Within a casket wrought of steel and gold, 

Which straight he locked , then bade his fellow fill 
The bags he bore from a great golden hill, 

Then to his room, made cold with morn, returned , 
And since for change and some swift deed he 
yearned , 

He bade his chamberlain bnng hunter's weed. 

And saddle him straightway his fleetest steed 

And see,” said he, before the Prince arise 
Ye show this letter to his waking eyes. 

And give into his hands these things ye see , 

And make good spieed, the time grows short for me.” 

So spake he, and there grew on him a thought 
That thither might Bellerophon be brought 
Ere he could get him gone , and therewithal , 
At last the low sun topped the garden wall, 

And o'er the dewy turf long shadows threw ; 

Then, being new clad, the porch he hurried to, 
And paced betwixt its pillars fevenshly, 

Until he heard the horse-boys^ cheery cry 
And the sharp clatter of the well-shod feet ; 

Then he ran out, the joyous steed to meet. 

And mounted, and rode forth, he scarce knew where, 
Untd the town was passed, and 'twixt the fair 


Green corn-fields of the June-tide he drevpd^in. 

To ponder on his life, so spoiled and vain 

Bu^ when Bellerophon awoke that morn. 

Weary he felt, as tliough he long had borne 
Some heavy load, and his perplexed heart 
Must chide the life wherein he had a part. 

But ere he gat him down to meet the day 
With Its new troubles, ’thwart bis weary way 
Was come that chamberlain, who bade him read. 
And say what other thing he yet might need. 

He read, and knit his anxious brows in thought. 
For in his mind great doubt that letter brought 
If yet he were in friendship with the King , 

And therewith came a dark imagining 
Of unseen dangers, and great anger grew 
Within his soul, as if the worst were true 
Of all he thought might be , and in his mind 
It was, that going, he might leave behind 
A bitter w'ord to pay for broken troth 
And still the King s man saw that he was wroth. 
And watched him curiously, till he had read 
The letter thrice, but nought to him he said 

At last he spake, “Sir, even as tlie King 
Now bids me, will I make no tarrying , 

And as I came to Argos, even so, 

Unfriended, beanng nothing, will I go , 

And few farewells are best to-day, I deem, 

For like a banished man I would not seem 
Among these folk that love me get w e gone, 

And tell the King his full will shall be done ” 

So forth they ride, and ever as the way 
Lengthened behind them, and the summer day 
Grew hotter on the lovely teeming earth, 

'Ihe fresh soft air and sounds and sights of mirth 
Wrought on Bellerophon, until it seemed 
1 hat things might not be e'en as he had deemed 
At first. ‘ ‘ What thoughts are mine , have I not had 
Gifts from his hands — hath he not made me glad 
When I was sorry? 1 herefore will I take 
What chance there lies herein for honour's sake 
Nay, more, and may not friendship he herein > — 
May he not drive me forth from shame and sm 
And evil fate? Well, howsoe’er it is, 

But little evil do I see in this 

Yea, I may see his face again once more. 

And crowned with honour come back to this shore. 
For now I fear nought — if he thinks to see 
Some evil thing that nowise is m me, 

Another day the truth of all will show. 

Let pass ’ again from out the place I go 
Wherein the sport of fortune I have tned ; 

If 11 has failed me, >ei the world is wide 
And I am young Now go I forth alone 
To do what in my life must needs be done, 

And in my own hands lies my fate, I think. 
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\nd I shall mix the cup that 1 must drink : 

So be It , thus the world is memer, 

^nd I shall be a better man than here." 

Amid these thoughts, unto the ship he came 
And higher yet sprang up the new-stirred flame 
Df great desires when first he saw the sea 
Leap up against her black sides lovingly, 

And heard the St^ils flap, and the voice of folk, 
Who at the sight of him in shouts outbroke, 

Since they withal were eager to be gone. 

And now were all things done that should be done , 
The money rendered up, the King’s seal shown, 
Unto the master all his will made known. 

And on the deck stood the Corinthian 
As up the mast clattering the great rings ran, 

And back the hawser to the ship was cast. 

The helmsman look the idler, and at last 
The head swung round, trimly the great sail drew, 
1 he broad bows pierced the land of fishes through. 
Unheard the red wine fell from out the cup 
Into the noisy sea , ami then rose up 
The cloud of intense-smoke a little way, 

But driven from the prow, with the white spray 
It mingled, and a little dimmed the crowd 
Of white-head waves , then rose the se.i-song loud. 
While on the stern still stood Bellerophon, 

Bidding farewell to what of life was gone, 

Pensive, but smiling somewhat to behold 
The lengthening wake, and field, and hill, and wold, 
And white-walled Argo growing small astern, 
That he the pleasuie of the gods might learn. 


But when the King’s man. with a doubtful smile, 
Had watched the parting sails a little while. 

He turned about, revolving many things 
Within his mind, of the weak hearts of kings, 
Because the Prince’s glory seemed grown dim. 

And nowise grand this parting seemed to him , 

' ‘ For day-long leave-taking there should have 
been,” 

He grumbled, “and fur tables well besec n 
Should have been sprtad the gilded ship anigh, 
And many a perfect beast been slam thereby 
Unto the gods— Had this Bellerophon 
Too great fame for the King of Argos won ? 

I will be lowlv, for no little bliss 
I have in Argos, a good place it is — 

Or else what thing has happed ? " 

* Howe’er it was, 

Slowly again to Argos did he pass, 

And here and there he spake upon that day 
Of how Bellerophon had gone away, 

Perchance as one who would no more return , 

And sore hearts were there, who thereat must yearn 
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To see tb face that let a weak hope live ; 

And folk still doomed with many things to strive, 
Who found him helpful — few indeed were there 
Who did not pray that well he still might fare 
Whereso he was, and few forgot him quite 
For many a day and many a changirg night. 

But Sthenobcea, when she knew that morn 
That she was not alone of love forlorn, 

But of the thing too that fed love in her, 

Yet coldly ai t ' e first her lot did bear 
In outward seeming in no other wise 
She sat among her maids than when hi*: eyes 
Had first met hers. “ No babble shall there be 
In this fool’s land concerning him and me 
Gone is ht . — let liim die and be forgot 
Cold is my heart that yesterday was hot, 

Quenched is the fervent flame of yesterday , 

Past IS the time when I had cast away. 

If he had bidden me, name, and fame, and all: 
Now in this dull world e’en let things befall " 

As they are fated , I am stirred no more 
By any hap— hope, hate, and love are o’er ** 

So spake she m the morn, when, still a Queen, 
She sat among her folk as she had been, 

Dreaded, unloved , yet as the day wore on 
She felt as though it never would be done. 

And now she took to wandering restlessly, 

And set her face to go unto the sea, 

But soon turned back, and through the palace 
ranged, 

And thought she thought not of him, and yet 
changed 

Her face began to grow , and if she spoke, 

As one untroubled, aught unto her folk. 

Her spefxh grew wild and broken ere its end ; 

And as about the place she still did wend, 

More than its wonted chill her presence threw 
On those who of her coming footsteps knew — 

Yea, as she passed by some, she even thought 
A look like pity to their eyes was brought. 

And then, amidst her craving agony. 

Must she grow red with wrath that such could be. 

Now came the night, and she must cast aside 
All semblance of her coldness and her pride. 

And find the weary night was longer yet 
Than was the day, and harder to forget 
The thoughts that came therewith How can I 
tell 

In any woids the torment of that hell, 

That she for her own soul had fashioned so. 

That from it never any path did go 
To lands of rest , no window was therein, 

Through which there shone a hope of happier sin , 
But close the fiery walls about her glared, 

And on one dreadful picture still she stared, 

Intent on that desire, that dreadful love, 
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The dtilness of her savage heart that clove 
With wasting fire, a bane to her, and all 
Whb in the hei of her vain life might falL 

The next day wore, and thereto followed night, 
And changed through dark and dusk and dawn to 
light ; 

And when at last high-nsen was the sun. 

The women came to do what should be done 
In the QueenV chamber water for the bath 
Th^ brought, and dainties such as Venus hath , 
Gold combs, embroidered cloths, p>earl-threaded 
strings. 

Such unguents as the hidden river brings 
Through strange-wTought caverns down into a 
*sea 

Where seldom any keel of man may be , 

Fine Indian webs, the work of many a year, 

And incense that the bleeding tree doth ben’- 
Lone in the desert , — yea, and fear withal 
Of what new thing upon that day might fall 
Prom her they served, for on the day now dead 
Wild words, strange threatemngs had hei wnthed 
lips said. 

But when within the chamber door they were, 

A new hope grew wuthin them, a new fear, 

For empty 'neath the golden canopy 

The bed lay, and when one maid drew anigh, 

Shte saw that all untouched the linen was 
As for that mgnt , so when it came to pass 
That in no chamber of that house of gold 
Might any one the Lycian’s face behold, 

Nor any sign of her, then therewithal 
To others of the household did the\ call. 

And a'^ked if they had tidings of the Queen , 

And when they found that she had not been seen 
Since at the end of day to bed she passed, 

Within their troubled minds the thing they cast, 
And thus remembered that at whiles of late 
*She had been wont the rising sun to wait 
Within the close below her bower , so then 
They called together others, maid:, and men. 

And passed with troubled eyes adown the stair , 
And coming to the postern-door that there 
I^ed out into the pleasance, that they found 
Still open, and thereby upon the ground, 

And on a jagged bough of creeping vine, 

Gpld threads they saw, and silken broidery fine. 
That well they knew torn from the Lvcian's gown , 
Therewith by hasty feet were trodden down 
The beds of summer flowers that lay between 
I'he outer wicket of that garden green 
And the bower-door — feet that had heeded nought 
By what wiM ways they to their end were brought , 
Then by the gate where the faint sweetbnai-rose 
Grew thick about the edges of the close, 

Had one pushed through their boughs in such a way 


That fragments of a dainty thin array 
Yet fluttered on the thorns in the light breeae. 

Nor might they doubt who once had carried these. 

But when the pleasance-gate they had passed 
through, ' 

At first within the lingering strip of dew 
Beneath the wall, footpi’ints they well could s^e , 
But as the shadow failed them presently. 

And little could the close-croppi^ summer grass 
Tell them of feet that might have chanced to pass 
Thereby before the dawn, their steps they stayed, 
And this and that thing there betwixt them 
weighed 

With many words ; then splitting up their band, 
Some took the way unto the well-tilled land, 

Some seaward went, and some must turn their feet 
Unto the wood yet did not any meet 
A further sign ; and though some turned again 
To tell the tale at once, yet all in vain 
Did horsemen scour the country far and wide. 

And vainly was the sleuth-hounds' mettle tried— 
— Gone was the Lycian, and in such a gmse 
That silence seemed the best word for the wise. 

But many a babbling tongue in Argos was, 

Who foi no gold had let such matters pass, 

And some there were who, mindful of her face 
As dow n the street she passed in queenly grace, 
Said that some god had seen her even as they, 

And with no will that longer she should stay 
Midst dying men, had taken her to his home — 

And we are left behind, ' they said , but some 
Who had been nigher to her, said that she. 

Smitten by some benign divinity 

Who loved the world and lovely Argos well, 

Had fled with changed heart far from man to 
dwell — 

Yea, and might be a goddess even yet. 

But other folk, well ready to forget 
Her bitter soul, and well content to bear 
The changed life that she erst had filled with care. 
Smiled, and said yea to better and to worse, 

But inly thought that many a heart-felt corse 
Her careless ears had heard upon the earth 
Had not returned to where it had its birth. 

'I'he Gods are kind, apd hope to men they give 
'riiat they their little span on earth may live, 

Nor yet faint utterly , the Gods are kind, 

And will not suffer men all things to find 
1 hey search for, nor the depth of all to know* 

They fain would learn and it was even so 
With Sthenoboea , for a'fisher old 
That day a tale unto his carline told, 

E’en such as this 

“ When I last night had laid 
The boat up 'neath the high cliff, and had made 
All things about it trim, and left thee here, 
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Even as thoa knowest, I set out to bear 
Those mullets unto Argos. Nought befell 
At first whereof is any need to tell. 

But when the night tji^d now grown very old, 

And, as my wont js, I was waxing bold, 

And thinking of the bright returning day. 

That drives the sprites of wood and wave away, 

As the path leads, I *^ntered the beech-wood 
Which, close to where the ancient palace stood. 
Clothes the cliff’s edge , I entered wanly, 

Yet thought no evil thing therein to see 
Scarce hghtei u dark night it was therein. 
Though swift without the day on night did win 
So I went on, 1 say, and had no fear, 

So nigh to day , but getting midmost, where 
Ihinner it grows, and lighter toward the sea, 

I stayed my whistling, for it seemed to me 

1 he wind moan' d louder than it should have done, 
Because of wind without was w'ell-nigh none 
When 1 stood still it ended, and again, 

E’en as I moved, I seemed to hear it plain 
Trembling, I stopped once more, and heard indeed 
A aound as though one moaned in bitter need, 
(dtarer than was the moaning of tne surf, 

Now muffled bv a using bank of tutl 
On the clift^s edge , ff ar-stneken, \<.t in doubt, 
'Ihiough the grey glimmer now I pt'cied about. 
And turned unto the se«i th.*n my Ik art sank. 

For bv the tree the nighe^ t to th.ii luv k 
A white thing stood like, as I now could see, 

The daughters of us of misery, 

Though such I deemed her not — and yet had I 
No will or power to turn about and fly , 

And now it moaned and moaned, and seemed to 
writhe 

Against the tret its body long and lithe 
Long ga/cd I, while still colouiless and grey, 

But swift enow, drew on the dawn of da\ , 

Hut as 1 trembltd ttiere, at last I hcaid 
How in a low voice it gave forth this word 

" ‘ ll hat sav thou ' — “ laz'e on ^tili — I loved 
thee not 

The while I lived , tny bane fiotn thee / gol 
And c amt ihou think that / shall love thee, tfuh, 
Where no will is, or powei to son'i of men ? ’ 

/ knoiv not, thou mart d hate yet I lom 
That I may look on thee in that neio home 
Mv hands built for thee if the prie9/\ speak ii nth. 
What heart thou hast mav yet be stirred bv ? uth, * 

II hen thy ckansfed ( yes bi hold the traifoious Qinen 
Tormented for fki vile thing she has hccn-d 

If, as the books say, e'en such ways they havt 
As we on this explored side of the grave. 

Yea, thou maysf pity then mine agony. 

When no more einl I can do to thee. 

Hen od" the earth I could not weep enow. 


Or show thee alt my misery here ; and thorn 
Must ever look npm me as a Queen, 

Thy mjstress and thy fear. Couldst thou have seen 
My weary ways upon this long, long night--- 
Couldst thou behold the coming day's new sighd, 
When round this tree the folk come gathering 
To see the wife and daughter of a King, 

Slain by her own hand, and ta such a wise — 

0 thou / hoped for once, might not thine eyes 
Have softenea had they seen me shivering here, 
Alone, unholpen, suk with my first fear. 

Beat dou'n by coming shame, and mocked by these 
Gay fluttering rags of dainty braveries 
7 hat decked my state , by gold, and peai I, and gem. 
Over my ivt etched breast, set in ike hem 
This ni^ht has torn, and o'er mv bleeding feet , 
Mocked by this glttiu tng girdle, nowise meet 
To do the ha n soman's office Oouldst thou see 

That ez>en so / needs must think of thee — 

U horn [ have slam, whose eyes / have snade blind, 
ll'hose feet I staved that me they might riotffind, 
That / might not be helpto of any onef' 

The day was dawning when her words were 
done, 

And to her waist I saw her set hei* hand, 

And take the gimle thence, and therewith stand 
\\ ith arms that moved above hei bead a space 
Within the tn e , and still she had her face 
lurned from me, and I stirred not, minding me 
Of tales of treacherous women of the sea, 
llie bane of men , but now her arms down fell, 
And low she spake, yet could I hear her well 

'* ' / tjii Intttr noose, that thus \haltend my days. 
Rather than blame, shall thou have thanks and 
praise 

I-tom all men I have loved one man alone. 

And unto him the woist deed have / done 
Of all the ill deeds I have done on earth 
- ~d I uf sc men not, although midst mocks and mirth. 
They say, “ Rijoice, for hthenoboea ts dead."* 

“ I started forward as that word she said, 

And she beheld me — face to face we met 
In the grey light, nor shall I e’er forget 

1 hose dreadful eves, for such indeed I deem 
\ goddess high up m the heavens might seem 

If she should learn that all wtis changed, to bnifig 
i)eath on her head as on an earthly thing, 

Alas ’ { have beheld men die ere now', 

But eld or sickness sore their hearts did bcitv ^ 
With feebleness, to bear what might betide, 

Or else mid hope of name and feme they died. 
And the world left them unawares ; but she, 

Full of hot blood and life yet, I could see 
Was red*lipped as an tniage, and still had 
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Such smooth, soft cheeks as made beholders glad 
In many a feast and solemn sacrifice . 

But yet such dreadful hate was m her eyes. 

Such loathing of the ways of Gods and men, 

Such gathered'Up despair, that truly then 
1 shook so that my hands might hold no more 
The staff and half-dlled basket that I bore. 

“But m a moment slowly she turned round, 

And toward the rising swarded space of ground 
Betwixt the beech -trees and the sea she went , 

And I, although I knew well her intent, 

Yet could not stir. There on the brink she stood , 
A cool sea- wind now swept into the wood, 

And drave her raiment round her , I could see. 
E’en m the dawn, that jewelled broidery 
Gleam in the torn folds ot the glittering hem , 

And now she raised her arms, 1 saw on them 
Jewels again — Then sightless did I stand, 

For such a cry I heard, as though a hand 
Of fire upon her wasted heart was laid, 

And to and fro, I deem, a space sue swayed 
Her slender body , then I moved at last, 

And hurried toward the sheer cliff s edge full fast, 
But ere I reached the green bnnk, was she gone , 
And, hanging o’er the rugged edge alone, 

With trembling hands, far down did I behold 
A white thing meet the dark grey waves and cold , 
For overhanging is that foreland high. 

And little sand beneath its feet doth lie 
At lowest of the tide, and on that morn 
Against the scarped rock was the white surf borne. 

“Ah, long I looked before I turned away 
No friend, indeed, was lo^t to me that day — 

1 khew her not but by the people’s voice, 

And they 'twas like hereat would e’en rejoice , 

Yet o’er my heart a yearning passion swept, 

And there where she had stood I lay and wept, 
Worn as I am by care and toil and eld. 

“But when I rose again, then I beheld 
The girdle to the rough bough hanging yet. 

And this I loosed and in my hand did get, 

And lingered for a while , then went my way, 

Nor thought at first if it were night or day. 

So much I pondered on the tale so wrought, 

What God to nothing such a life had brougnt, 

“ 6ut when unto the city gate I came, 

I found the thronging people all aflame 
With many rumours, and this one th( y knew 
Among all other guesses to be true, 

That of the Queen nought knew her wonted place , 
But unto me who stiU beheld that face 
There m the beech-wood, idle and base enow 
Seemed all that clamour carried to and fro — 
Curses and mocks, and foolish laughter loud. 


And gaping wonder of the empty crowd . 

So in great haste 1 got my errand done. 

And sold my wares e en unto such an one 
As first remembered be must eat to-day, 

What king or queen soe’er had passed away. 

Thus I returned, bringing the belt wuh me — 
Behold it * — And what way seems best to thee 
I o take herein ?— Poor are we these bright stones 
Would make us happier than the highest ones , 

Yet danger hangs thereby, nor have I yet 
My living from dead corpses had to get , 

Nay, scarcely can I deem this Queen will be 
At rest for long beueaih the unquiet sea 
—How say’si thou, shall I go unto the King, 

And tell him every word about the thing 
E en as I know it^'* 

“ Nay, nay, nay," she said, 
“Certes but little do I fiar the dead. 

Yet think thou not to call the girdle thine , 

With a man’s death rioth every gem here shine— 
Our deaths the first but do thou bide at home, 
And let the King hear what may even come 
lo a King's ears , meddle thou not, nor make 
With any such , still sb.ill the brass pot break 
The earthen pot — \ lord is thanked for ^^hat 
A poor man often h.LS m prison sal 
But down the btMch run thou thy shallop straight, 
And from the net take off the heaviest weight. 

And do this belt about it , and then go 
And in the deepest of the green bay sow 
This seed and fruit of love and wrath .ind crime. 
And let this tale be dealt with by great time , 

But 'twixi the sea and the green southering hill 
We will abide, peaceful, if toilsome still." 

So was It done, and e’en as in her heart 
Was hidden from all eyes her trait'rous part, 

So the sea hid her heart from all but those, 

Who, having passed through all eld’s dreamy dose, 
Died with their tale untold 

'I I me passed away. 

And dimmer grew her name day after day , 

And the fair place, where erst her eyes had chilled 
Sweet laughter into silence, now was filled 
By folk who, midst of fair life slipping by. 

No longer had her deeds in memory , 

There where she once had dwelt niid hate and 
praise, 

No smile, no shudder now her name could raise. 


The night had fallen or ere the tale was done, 
And on the hall-floor now the pale moon shone 
In fitful gleams, for the snow fell no more, 

But ragged clouds still streamed the pale gky o'er: 
A while they sat, and seemed to hear the sea 
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Beat ’gainst the ice-glazed cliffs unceasingly, 
Though nought belike that noise was but the wind 
Caught in some corner, half blocked-up and blind 
With the white drift .—just so the mournfulness 
Of the tale told out did their hearts oppress 
With seeming sorrow, for a glorious life 
Twisted awry and crushed dead in the strife 
Long ages past , while yet more like it was 
That with the old tale o’er their souls did pass 
Shades of their own dead hopes, and buried pain 
By measured words drawn f-om its grave again. 
Though no more deemed a strange u'lheard-of 
thing 

Made but for them , as when their hearts did clin^ 
To those dead hopes of things impossible, 

While their tale’s ending yet was left to tell 


Still the hard frost gnped all things bitterly, 
And who of folk might now' say when or w hy 
The earth should change and spring come back 
again 

— Spring cl'^an forgotten, as amidst his pain 
Some haples'^ lover’s chince unmeaning kiss 
Given unto lips that licver shall be his 
In time long past, ere liittt r knowledge cime, 

And cherished love was grown a wrong und shame 
— Yet mid the dead swr-'^n of the eirth, the days 
'Gan lengthen now, aiiii on the hard-beat wavs 
No more the snow drave down , and, spite ol all, 
The goodman s thoughts must needs begin to fall 
Upon the seed hid in the dvmg year, 

And he must busv him about his gtai , 


And m the city, at the high nooAt when 
The faint sun glimmered* sat’ the ancient men, 
With young folk gathered round about once more, 
Who heeded not the east wind’s smothered roar, 
Since unto most of them for mere delight 
Were most things made, the dull days and the 
bright , 

And change w life to them, and death a tale 
Little believed, that chiefly did avail 
lo quicken love and make a story sv eet. 

Now the old Swabian’s glittering eyes did meet 
A maiden’s glance, w'ho reddened at Ins gaze, 
Wheieon a pleasant smile came o'er his face, 

As from his pouch a yellow book he drew 
And spake 

“ Of many things the wise man knew, 
The man who wrote this , manv woids he made 
Of haps that still perchance for great are weighed 
I here in the East how kings were born and died. 
And how men lied to them, and how they hed. 
And how they joved in doing good and ill 
Now mid the great things that his book do fill. 
Here is a tale, told, saith he, by a crone 
At some grand feast forgotten long agone, 

Which may perchance scarce be of much less 
worth 

Than tales of deeds that reddened the green 
earth — 

Fools' deeds of men, who well may be to you 
As good as nameless, since ye never knew 
The wavs of those midst w'hom tliey lived ere- 
w'hile, 

And wh ii their hearts deemed good, or noug u, 
auu vile.” 
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TTicre was a man in a certain great city who on his wedding-day unwittingly gave his spousal-ring to the goddess 
Venus, and for thijs cause trouble came upon him, till in tlie end he got his ring back again 


T he story of this chronicle 

Doth of an ancient city tell. 

Well built upon a goodly shore , 

The wide lands stretched behind it bore 
Qreat wealth of oil and wine and wheat , 
The great sea earned to its feet 
The dainty things of many lands , 

There the hid miners’ toiling hands 
Dragged up to light the dull blue lead, 

And silver while, and copper red, 

And dreadful iron , many a time 
The sieves swung to the woman’s rhyme 
O’er gravelly streams that carried down 
The golden sand from caves unknown , 
Dark basalt o’er the sea’s beat stood, 

And porphyry cliffs as red as blood , 

From the white marble quarries’ edge 
Down to the sweeping river’s sedge, 

Sheep bore the web that was to be , 

Tne purple lay beneath the sea, 

The madder waved in the light wind, 

The woad-stalks did the peasant bind 
That were to better his worn hood , 

And ever^ amid all things good, 

Least of all things this luckv land 
Lacked for the craftsman’s cunning hand. 

So richer grew that city still 
Through many a year of good and ill. 

And when the white beasts drew the car 
That bore their banner to the war, 

From ®ut the brazen gates enwrought 
With many a dr^mer’s steadfast thought, 
An hundred thousand men poured out 
To shake the scared earth with their shout. 

Now little will your wonder be^ 

That mid so great prosperity 
Enough there was of ill and sin ; 

That many folk who dwelt therein 
L|ved evil lives from day to day. 


Nor put their worst desires away 

But as in otherwise indeed 

Of God’s good pardon had thev need, 

And were herein as other folk. 

So must they bear this added yoke, 

That rife was wicked sorcery there , 

And why I know not , if it were 
Wrought by a lingering memory 
Of how that land w'as wont to be 
A dwelling-place, .i great stronghold 
Unto the cozening gods of old 
It might be so , but add thereto 
That of all men life’s sweets they knew, 
That death to them was w'holly bad 
So that perchance a hope they had 
That yet another power there was 
Than His who brought that death to pass. 

Howe’er that may be, this I know, 

That in that land men’s lives were so 
That they in trouble still must turn 
Unholy things and strange to learn 
Had this man mid the infidel 
A lost son, folk might buy and sell , 

Did that one fear to pass his life 
With unrewarded love at strife , 

Or had he a long-missing keel , 

Or was he with the commonweal 
In deadly strife , or perchance laid 
Abed, by fever long downweighed , 

Or were his riches well nigh done , — 

Love, strife, or sickness, all was one, 

This seemed the last resource to them, 

To catch out at the strange-wrought hem 
Of the dark gown that hid away 
The highest ill from light of dav 

Yea, though the w orc\ unspoken was, 
And though^each day the holy mass 
At many an altar gold-arrayed 
From out the painted book was said, 

And though they doubted nought at all 
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Of how the day of days must fall 

At last upon earthy and range 

All things anght that once seemed strange , 

Yet Evil seemed so great a thing 

That 'neath its dusk o'ershadowing wing 

They needs must cower down , now at least 

While half a god and half a beast 

Man seemed , some parley must they hold 

With God’s foe, nor be overbold 

Before the threatening of a hand 

Whose might they did not understand, 

Though oiientimes they felt it sore 

And through this faithlessness, the mure 

111 things had power there, as I deem. 

Till some men's lives were like a dream. 
Where nought in order can be set. 

And nought woith thence the soul may get. 
Or weigh one thing fcr what it is , 

Yea, at the best mid woe and bliss, 

Some dreamlike day would come to mosL 

Now this great citv £till made boast 
1 hat, mid her merchants, men there were 
Who e’en from kings the bell might bear 
For wealth and honour and I think 
That no men richer wines might drink, 

Were better housed, or braver clad, 

Or more of all the world’s joy had 
Than their rich men , that no king’s do< 
Could show forth greater crowds of poo’* 
Who lacked for bread .uid all things good, 
Than in that land a mcuhant’s could — 

Yea, rich indeed ’inongst all were they. 

Now on a certain summer day 
One of their fairest palaces, 

A paradise midst whispering trees, 

Beyond its wont was biight ana fair; 

Great feast did men get ready there, 

Because its young lord, lately come 
Back from the eastlands to his home. 

That day should wed a lovely maid , 

He, for that tide too long delayea, 

A lading of gre^at rarities 

Had brought to dazzle those sweet eves , 

So had you wandered through the house 
From hall to chamber amorous. 

While in the minster church hara by. 

Mid incense smoke and psalmody, 

The gold-clad priest made one of twain ; 

— So wandering had you tried in vain 
To light on an uncomely thing ; 

Such dyes as stain the parrot’s wing. 

The May-flowers or the evening sky. 

Made bnght the silken tapestry , 

And threaded pearls therein were wrought, 
And emeralds from far eastlands brought 
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To deck t'le shapes of knight and Idng 
His maybe who of old did sin^ 

God’s praises 'tw?3ct the shield and spear, 

Or his the Trojan folk did fear* 

Or from the silken mimicry 
Of fair Cassandra might you see 
6ileus the red ruby tear, 

As he her snowy breast made bare , 

Since woe itself must there be sweet 
For such a pla e to be made meet. 

If such things hid the marble waits, 

What wonder that the swift footfalls 
Were dulled upon the marble floor 
By silken webs from some f^r shore, 

Whereon were pictured images 
Of other beasts and other trees 
And other birds than these men knew ; 

That from the vaulted ceilings' blue 
Stars shone like Danae’s coming shower. 

Or that some deftly painted bower 
Thence mocked the roses of that diy? 

Full many a life had passed away, 

And many a once young hand grown old. 

Dealing with silk and gems and gold, 

Through weary days and an\ious mights. 

That went to fashion those delights, 

Which added now small bliss indeed 
To those who pleasure had to meed 
Upon a day when all were glad 
Yet when the Church all dues had had, 

And the street, filled with minstrelsy, 

Gave token of the twain anigh , ^ 

When through the hall-doors, open wide, 

Streamed in the damsels of the bride ; 

When the tall brown-cheeked bridegroom came 
Flushed with hot love and pride and shame, 

And by the hand his love led on, 

Who midst that glorious company’ shone 
Like some piece of the pale moonlight 
Cut off from quietness and night, — 

Then all these dainty things in sooth 
Seemed meet lor such an hour of vouth , 

And vain were words such joy to stay , 

And deathless seemed that little day, 

And as a fitful hapless dream 
The past and future well might seem. 

What need to tell how sea and earth 
Fad been run through to make more mirth, 

For folk already overglad — 

What cunning pageants there they had ; 

What old tales acted o’er again. 

Where gnef and death glad folk did feign, 

Who deemed their own joy still would bide ; 

What old songs sung wherein did hide 
Meet meanings for tbftt lovesooie day ; 
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What singing of the bridal lay 
By a fair, soft-voiced trembling maid, 

Like to the Goddess well arrayed, 
t^o, dreaded once, was grown to be 
A pageant-maker’s imagery ? 

Why make long words of that sweet band 
Who scattered flowers from slender hand, 

And brought the garlands forth? How tell 
What mrusic on the feasters fell, 

So sweet and solemn, that from mirth 
O’erstrained well-nigh must tears have birth ?— 
Nay, let all pass, and deem indeed 
That every joyance was their meed 
Wherewith men cheat themselves to think 
That they of endless joy may dnnk , 

That every sense in turn must bear 
Of o'er-sweet pleasure its full share, 

Till for aw hile the very best 

They next might gain seemed utter rest. 

And of some fieshness were they fain. 

So then the garden did they gain. 

And wandered there by twos and threes 
Amidst the flowers, or 'neath the trees, 

Sat, keeping troublous thoughts at bay. 

So fared they through the earlier day , 

But when the sun did now decline. 

And men grew graver for the wine 
That erst such noble tales had told , 

And maids no more were free and bold 
But reddened at the words half-said, 

While round about the rebecks played , 

Then needs must the feastmasters strive 
Too pensive thoughts away to drive, 

And make the sun go down with mirth 
At least upon that spot of earth , 

So did the minstrel men come in. 

And tale-tellers the lay begin, 

And men by fabled w'oes were stirred, 

Or smiling their owm follies heard 
Told of some other , and withal 
Here did the dice on table fall, 

Here stout m arms the chess-king stood ; 

There young men stirred their sluggish blood 
With clattering sword and buckler play. 

There others on the daisies lay 
Above the moat, and watched their quill 
Make circles in the water still. 

Or laughed to see the damsel hold 
Her dainty skirt en wrought with gold 
Back from the flapping tench’s tail, 

Or to his close-set dusky mail 
With gentle force brought laughingly 
The shrinking flnger-tip anigh 

Midst these abode a little knot 
Of youths and maidens, on a spot 


Fenced by a cloister of delight, 

Well wrought of marble green and white ; 
Wherein upon a wall of gold 
Of Tnstram was the story told, 

Well done by cunning hands that knew 
What form to man and beast was due , 
Midmost, upon a space of green, 

Half shaded from the summer sheen, 

Half with the afternoon sun thrown 
Upon its daisies glittering strewn, 

Was gathered that fair company 
Wherewith the bridegroom chanced to be, 

Who through the cloister door must gaze 
From time to time 'thwart the sun’s blaze 
On to a shaded space of grass 
Whereon his new -wed maiden was, 

Hearkening in seeming to a song 
That told of some past love and wrong , 

But as he strained his ear to catch 
Across the wind some louder snatch 
Of the sw'eet tune, new-coming folk 
The sweet sight hid, the music broke ; 

Of these one maiden trimly girt 

Bore in her gleaming upheld skirt 

Fair silken balls sewed round with gold ; 

Which when the others did behold 
Men cast their mantles unto earth, 

And maids within their raiments’ girth 
Drew up their gown-skirts, loosening here 
Some button on their bosoms clear 
Or slender wrists, there making tight 
The laces round their ankles light , 

For folk were wont within that land 
To cast the ball from hand to hand, 

Dancing meanwhile full orderly. 

So now the biidegroorn with a sigh. 

Struggling with love’s qmck-gathermg yoke. 
Turned round unto tlxat joyous folk. 

And gat him ready for the play 

Lovely to look on was the sway 
Of the slim maidens 'neath the ball 
As they swung back to note its fall 
With dainty balanced feet , and fair 
The bright outflowing golden hair. 

As swiftly, yet in measured wise 
One maid ran forth to gam the prize , 

Eyes glittered and young cheeks glowed bright. 
And gold-shod foot, round limb and light, 
Gleamed from beneath the girded gown 
That, unrebuked, untouched, was thrown 
Hither and thither by the breeze , 

Shrill laughter smote the thick-leaved trees. 
Familiar names clear voices cried. 

Sweet sound rose up as sweet sound died, 

And still the circle spread and spread, 

As folk to all that goodlihead 
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Kept inronging in, till they must stay 
A little while the eager play, 

And now, for very breathlessness, 

With rest the trodden daisies bless. 

So now against the wall some leaned, 

Some from amidst the daisies gleaned 
The yellow trefoil, and the blue 
Faint speedwell in the shade that grew , 
Some panting sat and clasped tht ir knees 
With faces turned unto the breeze. 

And midst them the new-corners stood, 
With hair smootu yet and unstirred blooil 

Laurence, the bridegroom, as the game 
Unto this tide of resting came, 

Turned idle eyes about, and met 
An image in the grey wall set, 

A thing he knew from early days 
There in a gilded ca* ven place 
Queen Venus’ semblance stood, more fair 
Than women whom that dav did bear, 

And yet a marvel for the life 
\\ herewith its bia/en limbs were rife 
Not in that counti} was she wrought. 

Or in those clays , she had been brought 
From a fair city lar away, 

Ruined e'en then foi many a dav , 

Full many a tale had there been told 
Of him who once that Queen did mould, 
And all of these were sti nge to hear, 

And dreadful some, and lub of fear 
And now a^^ Liuren* e g.i/ed upon 
That beaut V, in the old days won 
He knew not from what pain and toil, 
Vague fear new -risen seemed to spoil 
The summer joy , her loveliness 
That hearts, long dead now, once did bless 
Grown dangerous, ’gan to had his mind 
On through a troublous maze and blind 
Of unnamed thoughts, and silently, 

V^ith knitted brow, he drew anigh. 

And midst the babbling close did gaze 
Into the marvel of her face 
Till, with a sudden start, at last 
His straying thoughts he seemed to cast 
Aside, and laughed aloud, and said 

“ O cold and brazen goodlihead, 

How lookest thou on those that live? 

Thou who, tales say, wert wont to strive 
On earth, m heaven, and ’neath the earth. 
To wrap all in thy net of mirth, 

And drag them down to misery 
Past telling — and didst thou know why^— 
And what has God done with thee then, 
That thou art perished from midst men 
E’en as the things thou didst destroy, 


m 

Thy Pans and thy town of T.oy, 

And many a man and maid and town ? 

How IS thy glory fallen adown, 

That I, even I, must sigh for thee ! 

So spake he, as the minstrelsy 
Struck up once more a joyous strain, 

And called them to the play again , 

And therewithal he looked about, 

In answer to tne m^rry shout 
1 hat called on him by name to turn 
But even therewith the sun did burn 
Upon his new-gamed spousal-ring — 

A wondrous w'ork, a priceless thing, 

W'hereon, neath mulberries white and red, 

And green leaves, lay fair Thisbedead 
By her dead love , the low sun’s blaze 
It caught now^ and he fell to gaze 
Thereon, and said at hist 

" Perchance 

The ball might break it in the dance, 

And that an ugly omen were , 

Nay, one to w.ird it well is here. 

Thou, Goddess, that heardst Thisbe's vow, 
h rom blind eyes gaze upon her now 
Till I return mine own to claim , 

And as thou mayst, bear thou the shame 
Of being the handmaid to my love , 

Full sure 1 am thou wilt not move ” 

Know that this image there did stand 
With aim put forth and open hand. 

As erst on Ida triumphing , 

And now did l^aurence set the ring 
On the fcui?h finger fair and straight, 

And laughing, “Thou mavst bear the weight," 
Turned back again unto the play. 

To him slow passed the time away , 

But when at hist in purple shade 
'Twixt wall and w'all the grass was laid, 

And he grew gladder therewithal, 

'I hen weariness on folk ’gan fall , 

The fifes left off their dancing tune. 

And sang of loveis fain of June, 

And thence that company ’gan go 
By twos and threes with footsteps slow. 

Pensive at end of mirthful day , 

But from them Laurence turned away 

Unto the carven dame, to take 

The ring he w'ore for true-love's sake , — 

Daylight it was, though broad and red 
The sun was grown, and shadows led 
Eastward with long lines o’er the grass— 

— Daylight, but what had come to pass ? 

Nearby those voices still he heard 
In laugh and talk and careless word ; 
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Upon his cheek the wind blew cold ; 

His own fair bouse he did behold 
Changed nowise ; from the little close 
^he scent of trodden grass arose — 

How could it be a dream ? — Yet there 
She stood, the moveless image fair, 

The httle-noticed, oft-seen thin^, 

With hand fast closed upon his nng 

At first, in agony and haste, 

A frantic minute did he waste 
In pulling at the brazen hand. 

That was as firm as rocks that stand 
The day-long beating of the sea , 

Then did he reel back dizzily, 

And gaze at sky and earth and trees 
Once more, as asking words from these 
To ravel out his tale for him. 

But now as they were waxing dim 
Before his eyes, he heard his name 
Called out, and therewith fear of shame 
Brought back his heart and made him man 
Unto his fellows, pale and wan, 

He turned, who, when they saw him so, 
What thing might ail him fain would know, 
For wild and strange he looked indeed , 
Then stammered he, “ Nay, nought I need 
But wine, in sooth John, mind’st thou not 
How on the steaming shore and hot 
Of Serendib a sting I gat 
From some unseen worm, as we sat 
Feasting one eve > Well, the black folk 
E’en saved my life from that ill stroke. 

By leech-craft , yet they told me then 
1 oft should feel that wound again, 

Till I had fifty years or more 
This IS a memory of that shore , 

A thing to be right soon forgot.” 

And to himself, ‘ ^ If this is not 
An empty dream, a cutting file 
My ring therefrom shall soon beguile, 
When, at the ending of the day. 

These wearying guests have gone away ” 

Now unto supper all folk turned. 

And ’neath the torches red gold burned, 

And the best pageants of the day 

Swept through the hall and said their say, 

Peparting e’en as men’s lives go 

But though to Laurence slow and slow 

Those hours must needs seem, none the less 

He gave himself to mirthfulness. 

At least m seeming , till at last 
All guests from out the palace passed. 

And now the short soft summer night 
Was left at peace for their delight ; 

But Laurence, muffled up and hid< 


Shrinking, betwixt his servants slid 
For now he had a little space 
To come unto that mystic place, 

Where still his ring he thought to see. 

A file and chisel now had he. 

And weighty hammer , yet wuhaf 
As he drew toward the cloister-wall, 
Well-nigh he called himself a fool, 

To go w ith cloak and blacksmith’s tool, 
And lay hard blows upon a dream , 

For now in sooth he nigh must deem 
His eyes had mocked him , reaching soon 
That cloister by the broad high moon 
He hurried through the door, and heard 
All round the sound of June’s brown bird 
Above the voices of the night , 

Trembling, he sprang into the light 
Through the black arches of the place, 

And stealing on stood face to face 
With the old smiling image there. 

And lowered to her fingers fair 
His troubled, wild, and shrinking eyes, 
And stretched his hand out to the prize — 
His eyes, his hand, were there in vain 

Once more, as sure of coming gain, 

As erst in Ida she did stand, 

So stood she now , her open hand, 

That late he saw closed round the ring, 
Empty and bare of anything 
Gaping awhile he stood, for fear 
Now made him think a voice to hear, 

And see her change soon, and depart 
From out their midst , but gathering heart, 
He muttered, “ Yet, what have I seen^ 
Should it not even thus have been, 

If the closed hand weie but a dream ? 

Of some guest worser must I deem , 

Go, fool , thine own love waiteth thee ” 
Therewith he went, yet fearfully 
Looked o’er his shoulder on the way, 

And terror on his heart still lay 

Yet to his chamber at the last 
He came, and to the floor he cast 
His wrapping mantle, and alone 
He strove to think of all things done, 

And strove once more to bring again 
The longing sweet, the joy and pain 
That on that mom he called desire , 

For wretched fear had dulled that fire : 
And, whereas erewhile he had deemed 
1 hat life was joy, and it had seemed 
A never-ending game to be, 

A fair and rich eternity 
Before him, now was it indeed 
A troublous fight, where he should need 
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Help on the lelt hand and the right. 

Nor yet so 'scape the certain night. 

But mid these thoughts he heard withal 
The chamberlain to pages call, 

To bear the bridal wine to him ; 

And as he might he strove to dim 
His anxious thought, and with a smile 
The coming curious eyes beguile. 

They entered now , and whiles that he 
Drank from the gold cup fe\erishly, 

The minstrels, ere Ins draught was done, 
Struck up The J'lvg of England s Son, 

And soon amid that ordered word 
The lessening sound of feet he heard, 

And then the song itself must die 
Rut from the bndechamber nearby 
Now foT a space rose clear and sv\cet 
The damsels' song, Fair Marguettte , 

And when that ended all was still , 

And he with strained, divided will, 
Trembling with love, yet pale with fear, 

To the bndechamber door drew near, 
Muttering some well- remembered charm 
That erst had kept his soul from harm. 

Vet misty set ined the place , the wall — 

Its woven waters seemed to fall, 

Its trees, its beasts, its loom-wrought folk. 
Now seemed indeed as though they woke, 
And moved unto him as he went 
The room seemed full of some strange scent ; 
And strains of wicked songs be heard, 

And half-said God-denying word 
He reeled, and cned aloud, and strove 
To gain the door that hid his love , 

It seemed to him that, were he there, 

All would again be calm and fair 
put in the way before his eve^' 

A cloudy column seemed to rise, 

Cold, odorous, impalpable. 

And a voice cned, “ / loite thee well. 

And thou hast loved me ere to-night. 

And longed for this o'ergreat delight. 

And had no words therefot to pray. 

Come, have thy will, and cast away 
Thy foolish fear, thy foolish love. 

Since me at least thou camt not move. 

Now thou with ring hast wedded me 
Come, cast the hope away from thee 
Wherewith unhappy brooding men 
Must mock their threescore years and ten ; 
Come, thou that mockest me / I live , 

How with my beauty const thou strive f 
Unhappy if thou couldstl for see 
What ^pth of joy there is in me 

Then t^nd about him closed the mist ; 


ti was as though his lips' nme kisifedi 

IS bod) by soft arms embraced, 

IS fingers lovingly enlaced 
By other fingers , until he 
Midst darkness his own ring did se^ 

Nought else awhile , then back there came 
New vision as amidst white flame, 

The flower-girt goddess wavered there, 

Nor knew he now where* they twain were 
Midst wild ckoTP that nigh did rend 
His changed heart , then there came an efid 
Of all that light and ecstasy , 

Hia soul grew blind, his eyes could see ; 

And, moaning from an empty heart, 

He saw the hangings blown apart 
By the night wind, the lights flare red 
In the white light the high moon shed 
O’er all the place he knew so well, 

And senseless on the floor he fell. 


Ah, what a night to what a morn » 

Ah, what a morrow black with scorn, 

And hapless end of happy love • 

What shame his helpless shame to prove ! 

For who, indeed, alone could bear 
The dreadful shame, the shameful fear, 

Of such a bridal ? Think withal, « 

More trusted such a tale would fall 
U pon those folks' ears than on most, 

Who, as I said erst, saw a host 
Of wild things lurking in the night , 

To whom was magic much as right 
As prayeis or holy psalmody. 

So nothing else it stemed might be, 

When Laurence for three nights had striven 
To gam the fair maid to him given, 

But that her sire should know the thing 
And help him with his counselling. 

So, weary, w' sted with his shame, 

Unto his house flie bridegroom came, 

And when the twain were left alone 
He told him how the thing had gone 
The old man doubted not tlie sooth 
Of what he said, but, touched with ruth. 

Yet spent no time in mourning vain.' 

“Son,” said he, “ idle were the pain 
To seek if thou some deed hast wrought 
Which on thine head this grief hath brought***^ 
Some corse for which this doth atone. 

Some laugh whereby is honour gone 
From the dread powers unnameable ; 

Rather, who now can hdp thee well?*' 
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*** Small heed, my father,* Laurence said, 

** Gave I to such things, and small dread 
To anything I could not see, 

But it were God who fashioned me . 

From vntch-wives have I bought ere now 
Wmd-bags indeed, but yet did trow 
Notlnng.therein, but dealt with these 
My shipmen’s clamour to appease." 

“Well," said he, “ that perchance is worse 
For thee, yea, may h.ue gained this curse. 
But come, I know a certain man 
Who m these things great marvels can, 

And something of an age are we. 
Yoke-fellows in astronomy — 

A many years agone, alas ! ’’ 

So therewithal the twain did pass 
Toward the great church, and entered there, 
And, going 'twixt the pillars fair, 

Came to a chapel, where a priest 
Made ready now the Holy Feast * 

*' Hist," said the old man, “ there he is , 

May he find healing for all this * 

Kneel down, and note him not too much 
No easy man he is to touch.” 

So down upon the floor of stone 
They knelt, until the mass was done, 

Midst peasant folk, and sailors’ uives, 

Sore careful for their husbands’ lives , 

Rut when the mass wajs fully o'er 
They made good haste unto the door 
That led unto the sacristy 
And there a ring right fair to see 
The old man to a verger gave 
In token, praying much to have 
With Dan Palumbus speech awhile 
The verger took it with a smile, 

As one who says, “Ye ask in vain ; * 

But presently he came again, 

And said, “ Fair sir, come hither then. 

The priest will see you of all men ' " 

With eyes made grave by their intent 
From out the lordly church they went 
Into the precinct, and withal 
They passed along the minster wall, 

And heard amidst the buttresses 
I he grey hawks chatter to the breeze, 

The sanctus bell run down the wind , 

Until the pnest’s house did they find. 

Built Wieath the belfry huge and high, 
Fluttered about perpetually 
By chattering daws, and shaken well 
From roof to pavement, when the bell 
Fluog out Its sound o’er night or day. 


“ Sirs, Dan Palumbus takes his way 
E’en now from out the sacristy," 

The verger said , “ sirs, well be ye I 
For time it is that I were gone." 

Therewith he left the twain alone 
Beside the door, and, sooth to say. 

In haste he seemed to get away 
As one afeard , but they bode there, 

And round about the house did peer, 

But found nought dreadful small it was 
Set on a tiny plot of grass, 

And on each side the door a bay 

Brushed ’gainst the oak porch rent and grey , 

A yard-wide garden ran along 

The wall, by ancient box fenced strong , 

And in the corner, where it met 
The belfry, was a great yew set, 

Where sat the blackbird-hen in spring. 
Hearkening her bright-billed husband sing 
A peaceful place it should have been 
For one wlio of the world had seen 
Oer much, and quiet watch would keep 
Over his soul awaiting sleep 

But now they heard the prie'st draw nigh, 
And saw him and his shadow high 
Wind round the wind-worn buttresses? 

So coming by the last of these 
He met them face to face right tall 
He w'as , his straight black hair did fall 
About his shoulders , strong he seemed. 

His eyes looked far off. as he dreamed 
Of other things than what they saw , 

Strange lines his thin pale face did draw 
Into a set wild look of pain 
And terror. As he met the twain 
He greeted well his ancient friend. 

And prayed them within doors to wend 
Small was his chamber , books were there 
Right many, and in seeming fair 
But who knows what therein might be 
’ 1 w ixt board and board of beechen tree ? 

Palumbus bade them sit, and sat, 

And talked apace of this and that, 

Nor heeded that the youth spake wild, 

Nor that his old friend coughed and smiled. 
As ill at ease, while the priest spake, 

Ihen from his cloak a purse did take, 

And at the last pushed m his woid 
Edgewise, as 'twere Palumbus beard 
As one who fain had been born deaf, 

^rhen rose and cried, “ Thou fill’st the sheaf, 
Thou fill’st the sheaf ’ this is my doom, 

Well may the sexton make my tomb 1 " 

And up anrl down he walked, muttering, 
'Twixt closed teeth, many a nameless thing. 
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At last be stopped and said, “ O ye, 

I knew that ye would come to me, 

And offer me great store of gold 
Full often good help have I sold, 

And thus this tide should 1 have done ; 
But on this mountain of giey stone 
I stood last night, and in my art 
I dealt , and terror filled my heart. 

And hope, and great uncertainty , 
Therefore I deem that I shall die , 

For cool and bold erst have ! been 
Whatever I have heard and seen , 

But the old Master of my fear 
Seems afar now, and God grown near , 
And soon I look to see his face 
TL herefore, if but a little space, 

Would I be on his side, and do 
A good deed , ail the more for you , 

Since ye aie part of sweet days, friend, 
That once we deemed would never end , 
*Vnd in thine eyes mcseems, O youth, 
Kindness I see and hone and truth , 

\iid thou and he may speak a word 
For me unto my master's Loid — 

Well, I must reap that I did sow — 

But take your gold again and go 
And thou for six days fast and pray, 

And come here on the seventh day 
^bout nightfall , then shall thou learn 
In what way doth the matter turn, 

And fully know of time and place, 

And be well armed thy loo to face." 

So homeward doubtful went the twain, 
And Laurence spent in fear and pain 
The SIX long days , and so at last, 

When the seventh sun was well-nigh past. 
Came to that dark man's fair abode , 

The giey tower with the sunset glowed, 

1 he daw s wheeled black against the sky 
About the belfry windows high, 

Or here and there one sank adown 
The dizzy shaft of panelled stone , 

And sound of children nigh the close 
Was mingled with the cries of those , 

And e’en as Laurence laid his hand 
Upon the latch, and there did stand 
Lingering a space, most startling clear 
The sweet chime filled the evening air. 

He entered mul the great bell’s drone. 
And found Palunibus all alone 
Mid books laid open 

**Rest,’’ said he; 
“ Time presses not for thee or me 
Surely shall I die soon enow." 

Silent, w|th hands laid to his brow. 

He sat then, nor did Laurence speak. 


Fearing perchance sonw spell to break ; 

At last the priest cough* up a. book, 

And from its leaves a letter took, 

And unknown words there were on it 
For superscription duly writ, 

And sealed it was in solemn wise 
He said . 

‘ * Thou knowest where there lies 
Five leagues hence, or a little less, 

North of the town, a sandy nes^ 

That shipmeL call St. Clement’s Head ; 
South of It dreaiy land and dead 
Lits stretched nov\ , and the sea bears o’et 
Rum of shingle evermore, 

And saps the headland year by year, 

And long have liusbandmen had fear 
Of Its short-iived and treacherous soil. 

And left it free from any toil. 

There, with thy face turned toward the land. 
At the hill’s foot take thou tliy stand, 

Just where the turf the shingle meets, 
Wherewith the sea the marshland eats , 

But seaward if thy face thou turn. 

What I have learned then shall thou learn 
With like reward — watch carefully 
And well, and a strange company 
Shall pass thee as thou standest there, 

And heed thee not — some foul some fair, 
Some glad some sorry , rule thy heart, 

And heed them nothing for thy pf^rt, 

Till at the end of all thou seest 
A great lord on a marvellous beast 
Unnameable , on him cry out, 

And he thereon sliall turn about 
And ask thy need , have thou no fear. 

But giv^' him what I give thee here, 

And let him read, and thou shall win 
Thine happiness, and have no sin. 

But as for me, be witness thou 
That in the scroll I give thee now, 

My death lies, and 1 know it well, 

And cry to God against his hell " 

In languid voice he spake as one, 

Who knows the task that must be done, 

And how each word from him should fall. 
And gives no heed to it at all , 

But here he stopped a little space. 

And once more covered up his face , 

But soon bcg.in his speech again 
In a soft \oice, and freed from pain 

“ And for the folk that thou shall see, 
Whence cometh all that company, — 

Marvel thou not thereat, foi knt>w 
That this is sure , long years ago, 

Leagues seaward of that barren place. 
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The tem|kk of a glortous race. 

Built with far migiitier walls than these. 

Stood fair midst groves of whispering trees. 
Thence come these folk, rememtienng 
Their glory, once so great a thing— 

I have said • Could they be once more 
As they have been, — but all is o er. 

What matters what is, what has been. 

And what shall be, when I have seen 
The last few hours of my last day ^ — 

Depart. — Ah me, to cast away 
Such power as I on earth have had ! 

I who could ma^e the lover glad 
Above his love’s dead face, — at least 
A little while— now has all ceased 
With that small scrap of black and white 
Think pf me. God, midst thy delight, 

And save me » yea, or do thy will • 

For thou too hast beheld my skill.” 

The scroll did I^urence hold in hand. 

And silent he a space did stand, 

Gazing upon Palumbus, w'ho 
Sat ofjen-eyed, as though he knew 
Nought of what things were round about , 

So, stealthily, and in great doubt 
Of strange things )et to come to pass*, 

Did Laurence gam the darkening grass. 

And through the precinct and the town 
He passed, and reached the foreshores brown, 
And gathered heart, and as he might 
♦ Went boldly forward through the night. 

At first on his left hand uprose 
Great cliffs and sheer, and, rent from those. 
Boulders strewm thick across the strand, * 
Made w eary w'ork for foot and hand , 

But w'ell he knew the path indeed. 

And scarce of such light had he need 
As still the summer eve might shed 
From the high stars or sunset dead. 

Soft was the lovely time and fair , 

A little sea-wind raised his hair, 

That seemed as tliough from heaven it blew. 
All sordid thoughts the sweet time slew, 

And gave good hope such welcoming, 

That presently he ’gan to sing , 

Though still amid the quiet night 
He could not hear his song aright 
..tor the grave thunder of the sea 
T'hat smote the beach so musically, 

And m the dim light seemed so soft 
As each great w ave was raised aloft 
To fall m foam, you might have deemed 
That waste of ocean was but dreamed. 

And that the surfs strong music was* 

By some unknown thing brought to p«tss ; 

And Laurence, singing as he went, 


As in some lower firnid,nicnt, 

Beneath the line that marked where met 
The world’s roof and the highway wet, 

Could see a ship’s light gleam afar 
Scarce otherwise than as a stifr, 

While o’erhead fields of thin white cloud 
The more part of the stars did shroud. 

So on he went, and here and there 
A few rough fisher-carles there were, 
Launching their ordered keels to sea 
Elager to gam. if it might be, 

TJie harbour-mouth with mornmg-light 
Or else some bird that flies by night 
Wheeled round about with his harsh cry , 

Or as the cliffs sank he could spy 
Afar some homestead glittering 
With high feast or some other thing. 

Such gleams of fellowship had he 
At first along the unquiet sea. 

But when a long way off the town 
The cliffs were wholly sunken down, 

And on the marshland’s edge he went, 

For all sounds then the night-jar sent 
Its melancholy laugh across 
The sea-wmd moaning for the loss 
Of long-drowned lands, that in old time 
Were known for great m many .a clime 

But the moon rose, and ’iicath its light, 
Cloud-barred, the wide wastes came m sight. 
With gleaming, sand-choked, reed-clad pools. 
And marsh lights for the mock of fools , 

And o’er the waste beneath the moon 
The sea-wind piped a dreary tune. 

And louder grew, and the world then 
No more seemed m.ide for sons of men. 

And summer seemed an empty name, 

And harvest-tirne a mock and shame 
Such ho|>eless ruin seemed settled there, 

On acres sunny once and fair. 

But Laurence now could well behold 
The sandy headland bare and bold 
Against the sea, and stayed his feet 
Awhile, to think how he should meet 
These nameless things, his enemies. 

The lords of terror and disease , 

Then trembling, liastened on, for thought 
Full many an image to him brought. 

Once seen, with loathing cast aside, 

But ready e’en for such a tide, 

Come back with longing's added sting, 

And whatso horrors time could bring. 

Now thrusting all these thoughts apart 
He hastened on with hardy heart, ^ , 

'Fill on the doubtful place he stood 
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Where the sea sucked the pasture’s blood. 
And with back turned unto the sea 
He strove to think nght strenuously 
Of this and that Ml-Iiking place , 

The merry clamour of the chase, 

Pageant of soldier or of priest, 

Or market-place or crowded feast. 

Or splintered spears for ladies’ sake, 

Until he 'gan to dream awake 
Then, midst of all his striving, still 
His happiest thoughts must turn to ill, 

As in a fevered, restless dream 
He thought about some flowery stream, 
Himself m gilded boat thereon— 

A livid cloud came o’er the sun, 

A great wave swept from bank to bank 
Or flower-crowned amid friends he diank, 
And as he raised the red wine up 
Fell poison shtieked from out the cup 
'I he gailand when his heart was full 
He set upon a fleshless skull 
1 he lute turned to a funeral bell, 

1 he golden door led down to hell 

Then biick from dreams his soul he brought, 

And of his own ill matters thought, 

And found his fear the lesser grew 
When all Ins heart therein he threw 

Wt awful w'as the time indeed, 

And of good heart sore had he need 
The wind’s moan louuci tlian before, 

Some wave cast higher up the shore, 

The iiight-bird’s brushing past his head, — 
All little things grew full of dread , 

Ytt did he waver nought at all, 

Or turn, foi whatso thing might fall 

1 he moon was growing higher now, 

Tne east wind had been strong to blow 
The night sk> clear from vexing cloud, 

And in the w'est his flock did crowd , 

Sharper things grew beneatli the light, 

As witli a false dawn , thin and bright 
The horned poppies blossoms shone 
Upon a shingle-bank, thrust on 
By the high tide to choke the grass ; 

And nigh it the sea-holly was, 

Whose cold grty leaves and stiff stark shade 
On earth a double moonlight made 
Above him, specked with thorn and whin, 
And clad with short grey grass and thin, 

The hill ran up, and Laurence knew 
1 hat dow n the other slope there grew 
A dark pme-wood, whose added sound 
Scarce noted, yet did more confound, 

With changing note, his iveaned mind. 


But now with drowsiness grr wn htfnd, 
Once more he tottered on bis place. 

And let fall down his weary face ; 

But then remembering all his part, 

Once and again woke with a start. 

And dozed again , and then at last, 
Shuddering, all slumber from him cast, 

Yet scarce knew if he hved or no 
For by his scared wild eyes did go 
A wondrous pageant, noiselessly, 

Although so ckrS-, it passed him by , 

The fluttering raiment by him brushed. 

As thiough its folds the sea-wind rushed. 

By then his eyes were opened wide. 
Already up the grey hill-side 
The backs of two were turned to him : 

One like a young man tall and slim, 

Whose heels with rosy wings were dight , 
One like a woman clad in white. 

With glittering wings of many a hue, 

Still changing, and whose shape none knew. 
In aftertime would Laurence say, 

That though the moonshine, cold and grey , 
Flooded the lonely earth that night. 

These creatures m the moon’s despite 
Were coloured clear, as though the sun * 
Shone through the earth to light each one, 
\nd terrible was that to see. 

But while he stood, and shuddenngly 
Still gazed on those departing twain, 

Yet ’gan to gather heart again, 

A noise like echoes of a shout 
» Seemed in the cold air all about, 

And tlicrewiihal came faint and thin 
What seemed a Inr-off battle’s din, 

And on a sight most terrible 
His eyes in that same minute fell — 

I he images of slaughtered men, 

With set eves and wide wounds, as when 
Upon the field they first lay slam , 

And those w no there had been their bane 
With open mouths as if to shou». 

And frightful eyes of rage and doubt, 

And hate that never more should die. 

Then went the shivering fleers by. 

With death's fear ever in their eyes , 

And then the heapec^rup fatal prize, 

"fhe blood-stained coin, the unset gem. 

The gold robe torn from hem to hem. 

The headless, shattered golden God, 

The dead pnest’s crushed divining-rod ; * 
The captives, weak from blow and wound, 
Toiling along , the maiden, bound 
And helpless, m her raiment torn , 

The ancient man's last day forlorn « 
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Onward they pressed, and though no sound 
Their footfalls made upon the ground, 

Mont real indeed they seemed to be. 

The spilt blood savoured horribly, 
Heart-breaking the dumb wnthmgs were, 
Unuttered curses filled the air ; 

Yea, as the wretched band went past, 

A dreadful look one woman cast 
On Laurence, and upon his l>reast 
A wounded blood-stained hand she pressed 

But on the heels of these there came 
A King, that through the night did flame, 

For something more t)ian steel or brass 
The matter of his armour \>as. 

Its fashion strange past words to say , 

Who knows where first it saw the day? 

On a red horse he rode , his face 
Gave no more hope of any grace 
Than through the blackness of the night 
The swift-descending lightning might , 

And yet therein great joy indeed 
The brightness of his eyes did feed , — 

A joy as of the leaping fire 
Over the house-roof rising higher 
To greet the noon-sun, when the glane 
Forbids all folk to l^elp or save. 

Yet harmless this one passed him by, 

And through the air deliciously 

Faint pensive music breathed, and then 

There came a throng of maids and men— 

A young and fair and gentle band , 

Whereof some passed him hand in hand, 

Some side by side not touching walked. 

As though of happy things they talked , 
Noiseless they were like all the rest 
As past him up the hill they pressed , 

Yet she who brushed by him most close 
Cast to his feet a fresh red rose 

Then somewhat of a space there was 
Before the next band 'gan to pass, 

So faint they moved for very woe , 

And these were men and maids also, 

And young were most, and most were fair , 
And hand m hand some few went there, 

And still were fam with love to see 
Each other's bitter misery , 

But most, just sundered, went along, 

With faces drawn by hidden wrong. 

Clenched hands and muttering lips that cursed 
From brooding hearts their sin that nursed 
And she tkat went the last of all. 

Black-robed, in passing by let fall 
At Laurence’s feet a black-bound wreath 
Of bitter herbs long come to death. 


Alone, afoot, when these were gone, 

A bright one came, whose garments shone 
In wondrous wise ; a bow he bore, 

And deadly feathered shafts' good store , 
Winged was he and most Godlike fair , 
Slowly he went, and oft would state 
With eyes distraught down on the grass. 

As waiting what might come to pass , 

Then whiles would he look up again 
And set his teeth as if with pain , 

And whiles for very joy of heart 
His eyes would gleam, his lips would part 
With such a smile as though the earth 
Were newly made to give him mirth , 

Back o’er his shoulder would he gaze 
Seaward, or through the marshland haze 
That lay before, strain long and hard, 

Till fast the te irs fell on the sward — 

So towards the lull’s brow wandered he. 

Then through the moaning of the sea 
Ihere came a faint and thrilling strain. 

Till Laurence strove with tears m vain, 

And his flesh trembled, part with fear, 

Part as with some great pleasure near, 

And then his da/zled eyes could see 
Once more a noiseless company , 

And his heart failed liim at the sight, 

And he forgot both w rong and right, 

And nothing thouglit of his intent , 

For close before him now there went 
Fair women clad m ancient guise 
1 hat hid but little from his eyes 
More loveliness than earth doth hold 
*Now, when her bones are growing old , 

But all too swift they went by him, 

And fluttering gown and ivory limb 
Went twinkling up the bare hill-sifie, 

And lonely there must he abide. 

Then seiward had he nigh turned round, 
And thus the end of life had found, 

When even before his wildered sight 
There glided forth a figure white. 

And passed him by afoot, alone , 

No raiment on her sweet limbs shone, 

Only the tresses of her hair 

The wind drove round her body fair , 

No sandals were there on her feet. 

But still before them blossoms sw'eet 
Unnamed, unknown within that land. 
Sprang up , she held aloft her hand 
As to the trembling man she turned 
Her glorious eyes, and on it burned 
The dreadful pledge, the looked-for thing, 
The well-wrought, lovely spousal ring 
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Then Lastrence trembled more and more ; 
Huge longing bis ftdttt heart swept o’er , 

As one who would a boon'^beseech. • 
His fevered hand forth did he reach. 

And then she stayed and gazed at him 
Just moving lightly each fair limb 
As one who loiters, but must go , 

But even as the twain stood so, 

She saying nought, he saying nought, 

And who knows what wild i\ave of thought 
Beating beiwixt them, from his girth 
The dread scroll loosened fell to earth. 

And to his ears where sounds waxed dim 
Louder its rustle seemed to him 
Than loudest thunder , down he bent, 
Remembering now his good intent. 

And got the scroll within his hand , 

And when mid pra\t*-s he came to stand 
Uptight again, then was she gone, 

And he once more was left alone 

Foredone, bewildered, downcast now, 
Heard he confused clamour grow , 

And then swept onward through the night 
A babbling crowd in laiment bright, 

Wherein none listened aught at all 
To what from other lips might fall, 

And none might meet his lellow’s gaze , 

And stil o'er every restless face 
Passed restless shades of rage and pain, 

And sickening fear and lunging vain. 

On wound that manifold agony 
Unholpen, vile, till earth and sea 
Grew silent, till the moonlight died 
Before a false light blaring wic^e, 

And from amidst that fearful folk 
The Lord of all the pageant broke 

Most like a mighty king wms he. 

And crowned and sceptred rovally , 

As a white flame his visage shone, 

Sharp, clear-cut as a face of stone , 

But flickering flame, not flesh, it was , 

And over it such looks did pass 
Of wild desire, and pain, and fear. 

As m his people’s faces were, 

But tenfold fiercer furthermore, 

A wondrous steed the Master bore, 
Unnameable of kind or make, 

Not horse, nor hippogriff, nor drake. 

Like and unlike to all of these, 

And flickering like the semblances 
Of an ill dream, wrought as in scorn 
Of sunny npon, fresh eve, and morn, 

That feed the fair things of the earth 
And now brake out a mock of mirth 
From all that host, and all their eyes 
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Were turn^ on Laurence !n strange wise. 
Who met the maddeping fear that burned 
Round his unholpen heart, and turned 
Unto the dreadful king and cried ; 

** What errand go ye on ’ Abider 
Abide I for I have tarried long , 

Turn thou to me, and nght my wrong I 
One of thy servants keeps from me 
That which I gave her not , nay, see 
What thing thy M-^ster bids thee do ! ’* 

Then wearily, as though he knew 
How all should be, the Master turneij, 

And his red eyes on Laurence burned, 

As without word the scroll he took , 

But as he touched the skin, he shook, 

As though for fear, and presently 
In a great voice he ’gan to cry . 

“ Shall this endure for ever, Lord? 

I^ast thou no care to keep thy word ? 

And must such double men abide ? 

Not mine, not mine, nor on thy side? 

For as thou cursest them, I curse — 

Make thy souls belter, Lord, or worse I • 

Then spake he to the trembling man, 

** What I am bidden, that I can , ^ 

Bide here, and thou shall see thine own 
Unto thy very feet cast down , 

Then go and dwell in peace awhile.” 

Then round he turned with sneering smile. 
And once more lonely was the night, 

And colourless with grey moonlight. 

But soon indeed the dawn drew near. 

As Laurence stood 'twixt hope and fear. 
Still doubting, now that all was gone. 

If his own heart the thing had done. 
Though on his coat the blood-mark was. 
Though rose and wreath lay on the grass. 
So long he waited wearily. 

Until, when dawn ’gan stripe the sky, 

If he were waking scarce he knew, 

When, as he deemed, a white cloud drew 
Anigh hirfi from the marshland grey. 

Over the empty ghost-trod way, 

And from its midst a voice there came 
“ Thou who hast wrought me added shame ^ 
Take hack thiJie own and go thy ways , 

And think, perchance, in coming days ^ 
When all grows old about thee, how 
From foolish hands thou needs must throm^ 
A gift ef unhoped great delight ” 

It vanisfied as the east grew bright, 

And in the shadowless still mom 
A sense of rest to him was born. 

And looking down unto his feet. 
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W$ eyes the sjioiisaViiiig did meet. 

He caught it up with a glad 
Atid kissed It over longiegly. ^ 

And set it on his hand agaui ; 

And dreamlike now, and and vain, 

Seemed all those images of fear, 

i;he wldced sights that held him there ; 

And rather now hts eyes could see 
Her that was his now vcnly, 

Hien that drear unhallowed place 
With meny heart he set his face 
A light wind^*er the ocean blew, f 

And fiesh and fair the young day grew ; 

‘ The sun rose o'er the green sea's nm, 

AimI gave new life and joy to him ; 

The white birds crying o’er his head 
Seemed praising alt his hardihead, 

And laughing at the worsted foe , , 

So, joyous, onward did he go, t 

And m a little sheltered bay 
His weariness he washed away, 

And made afresh on toward the town : 

He met the fish-wife coming down 
Rrom her red cottage to the strand, 

The fisller-children hand in hand 
,Over some w'onder washed ashore , 

The old man niuttenng words of lore 
About the wind that was to be , 

And soon the white sails specked the sea, 

And fisher-keel on fisher-keel 
The furrowed sand again did feel, 

And round them many a barefoot maid 
The Imrden on her shoulders laid, 

While unto rest the fishers went, 

' And grumbling songs from rough throats sent. 

Now all is done, and he at last, 

Weary, but full of joy, has passed 
Ovor ins threshold once again. 

Anid Scarce believed is all the pain 
And all the fear that he has had, 

Now night and day shall make him glad. 


As fpr Psdtimbus, tossed about 
His soul might be in dread and doubt, 
In rest at least bis bodyday 
Ere the great bell struck noon that day. 
And soon a carver did his best 
To make an image of that rest, 

Nor aught of gold did Laurence spare 
To lifake his tomb tx>th rich and fhir ; 
And o'er his clasped hands and his head 
Thereafter many a mass was said. 


So when the tale was clean done, with a smile 
The old pnest looked around a little while, 4, 
That grew, as young and old 'gan say their say 
On that strange dream of time long passed away ; 
So listening, with his pleased and thoughtful look 
He 'gan turn o‘er the worn leaves of his book, 

Half noting at the first the flpwers therein, 

Drawn on the margin of the yellowing skm 
Where chapters ended , or fair images 
Of kings and lords amidst of war and peace 
At books’ b^mnings , till within a space 
His eyes grew fixed upon a certain place, 

And he seemed reading Was it then the name 
Of some old town liefore his eyes that came, 

And drew his thoughts there ? Did he see it now f 
The bridge across the river choked with snow ; 

The pillared market-place, not thronged this eve ; 
The muffled goodivives making haste to leave 
The gusty minster porch, whose windows shone 
With the first-litten candles , while the drone 
Of the great organ shook the leaded panes, 

And the wind moaned about the turret vanes ^ 

— Noi^bt changed there, and himself so changed 
mid change, 

That the next land — Death’s land — woUld seem 
bought strange 
To bis awakening eyes ! 

Ah * good and ill, 

When will your sinfe the fated measure fill ? 

When will the tangled veil be drawn away, 

To show tis all that unimagined day ? 
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N oon — and the north-west sweeps the empty 
road, 

The ram-washed fields from hedge to hedge aie 
bare , 

Beneath the leafless elms some hind's abode 
Looks small and void, and no smoke meets the air 
From Its poor hearth one lonely rook doth dare 
The gale, and beats above the unseen corn, 

Then turns, and w'hirling down the wind is borne. 

Shall It not hap that on some dawn of May 
'I’hou shall awake, and, thinking of days dead, 

See nothing clear but this same dreary day, 

Of all the days that have passed o’er thine head^ 
Shalt thou not wonder, looking from thy bed, 
Through green leaves on the windless east a-fire, 
That this day too thine he.irt doth sti . desire^ 

Shalt thou not wonder that it liveth yet, 

The useless hope, the useless craving pain. 

That made thy face, that lonely noontide, wet 
With more than beating of the chilly rain? 

Shalt thou not hope for joy new born again, 

Since no grief ever born can ever die 

Through changeless change of seasons passing by? 


The change has come at last, and from the west 
Drives on the wind, and gives the clouds no rest, 
And ruflSes up the water thin that lies 
Over the surface of the thawing ice , 

Suilfrise and sunset with no glorious show 
Are seen, as late they were across the snow ; 


The wet-lipped west wind chilleth to the bone 
More than the light and flickenng east hath done. 
Full soberly the earth’s fresh hope begins, 

Nor stays to think of what each new day wins . 
And still It seems to bid us turn away 
From this chill thaw to dream of' blossomed 
May * ^ 

E'en as some hapless lover's dull shame smki ^ 
Away sometimes in day-dreams, and he thinks^ 

No more of yesterday’s disgrace and foil. 

No more he thinks hf all the sickening toil 
Of piling straw on straw to reach the sky; 

But rather now a pitying face draws nigh, 

Mid tears and prayers for pardon , and a tale 
To make love tenderer now is all the bale 
Love brought him erst. 

But on this chill dank tkto 
Still are the old men by the fireside. 

And all things Cheerful round the day just done ^ 
Shut out the memory of the cloud-dnTwned suti. 
And dripping bough and blotched dUid snow* 
soaked earth , 

And little as the tide seemed made for mirtb^ 
Scarcely they lacked it less than moiuhs ageme. 
When on their wrinkles bright the great sun Shone { 
Rather, perchance, less pensive now they were, 
And meeter for that cause old tales to hem* 

Of surnng deeds long dead i 

Sh, as it tell. 

Preluding nought, an elder ‘gan to tell 
T he story promised in mid-^nter days 
Of all that latter end of bhss and praise 
That erst befell Bellerophon the bright, " 

Ere all except his name sank into night. ' ' 
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ARGUMENT. 

Bftllercqihon bore unawares to Jobates King of Lycia the deadly message of Kmg Prcetus wherefore the Lycian 
King threw him often xn the way of death, but the Fates willed him not to perish so, but gave him rather great 
honour and a happy life 


L O ye have erst heard how Bellerophon 

Left Argos with his fortune all undone. 

'W^Il deeming why, and with a certain scorn, 
Rather than anger, in his heart new-born, 

To mingle with old courage, and the hope 
That yet with life’s wild tangle he might cope 
Nor be so wholly beaten m the end. 

Whatever pain he gat from failing friend, 

And earth made lonely for his feet again, 

The brightness of his youth might nowise wan© 
Before it, or his hardihood grow dim 

So now the evening sun shines fair on him 
In Lycia, as he goes up from the quays, 

Well pleased beneath the new folk’s curious gaze 

With all the fair things that his eyes behold 

As goodly as the tale was that men told 

Of King Jobates' city, goodlier 

Than all hey told, it seemeth to him here. 

And mid things new and strange and fairly wrought 
ISmall care he hath for any anxious thought 
And slo amid the shiptnen's company 
He came unto the King’s hall, budded high 
Above rise market-place, and no deltfy 
In getting speech of the great King had they, 

For ever King Jobateife’ wont it was 
To learn of new-comers things brought to pass 
In outlands, and he served in noble wise 
Such guests as might seem tru.ty to his eyes. 

So in the midmost of hts company 

passed in through theiiall, and seemed to be 
A veiy god chance-come among them there, 
'JThough little splendid soothly was his gear , 

A bnght steel helm upon his brows he had, 

And m a dark blue kirtle was he clad, 

And a grey cloak thereover , bright enow 
With gold and gems hts great sword's hilt did glow, 
nonsuch thing was m aught else he wore , 

A great-shafted hts strong right hand bore, 


And in his left King Prcetus’ casket shone 
Grave was his face now , though there played thereon 
A flickering smile, that erst you might have seen 
In such wise play, when small space was between 
The spears he led and fierce eyes of the foe. 

Thus through the Lycian court-folk did they go 
Till to the King they came e’en such a man 
As sixty summers made not pinched or wan, 
Though beard and hair alike were white as snow. 
Down on the sea-farers did he gaze now 
With curious peering eyes, and now and then 
He smiled and nodded, as he saw such men 
Amidst them as he knew in other days , 

But when he met Bellerophon's frank gaze, 

There his eyes rested, and he said * " O guest, 
Though among these thy gear is not the best. 

Yet know I no man more if thou art not 
E'en that Bellerophon, who late hast got 
Such praise mid men of Argos, that thy name 
Two months agone to this our country came, 
Adorned with many tak'S of deeds of thine , 

And certainly as of a man divine 

Thy mien is and thy face how sayest thou?" 

So am I called," he said, “ niid all men now 
Since that unhappy day that drave me forth, 
Lacking that half that was of greatest worth, « 
And made me worthy — for my deeds, O King, 
What I have done is but a little thing , 

I wrought that I might live from day to day, 

That something I might give for hire and pay 
Unto my lord , from whom I bring to thee 
A message written by him privily, 

Hid in this casket take it from my hand. 

And do thou worthily to this my band, * 

And let us soon depart, for I am fain 
The good report of other gien to gam, 

Wide through the world -nor do thou keep me 
* here 
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As dbe unto King Profitus* heart right dear, 
Bbcause I deem that 1 have done amiss 
Unto him, though I wot not how it is 
That I have sinned : certe<5 he bade me flee, 

And ere he went my face he would not see , 
Therefore I bid thee, King, to have a care 
Lest on a troublous voyage thou shouldst fare ” 

•'Sweet is thy voice," the King said , “ many a 
maid 

Among our fairest would be well a-paid 
In listening to thy words a summer day. 

Nor will our honour let thee go away 
Whatso thy deed is, though I deem lul well 
But little ill there is of thee to tell. 

Give forth the casket , in good time will we 
This message of the King of Argos see, 

And do withal what seemeth good therein 
Sit ye, O guests, for supper doth begin ' — 

Ho • marshals, give them room , but thou, sit here, 
And gather heart the deeds of Kings to bear 
While yet thou inayst, and here with me rejoice. 
Forgetting much , for certes in thy voice 
Was wrath e’en now, and unmeet anger is 
To mingle with our short-lived spell of bliss." 

Then sat Bellerophon adown and thought 
How fate his wandering footsteps erst had brought 
To such another place, and of the end, 

Whate'er it w'as, that fate to him did send 
Yet since the time was ‘air, and day by day 
Ever some rag of fear he cast away. 

And ever less doubt of himself he had, 

In that bright concourse was he blithe and glad, 
And the King blessed the fair and merry tide 
That set so blithe a fellow by his side • 


Bui the next day, in honour of the guest. 

The King bade -deck all chambers with his best, 
And bid* all folk to joyous festival. 

And let the heralds all the fair youth call 
To play within the lists at many a game , 

“ Since here last eve the great Corinthian came 
That ye have heard of and though ye indeed 
Of mord than manly strength may w'ell have need 
To match him, do your best, lest word he bear 
That now too soft the Lycian folk live here, 
Forgetting whence their fathers came of yore 
And whom their granddames to their grandsires 
bore." 

So came the young men thronging, and withal 
Before the altars did the oxen fall 
To many a god , the welUw'ashed fleeces fair 
In their own bearers’ blood were dyed, and there 


The Pmian merchants stood and^ami^ed dio scent 
Of frankmceofn* for which f old they went 
'Fhrough plain and d^it waterless* and faced 
The lion-haunted woods that edged the waste. 
Then in the lists were couched the pointless spears. 
The oiled sleek wrestler struggled with his peers, 
The panting runner scarce could see the crown 
Held by white bands before his visage brown i 
The horses, with no hope of gold or gain. 

With flutter’ ng hearts remembered not the re'll 
Nor thought of earth. And still all things fared so, 
That all who with the hero had to do 
Deemed him too strong for mankind ; or if one 
Gained seeming victory on Bellerophon, 

He knew it for a courteous mockery 
Granted to him. So did the day go by, 

And others like it, and the talk still was 
How even now such things could come to pass 
That such a man upon the earth was left 

But when the ninth sun from the earth bad reft 
Silence, and rest from care, then the King sent 
To see Bellerophon, w'ho straightly went, 

And found Job.ites w ith a tioubled face, 

Pacing a chamber of the royal place 

From end to end, who turned as he drew near, 

And said m a low voice, “What dost thou here? 
This is a land with many dangers rife , 

Hast thou no heed to save thy joyous life? 

The wide sea is before thee, get thee gone, 

All lands are good for thee but this alone ' " 

And as the hero strove to catch his eye 
And 'gan to speak, he passed him hurriedly. 

And gat him from the chamber with a smile 
Bellerophon turned too within a while, ^ 

When he could gather breath from such a speech. 
And said, “ Far then King Proetus’ arm can teach * 
So was It as I doubted , yet withal 
Not everything to every king will fall 
As he desires it, and the Gods are good ; 

Nor shall the Lycian herbage dnnk my blood 
The Gods are good, though far they drive 
forth , 

But the four quarters, south, west, east, and nooth, 
All are alike to me, who therein liave , 

None left me now to weep above my grave 
Whereso I fall and fair things shall I see, 

Nor may great deeds be lacking unto me 
Would I were gone then i " 

But with that la% wGpl 

Light footsteps drawing swiftly mgh be heaSi.. 
And made a shift therewith his eyes to raisc^ 

Then aiaggering back, bewildered with amttie; 
Caught at the wall and wondered if be dreamed. 
For there before his very eyes he seemed ( 

To see the Lycian Sthenobcea draw nigh • ^ 
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Eitt as he strove anth his perplexity 
A SiolLvotee leaieh^ his ears, and then he 
That m tme tnouid the Gods had fashioned two, 
%tit given them hearts unlike ; ye.i, and her eyes 
XfOtdted on his troubled fane in no such wise 
f As had the other's ; wistfnl these and shy, 

And seemed to pray, Use me not cruelly, 

X have not harmed thee»— -Thus her soft speech ran 

** Far have I sought thee, O Corinthian man. 
And now that 1 have found thee my words fail. 
Though erst pp>y heart had taught me well my tale " 

Shefnansedr her half-closed lips were e'en as sweet 
As the awieet sounds that thence the air did meet, 
And such a sense swept o'er Bell^rophon 
As vildles in spring had come, and lightly gone 
Ere be could name it , like aVish it was, 

A wish for something that full swift did pass 
To be forgotten 

Some three paces were 

Betwixt them when she first had spoken there, 

But now, as though it were unwittingly, 

He slowly moved a little more anigh , 

But she flushed red now ere she spake once more, 
And faltered and looked down upon the floor. 

'• O Pnnee Bellcropbon," at last she said, 

** I dreamed last night that I beheld thee dead , 

1 knew thee thus, for twice had 1 seen thee, 

Unseen myself, in this festivity , 

And since I know how loved a man thou art, 

Here have I come, to bid thee to depart, 

Since that thou mayst do yet " 

Nigher be came 

And sai^ “ O fair one, I am but a name 
To thee, as men are to the Gods above , 

And what thing, then, thy heart to this did move ? " 

So simke he, knowing scarce what words he laid. 
Strange his own voice seemed to him ; and the maid 
Spake ncflt at first, but grew pale, and there passed 
A quivering o'er her bps.; but at the last, 

W!di eyes ^xed full upon him, thus she spake : 

Why should f lill? this did I for thy sake, 
'Because thou art the worthiest of all men, 

The loveliest to look on. Hear me, then ; 

ButsCre my tale is finished, speak thou not, 

Because this moment has my heart waxed hot, 

And I can speak before I go my way — 

^Before thou leav'st me.— On itqr bed I lay, 

‘ And dreamed I fared within the Lyoian land. 

And still about me there on either hand » 
Were nmtght but potsonoud serpents, yet no dread 
I had of them, for sootbly m my head . 

The tb^bt was. that my kith and kifi they weie ; 


But as I went methought I saw thee there 
Coming on toward me, and thou mad's|^ as though 
No whit about those feU worms thou didst know ; 
And then in vam I strove to speak to thCe, 

And bid thee get tbet down unto the sea, 

Where bode thy men ready at bench and mast , 

But in my dream thou cabi'st unto me fast. 

And unto speech we fell of e’en such things 
As please the sons and daughters of great kings , 
And I must smile and talk, and talk and smile. 
Though I beheld a serpent all the while 
Draw nigli to strike thee then — then thy lips 
came 

Close unto mine , and while with joy and shame 
I trembled, in my ears a dreadful cry 
Rang, and thou fellest from me suddenly 
And lay'st dead at my feet . and then I spake 
Unto myself, ‘Would God that I could wake,’ » 
But woke not, though my dream changed utterly. 
Except that thou wert laid stark dead anigh. 

Then in this palace were we, and the noise 
Of many folk I heard, arid a great voice 
Rang o’er it ever and again, and said, 

Bellerophon tvko would not lave is dead 
But I — I moved not from thee, but I saw 
Through the fair windows many people draw 
Unto the lists, until withal it seemed 
As though I never yet had slept or dreamed, 

That all the games went on, where yesterday 
Thou like a god amidst of men didst play 
But yet through all, the great voice cried and said,* 
Bellerophon who would not love ts dead. 

This is the dream — ah, bast thou heard me, then? 
Abide no more, I say, among these men 
Think’«t thou the world without thy life can thrne, 
More than my heart without thy heart can live’ " 

Almost before her Ups the words could say, 

She turned her eager glittering eyes away, 

And hurried past, and as her feet did bear 
Her lovcMness away, he seemed to hear 
A sob come from her , but for him, he felt 
As m some fair heaven all his own he dwelt, 

As though he ne'er of any woe had know n, 

So happy and triumphant had he grown. 

But when he thus a little whilh had stood 
With this new pleasure stirring all his blood, ^ 

He ’gan to think how that she was not there, 

And thwart the glory of delight came care, - 
As uttermost desne so wrounfit in him, 

That now m strange new tears his eyes did swim. 
He scarce knew if for pleasure or for p^n. 

Of other things he strove lo think in vain — 

Nought seemed they ; — the strange threatening of 
the King, 

Nay the maid’s dream—it seemed a little thing 
That he should read theirmeaning more than |jbis i 





** H«c^ in the Intid of Lyeia dwells thy biila , 

So much ^ lovhd thee that she wished thee gone, 
Thaf thou mightst liv«e, though she wem left alnue ; 
Or elseabe had not left thee j^ailing uoi^ 

To see how all the heart m thee waxed hot 
To* cast thine arms about her and to press 
Her heart to thine and heal its loneliness.** ' 

Pity grew in him as he thought thereof, 

And with Its sweet content fed burning love, 

Till all his life was swallowed by its dame, 

And dead and passed a\^ay were fear and shame, 
Nor might he think that he could ever die. 

But now at last he m ith a passionate sigh 
Turned from the place where he had seen her feet, 
And murmured as he went, “O sweet, O sweet, 

O sweet the fair morn that thou breathest m, 
When thou, awakening lone, dost first«bes:in 
Por one more da\ the dull blind world to bless 
With sight of thine unmeasured loveliness.” 

So speaking, through .i low door did he gam 
A little garden , the fair morn did wane. 

The day grew to its hottest, the warm air 
Was little stirred, the o’er-sweet lily there 
With unbowed stem let fall upon the ground 
Its fainting leaves. , full was the air of sound 
Of restless bees , from high elms far away 
Oatne the doves' inoftn about the lost spnng day, 
And Venus’ sparrows twittered in the e ves 
Above his head. There 'tw ixt the languid leaves 
And o’er-blown blossoms be awhile did go. 
Nursing his love till faint he 'gan to grow 
For very longing, and love, bloomed an hour, 
Began to show the thorn about the flow ei , 

Yet sweet and sweet it wa^-, until the thought 
Of that departing to his mind was brought, 

And though he laughed aloud with scorn of it. 

Yet images of pain and death would flit 
)r Act OSS his love, until at last anew 
He 'gan to think that deeds there were to do 
In his old way, if there fie siill would bide 
Deeds must have birth from hope , grief must he 
hide. 


And some locked wemitdin^ 1 some men w 

leant % " , 

Weakly 'gainii pillars ; some were so much spent 
They wept weariness and pain ; wo few 
Bore bandages the red blood struggled thfcnxgh ; 

E'en such they seemed, the hero thought, us dslk 
That erst before his Argtve spears had br^ce, / 

And at his feet their vain arms down had caat : 

So, wondering thereat, throughrthese folk he pe|p9d 
Into the hall, where on the ivory throne'^ ^ i 

Jobates sat, with flushed face, gating down 
Upon the shnnkingi^taptatiis ; therewithal V 

E'en as be^entered did the King’s ey^ fall 
Upon him, and the King sonlewbat did start 
At first, but then, as minding not the part 
1 hat he had played ^hat mom'; a gracious cmile 
Cam^ o'er his face , then spake be m a whUe * 

" Look upon these, O wise Bellerophoa, 

And ask of them what glory th^ have won — 

Or ask them not, but listen unto me * 

Over the mountain-passes that men see 
Herefrom, a town there is, and therein dwell 
Folk baser and more vile than men can teH t 
A godless folk, without a law or priest ; 

A thankless folk, who at highrtide and feast 
Remember not the Gods , no image there 
Makes glad men’s eyes, no painted story fair 
Tells of past days , alone, unhelped they live. 

And nought but curses unto any give : 4 

A rude folk, nothing worth, without a head 
To lend them forth, — and this morn had I said 
A feeble folk and bondsmen of mine own. 

But now behold from this same borel town 
Are these men empty-handed now come b«ick, ‘ 

And midst these l^lymi is little lack 

This morn of well-wrought swords and silk attire 

And gold that seven times o’er has felt the fljre, 

“ Lo now, thou spak’st of wattdenng forth 
again — ♦» 

Rather be thou my man, and 'gainst these mefli 
Lead thou mine army , nay, nor think to wm 
But little praise if thou dost well herein, 

For these by vestesday are grown so great ^ 
That if thou win nest them, midst this red heat 


And into hard resolve his longing chill, 

If he would be god-loved and conquenng still : « 
So back be turned into the house, in mind, 

Whatso might hap, the King once more to find, 
And crave for leave to serve him , for he deemed, 
'Vi^lhate’er the King had warned or his love dreamed, 
That he and youth ’gainst death were fellows twain 
For y^rs yet, whoso in the end should gain 

Deep buned in his thoughts he went, but when 
He drew amgh the hall a crowd of men 

about it , armed they were, indeed, 
But rent and battered was their warlike weed. 


Of victory, a great deed shall thou do, 

And great will thy reward lie , wiU thou go ? 
Methought thou hadst a mind to serve me here,*’ 


So, as Bellerophon drew more anear, 

He thought within his heart, *' Ah, then', I know 
From all these things why he would have me #0 1 \ 

Yet sidoe indeed I may not ^uite depart 
From Lycia nojv, because new-smitten heart * 
Is bouhd with bonds of love unto the land* 

Safer aui I m armour, sword in hand, 


Than Sidst tbe'^e silken hangings and ^ 

That well I wot hide many ^ 


♦ 
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* The Oftds are grcAt, nor midst of men am 1 Then went Bellerophon» and laboured sore 

Of sireb as, once being threatened, quickly die.” Tq give the Lyman folk good heart once more, 

TUI day passed into night, and m fair dream * 


^Tben be spake out; King, wilt thou then 
pray 

To all the Gods to give me a good day ? 

For when I was a youth and dwelt at home 
Men deemed 1 knew somewhat of things to come, 
And now methinks more dangers I foresee 
Than any that have yet been forged for me.” 

The King frowned at that word, and flushed 
blood-red, 

As if against his will ; but quickly said. 

In a mild voice . Be of good cheer, O son , 

For if the Gods help not Belle^ophon 
They will not have to say, that in this land ^ 

I prayed their good-will for thee with close hand. 
No god there is that hath an altar here 
That shall not smoke with something he holds dear 
While thou art absent from us — ^but these men, 
Worn as they are, are fain to try again, 

As swiftly as may be, what from the Fates 
In bloody flelds the Lycian name awaits , 

Mine armoury is not empty , yet there are 
Unwounded men to furnish forth the war — 

Yea, and mine household-folk shall go with thee, 
And none but women m mine house shall be, 
UntiVthe Lycian shield once more is clean 
Through thee, as though no stain had ever been 
Canst thou be ready by the second day 
Unto the Solymi to take thy way ? ” 

** So be it," said the wise Connthian , 

*' And here, O King, I make myself thy man — 
May the Gods make us faithful , but if worse 
Must happen, on his head fall all the curse 
Who does the wrong 1— Now for thy part see thou 
That we who go have everything enow , 

Nor think to bear too soon of victory , 

For though a spliced staff e’en as strong may be 
As one ne'er broken, lean thou not thereon 
TUI o’er the narrow way thy feel have won 
And thou may'st try it on the level grass. 

Now give me leave, for I am fain to pass 
Thy men in order by me, and to find 
Uow best thy wounded honour I may bind. " 

Then first the hero’s hand the King’s hand took , 
But ill belfice Jobates that did brook. 

And wrell-nigh drew it bock , yet still it lay 
And moved not, and the King made haste to say * 

** May the Gods bless both, as I bless thee, 
Who at this tide Ifivest good help to me 1 
Depart, brave man , and, doing but thy best. 
Howe'er fate goes, by me shall thou be blest ” 


And hopeful waking, -happy love did gleam, 

E’en hke the young sun, on the hero’s head. 

But when the next bnght day was well-nigh dead, 
Within the brazen porch Bellerophon 
Stood thinking o'er all things that had been done. 
Alone he was, and yearning for his love. 

And longing for some deed the truth to prove 
Of what seemed dreamlike now, midst all the stir 
Of men and clash of arms , and wearier 
He felt than need was. as the evening breeze 
Raised up his hair. But while sw'eet images 
His heart made now of what he once had seen, 
Therein the dusk, across the garden green, 

A white thing fluttered , nor was steadier 
His heart within him, as he thought ot her. 

And that perchance she came , and soon anigh 
A woman drew, but stopping presently 
Over against him, he could see her now 
To be a handmaid, and, with knitted brow. 

Was going thence, but through the dusk sheened S 
“O fair my lord Bellerophon, abide 
And hearken — here my lady sendeth me, 

And saith these words withal 

Phtlonoe, 

Bom of i he Lycian Ktng^ doth give thee this 
Fair blade, and prayeth for thee health and bltss} 
Saying, moreover, as for this same ^word. 

Draw it not forth before base man or lord. 

But be alone when first it leaves the sheath , 

Yet since upon it lieth life and dtath. 

Surely thou wilt not long delay to see 
The face of that bright friend I give to thee " 

He felt the cold hilt meet his outstretched hand, 
And she was gone, nor longer iiid*he stand 
Than but to look if any stood ^hereby, 

Then gat him gone theiefrom, and presently « 
Was lone within his chamber , there awhile 
He stood regarding with a lovesorae smile 
The well-wrought sword, and fjtirly was it dight 
With gold and gems , then by the taper's light 
He drew it from the sheath, anH. sooth to tell, 

E’en that he hoped for therewithal befell, 

Because a letter lay 'twixt blade and sheath. 

Which straight he opened, and i^gh held his breath 
For very eagerness, the while he read • 

Short IS the time, and yet enow, it said, ^ 

Nightfall it will be when thou reddest this, 

If thou wouldst live yet, foi the weal and bltss 
Of many, gird this sword to thee, and go 
Down to the quay, and there walk to and fro. 

Until a seafarer thou meetest there. 

With two behind him who shall torches bSttr ; 

*Ue shall behold the sword, and say to thee, 
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** Is it drawn, forth f** and say l^ea, •Gorily » As fit the snatcher-forth of vi^icry ; 


And the wound healed* ' Then shall he bring •hee 
stratght 

Unto hts keelt which with loose satis doth watt 
Thy coming, and shall give thee gold good state. 
Nor itde the mom to leave the Lyctan shore * — 
Farewell , I tJbuld have seen thee, but I feared — 

— I feared two things ; first, that we might be heard 
By green trees and by walls, and thus should I 
Have brought the death on thee 1 bid thee fly , 

The first — but for the second, since / speak 
Now for the last time — Love has made me weak , 

/ feared my heart made base by sudden bliss — 

/ feared — wilt thou be wroth who readest this 9 — 
Mine eyes I saw in thine that other tide, 

I thought perchance that here thou mightst abide. 
Constrained by Love 

Norut) if I have said ill» 

Shall not my soul of sorrow have its fill f 
I sin, but hitter death shall pay therefor 

He read the piteous letter o’er and o’er, 

Till fell the tears thereon like sudden rain, 

For he was young, and might not love again 
With so much pleasure, such sweet bitterness, 
Fuch hope amid that new-born sharp distress 
Of longing , half-content to love and yearn, 

Until perchance the tickle wheel might turn. 

I he well-kissed sword within his belt he set, 

But ye may well deem a us more minded yet 
To bide his fortune m the Lycian land, 

What fear soe’er before his path might stand , 

And great his soul grew, thinking of the tide 
When every hindrance should be thrust aside, 

And love should greet him , calm, as though the 
death, 

He knevy so nigh him, on some distant heath 
Were silting, flame-bound, waiting for the word 
Himself should gjve , with hand upon his sword, 

U nto the hall he took bis way therein 
Was growing great and greater joyful din, 

For there they drank unto the coming day , 

And as through all that crowd he made his way. 
The shouts rose higher round him, and his name 
Beat hard about the stony ears of Fame 

So then beside the Lycian King he sat 
A little while, and spake of this and that, 

E’en as a man grown mighty , and at last 
Some few words o’er that feasting folk he cast. 
Proud, mingling sharp rebuke with confidence, 
And bade them feast no more, but going dhence 
Make ready straight to live or die like men. 

And therewithal did lie depart again 
Amidst them, and for half the night he went 
Hither andl thither, on such things intent 


And then, much wondei mg how such things could 

be. 

That aught but lowp could move a Uiao at all, 

Into a dreamless slumber did he fall. 

Whereirom the trumpet roused him in the mcpi 
Almost before the summer sun was bom ; " ^ 

And midst the new-born longings of his heart, 
From that fair place now must he needs depart 
Ungual ded nd unholpen to his fate. 

Nought happed to him 'twixt palace-court and 
gate 

Of the fair city ; thronged it was e’en then 
With anxious, vfeepmg women and pale men, 

But unto him all faces empty were • 

But one, that nowise might he now see there 
Or ere he passed the great gate back he gazed 
To where the palace its huge pile upraised 
Unto the fresh and windy morning sky, 

As seeking if he might e’en now espy 
That which he durst not raise his eyes unto 
When ’neath its walls he went a while ago 

So through the gate the last man strode, and they 
Who in the city seemed so great a stay 
Unto that people, as the country-side 
About their moving ranks spread bleak and wide, 
Showed like a handful, and the town no less 
Seemed given up to utter helplessness. 


Seven days of fear wore by , Philonofe 
Must Ne\ her heart with all that yet might be. 

And ol» would curse herself that she it was 
Through whom such death as his should come tc 
pass, 

And weep to think of all her life'made lone. 

But on the eighth day, at the stroke of noon, 

A little band of stained and battered men 
Passed through the gate into the town again. 

And left glad hearts as well as anxious ones 
Behind them, as they clattered o’er the stones 
Unto the palace there the King they found 
Set on his throne, with ancient lords around, 

And cried to him, “ O King, rejoice » at last 4 
Raised is thy banner, that ill men had cast 
Unto the ground , as safely mays! thou he 
Within the city of the Solymi 
As in this house thou buildedst for thy bliss. 

For all things there are thine now, e’en as 

Then the King rose, and filled a cup with 
And said, *' All praise be unto things divine f > 

Yet ere I pour, how goes it with our folk'> 

pid many die before they laid the yoke 

On these proud necks? when will they come aaaiii?* 
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Yet many fell; but now upon the way 
pGUr fellows are ' I think on the^hird day 
They wiO be heee, and needs must they be slow, 
Because they ham with them a goodly show , 
Wa^tull of spoiU arras, and most fair attire. 
Wrought gold that seven times o'er has felt the fire , 
And men and women of thy stubborn foes 
"Ken as thou wilt their lives to keep or^ose." 

- ** Wilat sayest tbou next about Bellerophon,” 
The King said, “that this day for me hath won? 
Is he alive yet ‘ 

Then the man ilaxed pale. 

And said, He liveth, and of small avail 
Mah*8 weapons are against him , on the wall 
'He stood alone, for backward did we fall 
Before the fury of the Solymi, 

Because we deemed ourselves brought there to die, 
And might not bear it then it was as thougn 
A dear bright light about his head did glow 
Amidst the darts and clamour, and he turned 
A face to us that with such glory burned 
That those behind us drave us back again, 

And cried aloud to die there in the pam 
Rather than leave him, and with such a wave 
Of desperate war swept up, they scarce could save 
-Their inmost citadel from us that tide, 

Who at the first with mocks had bidden us bide 
Ahttle longer in a freeman's land. 

Until their slaves had got their whips in hand 
To drive us thence ” 

Now as he spake, at first 
The King like one, who heareth of the worst, 

Aifd must not heed it, hearkened, but when he 
Had heard fais servant’s tale out, suddenly 
The wine he poure!d» and cried, “ Jove, take thou 
« this 

In token of the greatness of our bliss, 

^ In earnest of the gifts that thou sbtilt have, 

Who thus our name, our noble fnends didst save ” 
So spake he, looking downward, and his heart 
In what his lips said, had perchance some part, 
However, driven on by long-sworn oath, 

He dealt In things that sore he needs must loathe 
, And he who erst had told him of the thing 
Seemed fain to linger, as if yet the King 
Had something mord to say , but no fresh word 
He had for himr bot with great man and lord 
Made merry, praising wind^nd wave 
That brought Bellerophon their fame to save. 

^ But joyous was the town to hear of this, 

Tdr m that place, midst all that men call bliss, 
Odd fear was mingled ; such a little band 

4 eefi»ed, but chngtng to a barimrous land 


With strange thmgyoatid about them ; If theeAiih 
Should open not tolswallow up their mirth 
And them together, they must deem it good , 

Or if the kennels ran not with their blood, 

While a poor remnant, dnven forth with whips. 
Must sit beneath the hatchways of strange ships, 
Of such account as beasts So there dwelt they, 
Trembling amidst their wealth from day .to day,’ - 
Afraid of god and man, and eanh and sky. 

Judge, therefore, if they thought not joyously 
Of this one fallen amongst them, who could make 
The rich man risk his life for honour’s sake, 

The trembling sla\e remember what lie was, 

The poor man hope for what might come to pass. 

So when the day came when the gales were flung 
Back on their hinges, and the people hung 
About the pageant of their folk returned, 

And many an eager face about him burned 
With new and high de&ires they scarce could name, 
He wondered how such glorv on him came, 

And why folk gated upon him as a god, 

And would have kissed the ground whereon he trod, 
A little thing it seemed to him to fight 
Against hard things, that he might see the light 
A little longer and rejoice therein. 

A little thing that he should strive to win 
More time for love , and even therew ithal 
Into a dreamy musing did he fall * 

Amidst the shouts and glitter, and scarce knew 
What things they were that he that day did do, 
Only the time seemed long and long and long, 

Ihe noise and many men still seemed to wrong 
1 he daintiness of his heart-piercmg love— 

As through a world of shadows did he move. 

Think then how fared his love Philonoe 
Amid the dm of that festivay ' 

For if while joy hung betwixt hope .and fcaj;. 

Life seemed a hate^ thing to her and dre ir, 

And all men hateful ; if herself siie cursed, 

Xhe hatefullest of all things and the w'orst , 

If rest had grown a name for something gone 
And not remembered ; if herself alone 
Seemed no more one, but made of manv things 
All wretched and at strife , if sudden stings 
Of Iresh pain made her start up from her place, 
And set to some strange unknown goal her face, 
And she must stifle wails with bitterest pain-» 

If all this was, ought she not now to gain 
A little rest? now, when she heard the voice 
Of triumph and the people’s maddening noise 
Round her returning love ; still did ahe bear 
Her gnoding dread if with a weaner, 

Yet with a calmer face, than now she bore 
Desire so quickened by that fear passed o*er. 

She in her garden wandered through the day. 

And heavy seemed the hours to pass 
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oolditr «ame md she trembled when 
heard some louder shout of jovous men ; 
he could not hear the things her maidens spsdce, 
^or aught could she seem gracious for their sake ; 
le sweetest snatch of some familiar song 
She might not h#*arken , she abode not long 
Within the shadow , weary of the sun 
: She grew fuW soon ; the glassy brook did run 
, In vain across her ieet ; the ice-cold well* ' 
Quenched not her thirst ; the half-blown roses’ smell 
Was not yet sweet enough * the sun sank low', 

And then she murmured that the day must go 
That sliould have been so happy wearily, 

She laid her down that night, but nought slept 
she • 

Yet lu the morn the new sun seemed to bring 
A joy to her, and some unnamed dear thing 
Better th^n rest or p^ate , for m her heart 
She knew that he in all hei thoughts had part , 
Yea, and she thought how dreamlike he would ride 
Amidst his glory, and how ill abide 
The clamour of the feast , yea, and would not 
That night to him belike be dull and hot, 

And that dawn hopeful ^ * 

’Neath the wall there was 
A place where dewy was the daisied grass 
E*en nigh the noon , a high tower great and round 
Cast a long shadow o’er that spot of ground, 

And blind it was of window or of door • 

For, wrought by long-dead men of ancient lore 
, No part it was of that stone panoply 
fThat girt the town , so lilies grew thereby, 

And woodbine, and the odorous virgm’s-bower 
' Hung m great heaps about that undyked old tower, 

■ And lone and silent was the pleasance there, 

J Thither Love led Philonoe the fair, 
i And well she knew of him, and still her heart 
^ At every little sound and sight would start, 

[.And still her palms were tinglmg for the touch 
tof other hands, and ever over-much 
[Her feet seemed light 

I' ^ But when the" bushes gleamed 

iWith something more than the low sun that 
5 Streamed 

:Athwart their blossoms, and a clcrir voice rung 
Above the ousel’s , then With terror stung, ^ 
She leaned her slim and perfect daintiness 
j^'Gainst the grey tower, and even like distress 
fitr great joy seemed Green clad he was that 
morn, 

[And to his side there hung a glittering horn, 

*A tnighty unbent bow was in his hand, 
iAnd o'er his shoulders did the feathers stand 
Of bis long arrows , m his gleaming eyes 
Such joy WHS, as he beheld the pnze, 

That in that shadow now he seemed to be 
A piece of sunlight fallen down suddenly. 


So ^ee jto ytsunalQg faoe they 
And every at first seemed poor and vib. 

None better than another ; nor durst they 
Lips'upon lips or palm to fingers lay, 

More than if many people stood around, 

W ith such stCange fear and shame i^ptb love 

At last She spake : Thou comest, then, tO'Hay 
How thou wilt now lie wise and go away, 

E’en as I bade ; the prey has ’scaped the net ; 

Be wise, the fowler other wiles hath yet 1” 

“Yea," said he, “ then thy word it was indeed 
That needs must think about me m my need . 
Strange, then, that now thou biddest fpe begone ^ 
Belike thou know’st not of folk left alone, 

And what life grows to them yet art thou kind — 
Thou deemest other friends I yet may find* 

Alas, life goeth fast , not every day 
Do we behold folk standing in the way 
With outstretched hands to meet us." 

“ Ah," she said, 

“ How sweet thou art ’ and yet the dead are dead, 
The absent are but dead a little while. 

Then get thee gone from midst of wrong and guile, 
And we shall meet once more m happier days, 
When death lurks not amidst of rosy ways— • 

— Ah, wilt thou slay me, then?— I knew not erst 
How poor a life I had, and how accurst, 

Before I felt thy lips — what thing is this 
That makes me faint amidst of new-born bliss?” 

“ Rest m mine arms, O well-beloved,’* said he ; 

“ I faint not, neither shall death come on me 
While thus thou art nay, nay, I think if I, 
Hacked w ith an hundred swords, should come to lie. 
Yet without thee I should not then depart.'* 

“O love, alas ’ the sorer is my heart 
Tile more I love,” she said, “ we are alone ; 

Our loving life is not for any one 

But for our own selves — ah, deetp all I said 

Before those lips of fhme on mine were laid 

As said again and yet again ! Some hate 

Is round thee here, some undeserved strange fete 

Awaits thee here in Lycia-— yea, fhll sure 

The hungry swords here may we twain endure;^ 

But what then Of the dead what hast thou heard 

That maketh thee so rash and unafeard ? 

Can the dead love, or is there any space 
In their long sleep when they by bee to face 
Soft as we do now ? can their pale lips plead 
The plea^ofjove? gi can their fixed eyes lead 
Heart unto heart ^ or liAlt Ihou heard that they’ 
Can wait from weary day to weary day, 

And hope, aA I will, while thou gatberest fame? 
Can they hafe pleasure there e’en itt a pame, 
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A meAory ? is their pain a pleasure there* , So passed the days, nor often might U be 

Are tears sweet, and the longing sobs that wear That such sweet hours as this the twain migln see ; 

The hours away, where life and hope are gone ? And they must watch that folk might pot surprise 
How can I any longer be alone ^ Their hearts' love through the windows of their eyes 

Can I forget thee now the while I h\e? When midst of folk they met but glorious days 

O ray beloved, must I strive and strive, Were for Bellerophon, and love and praise 


And move thee not ? How sv eet thou art to me ’ 

- How dull the coming day that knows not thee • ” 

¥ 

Fear not," he said , ' ‘ not yet my days are done 1 
When on the deadly wall I stood alone, 

And back the traitors fell from me, I felt 
As though within me such a life there dwelt 
As scarce could end— Lo now, if I depart 
I lack the safeguard of thy faithful heart, 

And meet new dangers that thou know’st not of. 
Yea, listen, nor rebuke me — This our love , 

Hast thou not heard how love may grow a-cold 
Before the lips that called thereon wax old ^ 

Ah, listen ! seas betwixt us, and great pain, 

And death of days that shall not be again , 

And yearning life within us, and desire 
That changes hearts as fire will quench the file. 
These are the engines of the Gods, lest we. 
Through constant love, Gods too should come to 
be 

A little pain, a little fond regret, 

A little shame, and we are living yet, 

While love that should out-live us heth dead — 

“ Ah, my beloved, lift that glorious head 
And look upon me ’ put away the thought 
Of time and death, and let all things be nought 
But this love of to-day ’ and think of me 
As if for ever I should seem to thee 
As I am now — I will not go away. 

Nor sow my love, to reap some coming day 
I know not what be merry, we shall live 
To see our love high o'er all danger thrive ” 

For now she wept, but, starting midst her tears, 
She stopped and listened like a bird that hears 
A danger on the wind the round tower s shade 
A lesser patch upon the daisies made, 

And all about the place 'gan folk to stir 
She turned and girt her loosened gown to her. 

And with one sob, and a long faithful look, 

The gathenng tears from out her eyes she shook, 
Nor bade farewell, but swiftly gat her gone. 

But he beneath the tower so left alone 
Stooped down and kissed her foot-prints in the 
grass, ^ 

And then with swift steps through the place did 
pass, 

Thinking high things , nor knew he till that hour 
Hqw sweet life was, or love its fruit and flower. 


From all folk, though the great end lingered yet 
When he sweet life, or glorious death, should get. 


Now on a day was held of most and least 
Unto Diana sacrifice and feast, 

And on thatt tide the market empty was. 

And through the haven^mtght no dromund pass , 
And then the wont was they should bear about 
The goddess wrought in gold, with song and shout 
And w inding of great horns, amidst a band 
Of bare-kneed maidens, bended bow in hand 
And quiver at the back , and these should take, 

As if by force, and for the city's sake, 

Three damsels chosen by lot for that same end, 
And bind iheir hands, and with them straightly 
wend 

Unto the temple of Diana , there 
The priest should lead them to the altar fair 
And midst old songs should raise aloft the knife 
As if to take from each her well-loved life , 
Therewith the King, with a great company, 
Thiough the great door would come and respite 
cry, 

And offer ransom a great golden horn, 

A silver image of a flowering thorn, 

Three white harts with their antlers gilt with gold, 
A silk gown for a huntress, every fold 
'Fhick wrought with gold and gems , then to and 
fro 

An ancient song was sung, to bid men know 
That of such things the goddess had no need , 

Yet in the end the maidens all were freed. 

The harts slain m their place, the dainty things 
Hung o'er the altar from fair silver rings, 

And then, midst semblance of festivity 
And joyful songs, the solemn day went by. 

All this they told Bellerophon, and said. 
Moreover, that the white-foot well-girt Maid 
These gifts must have, because a merry rout 
Of feasters, knowing neither fear nor doubt, 

With love and not did her grove defile 
In the old days , and therefore nought more vile 
Than three fair maids' lives would she have at first, 
And with that burden was the city cursed 
For many years , “ But in these latter days, 

She to whom we to-morrow give great praise, 

WiU take these signs of our humility, 

And let the folk in other wise go free." 
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So on the mom joyful the city was, 

Nor lild men look for aught to come to pass 
More than in other years , but lo, a change ^ 

For there betid great oortents dire and strange. 

For first, when in the car of cedar-wood. 

Decked with green boughs, the golden goddess 
stood, 

And the white oven strained at yoke and trace. 

In no wise might they move her from the place. 
Though they had drawn well twenty times that 
w'eight 

So when the priests had come in all their state 
To pray hei , and no lighter she would grow, 

They said she did it for that folk might know 
She fain would have a shrine built o’er the way, 
And that all rites should there be wrought that day 
So was It done, and now all things seemed well 
A little space, and nought there was to tell 
Until the King had brought the ransom due, 

And the loosed bonds men from the maidens drew , 
Then fell the third maid down before the King, 
And cried from foaming niouih a shameful thing 
Unmeet for maids , then from the frightened folk 
1 hat filled the street a clamour there outbroke, 

And some cre‘d out to slay the woman there, 

And some to bu'*n hei wanton body fair, 

And some to cast her forth into the sea 
And purge the town of that iniquity 

But when the Kmg had bidden lead her forth, 
And try if she indeed were one of w'orth, 

Or if her maidenhood were nought and vim, 

The tossing street grew somewhat stilled again, 
And o'er the sinking tumult called a priest 
“ '\bide, let see if she will take the beast 
E en ar. her wont is ' but if so it be 
That of our old crime she hath memory 
And threatens us with something strange and new, 
Yet mid your feai do all in older due, 

Nor make two faults of one, lest yc should bear 
A double punishment fiom ycai to year " 

Then were the harts brought forth , the first one 
stood 

Fearless as he were lonely in the wood, 

While to his throat drew nigh the sharp-edged knife, 
Nor did the second strive to keep his li‘e , 

But when the third and biggest drew anigh, 

He tossed his gilded antlers angrily 
And smote his foot against the marble floor, 

While fr6m his throat came forth a low hoarse roar , 
And as the girl whose office was to smite 
His drawn-back throat came forth confused and 
white, 

And raised a wavering hand aloft, then he 
His branching horns from the pnests’ hands shook 
free, 

And as the affrighted girl fell back, turned round. 


m 

And gathered up his limbs for ouie last bound ; 

But oven therewith a soldier from the band 
That stood about the King i^i ed up hk band, 
And in the beast's heart thrust his well-steeled spear, 
And* as he smote, like one who knew no fear. 

He cried aloud 

* “ O foolish Artemi* , 

Men's ways thou knowest not, putting from thee 
this, 

The gift once offered • think no more of us 
That we will pr ry with eyes all piteous 
Before thee, or give gifts from trembling hands , 
But get thee gone straightway to other lands, 
Where folk w ill yet abide thee— for we know 
How long a way it is for thee to go 
From heaven to earth, how' far thine arms will reach, 
And no more now thy good-will do beseech ’ " 

He stooped, and from the beast his weapon drew. 
Then turned and passed his fear-struck fellows 
through, 

Or ere the swtirds from out the scabbards came , 
\nd so folk say, that no man knew his name 
Or whence he was 

But from the concourse broke 
In pale and murmuring knots the frightened folk , 
And if the pnests had heart yet for a word 
Of comfort, neither so had they been heard , 

But they slunk off too, more perchance afraid 
Because they were the nigher to the Maid 

Now had the moiri begun with cloud and sun ; 
But, little heeded there of any one 
Mid that beginning of fear’s agony, 
blowly the clouds were swallowing up the sky , 

So ere tht ‘-un had wholly sunk in them, 

Great drops fell slowly from a black cloud’s hem 
Amid that troubled folk, who tell as though 
They from that place of terror needs must gfo. 

Yet, going, scarce could feel iheir unnerved feet , 
Then gleamed a light ning-flash adown the street, 
The clattering thunder, made ten times more loud, 
Because of dread, hushed all the murmunng 
crowd, 

And brought a many trembling to their knees, 

And some set off a-runnmg towards the quays. 
That they might go they knew not where or why ; 
But therewithal such ram fell from the sky, 

As thougljl some river of the upper w'orld 
Had burst his banks , the furious ‘;outh-wmd 
hurl* cl 

The folk’s wet raiment upwaid as it tore 
Along the ground, and the white rain-spray bore 
Seaward ^long yet so it came to pass 
That no more terror from the sky there was . 

The wind grew steady, but from roof of grey 
Fast fell the ram upon the ruined day, 
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1[11l trembling still, nnd sbivenng v^ilh the cold. 
Home went all folk, and soon ihe Maid of gold 
Stood lon^y in the ram-bcat way and drear. 

Amid dienched cloths and garlands, once made 
fair 

To make the ijay more joyous — You had thought 
That now already had^he Maiden brought * 
Upon the city all the dreaded ill, 

So lifeless was it grown and lone and still 

But now to tell of Pnnce Bellerophon , 

Upon that day so chanced it he had gone 
Unto the hills, in chaise the hours to spend 
UntiHbe tide of feasting should have end , 

For since he was an alien in that place, 

Beside the King he might not show his face 
Unto the gixldess , so that morn he stood 
Upon a hill top that from out a wood 
Rose bare , thence looking east, he saw the sky 
Grow black and blackei as the ram drew nigh. 
And deemed it good to go, but, as he turned, 

Afar a jagged streak of lightning burned. 

Paling the sunshine that the dark woods lit, 

And rocks about him . through his mind did flit 
•Something like fear thereat , and still he gazed 
Out to the east, but not again there blazed 
That fire from out the sky. Now was he come 
To such a place, that thence fair field, and home 
Of toiling men, and wood, and broad bright 
stream 

Lay down below, and many a thing did gleam 
Beneath the zenith's brightness, brighter yet 
For horror of the far clouds’ stormful threat , 

And clear the air was with tjie coming ram — 

So then as he would turn his head again, 

Out in the far horizon like a spark 
Some flame broke out against the storm-clouds 
dark, 

And seemed to grow beneath his eyes , he stood, 
And, gazing, saw across the day's dark mood 
Another and another, nigh the first , 

Then, as the distant thunder’s threatening cursed 
The country-side, and trembling beast and man, 
The spark-like three flames into one thread ran. 
That shot aloft amidst, yet further spread 
At either end ; and to himself he said 

“Ah, IS It So’ what tidings then draw near’ 

In warlike lands soon should 1 look to hear 
Qf lirmies marching on through war and wrack , 
Good will It be in haste to get me back 
Unto the foolish folk that tnjst in me." 

Then did he mount and nde off hastily 
Adown the slopes , but not so fast withal 
But that upon him did the full storm fall ' 

Iti no long time , and so through pelting ratn 
And howling w md he reached the gate again ; 


And so unto the palace \veDt, to hear / 

From pale hps tales of all that day of fear ; * 

And when about those bale-fires seen afar 
He spake, and bade make ready for some war, 
Folk listened coldly , for they thought to see 
Some strange, portentous sign of misery 
Set m the heavens upon the morrow morn, 

And the old tale of war seemed well outworn. 

Yet ere the night beyond its midst was worn, 
Another tale unto their ears was borne 
That cast into their hearts the ancient fear, 

And the Gods’ threatening easier seemed to bear 
Than this that fell on them. 

At dead of night 

The grey clouds drew apart, the moon shone bright 
Over a dripping world , aud some folk slept 
Weaned by fear, if some their tired limbs kept 
Ready for flight , then clattering horse-hooves came 
To the east gate, and one^called out the name 
Of him who had the guard , so said the man 
That forth he went imo the moonlight wan, 

And saw' nought but the tall black-shadowed trees 
Waving their dripping boughs in the light breeze, 
So went back scared But in a while again 
1 he galloping of horse did he hear plain, 

But he and his sat fast and spake no u ord. 

And scarce for fear might they hold spear or sword, 
Nigher the sound c.ime, till it reached the gate , 
Then as the w.irders did abide their fate, 

Thinking to see the gates burst open wide, 

And death in some strange shape betwixt them 
nde, 

The gates were smitten on with hasty blows, 

And breathless cries of wild entreaty rose 
Up through the night 

“ Open, O open, ye 
Who sit in peace, and let in nnserv • 

Do ye not see the red skv at our backs ’ 

And how the earth all quiet places lacks, 

And shakes beneath the myriad hooves of steel ? 
Open, ah open, as ye hope for weal ’ 

For ships lie at your quays with sails all bent 
And oars made ready — Open, we are spent ! 

Do ye not hear them ’ Op>en, Lycian men • " 

With staring eyes still sat the warders when 
That cry they heard, and knew not what should be ; 
And the great gates of oak, clenched mightily 
With iron end-long and athwart, seemed tair 
Unto their eyes ; but as thev cowered there 
A clash of s^eel again their dull ears beard 
That came from out the town, and more afeard 
They grew, if it might be ; then torches came 
Into the place of guard, and mid their flame 
A shining one in arms, with wrathful eyes 
‘Neath his bright helm, who cried : 





“ Why in this guise 

Sit ye, O Lydians ? Get each to his home 1 
For know that yesterday three keels did come 
Laden with spindles and all women's gear, 

And none need lack e'en such a garment here 
As well befits him— lutes the Gods have sent, 

And combs and golden pins, to that intent 
Tiiat ye mav ail be merry— what sav 1 ? 

Ye may be turned to women verily, 

Because the Gods are wise, and thriftless deed 
Mislikes them, and forsooth is little need 
That thews and muscles go with suchlike hearts 
As ye have, whil'* all wise and manlv parts 
Are played by girls, weak-handed, soft, and white. 

Get to the lower-top, look ye through the night, 
And ye shall see the cleared sky made all red 
And murky 'neatn the moon with signs of dread , 
Come forth and meet them 1 What ! tne Gods ye 
fear, 

And what they threaten? Life to you is dear’ 

Ah, fools, that think not how to all on earth 
The very ciealh is born along with birth , 

I’hat some men are but dying twenty years, 

That some men on this sick-bed of all tears 
Must lie for foity years, for eighty sointe. 

Or evei they may reach their peaceful horne^ 

Ah, give to birth the name of d^ath, and wait 
With brave hearts rather for the stroke of fate. 
And hope, since ye gained death w hen ) e vere born, 
That ye from death by dving may be torn — 

— Unless ye deem that it tins day ye live, 

The next a deathless life to you shall give 

Come, then ’ these lew behind me may ye see 
Who think it worse to live on wretchedly 
Than cast the die amidst of noble stnfe 
For honoured 'death or fearless glorious life— 

— Yea, yea > and is the foe upon us then?’* 

For «ven a3 he spake they heard again 
'’f'he smiling on the door, and as the sword 
Leapt from the exile’s sheath w*ith his last word, 
Again the cry, made dim by the thick door, 

Smote on their ears 

" Lycians, are ye no more 
Within your guarded town ? A voice we heard 
As if of one who bade us not be a red — 

He was a god belike, and no more men 
Dwell m your town ah, will ye open then ’ 

Do ye not hear that noise upon the wind, 

And do ye think that ye fair days shall find 
If our red blood shall stain your ancient gate ? " 

rhen, as if these were maddened by some fate, 
Down rained the blows upon the unyielding oak, 
And the seared guards shrank back behind the folk 


BellerO|>lioo brought with him ji^therewhli he 
Sheath^ his bnght blade, an4 back mightily 
The weight of iron boU. aii^ therewitba! 

Stepped aside swiftly ; b^ck the gates did fiall 
Upon their hinges, and a wretched throng 
Stood, horse and foot, the glimmering spears among, 
Cowenng and bieathless, and with eyes that turned 
Over their shoulders, as though stiU they yearned 
To see no more the quiet moonlit way 
Beyond the*open gates. But now, when tljey 
Were ordered somewhat, and the gates agaiu 
Shut fast, Bellerophqn cried out . 

men, 

Full fast ye fled, meseeras ! and who were these. 
That made you tremble at the wet-leaved trees 
And quivering acres of the bearded rye’” 

Then spake an old man ‘ ‘ Fair sir, manfully 
Thou speakest, and thy words are full of hope , 
And yet with these no poAer thou hast to cope, 
Who for each rye-head raise a spear aloft 
Who know as much of fear, or pity soft, 

As do the elm-trees , whom the Gods drive on 
Until the world once happy they have won 
And made it desert, peopled by the ghosts * 
Of those who happy died before their hosts , 

Or else lived on in fear and miserv 
A little while before God let them die — 

Devils are these , but what scorn shall we get 
When thou hast beard tha these are women ’ — yet 
Keep thou thy scorn till thou art face to face 
With these a minute ere the fearful chase " 

Loud laughed Bellerophon, and said, “See ye, 
O tremblers, what foreknowledge was m Ine, 

When I s.ud e en now ye should change your parts 
With women • Throw the gates wide, fearful hearts. 
And let us out, that W’lth a w'ord or two 
All that IS needed herein we may do ” « 

The old man said, “ Laugh, then, while yet your 
eyes 

Are still unbla’^ted with the miseries 
These days have brought on us 1 — Lo, if I tell 
Half of the dreadful things that there befell, 

Ye will not listen, — if I tell the shape 

Of these fell monsters, for whom hell doth gape 

Still will ye say that but my fear it is. 

That speaketh lu me, — yea, but hearken thts^. 

For certiunly such foes are on you now 
As, bound together by a dreadful vow, 

Will slay yourselves, and wives, and little ones. 
And bu^theni temples withthesua-bleacheft bones. 
Unto the nameless One who gives them force.** 

Then cned Bellerophon, m wrath . “ To horse t 
To horse;, O Lycians ! Ere the moon is doofti 
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The dawn shaH come to light us , in the town 
Bide ibou« O captain, and guard gate and wall, 
And leave us to what hap from Fate may fall ! 

We are enow — and for these cowards here, 

Let them have yet another death to fear 
Unless they rule their tongues. Tell thou the King 
That, when I come again, full many a thing 
These lips will have to tell him , and meanwhile, 
Since often will the Gods make strong the vile. 
And bpng adown the great, let him have care 
That this his city is left nowise bare 
Of men, and food, and arms More might I say, 
But now methinks the night’s face looks toward day. 
The moon sinks fast , so get w e speedily 
Unto that redness in the eastern sky. 

That at the dawn with smoke shall dim the sun " 

A shout lose when his last clear word was done. 
And at his back went rolling down the way 
Mingled with clash of arms, for, sooth to say, 

Hard had he laboured ere the dark night fell, 

And thus had gathered men who loved him well, 
Stout hearts to whom more fair it seemed to be 
The face of death in stricken field to see 
Than m that place to bide, till Artemis 
Had utterly consumed all hope of bliss 
With some unknown, unheard-of shape of fear 

So now his well-shod steed they brought him 
there , 

Once more from out its sheath he drew his sword, 
The gates swung backward at his shouted word. 
And forth with eager eyes into the waves 
Of darkness did he ride , the spears and glaives 
Moved like a tossing winter grove behind 
As on he led them, fame or death to find , 

And grey night made the world seem over wide, 
And over empty, in the darkling tide, 

Betwixt the moonset and the dawn of day 

Then rose the sun , the fear that last night lay 
Upon that people changed to certain fear 
Well understood, of death that drew anear , 

And now no more the timorous kept their eyes 
Turned unto earth, lest in the sky should rise 
The dreadful tokens of a changing world , 

No more they thought to see strange things down- 
hurled 

By Gods as unlike their vain images 
As unto men are hell’s flame-branchdd trees 
X^ast night for any war or pestilence, 

Glad had they been to change that crushing sense 
Of helplessness and lies , but now this morn, 
Tormented by the rumour newly born, 

The vague fear seemed the lightest , the Gods’ 
hands 

Less cruel than the deeds of those fell oands,— 


Uprooted vines, fields trampled into mire, 

The ring of spears around the stead afire, 

Steel or the flame for choice , the torture-hour 
When time is gone, and the flesh hath no power 
But to give agony on agony 
Unto the soul that will not let it die, 

So strong it is — the lone despair , the shame 
Of a lost country and dishonoured name , 

These last but little things to bear indeed, 

When e’en the greatest helps not in our need. 

And o’er the earth is nsen furious hell. 

Now, when this terror on the city fell, 

At fiist went thronging to the clamorous quays 
Rich men, with whatso things their palaces 
Could give, that strong-backed slaves of theirs 
might bear 

And to and fro the great lords wandered there, 
Making hard bargains ’neath the shipmen’s grin. 
Who had good w ill a life of ease to wm 
With one last voyage , here and there indeed. 
Among the heaps of silver and rich weed 
Plied on the deck, the hard-hand manners 
Thrust rudely ’gainst the wondering infant heirs, 
And delicate white skives, and proud-eyed wives, 
And grumbled as they wrought to save their 
lives 

And here and there a ship was moving out 
With white sails spieading amid oath and shout, 
While her sweeps smote the water heavily, 

And on the prow stood, yearning for the sea 
And other lands beyond, some trembling lord 
But presently thereof the King had word , 

And when he knew that thus the matter w^eni, 

\ trusty captain to the quays ho sent, 

'\nd stout men armed, who lined the water-side. 

So there perforce must every nun abide, 

Foi shut and guarded now was ever'y gate. 

F5ut if, amid the ft ar of coming fate, 

You ask how fared the sweet Philonoe, 

With mind a shrinking tortured thing to see. 

How shall voii w^onder ' 1 ales of dread she heard 

With scornful eyes, and chid with eager word 
Her timorous women , and with l^right flushed 
face 

And glittering eyes, she went from place to place, 
As though foreknowledge ot the joy to come 
Pierced through all gi lef. Of those that saw her, 
some 

Would say, “ Alas ' this ill day makes her mad.” 
And some, “ A message certes hath she had 
From the other world, and is foredoomed to die.” 
But some would gaze upon her wrathfully. 

While sitting witli bent head on woe intent, 

They watched her fluttering raiment as she went 
Her daily ways as in fair time of peace. » 
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So did the longest of all days decrease 
Through hours of straining fear ; full were th< 
ways 

With homeless country folk, with 'wildered gaze 
Fixed on the eager townsmen questioning , 

And carts w ith this or that poor homely thing, 

And cumbered women worn and desolate, 

Blocked up the road anigh the eastern gate. 
Thronged with pale faces were the walls that day 
Of folk so scared they could not go away, 

But still must watch until the horroi came. 

Or watch at least that smoke above the flame 
Till sundown lit the sky with dreadful light 
And still the tales of horror and affright 
Grew greater, and the cumbered city still 
Weighed down with wealth could suninion up no 
will 

To fight or flee, oi with closed lips to wait 
Amidst her gold the ev 1 dav of late 

Night came at last, a night of all unrest 
Upon the armed men now the people pressed 
At gate and quay, until they needs must yield, 

And many a bark o’erlaclen slowly reelt‘d 
Beneath the moonlight o’er the harbour green , 
While as the breathing of the night wind keen 
Sang down the creek, great sounds of tear it bore, 
And redder was tlic sky than heretofore 

A fearful night, when some at last must think 
That they of no more horroi now might d mk 
Than they had drank , wherefore, with stress of fear 
Made brave, some meu uist catch up shield and 
spear, 

And leaderless go foi th unto the flame 

All eyes were turned to , but when daylight came, 

With Its grey light came naked death again, 

And honourless did all things seem and vain 
That man might do , the gates were left ajar, 

And through the streets helpless 1 1 weed of war 
The waiders went nought worth the King was 
made, 

When by each man the truth of all was weighed, 
And all seemed wanting help there was m none. 

Yet when 'mid these things nigh the dav was done, 
And the foe came not, once more hope was born 
Within men’s hearts too wearied and outworn 
To gather iresh fear ; then the w'alls seemed good. 
The great gates more than iron and o iken wood, 
And with returning hope there came bat k shame. 
And they, bethinking them of their old name, 

’Gan deem that spear to spear was no ill play, 
What wrath of goddesses soever lay 
Upon the city ; and withal indeed, 

There came fresh rumours to their honour’s need, 
And they bethought them of the godlike one 
Who in their midst so great a deed had done, 


And who erewhile rode forth so c relessly 
Their very terror with his eyes to see. 

So at the sunset into ordered bands 
Once more the men w t re gathered , women’s hands 
Bore stones up to the ramparts that no more 
1 hat crowd of pale and anxious faces bore, 

But helms and spear-heads , and the King came 
forth 

Amidst his lords, and now of greater worth 
Than common folk he seemed once more to be. 
And in some or<'ier, if still timorously, 

The Uycians waited through the night , the sky 
Showed lesser tokens of the foe anigh, 

So still hope grew 

At dawn of day the King 
Bade folk unto Diana’s image bring 
Things precious and burnt*offerings , and the 
smoke 

Curled o’er the bowed heads of tiie praying folk 
'There m the streets, and though nougnt came to 
pass 

To tell that well appeased the goddess was, 

Ynd though they durst not strive to move her 
thence. 

Yet did there fall on men a growing sense 
That now the worst was over and at noon, 

Just as the King amid the trumpets’ tune 
Went to his house, a messenger pierced through 
The wondering crowd, and toward Jooates drew, 
Nor did him rev tie nee, nor spake augnt before 
He gave unto the King the scroll he bore. 

Then from his saddle heavily down-leapt, 

Stiffened, as one who not for long has slept, 

While the Krng read the scroll , then those anigh 
Amid the expect int silence heard him cry, 

“ Praise to the Gods, who are not angry long ’ 
Hearken, all ye, how they have quenched our 
wrong ” 

Good health and ^^ood-hap to the Lycian King 
And all his folk, and every toished for thing 
Wishtth heieby Bellerophon, and satth 
From out the valley of the shade of death 
Late am / Lorne again to make you glad. 

Because no ei*il journey have we had 
And now the land is cleansed of such a pest 
As has not bten btfore , be glad and rest. 

And look to see us back m srocn days sface. 

For yet awhile must wt abidt to chase 
The remnant op the worntn that yt geared 

Silence a moment followed that last word, 

Then such a joyous shout, as good u is 
That those can know not who still dweh in bliss ; 
Then turning here and there, with varied noise 
The people throiigli all places did rejoice, 

Till pleasure failed for weariness , but still 
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Did old and young, and men and women fill 
The temples with their praises , till, when earth 
Had fallen into twilight mid their mirth, 

With prayers and hymns they brought the great- 
ey^, w'hite, 

Slow-going oxen through the gathering night, 

And yoked them to D’ana’s car again , 

Nor this time were they yoked thereto in vain, 
Down went the horned heads, beam and axle-tree 
Creaked as they drew, and folk cued out to see 
The wheels go round , heart opened unto heart 
With unhoped joy, and hate was set apart, 

Envy and malice waited for some day 
More common, as the goddess took her W'ay 
Amid the torch-ht, flower-strewn, joyous street, 
Unto the house made ready for her feet 

But mid the noise of great festivity 
That filled the nighti slept on Philonoe, 

Amid that sea of love past hope and fear, 

And woke at sunrise no more sound to hear 
Than singing of the birds in thick-leaved trees 
Ere yet the sun might silence them , like these 
Did she rejoice, nor strange to her it was 
That all these things her love shoiald bring to pass 
Rising, she said, “ To-day thou workest this, 

And unto many givest life and bliss , 

To-morrow comes therewith pei chance for me 
A time When thou my faithful heart mavst see *’ 

Then she alone her fair attire did on, 

And mid the sleepers went her way alone 
Into the garden, and from flower to flower 
Passed, making sweeter even that sweet hour , 

And as by soft folds of her fluttering gown 
Her body’s fairness was both hid and shown, 

E’en so in simpleness her soul indeed 
Lay, not drawn back, but veiled beneath the weed 
Of earthly beauty that the God^had lent 
Till they through years should work out their 
intent 

O'er the freed city passed the time away. 

Until it drew unto the promised day 
Of their return who all that peace had won. 

And now the loved name of Bellerophon 
Rang ever in the maiden’s tars , and she, 

As in the middle of a dream, did see 
The city irti^de all ready for that hour, 

When in a fair-hung townward-looking bower, 

Pale now, amidst her maids she should be set. 
New pain of longing for her heart to get 

Some dream there was of hurrying messengers 
Bright >Vith a glory that was nowise theirs. 

And strains of music bearing back again 

The heart to vague years long since lived in vam ; 

Then still a moving dream — of robes of gold. 


Armour unsullied by the bloody mold 

That bought this peace , a dream of nobl^lmald 

And longing youth m snowy rob^ arrayed , 

Of tinkling harps and twinkling jewelled hands. 
And gold-shod feet to meet the war-worn bands, 
That few and weary, flower-crowned, made the 
dream 

Less real amid the dainty people seem — 

A wild dream of strange weapons heaped on wains, 
And rude wrought raiment vile with rents and stains. 
And dream-like figures by the axle-trees — 

— Women or beasts ’ and in the hands of these 
Trumpets of wood, and conch-shells, and withal 
Clamour of blast and horrid rallying calb 
And such a storm of strange discordant cnes. 

As stilled the townsfolk mid their braveries, 

Tor therewith came the prisoners of the fight. 

A dreadful dream 1— with blood-stained hair and 
white. 

Clad in most strange habiliment of war, 

Sat an old woman on a brazen tar , 

White stared her eyes from a brown puckered face 
Upon the longed-for dainties of that place, 

But wrath .ind fear no more in them were left, 

For death seemed creeping on her , an axe-heft. 
Her chained hands held yet , and a monstrous 
ciown, 

Of heavy gold, 'twixt her thin feet and brown 
Was laid as she had cast it off m fight, 

When she was fain amidst her hurried flight 
To hide all s.gns of her fell royalty 
An unreal dream — about her seemed to be, 

Figures of women, clad in warlike guise, 

In scales of brass, beasts’ skins, and cloths of dyes. 
Uncouth and coarse, made vile w'lth earth and 
blood. 

A dream of horror ’ nought that men deem good 
Was seen in them, w'ere they or young or old 
Great-limbed weie some and mighty to behold. 
With long black hair and beast-like brows, and low , 
Bald-headed, old, and wizened did some go, 

Yet all adorned with gold ) this, in rich gdwn 
Of some slam w'oman, went with eyes cast down , 
T'hat yelling w'alked, w'lth armour scantly clad, 
And at her belt a Lycian's head yet had 
Hung by the flaxen hair , this old and bent 
From bushv eyebrows grey, strange glances sent. 
Grinning as from their limbs the people shrank , 
But most the cup of pain and terror drank, 

That they had given to drink so oft ere now 
If any sign thereof their eyes might show ; 

\nd whatso mercy they of men might have. 

No hope for them their gross hearts now did 

A dreadful dream ! Philonoe's slim hands 
Shut from her eyes the sight of those strange hands \ 
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Yet dreamlike must her heart behold them still, 
Amid new thoughts of God, and good and ill, 

And her eyes filled with tears. But what was this 
I hat smote her yearning heart with sudden buss, 
Yet left It yearning ? her fa^r head she raised, 

And with wide eyes down on the street she gazed, 
Yet cried not out , though all cry had been drowned 
Amid those joyous shouts, as, laurel-crowned, 

And sword in hand, and in h:s battered gear 
On his black hoise he came, and raised to her 
P2ye& that her heart knew. Na>, she moved not 
, aught, 

Nor readied her arms abroad, as he was brought 
Beneath her place, too soon to go away , 

And opt n still hei hands before her lay 
As down the sft'ct passed on the joyous cries. 

Nor we’-e there aiiv tears in her soft eyes , 

Only her lip^ nio\ed softly, a« she cast 
One look upon the people going past, 

Struggling and su>\» behind the last bright spears, 
Whose steady points had so tin List back their 
fears 

But amid silence 'ntaih the eves of men, 

Another time that dav they met again , 

And that was at the feast in the great hall. 

For thither must the King’s folk, one and all, 
Women as iiRn, give welcome unto him 
Through whom they throve Htlike all things 
grew dm* 

Before the hero’s eyes but her alone, 

Belike a strange light in the maid’s eyes shone, 
Made bright with pam , but vet hand met not 
hand. 

Though each to each s > close the twain must stand. 
And though the hall was hushed to hear her say 
Words that she heeded not of that fair day 
But when her dear and t» ndei speech had end, 
And mouths of men a mightv shout did send 
Betwixt the pillars, still 1 r - lips did move, 

As though they two weic lone, with words of love 
Unheard, but fdt by him 

So passed the day. 

And other davs and nights fell fast away , 

But. now when this great trouble had gone by. 

And things again seemed no more now to he 
Within his mighty hands, she ’gan to fear 
H 'r father's wiles again , the davs grew drear. 

The nights too long, nor might •'he see his face, 
Nor might they speak m any lonely place , 

And hope at whiles waxed dim, and whiles she 
saw 

The fate her heart so dreaded on them draw. 

While she must sit aside with folded hands, 

While for her sake he shunned the peaceful 
lands 

And all the while there must at last be borne 
That darkest hour that brings about the morn. 


Now as the days passed, to his tueas^ry 
Woulji ne King go, King Proetus’ gift to see, 

And stand with knitted b|pv«s to gaee on it. 

While many thoughts about his heait w'ould flit 

And on a day he said, “ 1 ime yet there is 
To slay the man who saved our life and bliss. 
Once'did I cast him unto death, ard he 
Must wm nought thence but utter victory , 

And when the Gods helped me with rum and fear 
Another time, yet that brought nowise near 
The end tlai; binds me to , vet once again 
Shall It be tried before I call it vam, 

And strive no more, but bear the punishment 
That on oath-breakers and weak fools is sent ” 

'I hen gat he to the doom-hall of the town, 

\nd midst his lords and wise men sat him down 
And judged the'people , if at whiles to him 
The clamour of tjie jamng'folk waxed dim 
Amid the thoughts of his ow n life that rose 
Within him, and about his heart did close, 

Yet none the less a great King there he seemed , 
As of a god’s his heart the people deemed. 

Now in good peace and jov the summer wore. 
Nor did folk mind how it was told of yore 
That m the days to come great dangers three, 
Within the bounds of Lycia should there be ; 

For fear of ill was grown an ejnpty name. 

Into fair autumn slipped the summer's flame 
More fruitful than its wont, and barn and ^rth 
Ran over with the good things of the earth. 
Crowded the quays were, but no merchandise, 

No bale of fair-wrought cloth or odorous spice, 
Bore pestilence withm it at that tide , 

In peace and health the folk dwelt far and w*de. 

But when the way’s dust easier now was seen 
Upon the bordering grape-bunches, whose green 
Was passing slow through red to heavy black, 

And the ploughed land all standing crop did lack* 
Though yet the share the fallow troubled not , 

Now , when the nights were cool, and noons still hot, 
And in the windless woods the acorn fell. 

More tidings were there of that land to tell. 

For on a day as in the doom-hall sat 
Jobates, and gave word on this and that, 

A clamour by the outer door he heard 
Of tiew-cume folk, mixed with the answering word 
Of those ms guards, who at the door dai stand , 

So when his say was said, he gave command 
To bring in one of those about the door . 

Then was a country carle brought forth before 
The ivory seat, and scared he seemed to be ; 

And sodden was his face for misery, 

As on the King he stared with open eyes. 
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What wilt thou? said Jobates. *' What thing 
lies 

Upon thee that my power can take away? 

For in mine house the Gods are good to-day," 

TiMce did the man's lips open as to speak, 

But no sound came ; the third time did outbreak 
A husky, trembling sound from them, but nought 
To tell the wondering folk what thing he sought 
Then said the King, “ The man is ma^ed with fear , 
Go ye and bring him wine . we needs must hear 
W^'hat new thing now has happed beneath the sun. 
Take heart I for thou art safe ' ' 

So \\as It done 

The man raised up the bowl with trembling hand, 
And drank, and then a while he yet did stand 
Silent amid the silence , then began 
In a weak voice 

“A poor and toiling man 
I am indeed , therefore a little tiling, 

My woe may seem to thee , yet note, O King, 

1 hat the world changes , unimagined ill 
Is born therein, and shall grow greater still 

“ In early summer I was well enow 
Among such men as still have need to sow 
Before they reap, to reap before they eat, 

Nor did I think too much of any threat 
Time had for me , but therewith came the tide 
When those fell women harried far and wide , 

I saved myself, ray wife, and little ones. 

And with nought else lay on this city’s stones 
Until peace came , then went I to the west 
Where dwelt niy brother in good peace and lest. 
And there the four of us must eat our bread 
From hands that grudged not mayhap, with small 
dread 

And plenteous toil. A vineyard hath he there, 
Whose blossoming in March was full and fair. 

And May’s frost touched it not, and July’s hail 
Against Its Vjunches green might not prevail , 

,Up a fair lull it stretched , exceeding good 
Its sunny south-turned slopes are , a thin wood 
,Of oak-trees crowns the hill indeed, wherein 
Do harbour beasts most fain a feast to wm 
At hands of us and Bacchus , but a wall 
Well built of stones guardeth the garth from all 
On three sides, and at bottom of the hill 
A full stream runs, that dealelh with a mill, 

Mv brother's too, whose floury duskiness 
Our hungry souls with many a hope did bless , 
Within the mill-head there the perch feed fat, 

And on the other side are meadows flat. 

And fruitful , shorn now, and the rooting swine 
Beneath the hedge-row oak-trees grunt and w hme, 
And close within the long grass lies the quail, 

While circling overhead the kite doth sail. 

And long the partridge hath forgot the mowers 


A close of pot-herbs and of garland flowers 
Goes up the hill-side from the green-banked stream, 
And a house built of clay and oaken beam 
Stands at its upper end, whose hillvvard side 
Is midst the vines, that half us beams do hide. — 
— Nay, King, 1 wander not, I mind me well 
The tale from end to end I have to tell. 

Have patiei ce ' 

" Fair that house was yesterday, 
When lusty youth and slim light-handed may 
Were gathered from the hamlets thereabout , 

From the stream-side came laughing scream and 
shout, 

As up the bank the nets our maidens drew, 

And o’er their bare feet washed with morning dew 
Floundered the cold fish , for grape-gathenng tide 
It was that morn, and folk from far and wide 
Came to our help, and we must feast them there, 
And give them all we had of good and fair 
*' King, do I babble^ thou for all thy crown 
And robes of gold hadst gladly sat thee down 
At the long table 'neath the apple-trees — 

And now— ^go find the bones of one of these. 

And be called wise henceforth ' 

' ' The last guest came, 

The last shout died away that hailed his name, 

The ring of men about the homesttaa door 
Began to move , the damsels hung no more 
Over the fish-tubs, but their arms shook dry 
And shod their feet, and came up daintily 
To mingle with the girls new-come thereto. 

And take their baskets and the edge-tools due , 

1 he good- wife from the white well-scalded press 
Brushed off the last wasp , while her mate did bless 
The Gods, and Bacchus chiefly, as he poured 
I’^pon the threshold ancient wine long stored 
Under the earth , and then broke forth the song 
As to the vineyard gate we moved along 

“ Hearken, O King • call me not mad, or say 
Some evil god-sent dream upon me lay , 

Else could I tell thee thus how all things fell? — 
Nay speak not, or the end I may not tell 
‘ * Yea, am I safe here ’ w ill he hear of it 
And come to fetch me, even if I sit 
Deep undei ground, deep underneath the sea, 

In places thou hast built for misery 
Of those that hate thee , vet for safeguard now 
Of me perchance O King, abide not thou 
Until my tale is done, but bid them go 
Strengthen thy strong gates— deem thy high walls 
low 

While yet the sun the> hide not ' ’’ 

At that word 

He turned and listened a man who heard 
A doubtful noise afar, but still the King 
Sat quiet midst his fear of some great thing. 

And spake not, lest he yet should lose the tale* 
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Then said the man * How much may now avait 
Thy power and walls I know not, for I thought 
Upon the wind a certain noise was brought — 

But now I hear it not, and I will speak — 

What said I ? — From all mouths there did outbreak 
A plaintive ^ong made m the olden time, 

Long sung by men of the wme-beanng clime . 

Not long It was, and ere the end was o’er 
In midst the laden ✓ine-rows did we pour, 

And fell to work as glad as if we played , 

And merrier grew the lau^h of man and maid 
As the thin baskets filled upon that morn , 

And huw shoulc’ feai or tliought of death be born 
In such a concourse ' Now rnid all this, I 
Unto the upf)er end had drawn anigh, 

And somewhat lonelv was I, when I heard 
A noise that seemed the crv of such a bird 
As IS a corncrake , well, I listened not, 

But worked awav Ahercas w'as set my lot, 

Midst many thongats , vet louder 'gan to grow 
That noise, and not so like a bird seemed now 
As a great spring of steel loosed suddenh 
T put my basket dowm, and turned to see 
The other folk, nor did they heed the noise, 

And still amid their labour did reioice , 

Rut loudct still It seemtd, as there 1 stood 
Trembling a while, then turned, and saw the wood 
Like and unlike what I had know it erst , 

And as I ga7ed the wliole sky grew accurst 
As with a giecnish vaptuir and I lur ed 
Wild eyes adown the hill to see whit burned , 
Then did inv fellow ‘\M\t the vine-rows pass 
Still singing , smitten then I thought I was 
B) sudden sickiv'ss or stiangc coming death , 

Rut even therewith in drawing of a bie^ith 
A dreadful shriek rose from them, and mine e>es 
Saw' such a shape aViove the wall aris« 

As drave all manhood from me, and 1 fell 
Cjrovellmg adown , no' have i words to tell 
What thing it was I s i\\ , only I know 
That from my leet the firm earth seemed to go, 
And like a dream showed that fan country-side. 
And, grown a mockerv, needs must still abide, 

An unchanged picture 'gainst the life of fear 
So fallen upon me The sweet autumn air 
With a faint sickening vapour now' was filled, 

And all sounds else but that sound were clean 
stilled. 

Yea, even the voice of folk Vjy di ath afeard, 

That in tht yoid that horror might be heard, 

And nought be heeded else 

“ Hearken, O King, 
The while I try to tell thee of the thing 
What like it was — well, honlike, say I ? 

Yea, as to one who sees the teeth draw nigh 
His own neck — like a horror of the wood, 

Goatlike, as unto him who in drear mood 


Sees monsters of the night bemock his love. 

And cannot hide his eyes or turn to move-^ 

Or serpen t’Uke, e'en as to such an one 
A serpent is, who floating all alone 
In some untroubled sea all void and dim 
Beholds the hoary-headed sea-worm swim, 

Circling about him, ere he rise to strike — 

Nay, rather, say the world hath not its like — 

A changer of man’s life, a swallowing dread, 

A cur*:'^ made manifest m devil-head. 

“ Long lay I there, raeseems , no thought I had 
Either of death, or yet of being made gUd 
In time to come, for all had turned to pain, 

Nor might I think of aught to call a gam — 

Right wondrous is the life of man, O King ' 

So strong to bear so many a fearful thing. 

So weak of will— See now, I live, who lay 
How long I know not, on that wretched day, 

As helpless as a dead man, but for this, 

That pain still giew with memory of what bliss 
Past life had been to me , until, God wot. 

So was I helped, that memory now was not, 

And all was blank. 

“Well, once more did I wake, 
Empty at first, till stirred the sickening ache 
Of that great fear , then softly did I rise. 

And gazed about the garth with half-dead eyes, 

A heart whence everything but fear was gone." 

He stopped a while and hung his head adown, 
As if remembering somewhat , then he drew 
Night r the King, and said “ 1 his thing is true. 
Though thou believe it not — that I was glad 
Within the hour that yet my life I had, 

Though this I saw - the garth made waste and bare, 
Burnt as with fire, and for the homestead fair 
T he last flames dying o’ei an ash-heap grey — 
Gone was the mill, the freed stream took its way 
In unchecked shallows o’er a sandy bed. 

“ I knew not if my km were slam or fled. 

Yet was I glad awhile that nought was there 
But me alone, till sense and dread 'gan stir 
Within my heart , then slowly I liegan 
To move about, and saw no child of man — 

Unless maybe those ash-heaps here and there 
I durst not go anigh, my fellows were 
Could I but flee away now < down I gat 
Unto the stream, yet on the bank 1 sat 
Along while yet, bewildered , till at last 
I gatlieted heart, and through the stream ran fast. 
And on and on, and cried, *Are all men gonef 
Is there none left on earth but I alone, 

And have I nought to tell my tale unto V 

“So did I run, until at last I knew 
That among men I was, who, full of fear. 
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Were strivings somewliat of tbe words to bear 
My heart spake, but nty lips would utter mot ; 

And food and dnnk from them perchance I got. 
Perchance at last 1 told the story there , 

I know not. but I know t felt the air 
And seemed to move— they must have brought me 
then 

To thee, O King — but these are not the men. 
These round about — there is no more to say. 
Meseems I cannot sleep or go away, 

Yet am I weary," 

Slowly came from him 

The last w^rds, and his eyes, all glazed and dim. 
Began to close , be tottered, and at last 
Sank on tbe ground, and into deep sleep passed. 
Nor might men rouse him ; so they bore him 
thence. 

Till death should reach him or returning sense. 

So next of those who brought him thereunto 
Was question made what of those things they knew , 
Who answered e'en as for their fear they might , 
For some had seen a fire the late-past night, 

And some the morn before a yellow smoke , 

And one had heard the cries of burning folk , 

And one had seen a man stark naked fly 
Adown the stream-side, and as he went by 
Saw that he bled, and thought that on his flesh 
Were dreadful marks, that were as done afresh 
By branding irons. One, too, said he saw 
A dieadful serpent by the moonlight draw 
His dry folds o’er the summer-parched way 
Unto a pool that 'neath the hill-side lav 
And men there wer^ who said that they had heard 
The sound of lions roaring, and, afeard, 

Had watched all-armed, with barred doors, through 
the night. 

Tiien as men’s faces paled with sore affright, 

Unto the doom-hall came more folk, and more, 
And tales of such-like things they still told o’er, 

Of fresh deaths and of burnings, and still nought 
They had to tell of what this fear had wrought. 

Now ye shall know that Prince Bellerophon 
In a swift ship had sailed a while agone 
'Gainst a Tyrrhenian water-thief, who then 
Wrought great scathe on the peaceful merchantmen 
That sought those waters , so the King sent forth 
Another captain that he held of worth, 

And eighty men with him m company, 

Well arm^, the truth of all these things to see 

At sunset from the town did they depart, 

And none among them seemed to lack good heart, 
And wise they were in war , but ere the sun 
Through all the hours of the next day had run. 

One ancient brave man only of the band 


Came back s^aip. no weapon In his hand. 

No shield upon bis neck— but carrying now 
His son’s dead body on his saddle-bow, 

A lad of eighteen winters, fair and strong ; 

But when men asked what thing had wrought that 
wrong. 

Nought might he answer, but with bowed-down head 
Still sat besid^e the arm^d fiody dead , 

As one who had no memory , but when folk 
Searched the youth’s body for the deadly stioke, 
No wound at all might thei^ find anywhere , 

So still the old man sat with hopeless stare, 

And though he seemed right hale and sound of limb, 
And ate and drank what things were brought to him, 
Yet speechless did he live for three more days, 
Then to the silent land he went his ways 

Now a great terror on the city fell. 

Even as that whereof we had to tell 
In the past summer , day by day there came 
Folk fltcing to the gates, who thought no shamt 
'lo tell how dreams had scared them, or some sign 
In eartli, or skv, or milk, or bread, or wine, 

Or in some beast late given unto a god , 

And on the beaten v^ays once more there trod 
The feet of homeless folk , the country-side 
Grew waste and bare of mcn-folk far and wide , 
And vvnatso armed men the King did send, 

But little space upon their way did wend 
Eie they turned back in terror , nigher drew 
The belt of desolation, vet none knew 
What thing of ill it was that wrought this woe. 
More than the man who first the tale did show 

Meanwhile men’s eyes unto the sea w^ere turned 
Watching, until ahe Sea-hawk’s image burned 
Upon the prow Bellerophon that bore, 

And bis folk cast the hawser to the shore, 

And long it seemed to them did he delay 
Yet smc6 all things have end, upon a day 
The Sea-hawk's great sweeps beat the water green, 
And her long pennon down the wind was, seen, 

As nigh the noontide toward the quays she passed, 
With sound of horns and singing , on the mast 
Hung the sea-robbers’ fair shields, lip to hp, 

And high above the clamour of the ship, 

Out from the topmast, a great pennoned spear 
The terror of the seas aloft did beai , 

Tlie head of him who made the chapmen quake 

New hope did that triumphant music wake 
Within men’s hearts, as now with joyous shout 
The bay-crowned shipmen shot the gangway out 
Unto the shore, and once more as a god 
The wise Bellerophon among them trod, 

As to the Father’s house he took his way, 

Tlie tenth of all the spoil therein to lay. 
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But when he came into the greatest square 
Where was the temple, a great throng was there, 
And on the high steps of the doom-hall’s door, 

A clear- voiced, gold-clad herald stood, before 
A row of spears , and now he cried aloud, 

Over the raised heads of the listening crowd : 

" Hearken, O ^^ycians ' King Jobates^saith 
Upon us lies the shadow of a death 
I may not deal with, old am / grown^ 

And at the best am but one man alone , 

But nnce ^uck men there arc, as yet may hope 
With this vagu^ unseen death of man ti tape. 

He whereby such a happy end is wrought 
Shall nowise labour utteriv for nought 
As at my hands , le^t to the ^ods we seem 
To hold too fast to wealth , Ic^t all men dei m 
We aie base-born and vile so know hereby. 

That to the man who ends this woe will I 
Give my fair daughter namid Fhilonoe, 

And tms land' ^ ruk and wealth to shate with mt 

And if U be so that he may not take 

The maidtn, let him give her for my sake 

To whom he wi H , or if that may not be 

A noble ransom %hall he have of me 

An^ be content — May the gods s ivc us yet. 

And in fair pe.aee these fears may Wi, forget t" 

He ended, and the folk about the place, 

Seemg the shipmen come, on these did gaze, 

And in their eyes were mingled hope and doubt , 
But at the last the shadow of a shout 
They raised for Prince Bellerophon , and he 
Stood at the door one moment silcnllv, 

And wondeied , loi he know nought of the things 
That there had f.illeri whiU the robber-kings 
He chased o’er i idge .md furrow of the sea , 
Because folk deemed ill-omened it would be 
do toll thereof ere all things due were paid 
Unto the hatner, and the fair tenth laid 
Before his altar Yet he could not fail 
To see that in some wise tne folk must ail , 

Such haggard eyes, such feverish faces were 
About him , yea, the clamour and the cheer 
That greeted him were eager with the pam 
Of men who needs must hope yet once again 
Before they fall into the jaws of death. 

So as the herald spake, he held his breath, 

His heait beat last, and in his eyes there burned 
The light of coming triumph, as he turned 
Unto a street that led from out the place, 

And up the steep way saw the changeless grace 
Of the King’s palace, and the sun thereon. 

That calmly o’er its walls of marble shone, 

For all the feverish fears of men who die 

One moment thus he stood, and smiled, then high 
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Lifted his sword, and led the apear'^wood thrmigb 
The temple-door and toward the altar drew. 


But when all rites t6 Jove were duly done, 

Unto the King went up Bellerophon, 

To tell him of his faie upon the sea , 

So in the chamber named of porpl vry 
He found jol s pacing to and fro, 

As on the day when first he bade him go 
And win the Solymi 

“ O King,” he Stiid, 

All hail to thee ' the water-thief is dead, 

His keel makes sport for children of the sea. ’ 

“ And I, Bellerophon, have news for thee, 

And see thou to it> 'Fhc gods love so well 
The fair wide world, that fear and death and hell 
In this small land will they stmt up for aye 
.And thou — when thou hadst luck to get aw'ay. 
Why must thou needs come back here, to abide 
In very helP 1 say the world is wide, 

And thou art young , far better had it been. 

When o’er the sea thief s bulw^atks first were seen 
Men’s wrathful eyes, the war-shout to have stayed ; 
Then might ye twain, strong m each other’s aid. 
Have won some fair town and good peace therein . 
for here with us stout heart but death shall win ” 

Now on a table nigh the King’s right hand 
Bellerophon beheld a casket stand 
That well he knew , thereby a letter lay, 

Whose face be had not seen before that day. 

And a*? ^■*e noted it a half-smile came 
Across h'i face, for a look like to shame 
Was m the King's eyes as they met his own 

Cheerly he spake ‘ ‘ O King, I have been thrown 
Into thine hands, and with this city fair 
Both weal and w'oe have I good will to share 
Young am I certes, vet have ever heard 
That whether men live careless or afeard 
Death reaches them , of endless heaven and hell 
Strange stories oft have I heard people tell , 

Yet knew I no man yet that knows the road 
Which leadeth either to the blest abode 
Or to the land of pain. Not overmuch 
I fear of* hope the gates of these to touch — 

U nless V e twain be such men verily 

As on the earth make heaven and hell to be , 

And if these countries are upon the earth, 

Then death shall end the land of heaven and mirth. 
And death shall end the land of hell and pain. 

Yea, and say all these tales be not in vain, 

Within mine hand do 1 hold hope — within 
This gold-wrought scabbard— such a life to wm 
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As irfll not let hope fall off utterly. 

Until such time is come that I must die 
4And no more need it But the time goes fast, 

Into mine ears a tale the townsmen cast 
With eager words, almost before my feet 
The common earth without Jove's fane could meet , 
I heard ♦hy herald too say mighty things — 

How sayest thou about the oaths of kings?" 

The King’s eyes glistened . “ O Corinthian,” 

He said, " if there be such a twice-cursed man 
As rules the foolish folk and punislieth, 

And yet must breathe out hes with every breath, 
Let him be thrice cursed, let the Gods make nougnt 
Of all his prayers when he m need is caught ‘ ” 

“ What sayest thou,” then said Bellerophon, 

“ If a man sweareth first to such an one. 

And then to such another, and the tw’ain 
Cannot be kept, but one still maketh vain 
The other?" 

Then the King cast down his eves 
“ What savest thou, rny son? What my^teiies 
Lie m these w ords of thine ? Go forth and bi eak 
This chain of ours, and then return to takt 
Thy due reward — oft meseems so it is 
That these our woes are forged to make thv bliss ” 

Then laughed Bellerophon aloud, and saiu, 

“ The Gods are kind to mortals, by my head ' 

But so much do they love me certainly 
1 hat more than once I shall not have to die , 

And 1 myself do love myself so w'ell 
'I hat each night still a pleasant tale shall tell 
Of the bright morn to come to me But thou. 
Think of thy first vow' and thy second vow' ' 

For so It IS that I may come again 
Despite of all and what wilt thou do then^ 
Ponder meanwhile if from ill deeds can come 
Good hap to bless thee and thy kingly home * " 

And even with that last word was he gone, 

And the King, left bewildered and alone, 

Sat down, and strove to think, and said at last 
“ Good were it if the next three months were past , 
I should be merrier, nighcr though I were 
Unto that end of all that all men fear.” 

Then sent he for his captain of the guard, 

And said to him, “ Now must thou e’en keep ward 
Cldser than heretofore upon the gates. 

Because we know not now what thing awaits 
The city,, and Bellerophon will go 
The truth of all these wondrous things to know 
So let none pass unquestioned , nay, bring here 
Whatever man bears tales of woe or fear 
Into the city , fain would I know all — 

Nay, speak, what thinkest thou is like to fall?" 


“ Belike," the man said, “ he will come again, 
And with my ancient master o'er us reign. 

E'en as I came m did he pass me by. 

And nowise seemed he one about to die.” 

“ Nay,” said the King, " thouspeak’st but of a 
mail , 

Shall he pievail o’er what made corpses wan 
Of many a siout war-hardened company ^ ’’ 

“Methinks, O King, that such might even be," 
The captain said , he is not of our blood , 

He goes to meet the beast m other mood 
Than has been seen amongst us, nor know I 
Whether to name him mere man that shall die, 

Or half a god , for death he feareth not, 

Yet in his heart desire of life is hot , 

Life he scorns not, yet will his laughter rise 
At hearkening to our timoious miseries, 

And all the self-wrought woes of restless men ’’ 

“Ah,” said the King, “belike thou lov'st him 
then 

“ Nay, for I fear him, King, ’ the captain said, 
“And easier should I live if he were dead ; 

Besides, it seems to nit oui woes began 
When down our streets fiist passed this godlike 
man, 

\nd all our fears arc puppets unto him , 

I hat he may brighter show by our being dim, 

The Gods have WTought them, as it seems to me " 

“What wouldbt thou do then that the man 
might be 

A glorious memory to the Lycian folk 
A god who from their sh ;ulders laised a yoke 
Dreadful to bear , then, as he came, so went, 
When he had fully vvrought out his intent’’’ 

**Nay, King, what say’st thou’ Hast thou 
then forgot 

Whereto he goes this eve’ Nay, hear’st thou not 
His horse-hooves' ring e’en now upon the street ? 
Look out ’ look out • thine eyes his eyes shall meet, 
And see the sun upon his armour blight ! 

Yet the gold sunset brings about the night. 

And the red dawn is quenched m dull grey ram.” 

Then sw'iftly did the King a window gain, 

And down below beheld Bellerophon, 

And certes round about his head there shone 
A glory from the west. Then the King cried : 

“O great C'ormthian, happy mayst thou ride, 

And bring us back our peace f " 

The hero turned, 
And through his gold hair still the sunset burned, 
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Bui half his shaded face was grey He stayed 
His eager horse, and round ins mouth there played 
A strange smile as he gazed up at the King, 

And his bright hauberk tinkled ring by ring. 

But as the King shrank back before his gaze, 

With his left hand his great sword did he raise 
A little wav. then back into the sheath 
He dropped it clattering, and cried 

“Life or death, 

But never death in life for me, O King * ” 
Therewith he turned once mure , with sooty wmg 
"I he shrill swifts down the street before him swept, 
^nd from a dooiu iv a tired wandeier lcaj)i 
Up to his feet, with wondering look to gaze 
Upon that golden hope of better days. 

Then back the King turned , silent for awhile 
He sat beneath his captain’s curious smile. 
Thinking o’er all the \ears gone by in vain 
At last he said 

“ Yea, certes, I were fain 
If I my life and honour so might save 
That he not half alone, but all should have ” 

“Yea,” said the captain, “gooil the game 
were tlien, 

}'Or thou shouldst be the least of -oute ist men , 

So talk no more of honour , what say 1 ’ — 

Thou shouldst be slain in sliort time cert inly, 
Who hast been nigh a god before to-dav ' 

He meriv, foi much hod in the way 
"I wi\t him and life and to unsay the word 
I said before, be not too much afeard 
That he will come again 'The Gods belike 
Have no great will such things as us to ''trike, 

I-iut wall giow^ weaiv ot afflicting us , 

Ht cause with bowed heads, and eyes piteous. 

We take their strokes. When tl uu sitt’st down to 
hear 

A minstrel’s tale, with nothing gieai or dear 
Wouldst thou reward him, if he thought it well 
< >f wretched folk and mean a tale to tell , 

But when the godlike man is midst the swords 
He cannot ’scape , or when the bitter words, 

That chide the Gods who made the world and 
life. 

Fall from the wise man worsted m the strife , 

Or when some fairest one whose ferv- nt love 
Seems strong the world from out its curse to move, 
Sits with cold breast and empty hands before 
The hollow dreams that play about death’s door — 
When these things pierce thine ears, how art thou 
moved ’ 

Though m such wise thou lov'st not nor art loved ; 
Though with weak heart thou lettest day weai day 
As bough rubs bough , though on thy feeble way 
Thou hast no eye to see what things are great, 
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What things are small, that by the hand of fate 
Are laid before thee Shall we marvel then> 

If the Gods, like m other things to men, 

(bor so we deem them) think no scorn to sit 
To see the play, and weep and laugh at it, 

And will not have poor hearts and bodies vile 
With unmelodious sorrow to beguile 
The long long days of heaven — but these, m 
peace, 

Trouble or j ''' or waxing, or deciease, 

Shall have no hcea from them — ah, well am I 
To be amongst them • ne\er will 1 cry 
Unto the Gods to set me high aloft , 

For earth beneath my feet is sweet and soft, 

And, falling, sca»“ce I fall. 

“ Behold, O King, 

Beasts weep not ever, and a short-lived thing 
Their fear is, and their generations go 
Unlold-of past ; and I who dwell alow, 

Somewhat with them I feel, and deem nought ill 
That my few davs with more of joy may fill , 
Therefore swift rede I take wuth all things here, 
And short, if sharp, is all my w^oe and fear. 

“ Now happier were I if Bellerophon, 

This god on earth, from out our land were gone, 
And well I hope he will not soon return — 

Who knows? but if for some cause thou dost 
\eain * 

For quiet life without him, such am I 
As, risking great things for great things, would try 
'lo deal with him, if back again he comes 
To make a new world of our peaceful homes 
Yet, King, it might well be that I should ask 
Some earthly joy to pay me for the task , 

^nd if Bellerophon returns again 

•\nd lives, with thee he presently will reign, 

And soon alone in thy place will he sit , 

Yea, ev'en, and if he hath no will for it. 

His share I ask then, yet am not so bold 
As yet to hope within mine arms to fold 
Philonoe thy daughter, any more 
Than her, who on the green Sicilian shore 
Plucked flowers, and dreamed no whit of such a mate 
As holds the keys of life, and death, and fate — 

— Though that indeed I may ask, as in time, 

The royal bed’s air seem no out land clime 
To me, whose sire, a lugged mountaineer. 

Knew what the winter meant, and pinching cheer,” 

Into the twinkling crafty eyes of him 
The King looked long, until his own waxed dim 
For thinking, and unto himself he said * 

“ To feuch as fear is trouble ever dead, 

How oft soe’er the troublous man we slay ? ” 

At last he spake aloud * “ Quick fails the day , 
These things are ill to speak of in the night , 
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Now let me rest, but with to-morrow’s light 
Come thou to me, and take my word for all.” . 

The mask of reverence he had erst let fall 
The Captain brought again across his face, 

And smiling left the lone King in his place. 

Who when all day had gone, sat hearkening how 
Without, his gathering serving-raen spake low, 
And through the door-chinks saw the tapers gleam. 

But now while thus they talked, and yet the stieam 
Of golden sunsettmg lit up the world, 

Ere yet the swift her long dusk wings had furled 
In the grey cranny, fair Philonoe went 
Amid her maids with face to earth down-bent 
Across the palace-yard, oppressed with thought 
Of what those latter days to her had brought , 
Daring, unlike a maid’s sweet tranquil mind, 

And hushed surprise, so strange a world to find 
Within her and around her life once dear, 
Despised yet clung to , fear and scorn of fear , 

A pain she might not strive to cast aw'a>, 

Lest in the heart of it all life’s joy lay , 

Joy now and ever Toward the door she came 
Of the great hall , the sunset burned like flame 
Behind her back, and going ponderingly 
She noted her grey shadow slim to see 
Rise up and darken the bright marble wall , 

Then slower on the grass her feet did fall 
Till scarce she moved , then from within she heard 
A voice well loved cry out some hurried word 
She raised her face, and in the door she seemed 
To see a star new fallen, therefrom there gleamed 
Such splendour , but although her dazzled eyes 
Saw nought, her heart, fulfilled of glad surprise, 
Knew that his face was nigh ere she beheld 
The noble brow as wise as grief-taught eld. 

Fair as a god's early and unstained youth, 

A little while they stood thus, W'lth new ruth 
Gathering m euher's heart for cither’s pa*n. 

And fear of days yet to be passed in vain. 

And wonder at the death they knew so nigh 
And disbelief in parting, shoutd they die, 

And joy that still they stood together thus. 

Then, in a voice that love made piteous 
Through common words and few , she spake and 
said 

•* What dost thou, Prince, with helmet on thine 
head 

And sword girt to thee, this fair autumn eve ? 

Is It not yet a day too soon to leave 
The place thou earnest to this very noon ?" 

He said, "No Lycian man can have too soon 
His armour on his back in this our need, 


Yea, steel perchance shah 
For such as thou art, lady. 

We next may hear tales of this 
Fair IS this house yet maybe, or 
The autumn evening wind has borne 
From its smooth chanibers sound of wl 
A nd sh«\U do yet again. Death slayeth iv. 

Now I go seek if Death too slayeth love.” 

A little toward him did one slim hand move, 
Then fell again mid folds of her fair gow n , 

She spake 

"Farewell , a great man art thou gro 
Thou know’st not fear or lies , so fare thou fo 
If the Gods keep not what is most of worth 
Here in the \sorld, its memory bides behind , 

And we perchance in other days may find 
The end of hollow dreams we once have drer. 
Waking from which such hopeless anguish sec 

Pale was her face when these words were 
But she flushed rtd or ere tlie end was done 
W ith more than sunset But he spake and 
" Farewell, farewell, God grant thee hardih 
And growing pleasuie on fiom day to da> 

Then toward the open gate he took his v 
Nor looked aback, nor ytt long did she tin 
Her eyes on him, though sore her heart da’ 

To have some little earthly bliss of love 
Before the end 

But right and left did movt 
Her damsels as he passed them, e’en as tree* 

Move one by one when the light fickle breez 
Touches their tops in going toward tlie sea , 

And their eyes turned upon him wonderingly 
That such a man could live, such deeds be clone . 
But now his steed’s hooves smote upon the stone, 
He swung into his saddle, and once more* 

Cast round a swift glance at the great hall door 
And saw her not , alone she stood within, 

Striving to think what hope of things to win 
Had left her life , her maidens’ prattling speech 
Within the porch her wildered ears did leach, 

But not the hard hooves’ clatter as he rode 
Along the white wall of that fair abode, 

Nor yet the shout that he cast back again 
Unto the King , dark grew each window-pane. 
She seemed to think her maids weie talking there, 
She doubted that some answer came from her , 

She knew she moved thence, that a gk’»e of light 
Smote on her eyes, that old things came in sight 
She knew full well , that on her bed she lay, 

And through long hours was waiting for the day , 
But knew not what she thought 4)f; life seemed 
gone. 

And she bad fought with Gods, and they had won. 
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[ext morn, the captain, as it was to be, 

;ld speech with Kmg Jobates pnvily. 
id when he came from out the royal place 
smile of triumph was there on his face, 
though the game were won , but as he went 
tnto the great gate on his luck intent, 
woeful sound there smote upon his ear, 
id crossed his happy mood with sudden fear , 

)r now five women went adown the street, 

*nat e'en the curious townsmen durst not meet, 
hough they turned round to look with wild scared 
eyes, 

listened trcniLiing to those doleful cries , 
luse^for Pallas’ sacred maids they knew 
56 wild-eyed wailing ont s that closer drew 
It rags about them, as with feet that bled 
failing limbs they tottered blind with dread, 

; house and hall Now such-like had been these, 
^guarded as the pit cions images 
hold a city s sattty m their hands, 
dainty things from many distant lands 
;re gathered round them m the house that stood, 
Eir above ail, within the hallowed wood, 

Ten leagues fioin out the city , wondrous lore, 
folk deemed, within that house they pondered 
o er, 

i,nd h id been goddesses, but that they too 
[he hope of death if not Us tenor knew 

"White giew the captain's face these folk to see, 
;t midst his fear he mutt* ’ed “ Well be ye, 
Gods, who have no care to guard vour own • 
j^erchance too weaiy of good are grown , 

,rfOok then on me, 1 shall not weary you — 

, who once longed great things and high to do 
^e would have it so , — come, bless me then, 
ice ye aie grown aweary oi good men * ’’ 

So to his folk he turned, and bad them take 
The holv women for the goddess’ sake, 
vnd give them into some kina matron’s care, 
aid they, and when bathed and clad they were, 
le strove in vain to know^ their tale , for they 
ad clean forgot all things before that day, 

Liid only knew that they by some great curse 
lad late been smitten, and nud fear of worse 
^ere leaving life behind So when he knew 
'hat with these woeful women he might do 
bought else, because their heaits wul. ^lead before 
'heir bodies, midst the fear and tumult sore 
le went unto the gate, and waited there 
if he perchance some other news might hear , 

It nought befell that day to tell about, 

^nd tidmgless night came, and dark died out. 

But just before the rising of the sun 
le gate was smitten on, and there sat one 
)n a grey horse, and in bright armour clad. 
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Young was he, and strong built , his fiftce seemed 
’’ glad 

Amidst of weariness, and though he seemed 
Even as one who of past marvels dreamed. 

Now turned the captain to him hastily, 

And said “ Fair fellow, needs thou must with me, 
s^or speak thou good or bad before the King 
Has heard thee , ’ therewith, scarcely wondering, 
He rode beside the captain, and the twain 
In no long bnv' the palace gate dia gam, 

Which opened at a word the captain spake. 

And past the warders standing half awake 
They came unto the King sleeping he lay, ^ 
While o’er his gold bed crept the daylight grey , 
But softly thereunto the captain went, 

And to his sleeping head his own down Ixnt 
And whispered , then as one who has just heard 
Right in his ears the whisper of death’s word. 

He started up with eves that, op' n wide. 

Still saw not what the strange new light might 
hide , 

Upright he sat, and panting foi a while, 

Till heeding at the la^t the captain’s smile, 

And low and humble words, he smiled and said 
“Well be ye ’ foi I dreamed that I was dead 
Before ye came, and waking, thought that 1 
Was dead indeed, and that such things were nigh 
As willingly men name not What w oyldst thou ? 
What new thing mu^^t the Lvcians suffei now?" 

“ King," said the captain, “ here I have with me 
A man-at arms who jo\ ful seems to be , 

Therefore I deem somewhat has come to pass, 
Since for these rnanv davs no face here has 
Made e’en i 'how of gl.idness, or of more 
Than thinking good it w'cre if all vyere o’er, — 

The ^lovv tormenting iiope — the heavy fear. 

Speak thou, good friend • the King is fam to hear 
The tale thou hast to tell " 

"1 hen spake the man *‘ 
“ Good hap to me, indeed, that thus I can 
Make glad the L\ci in folk, and thee, O King ’ 

But nowise have x wrought the happy tiling, 

But some immortal as mesefems 

“ Now 1 

With other two made up my mind to try 
'I he chance of death or glorious life herein, 

In good hope either rest from fear to win 
Or many days of pleasure , so I armed 
In thn my father’s gear, that had been charmed 
Years long agone by spells, well worn I doubt 
To nothing now, if one might clean tell out 
The truth of all , then in Diana’s fane 
Anigh our house I met the other tvv.an. 

And forth we went at dawn, two days ago. 

Not hard it was our rightful road to know, 

For hour by hour of dreadful deaths we heard. 
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And still met fleeing folk, so sore nfeard 
That they must scowl upon us questioning 
And so at last we deemed the dreadful thing, 

^ What death soever he dealt otherwhere 
From time to time, must have his chiefest lair 
Within Minerva’s consecrated lands, 

That stretch from where her mighty temple stands 
Midst Its wild olive-groves, until they meet 
The rugged mountain’s bare un^^ooded feet 
Thither we turned, and at the end of day 
We reached the temple, and with no delay 
Sought out the priests and told them of our rede 

** They answered us thit heavv was their netd, 
That day by day they dreaded death would come 
And take them from the midst of that fair home, 
And shortly, that when midnight was passed o’er, 
Their lives in that house they w'ould risk no more, 
But get them gone ‘All things are done,’ said 
they, 

‘ The sacred maids, who have not seen the dav , 
But in these precincts, count the minutes now 
Until the midnight moon the wav shall show , 

Ten horse-loads of the precious things we have, 
That somewhat of our past lues we may save 
To bring us o’er the sea So sorry cheer. 

Fair sons, of meat or lodging get >e here, 

For all IS bare and blank as some hill-side , 

Nor, if ye love >our lives, will ye abide 
Another minute here for us, indeed. 

One answer more from Pallas do w e need , 

And, that being got at, nothing stays us then 

“ Worn were the faces of these holy men, 

And their eyes wandered even as they spake. 

And scarcely did they move as men awake 
About that pi ice, whose mighty walls of stone 
Seemed waiting for the time when all was gone. 
Except the presence of the Dreadful Maid, 
Careless of who w'as glad and who afraid 

“ Shoitly we answered , we would bide and see 
■WTiat thing within the precinct there might be 
Until the morn, and if we lived till then, 

Further afield would seek this death of men 
They heard us wondering, or with scorn, but gave 
Such cheer to us as yet (hey chanced to have , 

And we, being w'eary, fell asleep withal 
Within a chamber nigh the northern wall 
^Of the gieat temple Such a dream I had, 

As that 1 thought fair folk, in order glad. 

Sang songs throughout a place I knew to be 
A town whereof had tales been told to me 
When I was but a youngling * years agone 
Had I forgot it all, and now alone 
The nameless place had come to me. — O King, 

I dreamed, I say, I heard much people sing 
In happy wise , but even therewithal 


Amidst my dream a great voice did th^ call. 

But in a tongue 1 knew not , and each face 
Was changed to utter horror in that place , 

And yet the song rose higher, until all tune 
Was strangled in it, and to shrill shrieks soon 
It changed, and I sat uptight in my bed, 

Waked in an instant, open-mouthed with dread 
I know not whv — though all about 1 heard 
Shrill screams indeed, as though of folk afeard, 
Mixed with a roar like white flame that doth break 
From out a furnace-mouth the earth did shake 
Beneath m> bed, and when my eyes I turned 
\\ iihout the window, such a light there burned 
As would have made the noon-lide sunshine grey 
There on the floor one of my fellows lay, 
Half-armed and groaning like a wounded man , 
And circling round about the othei ran, 

With foaming lips as one driven mad wuth feai 
“ I hen I, who knew' not what tiling drew anear, 
\nd scarce could think amidst my dread, sat still 
Trembling a little space of tune, until 
To me from out the jaw'S of death was born, 
Without a hope it seemed, a sudden scorn 
Of death and fear , f^r all the worst I knew, 

And many a thing seemed f ilse that had been true, 
And many a thing now seemed of little wortli 
That once had hiade the mean and soidid earth 
All glorious 

“ So with fixed and steady face 
I armed myself, and turned to leave the place, 

And passed from out it into the great hall 
Of the veiy temple, where from w'all to wall 
Ihere rolled a cloud of white and sulphurous 
smoke , 

And there the remnant of thf* temple folk, 

That had not heart enow to flee away. 

Like dying folk upon the pavement lay, 

And some seemed dead indeed High o’er that gear 
Stood golden Pallas, with her burnished spear 
Glittering from out the smoke-cloud in th it light, 
That made strange day and ghastly of the night , 
And her unmoved calm face that knew no smile 
Cast no look down, as though she deemed too vile 
The writhing tortured limbs, the sickening sound 
Of dying groans of those that lav around, 

Or to the pillars clung in agonies 

Past telling of, but now I turned mine eyes, 

Grow'n used to death within a little space, 

Unto the other end of that fair place, 

Where black the wood of polished pillars showed 
Against the dreadful light, that throbbed and 
glowed, 

Changing, and changing back to what it was. 

So, through their rows did I begin to pass, 

And heavier giew the smoke-cloud as I went ; 

But I, upon the face of death intent, 

And w'hat should come thereafter, made no stay 
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Until two fathom of white pavement lay 
Betwixt me and the grass : the lit-up trees 
Sparkled like quick-fire in the light night breeze, 
And turned the sky black, and their stems between 
1 he black depths of the inner wood were seen , 
lake liquid flame a brook leapt out from them, 
And, turning, ran along the forest hem 

’Twixt that and me How shall I tell thereof, 

And hope to ’scape hard word and bitter scoff? 

“Let me say first that, changing horribly 
That noise went on and seemed a part of me, 

E’en as the light , unless by death I won 
Quiet again , earth’s peace seemed long years gone, 
.And all its hopes poor toys of little worth 
Therefore I turned not, nor lell down to earth. 
And still w'lthin my hand I held my sword, 

And saw it all as I see thee, lair lord. 

“And ihi^ I saw a mass, fiom whence there came 
I hat fearful light, as from a heart of flame , 

But black amid its radiance was that mass, 

\nd black and claw-like things therefrom did pass, 
Lengthening and shortening, and grey flocks of hair 
Seemed moving on it with some inward air 
The light bore wiili it , but in front of me 
An upreared changing dark bulk did I see, 

Thai my heart told me was the monster’s head, 

I he seal of all the will that wrought our ci ead , 
And midst theieof two ortDS of red flame shone 
Wh(*n hrst 1 came, and t’ n again were gone, 

1 hen came again, like lights on a dark sea 
As the thing turntd \nd now it sterned to me, 
Moieovti, tliat, despite the dieadful sound 
I hat filk d my very heart and shook tlie ground, 
Mule was the hoiro’ s head, as the great shade 
T hat sometimes, as ir deep sleep we arc laid 
Seems ready to roll over us, and c. usli 
Oui souls to nought amidst the shadowy hush 
Xor might I know how that dread noise was 
wrought 

“ But, when unto the place I first was brought 
Where now 1 stayed, and stared, I knew not well 
If the thing moved , but deemed that I might tell 
Ten fathoms o’er betwixt us, and midway 
'T wixt me and it a temple-priest there lay. 

Face foremost, armed, and in his h.inu a spear , 
And as with fixed eyes 1 stood moveless there. 
Striving to think how 1 should meet the thing, 
Amidst that noise 1 heard his armour ring 
As smitten by some stroke , and then I saw 
Unto that hideous bulk the body draw, 

And yet saw not what drew it , till at last 
Into the huge dcark mass it slowly passed 
Nor did the monster change , unless, methought 
A little Higher thereto I was brought — 
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And still mv eyes were fixetf on it . with hand 
Upon my drawn-back sword I till did stand. 

Mid thoughts of folk who meet dread things alone 
In dreadful lands, and slowly turn to stone. 

So stood I quicker grew my fevered breath, 

I ong, long, the time seemed betwixt life and death, 
\nd I began to waver therewithal, 

And at the last 1 opened lips to call 

Aloud, and made no sound , then fell my brand 

Clanging aJow » from out my feeble hand. 

And rest seemed s .veet again , one step I made 
Aback, to gain a huge pier’s deep hiack shade, 
Then at my fallen sword in vam I stared, 

And could not stoop to it 

* ‘ ' \nd then there blared 

A new sound ^orth, I deemed a trumpet-blast, 

And o’er mine eyes a dull thick veil seemed cast, 
And my knees bent beneath me, and I fell 
A dead heap to the earth, with death and hell 
Once more a pain, and terrible once more, 

J caching me dreadful things of hidden lore, 
Showing strange pictures to my soul forlorn 
That cursed the wretched day when I was born. 

“There lay I, as it seemed, a w'eary tide, 

Nor knew I if I lived ytt, or had died. 

E’en as the other folk, of utter fear, 

\\ hen in mine ears a new voice did I hear, 

Nor knew at first what words it said to me , 

Till my eyes opened, and I seemed to see, 

Grown grey and soft, the marble pillars there, 

And 'twi\t their shafts afar the woodland fair, 

As if through clear green watt r ’ then I heard 
Close by my \ery head a kindly word 
‘ Be of good cheer ' the earth is earth again, 

And thou h idst heart enow to face the bane 
Of Lycia, though the Gods would not that thou 
Shoiildst slay him utterly but rise up now 
If so thou mayst, and help me, for I bleed, 

And of some leech-craft have I present need, 
Though no life-blood it is that flows from me ” 

“Then clearer grew mine eyes, and I could see 
An armed man standing over me, and I 
Rose up therew ith and stood unsteadily. 

And gazed around, and saw that the fell light 
Had vanished utterly fast waned the night 
And a cold wind blew, as the young dawn strove 
With the low^ moon and the faint stars above, 

And all was quiet But that new-come man, 
Standing beside me m the twilight wan, 

Seemed like a god, come down to make again 
Another earth all free from death and pam. 

Tall was he, fair he seemed unto me th(‘a 
Beyond the beauty of the sons of men 
But as our eyes met, and mine, shamed and weak. 
Dropped before his, once more he ‘gan to speak : 
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V * not ashamedf* he said, * but look around, 
And thou shall see thy fear lie on the ground, 

No more divine or dreadful * 

“Then I saw 

A tangled mass of hair, and scale, and claw, 

Lie wallowing on the grey down-trodden ^rass , 
Huge wa^ it certes, but nought like the mass 
Of horror mid the light my feai* still told 
My shuddering heart of, nor could I behold 
Clearly the monster's shape m that dim light , 

Yet gladly did I turn me from the sight 
Unto my fellow, and I said 

“ * Hast thou 

Some other shape unto mine eyes to show? 

And is this part of the grim mwikery 
Whereto the Gods have driven me forth to die ? 

Or art thou such a dream as meets the dead 
When first the> aie^’ 

“ ‘ I am a man,’ he said, 

‘ E'en as thou art , thou livest, if I live , 

And some god unto me such strength did give, 
That this my father’s father s sword hath wrought 
Delr'»*rance for the Lycians, and made nought 
This divine dread — but let us come again 
When day is grown , and I have eased the pain 
Of burning thirst that chokes me, and thine hands 
Have swathed my hurts here with fair lintn bands. 
For somewhat faint I grow ' 

‘ ‘ So then we passed 
Betwixt the pillars till w'e reached at last 
The chamber where I erst had slept, and them 
We drank, and then his hurts with water fair 
I bathed, and swathed them , and by then the day 
Showed how ray fellows on the pavement lay 
Dead, yet without a wound it seemed , and when 
Into the pillared hall we came again, 

From one unto the other did we go 
That lay about the place, and even so 
It was with them , then the new'-comer sighed 
And said ‘ Belike it was of fear they died, 

Yet wish thf*m not alive again, for they 
Had found death fearful on another day *, 

But gladly had 1 never seen this sight. 

For I shall think thereof at w'hiles by night, 

And wonder if all lile is worth such woe— 

Rut now unto the quarry let us go.’ 

“ So forth we went, but when we came whereas 
The beast lay, slantwise o’er the wind-swept grass 
Shone the low sun on what was left of him, 

For all about the trodden earth did swim 
In horrible corruption of black blood, 

And in the midst thereof his carcase stood, 

E’en like a keel beat down and cast away 
At dead ebb high up in a sandy bay. 

But when I gathered heart close up to go 
And touch that master of all horror, lo. 


^ How had he changed ! for nothing now^as there 
But skm, beset with scale and dreadful hair 
Drawn tight about the bones flesh, muscle 
strong, 

And all that helped the life of that great wrong, 
Had ebbed away with life , his head, deep cleft 
By the fair hero’s sword-edge, yet had left 
Three teeth like ‘•pears within it , on the ground 
The rest had fallen, and now lay around 
Half hidden in the marsh his blood had made , 
Hollow his sides did sound when, still afraid 
Of what he had been, with my clenched hand 
I smote him. So a minute did we stand 
Wondering, until my fellow said to me 

“ * In the past night didst thou do valiantly, 

So smite the head from off him, and then go 
This finished work unto the King to show. 

And tell him by that token that 1 come, 

Who heretofore have had no quiet home 
Either in Corinth or the Argive land 
Here till to-morrow bide I , to withstand 
What new thing vet may come , for strange to me 
Are all these things, nor know I if I be 
\\ aking or sleeping yet, although methinks 
My soul some foretaste of a gre.it bliss drinks 
So get thee to the work, and then go forth , 

These coming days m sooth will show the worth 
Of what my hand hath wrought ’ ’ 

“ Weary he seemed 
And spake, indeed, well-mgh as one who dreamed , 
But yet his word I durst not disobey , 

With no great pain I smote the head away 
From off the trunk, and humbly bade farewell 
Unto my godlike saviour from deep hell , 

I gat my horse, and to the saddle bound 
The monster’s head, whose long mane swept the 
ground, 

Whose weight e’en now was no light pack-horse 
load. 

And so with merry heart went on my road, 

And made on toward the city, where I thought 
A little after nightfall to be brought , 

But so It was, that ere I had gore through 
The wasted couqtry and now well-mgh drew 
Unto the lands where people yet did dwell. 

So dull a humour on my spirit fell, 

That at the last I might not go nor stand , 

So, holding still the reins m my right hand, 

I laid me down upon the sunburnt grass 
Of the road-side, and just high noon it was. 

“ But moonnse was it ih'hen 1 woke again ; 

My hoise graced close beside with dangling rem ; 
But when 1 called him, and he turned to me, 

No burden on his back I now might see, 

And wondered , for right firmly had I bound 
The thing unto him , then I searched around 
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Lest be perchance had rolled, and in such wise 
Had rid him of that weight ; and as mine eyes 
Grew used to the grey moonlight, I could trace 
A line of greyish ashes, as fiorn place 
To greener place, the wandering beast had fed , 

But nothing more I saw of that grim head. 

Then much I wondered, and my fear waxed great, 
And I ’gan doubt if there 1 should not wait 
The coming of that glonous mighty one, 

Who for the world so great a deed had done 
But at the last I thought it good to go 
Unto the town e’en as he bade me do, 

Because his words constrained me Nought befell 
Upon the road whereof is need to tell, 

Aind so mv tale is done , and though it be 
1 hat I no token have to show to thee. 

Yet doubt not, King Jobates, that no more 
“The Gods will vex iht. land as heretofore 
With this fell torment Furthermore, it he 
Who wrought thn deed is no divinity 
He will be here soon , so must thou devise, 

O Lycian King, in wlritso greatest wise 
Thou wilt reward him — but for me, I pray 
That thou wilt give me to him from to-day, 

That serving him, and in his company. 

Not wholly base 1 too Ix'comf fo be." 

1 he King and captain foi a little while 
Gazed each at each , an iigiv covert smib 
Lurked lound the captain’s mouth, but the King 
stared 

Blankly upon him, e’en as though he heard 
A doom go forth agninst him , and again 
The man w ho brought the news stared at the twain 
With knitted brow'S, as greatly marvelling 
\\ hy they spake nought, until at last the King 
Turned eyes upon him, and the captain spake 

Ccrtes, O King, brightly the day doth break 
If this man sayeth sooth , nor know I one 
To do this deed except Bellerophon ; 

And so much certes hast thou honoured him 
That nothing now thy gloiy can wax dim 
Because of his , and though indeed the earth 
Hold nought within it of such wondrous worth 
As that which thou wilt give him in reward, 

Not overmuch it is for such a sword. 

And such a heart, the people's very friend ’’ 

So spake he, and before his speech had end 
His wonted face at last the King had got. 

And spake unto the man 

“ We doubt thee not , 
Thy tale seems true, nor dost thou glorify 
Thyself herein— certes thou wouldst ab)e 
A heavy fate if thou shouldst lie herein — 

So here shall thou abide till sight we win 
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Qjfhtm wh ^ wrought this tfoed ; then sha5t thou have 
A good reward, as one both t.ue and brave 
As for a son of man , for he, meseems. 

Who made an end of our so fearful dreams 
Is scarcely man, though* friend to me a man — 

But now this tale of thine, that well began 
And went on clearly, clearly has not toM 
The very shape of what thou didst behold." 

“ No," sai ’ he man, “ when I stood therebe^.de 
MethOught Its likeness ever would abide 
Within my mind ’ but now, w'hat shall I say — 
Hast thou not heard, O King, before to-day. 

That it was three-formed? So men said to me, 

Before its very bddy I did see 

lhat, lion-like, the beast’s shape was before, 

And that its goat-like hairy middle bore 
A dragon’s scaly folds across the-W'aste 
Itself had made. But I, who oft liave faced 
The yellow beast, and driven goats aheld. 

And shaken the black viper from my shield. 

Can liken it to these things in no whit. 

Nay, as I try e'en now to think of it, 

Meseems that when I woke in the past night. 

E’en like a dream dissolved by morning light, 

Its memory had gone from me , though, indeed, 
Nought I forgot of all my dreadful need , 
Content thee. King, with what I erst have told , 
For w'hen I try his image to behold 
Faint grows my heart again, mine eyes wax dim. 
Nor can I set forth what I deemed of him 
When he lay dead. — Hearken, — what thing draws 
nigh?" 

For from outside there rang a joyous cry. 

That grew still coming nearer, till they heard 
From out the midst thereof a well-known word. 
The name Bellerophon then from jjis bed 
The King arose, and clad himself, and said : 

“Go, captain, set the King Bellerophon 
Without delay upon the royal throne, 

And tell him that I come to make my prayer, 

That, since for a long time I have sat there, 

And know no other trade than this of King, 

He of his bounty yet will add a thing 
To all that he hath given, and let me reign 
Along with him. Send here my chamberlain. 
That I may clothe me in right fitting guise 
To do him honour m all goodly wise." 

So spake his lips, but his eyes seemed to say : 

“ Long IS It to the ending of the day. 

And many a thing may hap ere eventide ; 

And well is he who longest may abide." 

So from the presence did the captain pass, 
When now the autumn mom m glory was, 
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And when be reached the palace court, he found 
The eager people flocking all aroiuid 
The door of the great hall, and diversely 
Men showed their joyance at that victory. 

But in the hall there stood Bcllerophon 
Anigh the dais, and the young sun shone 
On his bright arms, and round from man to man 
In eager n6tes the hurried question ran, 

And, smiling still, he answered each , but yet 
Small share that circle of his tale did get, 

Because distraught he was, and seemed to be 
As he who looks the face of one to see 
Who long delays , but when the captain's staff 
Cleft through the people’s eager word and laugh, 
And, after that, his fellow of the night 
Bcllerophon beheld, his face grew bright 
As one who sees the end. Withal he said 
As they drew nigh 

^ " Has the King seen the head, 

Knows he what it betokens ? For, behold I 
Before the sun of that day grew acold 
Whereon thou left’st me, all that heap was gone 
Thou sawest there, both hair and flesh and bone , 
So when this dawn I mounted my good steed, 

I looked to thee to show forth that my deed, 

Lest all should seem a feigned tale or a dream ’* 

“ Master,” the other said, ‘‘thou well maystdeem, 
That what thy will loosed, my will might not hold , 
E’en as thy tale, so must my tale be told, 

And nought is left to show of that dread thing.” 

E’en as he spake did folk cry on the King, 

And now to right and left fell back the crowd, 

And down the lane of folk gold raiment glowed, 
And blare of silver trumpets smote the roof. 

Then said the captain 

“ Certes, no more proof 

The King will ask, to show that thou hast done 
The glorious deed that w'as for thee alone , 

Be glad, thy day is come, and all is well 

But on his sword the hero's left hand fell. 

And he looked down and muttered neath his 
breath, 

“ Trust slayeth many a man, the wise man saith , 
Yet must I trust perforce.” He stood and heard 
The joyful people’s many- voiced word 
Change into a glad shout , the feet of those 
Who drew anear came closer and more close. 

Till their sound ceased, and silence filled the hall 
And then a soft voice on his ears did fall, 

That seemed the echo to his yearning thought 

" Look up, look up ’ the change of da vs hatli 
brought 

Sweet end to our desires, and made thee mine » ’’ 


He raised his eyes, and saw gold raimepiifshine 
Before him in the low sun ; but a face 
Above it made the murmuring crowded place 
Silent and lone , for there she stood, indeed. 

His troublous scarce-kept life’s last crown and 
meed , 

Her sweet lips trembled, her dear eyes 'gan swim 
In tears that fell not, as she reached to him 
One hand in greeting, while a little raised 
And restless was the other, as she gazed 
Into his eyes, and lowly was her mien , 

But yet a little forward did she lean, 

As though she looked for sudden close embrace, 
Yet feared it ’neath the strange eyes of that place 

But though hib heart was melted utterly 
Within him, he but drew a little nigh, 

And took her hand, and said 

“What hour is this 

That bnngs so fair a thing to crown my bliss ? 
What land far off from that which first I knew ? 
How shall 1 know that such a thing is true. 

Unless some pain yet fall on thee and me? 

Rather this hour is called eternity, 

This land the land of heaven, and we have died 
That thus at last we might go side by side 
Forever, m the flower-strewn happy place,” 

Then closer to her drew his bright flushed face , 
Well-nigh their lips met, when Jobates cried 
“Good hap, Corinthian ’ for thou hast not died , 
The pale land holds no joy like thou shalt have 
If yet awhile the gods thv dear life save , 

Yet mayst thou fear, indeed, for such thou art, 
That yet the gods will have thee play thy pan 
In heaven and not on earth — But come on now. 
And see if this my throne be all too low 
For thy great heart , sit here with me to-day, 

And in the shrines of the Immortals pray, 

With many offering«>, lest thtv envy thee, 

And on the morrow wed Pliilonoe, 

And live thy life thereafter ” 

So he spake. 

Smiling, and yet a troubled look did break 
Across the would-be frankness of his smile 
But still the hero stood a little while 
And watched Philonoe, as she turned and went 
Adown the hall, and then a sigh he sent 
From out his heart, and turned unto the King 
As one who had no thought that anything 
Of guile clung round him, and said 

“ Deem thou not, 

O King, that ruin from me thou hast got, 

Although I take from thee my due reward , 

For still for thee my hand shall hold the sword, 
Nor will I claim more than thou givest me, 

And great is that, though a King’s som I be.” 
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So on the throne was set Belleroplion» 

And on his head was laid the royal crown 
Instead of helm , and just as safe he felt 
As though mid half-fed savage lieasts he dwelt. 

Yet when he went out through the crowded street, 
Shouting because of him, when blossoms sweet 
Faint with the autumn fell upon his head, 

When his feet touched the silken carpet spread 
Over the temple-steps , when the priests' hymn 
Rang round him in the inner ♦-“mple dim, 

He smiled for pleasure once or tw ice, and said * 

“ So many danger yet I am not dead 
So many tears, yet sweet is longing grown, 

Because to-morrow morn I gam my own ’ 

So much dc3irc , and but a night there is 
Betwixt me and the perlecting of bliss • " 


So fell the noisy day to feastful night, 

For sleep was slow to liush the new delight 
Of the freed folk , and in the royal house 
Loud did the revellers grow, and clamoious, 

And yet that too must have an end at ir.^t, 

And to their s]c« ping-places all folk pas'jod 
Not long before ihRi shepherds’ sleep grew thin 

But listening to the clianging of the din, 
Philonoe lay long upon her bed, 

Nor would sweet sleep come do.v n to ble' s ker head, 
No, not when all was stid again , for she, 
Oppressed with her new luund felicity, 

Had fallen to thoughts of life and death and change, 
And througli strange lands her weaned heart did 
range. 

And knew no peace tlieiefore list she rose 
When all was utter shIIhl-ss, ind stood close 
Unto the window Such a night it was 
That a thin wind swt pt o’er th» garden-grass 
And loosened the sick lewes ipon the trees , 
Promise of rain there was within the bree/e, 

Yet was the sky not wholly overcast, 

Bui o’er the moon yet high the grey drift passed. 
And with a watery gleam at whiles she shone, 

And cast strange w\averiiig shadows down upon 
The trembling beds of autumn blossoms tall, 

And made the dusk of the wdiite garden wall 
Gleam like another land against the skv 

She turned ht i from the window presently. 

And went unto her dainty bed once moie , 

But as she touched Us silk a change came o’er 
Her anxious heart, and listening there she stood, 
Counting the eager throbbing of her blood , 

But nought she heard except the night’s dim noise , 
Then did she whisper (and her faint, soft voice 
Seemed hoarse and loud to her) — “ Yet will I go 
To Pallas’ shrine, for fain I am to know 


If all things even yet may go aright. 

For my heart fails me " 

To the blind dusk night 
She showed her loveliness awhile half-veiled, 

After her words, as though her purpose failed , 
Then softly did she turn and take to her 
A dusky cloak, and hid her beauty rare 
In Its dark folds, and turned unto the door ; 

But ere she passed its marble thre-bold o’er 
Stayed pondeiiiig r id thus said 

“ \las, alas ’ 

To-morrow must I say that all this was 

And is not— this sweet longing’ — w'hat say men— 

It cometh once and cometh not again. 

This first love foi another’ holds the earth 
Within Its c’rcle aught that is of worth 
When'it IS dead ? — and this is part of it, 

This measureless sweet longing that doth flit, 
Never to come again, when all is won 
And IS our first desire so soon foredone. 

Like to the rose-bud, that through dav and night 
In early summer strives to meet the light. 

And in some noon-tide of the June, bursts sheath. 
And ere the eve is past away in death ? 

Belike love dies then like the rest of life’ 

— Or fal^s asleep until it mix with strife 
And fear and grief’ — and then we call it pain, 

And curse it for its labour lost in vain 

“Sweet pain • be kind to me and leave me not ♦ 
Leave me not cold, with all my grief forgot. 

And all the joy consumed I thought should fill 

My changing troubled days of life, until 

Death turned all measuring of the- days to nought ’ 

“And tiiou, O death, when thou my life hast 
cauj^rit 

Within thy net, what wilt thou with my love, 

That now I deem no lapse of time can move^ 

O death, mav be that though I seem to pass 
And come to nought, with all that once I w^as, 

Yet love shall live which once was part of me, 

And hold me m his heart de‘:pite of thee. 

And call me p.ait of him, when I am dead 
As the world talks of dying ” 

So -^he said, 

But scarcely heard her voice, and through the door 
Of her own chamber passed , light on the floor 
Her white feet fell, her soft clothes rustled nought, 
As slowly, wraoped in many a charging thought, 
Unto the Maiden’s shrine she took her way 
That midmobt of the palace precincts lav , 

But in a chambei that was hard thereby, 

Although she knew it not, that night did lie 
Her love that was, her lord that was to be 

Through the dark pillared precinct, silently 
She went now, pausing every now and then 
To listen, but heaid little sound of men , 
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Though far off m the hill-side homesteads crowed 
The waking fowl, or restless milch-kine lowed 
the fair pastures that her love had saved , 

And from the haven, as the shipraen heaved 
Their sail aloft, a mingled strange voice came 

So as she went, across her flitted shame 
Of her own loneliness, and eager love 
That shut the world out so, and she 'gan move 
With quicker steps unto the temple-stead, 

Scarce knowing what her soft feet thither led 

Within an open space the temple was. 

And dark-stemmed olives rose up from the grass 
About It, but a marble path passed o’er 
The space betwixt the cloister and its door 
Of some ten yards , there on its brink she stayed, 
*And from the cloister watched the black trees 
sw'ayed 

In the night breeze E’en as a bather might 
Shrink from the water, from the naked night 
She shrank a little — the wind wailed within 
The cloister walls, the clouds were gotten thin 
About the moon, and the night ’gan to wane — 
Then, even as she raised her skirts again. 

And put her foot forth, did she hear arms clash, 
And fear and shame her heart did so abash, 

She shrank behind a pillar , then the sound 
Of footsteps smote upon the hardened ground, 
And 'gainst the white steps of the shrine sne saw 
From out the trees a tall dark figure draw 
Unto the holy place the moon withal 
Ran from a cloud now, and her light did fall 
Upon a bright steel helm she trembled then. 

But her first thought was not of sons of men , 

Of the armed goddess, rather, did she think, 

And closer m her hiding-place did shrink 

Then though the moon grew dull again, yet she 
Ten shapes of armed men at the last could see 
Steal up the steps and vanish from the night, 

And a sharp pang shot through her , but affright 
She felt not now of gods she murmured low , 
“What do these men-at-arms in such guise now 
Amidst the feast ^ God help me, w^e are caught 
Within a brazen net ' ” 

And with that thought 
No more delay she made, but girt her gown 
Unto her, and with swift feet went adown 
The marble steps, and so from tree to tree, 
Through all the darkest sfiadow, silently 
Gained the dark side of the brass temple door , 
And through its chink she saw the marble floor 
Just feebly lit by some small spark of light 
She saw not, and the gleam of armou’- white, 

And knew that she unto the men was close. 


E’en as some sound that loud and loud^!ig;rows 
Within our dreams and yet is nought at all 
She heard her heart, as clinging to the wall 
She strove to listen vainly . but at last 
All feebleness from out her did she cast 
With thought of love — and death that drew 
anear — 

And therewithal a low voice did she hear, 

She thought she knew. 

“ Milo the Colchian?*’ 

It said as asking, and another man 
Said * ‘ Here ” in a hoarse voice and low , once 
more 

The fiist voice said “ The Clearer of the Shore, 
Known by no other name the people say, 

Art thou here too?” a new voice muttered “Yea.” 
And then again the fii st 

“My tale told o’er 

And none found wanting — since ye know wherefore 
\\ e here are met, few words are best to-night 
Witfhm the ivory chamber, called the White, 

Lies the ill monster’s bane, asleep belike, 

Oi, at the worst without a sword to strike. 

Or shield to ward withal , his wont it is 
To have few by him , on this night of bliss 
Those few of night-cropped herbs enow have 
drunk, 

And deep in slumber like short death are sunk 
So light our w ork is , yet let those who lack 
Heart thereunto e’en at this hour go back , 
Though— let these take good heed that whatsoe’er 
We nsk hereafter they in likewuse share, 

Except the risk of dying by his sword ” 

He ceased awhile, and a low muttered word 
Seemed to say, “We are ready ’ then he said 

“ When he is slam, then shall ye beai his bed 
Into this shnne, and burn what burned may be 
In little space , but into the deep sea 
1 hou Clearer of the Shore, with thy two men 
Shalt bear him forth — P'dlows, what say we then, 
When on the morn the city wakes to find 
Its saviour gone? This —‘Men are fools and 
blind 

And the Gods all-wise ; this man bom on earth 
By some strange chance, yet was of too great 
worth 

To live, and go as common men m^y go , 

Therefore the Gods, who set him work to do, 

When that was done, had no more w i\ to see 
His head grow white , or with man’s frailty 
Bufn out his heart , they might not hear him curse 
His latter days, as unto worse and worse 
He fell at last , therefore they took him hence 
To make him sharer in omnifiotence, 

Anjl crown him with their immortality, 
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Nor may ye hope his body more to see. 

These ashes of the web wherein last lay 
His godlike limbs that took your fear away 
(Limbs now a very god’s), this fire-stained gold 
That, unharmed, very god might nowise hold 
Are left for certain signs — so shall ye rear 
A temple to him nigh the gate , and bear 
Gifts of good things unto the one who wrought 
Deliverance for you, when ve e’en were brought 
Unto the very gate of death and hell ’ 

“ Pellow's, spread vaguely this tale that I tell • 
But thou, O Chrenies, when the work is done, 

Get straight un.o the forest all alone, 

And with some slaughtered beast come back again 
Eire noon, as though of hearers thou wert fain , 
I'olk know thee for a wanderer through the wood, 
So make thy tale up as thou deemest good 
Of voices heard by thee at dead of night , 

So shall our words li/e and all things be right 
“Come, then, the niglit is changing, good it 
were 

That dawn’s fiist glimmer did not find us here ’ ” 

So spake he, and then opened wide the door, 
And all seemed lonely there as heretofore , 

So one bv one adown the steps they stole, 

Setting their anxious faces to the goal 
Of the White Chambei 

But Philonoe 

Fair-footed, tender-limbed, and where was she? 
Her sick heart did but i ote the name and place 
'Ihey spoke of, ere she moved her woe- worn face 
Erom the cold brass, and staved to hear no more. 
But stole away as silent as before. 

Keeping love back till all were lost or won , 

Nor knew' she w'hat she set her feet upon 
Till, jianting, through his chamber-door she 
passed , 

There through the dusk a quick glance round she 
cast 

And saw his men asleep, nor knew if they 
Were dead, or if in sleep indeed they lay , 

Then with such haste as a spent man, borne down 
A swift stream, catches at some bare bough brown, 
From off the wall she took sword, shield, and spear, 
Hauoerk and helm, and drew his bed anear. 

And stayed not now, nor thought, but on his breast. 
Laid bare before her, a light hand "he pressed, 
And as he started upright m the bed 
Beneath her touch, bowed down to him and said 

“ Speak not, but listen to Philonoe, 

Thy love, and save thy life for thee and me ] 

Thy foes are on thee ' make no more delay 
As thou art w'lse ’ — needs must I go away , 

I do my part — one minute more shall show. 

If love in death or life we are to know,” 


His hp9 yet trembled, yet his heart dwl ache 
With longing, ere he lelt be was awake 
And knew that she was gibne, and knew not where : 
So driving back desire he armed himrthere 
Over his nakedness, and hastily 
Caught up his weapons, and turned round to see 
What help was nigh and when he saw his men 
Lie on the floor as dead, well deemed be then 
His hour was come , and yet he felt as though 
He scarce might tell if it were hard to go, 

So short all life seemed that must end at last : 

But therew ith nowise hope from him he cast. 

But on the golden bed he took his stand, 

And poised the well-steeled spear in his right hand. 
And waited listening. 

Mid the fallen leaves’ sound. 
Driven by the autumn wind along the ground, 
Footfalls of stealthy men he seemed to hear , 

Yet nowise might that minute teach him fear, 

Who life-long had not learned to speak the name , 
Calm to his lips his steady breath still came, 
Well-nigh he smiled , wide open were his eyes, 

As though they looked to see life’s mystenes 
Unfolded soon before them , as he gazed 
Through the dusk room, he heard the light latch 
raised 

And saw the door move' 

Even therewithal 

A gleam of bright light from the sky did fall, 

As from a fleecy cloud the white moon ran, 

And smiling, stern, unlike the face of man, 

His helmed head high o’er the black-shadowed floor 
Showed strange and dreadful, as the ivory door 
bwung back on well-oiled hinges silently. 

Suence a little space yet, — then a cry 
Burst from his lips, and through the chamber rang 
A shriek of fear therewith, and a great clang 
Of falling arms, and the bright glittering brand 
Instead of the long spear was m his hand. 

But foi his foes, across the threshold lay 
Their leader slam, and those his fellows, they 
Hung wavering by the door, and feared the night, 
And feared the godlike man, who in his might 
Seemed changed indeed according to the tale 
They were to tell but as w ith faces pale 
And huddled spears they hung there, in their doubt 
If he were God or man, a mighty shout 
Came from his lips again, and there was cast 
Across the windy night a huge horn's blast. 

Hoarse, loud, and long-endunng , and thc^ fled 
This way and that, pursued by nought but dread. 

But strange tales of that night of fear they told 
In after days Some said they did behold, 

As through the mighty outer door they ran, 

A woman greater than a child Of man, 
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All armed and helmed some told of a bright flame 
Glowing about the hero, when they came 
Unto the door, and said that his one word 
Had slam their leader swifter than a sword 

But for Bellerophon, awhile he stood 
Nigh to the door until his wrathful mood 
Changed into scorn , ard then the moonlight wan 
With kindled light he helped, and then the man 
His spear had reached in strong arms he upraised , 
But when he saw the eyes that on him gazed 
With dead stare, then he knew the captain’s face 

Fool, "said he, “fear hath broughtthee to thisease, 
Long hadst thou lived for me — but is this all ^ 

Will not the voice of bthenoboea call 

O'er the green weaves to ghosts of lovers dead. 

Ere yet the bridal wreath is on my head^” 

E’en as he spake he heard the horn once more. 
And then a sound as if on a low shore 
The sea were breaking, then a swelling shout 
That louder grew', till his own name leapt out 
From midst of it, and then he smiled and cried 

“ Proetus, thy casket held a goodly bride, 

A noble realm for ire ’ O lo\e, I come , 

Surely thine heart has won me a fair home, 

Instead of that straight house I should ha\e had 
If these eyes had not made thy dear heart gl.id ’ 

Therewith he sheathed his sword, and, stepping 
o'er 

His cumbered threshold, made for the great door. 
Whither the wakened house now thronging ran 
Men armed and unarmed, child and ancient man , 
For death it was to wind that mighty horn, 

But when in dangerous battle it was borne 
By the King's hand Now nigher as he drew 
Unto the door he ’gan to see therethrough 
The points of steel tossing amid the light 
Of torches, and the wind of waning night 
Bore sound of many men on it , but dim 
The pillared hall was yet. Then close to him 
A slim close-mantled w'oman came and said 

' ‘ Go forth and speak — we tw'ain are not yet dead 
I think we shall not die at all, dear heart , 

Farewell ' ” 

His soul and body seemed to part, 

As swiftly, shadow-like, she passed him by, 

And toward her chamber went unwittingly 
He gamed the great door's platform, and looked 
down 

Upon the tumult of the gathering town. 

While at his back a dark mass clustered now , 

With helmet on the head, and spear and bow , 

So, garhenng earthly thoughts, he stood and cried 


“ What will ye, good men, that ye make tide 
More noisy than the day ? What will ye do ? 
Speak out, that we may rest, some one of you ' ” 

Then stood a man forth, clad in armour bright. 
And cried aloud “ O, well betide the night 
'1 hat hides thee not from us, Bellerophon ' 

Surely we deemed some horror had been done, 
And deemed the Gods had ta’en thee from our 
hands; 

Because the horn, the terror of far lands, 

The gift of Neptune, did we seem to hear ” 

Then said the hero “Ah, then all the fear 
The beast divine brought with it is not gone ’ 
Masters, ye dreamed belike — nor dreamed alone 
Strange dreams , for I dreamed too, — that all- 
armed men 

Beset my door to take my life , and when 
I went therefrom e’en now , why yet I dreamed 
E’en as I went upright — because meseeined 
Over my threshold lay a ni in new' slain 
Be merrv, O my masters , go again 
Unto vour well-hung beds , to-moirow comes, 
Whereon ye praise the tjods lor your saved homes 
With great rejoicings, and raise hands for me 
And my beloved midst your fcstuit) ” 

He ceased, and a great shout the twilight rent, 
And one by one unto tht n homes they went. 

Then turned the Prince unto the palace band 
And saw a certain one on his right hand, 

Making as he would speak, and knew him straight 
To be the man who had the heart to wait 
The beast now slam Smiling on him, he said 
“ What, hast thou dreamed the monster was not 
dead ? 

Good is It that the gram is gathered in, 

Else should men dream that they the crop did win 
Last week, and let it stand afielci to rot ' ” 

“ Nay,’'s.ud the man, “ Omastei, I dreamed not , 
But from yon flanking tower, waking, I saw 
A shadowy figure toward the great horn draw. 

And blow a blast thereon, then vanish quite. 

Not like a mortal thing, into the night ” 

Then spake a grey old man “ Yea, think thereon 
As of a portent, O Bellerophon, 

Of wondrous things to come, that thou shall see. 
As showing forth how great thy days shall be , 

For doubt not this was Pallas, who would show 
How great a gift she gives the city now ” 

Again from these there rang a joyous shout , 

But the Prince hung his head, as if in doubt 
Of the new time with hidden lies begun. 

At 1 1 *-! lie said : 
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“ Go, friends, ere yet the sun 
Has slain the stars outright , what things soe'« - 
May hap, the Gods will have of me good care, 

This night at least • " 

So through the house they went 
Each to his place, when nigh the night was spent 
But when to his own door Bellerophon 
Was come, the captaii/s body was clean gone. 

And the drugged men wer^" w'nking Then he 
thought, 

“ Was It a dream, indeed, that these tilings brought 
Befoie mine eye^- ^ Xay, mv lips tremb^ yet 
With that sweet toucn My breast may more forget 
This hauberk’s weight, than that sweet clinging 
hand 

I dreamed not, and this haunted Lvcian land 
Holds U)i me goua and evil infinite 
So be It, and tlu rc w leturmng light 
Shall bring new rtdi* 10 guard mv troubled way'; 
May llic Gods give lieginning ol good daysl ' 

Then on th( bed he s it to think of hei, 

But eie the end of the guv time was there 
His head had fallen aside , sleeping he lay, 

And let the bright sun bung about the day 


He woke at last, and fiesh ind joyous fea, 

As forth he went , no s\ 'ui within his belt 
He set that morn , he btm no biting spear , 

But dad he w in gt>ld and royal gear. 

Such a'- a King mignt beai in Saturn’s reign , 
And in siicli wise the gieat hall did he g«un, 

And on tlu ivory throne he s it him down 
And felt the goldt n circu of the crovMi, 

But light as yet, upon his unused ^'ead 
Then to hu presence wtie suange people led , 
Hunters fioin far-off corneis ol tlie realm, 
Shipmen with hands well h irdened bv the helm, 
Merchants who m strange longues must bid him 
thrive, 

And dainty cherished things unto him give 
And still he wearied, and their woids foigot. 

And wondered why the othei King came not. 

But yet, before the ending of the 'oom, 

The casket that his own hamls once had borne. 
Was bi ought unto him by a man, who spake 
In this w'lse 

" King Jobates bids thee take, 

O King Bellerophon, what lies heiein, 

And saith that since thine office doth begin 
This day, right good it were to judge of this— 

If the man did so utterly amiss 

lo strive to keep his oath. He bids thee say 

Withal if thou wilt have what yesterday 


He gave unto thine hands — md, taking it. 

Forget wild dreams tha' d’er the year did flit.** 

Then King Bellerophon looked down, and drew 
A letter from that casket that he knew. 

And opened it and read , and in «uch wise 
It gave the ke> to half-deemed mysteries 

Propfu^ to Jobates, King of men. 

Sends goodly grcinng. — Dost thou miTid thee *when 
I saved thee from the lions ^ then / had 
Ont gift ffoni thee which has not made me glad, 
Thv daughter, though a goddess, all men said. 
Had scafci. been fairer at my board and bed — 

A not he? thing thou gav st me then, — an oath 
To do niy I idding once, if lieve or loath 
It were to thee ow bring all to an end. 

And slay the man zvho bears ihi i- -once my friend, 
4nd still too close u?ito my memory. 

That on my skirts his t? eachtrous blood should he* 
Take hctd, though, that I say, myself, at whiles, 

“ The Gods are full f lies and luring smilts. 

And inoio no faith ” And this Belleropohn 
May be a god , bi mg even such an one 
As set truth kind beyond the wont of men, 

Just and far’seung, brave in those times when 
Men's hearts groio sick with fear Lo, such is he. 
And yet a monster f He shall dwell with thee 
Life-long, pc? than i.e , and once or twice Desire 
Shall burn up all these things, as with a fre , 

Ind he shall treed his kindness underfoot. 

And tur ?i a liar e'en from his heart's root, 

And tui~n a %or etched fool 1 ta, what say / f 
I urn a woe trembling coward, loth to die. 

Rather than be all thi\ So take him, then. 

While }tt thou deem' St him frst of mortal men. 
And in forefront of battle let him fall , 

Or, lonely, on seme fireman's ^pear-swept wall. 

If it may be , — that he may leave behind 
A saiour, sivttf in some men's mouths, nor find 
That he has fallen to hell while yet he lives 

Such counsel to thee, friend, King Proefus gives— 
A hapless man Hut happy maysf thou dwell, 

As thou shalt keep thy faith J ive hale and well t 

Not clear he saw' ih^se lattei words of it, 

For many a memory through bis htcirt did flit, 
Blinding his eyes belike at last his head 
He raised, and to the messenger he said : , 

“Say to Jobates that I deem the man 
Did even with his oath as such men can, 

Who feai thi Gods so much they may not tell 
What gifts men give them. Say that all is well, 

1 hat I will take the gift he gave to me, 

And long right sore that Worid's Desire to see.** 
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So the man went, and left Bellerophon 
Pensive, and pondering on the days long gone 
That brought him unto this his happy love 
The heart within him did to pity move , 

He thought, “ Alas ! and can it ever be 
That one can say, ‘ 1 hou art enough for me— 

And I, and I — wilt thou not suffer it, 

That I, at least, before thy feet may sit 
Until perchance I grow enough for thee? " 

Alas, alas ! and can it ever oe 

That thus a heart shall plead and plead, m vain? " 

So did he murmur , but withal a strain 
Of merry music made him lift his head 
Slaying all thought of suffering folk or dead , 

And even as a man new made a god, 

When first he sets his foot upon the sod 
Of Paradise, and like a living flame 
Joy wraps him round, he felt, as now she canic, 
Clear won at last, the thing of all the earth 
'I’hat made his fleeting life a little worth 

My hearts faints now, my lips that tell the tale 
Falter to think that such a life should fail , 

That use, and long days dropping one by one, 

As the wan water frets away the stone, 

Should change desires of men, and what they bring. 
E’en while their hearts with sickening longing cling 
Unto the thought that they are still the same, 
When all they were is grown an empty name 

O Death-in-life, O sure pursuer, Change, 

Be kind, be kind, and touch me not, till strange, 
Changed too, thy face shows, when thy fellow Death 
Delays no more to freeze ray faltering breath ’ 


The dull day long had faded into night 
Ere all was done , taper and red fire-light 
Cast on the wall’s fair painted images 
Shadows confused of some , amidst of these. 
The old men on the dais , down below 
Amid the youths was stir and murmur now , 
Some said they fain had known a little more 
Of that Bellerophon ere all was o’er , 

Some said, that if the man lived, sure it was 
That happiness of his would soon o’erpass, 
Because he kept back something of the stake 
Some said the story back their thoughts did take 
To Argos, and the deeds there, and the end 
Whereto the feet of Sthenoboea did wend 
So surely from the first, not without praise 
Of some, they said some wondered of the days 
That Proetus had, and if the godlike man 
And he, who dung to joy as cowards can, 

E'er met again, and what things they forgat 
And what remembered, if it came to that. 


But one youth who had sat alone and sad, , 
While others fnends and loves beside them had. 
Rose up amid their talk, and slowly turned 
To where the many lights that thereby burned 
Scarce reached, and in that dimness walked awhile ; 
And when he came back, with a quivering smile 
On his sad face, gazed at the elders there, 

As though he deemed his place among them were, 
Who had nigh done with lire , and one or two 
Among the youths looked up, as if they knew 
The pain that ailed him 

Many- peopled earth • 

In foolish anger and m foolish mirth. 

In causeless wars that never had an aim, 

In worshipping the kings that bring thee shame, 

In spreading lies that hide wrath in their breast, 

In breaking up the short-lived davs of rest, — 

— In all thy folk care nought for, how they cling 
Each unto each, fostering the foolish thing, 

Nought worth, grown out of nought, that lightly lies 
’Twixt throat and lips, and yet works miseries • 
While in this love that touches every one. 

Still wilt thou let each man abide alone, 

Unholpen, with his pain unnameable ' 

Is It, perchance, lest men should come to tell 
Each unto other w-hat a pain it is, 

How little balanced by the sullied bliss 
They wMn for some few minutes of their life,— 

Lest they die out and leave thee void of strife, 
Empty of all their yearning qnd their fear, 

’Iwixt storm and sunshine of thy changing year> 


Late February days , and now, at last. 

Might you have thought that winter’s woe was past 

bo fair the sky was, and so soft the air 

The happy birds were hurrying here aftd there, 

As something soon w ould happen Reddened now' 
The hedges, and m gardens many a bough 
Was overbold of buds Sweet days, indeed, 
Although past road and bridge, through wood and 
mead, 

Swift ran the brown stream, swirling by the grass. 
And in the hill-side hollows snow yet was 

Within sound of the city, yet amid 
Patches of woodland that its white walls hid, 

The house was, where the elders sal this tide, 

The young folk with them , by the highway-side 
1 he first starred yellow blossoms of the spring 
Some held in hand , some came in, hurrying 
From deeper m the woods, and now in fold 
Of skirt and gown its treasures did they hold ; 

And soon to garland-making youth and maid 
Were set down, then the Swabian smiled, and 
said 
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“ However it be that 1, so old and grey, 

A ^lest too, yet again must have to say 
More words of Venus, judge ye, maids m 
sooth. 

I, wandering once in long-past days of youth, 
Came to the plact my tale shall tell of now 
Vague tales, wherein 1 was well fain to trow, 
Being dreamy and a youth, I oft had heard 
Thereof, yet somewhat I did grow afeard 
Before that cavern, although not alone 
I was there, and the morn was such an one 


As this ffir mom has been ; my fellow there 
Was an old forester with thr white 

you, like mine now 1 —but his deep-set eyes, 
Bright mid his wrinkles, made him seem right 
wise — 

— As I would fain seem, maidens. — Ye may wot 
That many a tale of that place had he got, 

Because nearby, child, boy, and man, had he 
Dwelt ever so on a felled oaken tree 
We sat besid^' the cave’s mouth there of old 
While he this st oiry, that I looked for, told 
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ARGUMENT. 

This story tells of a certain man who by strange adventure fell into the power of Venus, and who, repenting of his 
life with her, was fain to return to the world and amend ill, but might not , for his repentance was rejected of 
men, by whomsoever it was accepted 

A CERTAIN summer afternoon day hung Day after day a wearier place belike , 

Doubtful ’twixt storm and sunshine, and No word for me to speak, no blow to strike 
the earth 

Seemed waiting for the clouds to spread, that clung "Once I looked not for this and it has come , 
About the south-east, ere its morning mirth. What shall the end be now I look for worse ? 

Ere all the freshness of its hopeful birth, Woe worth the dull walls of mine ancient home, 

Should end in dreadful darkness, and the clash The ragged fields laid ’ncath the ancient curse I 

Of rain-beat boughs and wildering lightning-flash Woe worth false hope that diMd despair doth nurse 

Woe worth the world’s false lo\e and babbling 
Such a tide brooded o'er the ancient wood, hate — 

• Wild with sour waste and rough untended tree, O life, \ain, grasping, uncompassionate * ” 

Which, long before the coming of the Rood, 

Men held a holy place in Germany , He looked around as thus he spake, and saw 

Yea, and still looked therein strange things to see, That he amidst his thougliis had ridden to where 
Still deemed that dark therein was uglier The close wood backward for a space did draw, 

Than in all other wilds, more full of fear Leaving a plain of sweet-grown sward all clear, 

Till at the end thereof a cliff rose sheer 

Grim on that day it was, when the sun shone From the gnen grass, o’er which again arose 
Clear through the thinner boughs, and yet its light A hdl-sidt did witli fir-irecs dark and close 
Seemed threatening , such great stillness lay upon 

The wide-head oaks, such terror as of night Now nigh the cliff a little river ran, 

Waylaying day, made the sward yet more bright, And bright with sun were hill and mead, although 

As, blotting out the far-away blue sky, Already, far aw'ay, the storm liegan 

The hard and close-packed clouds spread silently To rumble, and the storm lift moving slow, 

Over a full third of the skv to grow, 

Now 'twixt the trees slowly a knight there rode. Though still within its heart the tumult stayed, 
Musing bebke , a seemly man and fair, C ontent as yet to keep the world afraid 

No more a youth, but bearing not the load 

Of many years , he might have seen the wear There had he drawn rein, and his eyes were set 

Of thirty summers • why he journeyed there Upon a dark place in the sheer rock’s side, 

Nought tells the tale, but Walter doth him name, A cavern’s mouth , and some new thought did 

And laith that from the Kaiser's court he came get 

Place in his heart therewith, and he must bide 

Dull enow seemed his thoughts, as on he went To nurse the thing , for certes far and wide 

From tree to tree, with heavy knitted brow, That place was known, and by an evil fame ; 

And eyes upon the forest grass intent , The Hill of Venus had it got to name. 

And oft beneath his breath he muttered low. 

And once looked up and said " The earth doth And many a tale yet unforgot there was 

grow Of what a devilish world, dream-like, but true, 
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Would snare the o’er-rash man whose feet should 
. pass 

That cavern’s mouth old folk would say they knew 
Of men who risked it , nor c inie back to rue 
1 he losing of their souls , and others told 
Of how they watched, when they were young and 
bold, 

Midsummer night through yea, and not in vain , 
For on the stream's banks, and the flowery mead, 
Sights had they seen they might not tell again , 
And in then hearts that night had sown the seed 
Of many a wild dcsiK and desperate need , 

So that, with longings nought could satisfy, 

Their lives w'ere saddened till they came to die 

For all the stones were at one in this, 

That still they told of a trap baited well 
With some first minute'' of unheard-of bliss , 

Then, these grasped greedily, the poor fool fell 
To earthly evil, or no doubtful hell 
Yet, as these stories flitted by all dim 
The knight’s face softened, sweet they seemed to 
him — 

He muttered "Yea, the end is hell and death. 
The midmost hid, vet tht 1 eginning Loxe 
\h me ’ despite the worst Love threateneth. 

Still would I cling on to the s) irts thereof. 

If 1 could hope his sadness still could nioM 
Mv he lit for evcimore — A little lOSte 
Of the king s baiKiutt, then a.i baie and wast<^ 

" ]\Ty t ible is , lush guests arc hui lying in 
With eagei t ves, there to abide thur turn, 

I hat they moit hunger therevvithril may win ’ 

Ah me ' wdiat skill ^“or dying ]o\e to yearn? 

Yet, O my yearning ' though my he'^it should burn 
Into light feathery ash, blown here and there, 

After one minute of that odorous flare " 

With that once mote lie hung his head adown , 

1 h'^ name of Love such thougnts in him had stared, 
That somewhat sweet his life to him was grown, 
And like soft sighs his breathing now he heard , 
His heart beat like a lover’s heart afeard , 

Of such fair women as he erst had seen. 

The names he named, and thought what each had 
^ been. 

Yet, as he told them over one by one. 

But dimly might he see their forms, and still 
S6me lack, some coldness, cursed them all, and 
none 

The void within his straining heart might fill , 
tor eveimore, as if against his will. 

Words of old stories, turned to images 
Of lovelier things, would blur the sight of these. 
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Long d ,/elt he in sucL itousings, though his beast 
From out his hand had plucked the bridle-rem, 
And, wandering slowly onward, now did feast 
Upon the short sweet herbage of the plain; 

So when the knight raised up his eyes again, 
r^ehind his back the dark of the oakwood lay, 

And nigh unto its end was grown the day. 

He gazed round toward the west first, and the 
stream , 

Where all was bright and sunny, no’* would he 
Have deemed himself deep fallen into a dream 
If he had seen the grass swept daintily 
By raiment that in old days used to be , 

When white ‘neath Pallas’ smile and Tuno's frown 
Gleamed Venus from the gold slow slipping down. 

But void w^as all the meadow’s beauty now. 

And to the east he turned round with a sigh. 

And saw the hard lift blacker and blacker grow 
'Neath the world’s silence, as the storm drew nigh ; 
And to his heart there went home suddenly 
A sting of bitter hatred and despair, 

That these things, his own heart had made so fair, 

He might not have , and even as he gazed, 

And the air grew more stifling yet and still, 

Down in the east crooked red line blazed, 

And soon the thunder the eve’s hush did fill. 

Low yet, but strong, persistent as God’s will 
He cried aloud " A world made to be lost, — 

A bitter lite ’twixt pain and nothing tossed • ” 

And therewithal he stooped and caught the rein, 
Vnd turnec. his horse about till he did face 
I he cavcin in the hill, and said " Ah, vam 
My yearning for enduring bliss of days 
Amidst tlie dull world’s hopeless, hurrying race, 
Where the past gam each new gain makes a loss, 
And yestreen’s golden love to-day makes dross I ” 

And as he spak , slowly his horse ’gan move 
Unto the hill " To-morrow and to-day, 

Why should I name you, so I once hold Love 
Close to my heart ? If others fell away, 

1 hat was because within their souls yet lay 
Some hope, some thought of making peace at last 
With the false world, when all their love was 
past " 

But strangely light therewith Ins heart did grow. 
He knew not w'hy , and yet again he said * 

" A wondrous thing that I this day must tiow 
In tales that poets and old wives have made I 
Time was when duly all these things I weighed 
Yet, O my heart — w^hat sweetens the dull air? 
What IS this growing hope, so fresh and fair?” 
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> Hken tbei^withal louder the thunder rolled^ 

And the world darkened, for the sun was down ; 

A fitful wind 'gan flicker o*er the wold, 

' And in scared wise the woods began to moan, 

And fast the black clouds all the sky did drown ; 
But his eyes glittered,— a strange smile did gleam 
Across his face, as m a happy dream 

Again he cned “ Thou callest me , I come , 

I come, O lovely one • Oh, thou art nigh , 

Like a sweet scent, the nearness of thine home 
Is shed around , it lighteth up God’s sky— 

O me, thy glory ' " Therewith suddenly 

The lightning streamed across the gathenng night. 

And his horse swerved aside in wild affright. 

He heeded not except to spur him on ; 

He drew his sword as if he saw a foe, 

And rode on madl> till the stream he w'on, 

And, even as the storm-wind loud ’gan blow. 

And the great drops fell pattering, no more slow. 
Dashed through the stream and up the other bank, 
And leaped to earth amidst his armour’s clank. 

And faced the wild white rain, and the wind’s roar, 
The swift wide-dazzlmg lightning strange of hue, 
The griding thunder, saying ‘ ‘ No more, no more, 
Helpless and cruel, do I deal with you. 

Or heed the things the false world calleth true 
Surely mine eyes in spite of you behold 
The perfect peace Love’s loving arms enfold.” 

Then, whirling o’erhis head his glittenng sword, 
Into the night he cast it far away , 

And turning round, without another word 
Left the wild tumult of the ruined day, 

And into the darkness that before him lay 
Rushed blindly, while the cold rain-bearing wind 
Wailed after him, and the storm clashed behind. 

A few steps through black darkness did he' go. 
Then turned and stayed, and with his arms out- 
spread 

Stood tottering there a little while, as though 
He fain would yet turn back , some words he said 
If the storm heard, then fell, and as one dead 
Lay long, not moving, noting not how soon 
Above the dripping boughs outshone the moon. 


He woke up with the tears upon his cheek, 

As though awakened from some dream of love, 
And as his senses cleared felt strange and weak, 
And would not open eyes or try to move. 

Since he felt happy and yet feared to prove 
His new-born bliss, lest it should fade from him 
E^en as m waking grows the love-dream dim 
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A half hush was there round about, as^ough 
Beast, bird, and creeping thing went each their 
ways, 

Yet needs must keep their voices hushed and low, 
For worship of the sweet love-laden days. 

Most heavenly odours floated through the place, 
Whate’er it was, wherein his body lay. 

And soft the air was as of deathless May 

At last he rose with eyes fixed on the ground, 
And therewithal his armour s clinking seemed 
An overloud and clean unlooked-for sound * 

He trembled , even yet perchance he dreamed. 
Though strange hope o’er his wondering heart 
there streamed , 

He looked up , in the thickest of a wood 
Of trees fair- blossomed, heavy-leaved, he stood. 

He turned about and looked , some memory 
Of time latt past, of dull and craving pain, 

Made him yet look the cavern’s mouth to see 
Anigh behind him but he gazed in vain, 

For there he stood, as a. man born again, 

’Midst a close break of eglantine and rose, 

With no deed now to Ctist aside oi choo'se 

Yet, as a man new born at first may hear 
A murmur in his ears of life gone by. 

Then in a flash may see his past days clear. 

The pain, the pleasure, and the strife, all nigh, 

And stripped of every softening veil and lie, — 

So did be hear, and see, and vainly strive 
In one short minute all that life to live. 

But even while he strove, as strong as sleep, 

As swift as death, came deep forgetflilness, 

Came fresh desire unnamed , his heart did leap 
With a fresh hope, a fresh fear did oppress 
The new delight, that else cried out to bless 
The unchanging softness of that unknown air, 

And the sweet tangle round about him there 

Trembling, and thinking strange things to be- 
hold, 

The interwoven boughs aside he drew , 

And softly, as though sleep the world did hold, 
And he should not awake it, passed them through 
Into a freer space , yet nought he knew 
Why he was thither come, or where to turn, 

Or why the heart within him so did burn. 

Then through the wood he w'ent on, and for lon^ 
Heard but the murmur of the prisoned breeze, 

Or overhead the wandering wood-dove’s song , 

But whiles amid the dusk of far-off trees 
He deemed he saw swift-flitting images, 

That made him stnve m vain to call to mind 
Old stones of the days now left behind. 
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Slowly he went, and ever looking round 
With doubtful eyes, until he heard at last 
Across the fitful murmur of dumb sound, 

Far off and faint the sound of singing cast 
Upon the lonely air , the sound went past, 

And on the moaning wind died soft^away, 

But, as far thunder startles new-born day, 

So was his dream astonied therewithal, 

And his lips strove with some forgotten name, 

And on his heart strange discontent did fall, 

And wild desire c ersweet therefrom did flame , 
And then again adown the wind there came 
That sound grown louder , then his feet he stayed 
And listened eager, joyous and afraid. 

Again It died away, and rose again. 

And sank and swelled, and sweeter and stronger 
grew, 

Wrapping his heart in waves of joy and pain, 
Until at last so near his ^'ars it drew 
That very woids amid its notes he knew, 

And stretched his arms abroad to meet the bliss, 
Unnamed indeed as vet, but surely his. 


SONCx 

Before our lady came on ca>th 
Little there was of py oi > ■•irth , 

About the borders of the sea 
The sea folk wandered heavily , 

About the wintry i tver side 
The weary fi^heii would abide. 

Alone within the weaving-room 
The ^r Is would <>it befoie the loom 
And sing no somr, and t>lay no play ; 
Alone from dawn to hot mid -day, 

Fi’om mid-day unto evening. 

The men afield would work, nor sing, 
'Mid weary thoughts of man and God, 
Brfoi e thy feet the wet ways trod, 

Unkissed the met chant bore ht s care, 
Unki sed the knights went out to war, 
Unkissed the mariner came home, 
Unkissed the minstrel men did roam. 

Or in the stream the maids would stare, 
,Nor know why they wtre made so fair , 
Their yellow locks, their bosoms white. 
Their limbs well wrought for all *dehght. 
Seemed foolish things that waited deaths 
As hopeless as the fiawers beneath 
The weariness of unkissed feet • 

No life was bitter then, or sweet. 


Therefore, O Venus, well we 
Praise the green ridges of Ihe sea 
Ocr which, upon a happy day. 

Thou cam'st to take ou? shame away 
Well may we praise the curdling foam 
Amidst the which thy feit did bloom, 

Fiawers of the gods , the yellow sand 
They kissed atwixt the ^ca and land , 

The bee-be t m ^-seeded g? ass. 

Through which thy fine limbs first did pass , 

The purple-dusted butterfly. 

First blown againd thy quivering thigh , 

The fird red rose that touched thy sidi , 

And over-blown and fainting died , 

The flickering of the orange shade. 

Where fir%t in sUep fhy limbs were laid , 

The happy day s swct t life and death. 

Whose air first caught thy balmy breath — 

Yea, all these things well pi aised may be. 

But loith what words shall %ve praise thee — 

O Venus, O thou love alive, 

Born to gize peace to wuls that strive , 

Louder the song had grown to its last word, 

And with Its growth grew odours strange and sweet. 
And therewithal a rustling noise he heaid, 

As thougn soft raiment the soft air did meet, 

And through the wood the sound of many feet, 
Until Its dusk was peopled with a throng 
Of fair folk fallen silent after song. 

Softly they flowed across his glimmering way. 
Young men and girls thm-clad and garlahded, ^ 
Too full of love a word of speech to say 
Except in song , head leaning unto head. 

As m a field the poppies white and red ; 

Hand W'arm with hand, as faint wild rose with rose. 
Mid still abundance of a summer close. 

Softly they passed, and if not* swiftly, still 
So many, and m such a gliding wise, 

That, though their beauty all his heart did fill 
With hope and eagerness, scarce might his eyes 
Caught m the tangle of their first surprise, 

Note r ad the throng fair face, or form, or limb, 
Ere all amtd the far dusk had grown dim. 

A while, mdeed, the wood might seem more 
sweet, 

That there had been the passionate eyes of them 
Wandering from tree to tree loved eyes to meet ; 
That o’er-blown flower, or heavy-laden stem ^ 

Lay scattered, languid ’neaih the delicate hem 
That kissed the feet moving with love’s unrest. 
Though love was nigh them, to some dreamed-of 
best. 
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A little while, then on his way he went. 

With all that company now quite forgot, 

But unforgot the name their lips had sent 
Adown the wave of song , his heart waxed hot 
With a new thought of life, remembered not, 

Save as a waste passed through with loathing sore 
Unto a life, which, if he gained no more 

Than this desire, lonely, unsatisfied, 

This name of one unknown, unseen, was bliss , 
And if this strange world were not all too uide. 
But he some day might touch her hand with his, 
And turn away from that ungranted kiss 
Not all unpitied, nor unhappy quite, 

What better knew the lost world of delight ^ 

Now, while he thought these things, and had 
small heed 

Of what was round him, changed the place was 
grown 

Like to a tree-set garden, tliat no weed, 

Nor winter, or decay had ever knowm , 

No longer now complained the dove alone 
Over his head, but with unwearying voice 
’Twixt leaf and blossom did the birds rtjoice 

No longer strove tiie sun and wind m vam 
'I o reach the earth, but bright and fresh they 
played 

About the flowers of a wide-stretching plain, 
Where ’twi\t the soft sun and the flickering shade 
There went a many wild things, unafraid 
Each of the other or of the wanderer, 

Yea, even wiien his bright arms drew anear 

•\nd through the plain a little stream there 
wound, 

And far o’er all there rose up mountains grey. 
That never so much did the plate surround, 

But ever through their midmost seemed a waV 
To whatsoe'er of lovely through them lay. 

But still no folk saw Walter , nay, nor knew' 

If those were dreams who passed the wild w ood 
through 

But on he passed, and now' his dream to prove 
Plucked down an odorous fruit from overhead. 
Opened its purple heart and ate thereof , 

Ttien, where a path of wondrous blossoms led. 
Beset with lilies and with roses red, 

Went to the stream, and felt its ripples cold, 

As through a shallow, strewn w'lth very gold 

For pebbles, slow he waded still no stay 
He made, but wandered toward the hills , no fear 
And scarce a pain upon his heart did weigh ; 

Only a longing made his life more dear. 


A longing for a joy that drew anear ; 

And well-nigh now his heart seemed satisfied, 

So only in one place he should not bide. 

And so he ever wandered on and on, 

1 ill clearer grew the pass 'twixt hill and hill , 
Lengthened the shadow's, sank adown the sun. 

As though m that dull world be journeyed still 
Where all day long men labour, night to fill 
With dreams of toil and trouble, and arise 
To find the daylight cold to hopeless e>es 

Some vague thought of that w'orld was m his 
heart, ^ 

As, meeting sunset and grey moonnse there. 

He came unto the strait vale that did part 
Hill-side from hill-side , through the golden air, 
Far off, there lay another valley fair , 

Red with the sunset ran the kittle stream — 

Ah me * m such a place, amidst a dream. 

Two sundered lovers, each of each forgivtn, 

All things known, all things past away, might meet 
Such place, such time, as the one dream ot heaven, 
Midst a vam life of nouglit — With faltering feet 
He stayed a while, for all grew over sweet , 

He hid his eytb, lest day should come again 
\s in such dieam, and make all bl.ink and vain 

He trembled as the wind came up the pass,— 
W^as It long time 'twixt breath and bieath thereof? 
Did the shade creep slow otr the flower-strewn 
grass? 

Was it a long time that he might not move, 

Lfat morn should bring the woild and slay his love ? 
Surely the sun had set, the stream was still. 

The wind had sunk adown othind tlu hill — 

N ly, through his fingeis, the red sun did gleam , 
In cadence with his heart’s swift beating now 
He.it the fresh wind, and fell adown the stream 
Ihen from his eyes his hands fell, and e'en so 
T. he blissful know ledge on his soul did grow 
That she was there, her speech as his speech, stilled 
By very lov'e, with love of him fulfilled, 

O close, O close there, in the hill’s grey shade, 
She stood before him, with her wondrous eyes 
Fixed full on his ' All thought in liim end fade 
Into the bliss that knoweth not surprise 
Into the life that hath no memories, 

No hope and fear , the life of all desire, 

Whose fear is dedth, whose hope consuming fire. 

Naked, alone, unsmiling, there she stood, 

No cloud to raise her from the earth , her feet 
Touching the grass that his touched, and her blood 
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Throbbing as his throbbed, through her bosom 
sweet ; 

Both hands held out a little, as to meet 
His outstretched hands , her ups each touching 
each , 

Praying for love of him, but without speech 

He fell not and he kneU not , hfe was strong 
Within him at that moment , well he thought 
That he should never cue , all ‘>ham and wrong. 
Time past and time to come, were all made nought , 
As, springing" forward, both hei hands he caught , 
And, even as tne King of l^ove might kiss, 

Felt her smooth cheek and pressed her lips with his, 

r'' What mattoi bv wh.it name of heaven or earth 
iVlen called his Iom Breatliing and loving there 
^ She stood, and clung to him , one love hau birth 
hi their two hearts — he said — all things were fair, 

; ‘ Although no aunlight warmed the fiesh grey air 
As then lips sundered Hand in hand they turntd 
' ' From wheie no more the \ellow blossoms burned 

Louclei the stream w is, fallen dead was the wind. 
As up the \ale tii'-v wt lit into the night, 

' No rtst but rest of uttei love to find 
Amidst the marvel of new-born delignt, 

And as her feet blushed thiougli the dew, made 
7 white 

V By the high moon, he cut d “tor this, for this 
’ God made the world tine night feci thy kiss ' '* 


' What, is the tale not ended then^ Wot’a me ' 

' How many tales on earth h ive such an end 
. “I longed, I found, I lived long happily, 

“ And fearless m death's fellowship did wend?” 

\ — On earth, — wheie hope is that two souls may 
i , blend 

' That God has made but she — who made her 

them 

To be a curse unto the sons of men ? 

' And yet a flawless life indeed that seemed 
For a long while as flowers, not made to die 
Or sin, tney wcie no dream was ever dreamed. 
How short soe’er, wheiein more uttei iy 
Was fear forgot or weariness worn by , 

Wherein less thought of the world's woe and shame, 
Of men's vain struggles, o’er the sweet rest came. 

Men say he grew exceeding w'lse in love, 

That all the beauty that the earth had known, 

At least in seeming, would come back, and move 
Betwixt the buds and blossoms overblown , 

Till, turning round to that which was his own, 
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Blind woulu he grow wutn ecstasy of bliss, 

And find unhoped-for |oy in each new kiss. 

Men say that every dear voice love has made 
Throughout that love-filled loneliness would float, 
And make the roses tremble in the shade 
With unexpected sweetness of its note 
lill he would turn unto her quivering throat, 

And, deaf belike, would feel the wave of sound 
From out her 1)^. change all the air around 

Men say he saw the lovers of old time , 

That Orpheus led in his Eurydice, 

Crooning o'er snatches of forgotten rhyme, 

Thar once had striven against eternity. 

And only failed, as all love fails, to see 
Desire grow into perfect joy, to make 
A lonely heaven for one beloved’s sake 

Thisbe he saw', her wide white bosom bare , 
luereon instead of blood the mulberries* stain , 
And single-hearted Pyr\mus anear 
Held m his hand tufts of the lion’s mane. 

And the grey blade that stilled their longings vain 
Smote down the daisies — Changeless earth and 
old, 

Surely th> heart amid thy flowers is cold • 

Helen he saw move slow across the sward, 
Until before the feet of her she stood 
Who gave hei, a bright bane and sad reward, 

Unto the PvRis that her hand yet wooed 
Trembled h'^r lips now, and the shame-stirred blood 
Flushed her smooth cheek , but hard he gazed, and 
yearr e d 

Unto the toic.n that Troy and him had burned. 

Then Ariadne came, her raiment wet 
hrom out the sea to her a prison wall, 

\ liighvvay to the love she could not get 
Then upon Phyli is' ivory cheeks did fall 
I lie almond-blossoms. Then, black-haired and 
tall, 

Came Dido, with her slender fingers 1 ud 
On the thm edge of that so bitter blade 

Ihen, what had happed? was the sun darker 
now? 

Had the flowers shrunk, the warm breeze grown 
a-chill? 

It may be , bu^ his love therewith did grow', 

And all his aching heart it seemed to fill 
With such desire as knows no chain nor will * 
Shoulder to shoulder quivering then they lay, 

In a changed world that had not night noi day. 

A loveless waste of ages seemed to part, 

And through the cloven dulness Brynhild came. 
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H*c kft IvBUid on the fire that was her heart, 

Thtt paled her cheeks and through her eyes did 
fiame, 

Her right hand holding Sigukd's , for no shame 
Was in his simple eyes, that saw the worth 
So clearly now of all the perished earth. 

Then suddenly outbroke the thrushes’ sound, 
The air s^rew fresh as after mid-spnng showers. 
And on the waves of soft wind flowing round 
Came scent of apple-bloom and gilliflowers, 

And all the world seemed in its morning hours, 
And soft and dear were kisses, and the sight 
Of eyes, and hands, and lips, and bosom white 

Yea, the earth seemed a-babbling of these twain, 
Tristram and Yslult, as they lingered there. 

All their life davs now nothing but a gam , 

While deatli itself, wrapped in love's arms, must 
bear 

Some blossoms growm from depths of all despair. 
Some clinging, sweetest, bitterest kiss of all, 

Befoie the dark upon their heads should fall 

Others he saw, whose names could tell him 
nought 

Of anv tale they might have sorrowed through , 

But their lips spake, when of their lives he sought, 
And many a story from their hearts he dn^w, 

Some sweet as any tliat old poets knew, 

Some terrible as death, some strange and wild 
As any dream that hath sad night beguiled 

But all with one accord, what else they said, 
Would praise with eager words the Queen of Lo\c . 
Yet sometimes, while they spake, as if with dread, 
Would look askance adown the blossomed grove , 
7 ill a strange pain w'lthin his heiit would move, 
And he would cling to her enfolding arm, 
Trembling with joy to find her bieast yet warm 

Then a great longing would there stir in him, 
That all tliose ki^'Ses might not satisfy , 

Dreams never dreamed before would gather dim 
About his eyes, and trembling would he cry 
To tell him how it was he should not die , 

To tell him how it was that he alone 
Should have a love all perfect and his own. 

Ah me * with softest words her lips could make, 
With touches worth a lifetime of delight, 

Then would she soothe him, and his hand would 
take, 

And lead him through all places fresh and bright, 
And show him greater marvels of her might, 

Till midst of smiles and joy he clean forgot 
That she his passionate cry had answered not 
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* Forgot to-day, and many days maybe ; 

Yet many days such questions came again. 

And he would ask * “ How do I better thee. 

Who never knew'st a sorrow or a pain ? 

Folk on the earth fear they may love in vain, 

Ere first they see the love m answering e>es, 

And still from day to day fresh feaCr doth rise.” 

Unanswered and forgot ! — forgot to-day, 
Because, too close they clung for sight or sound , 
But yet to-morrow — “ Changeless love, O sav 
Why, since love’s grief on earth doth so abound, 
No heart iny heart tliat loveth so ere found 
That needed me ? — for wilt thou say indeed 
That thou, O perfect one, of me hast need^” 

— Unanswered and forgot a little while , — 

\sked and unanswered many a time and oft , 

I ill something gleamed from out that marvellous 
smile, 

.^nd s melhing moved within that bosom soft, 

As though the God of* Love had turned and scoffed 
His worshipper, liefore his feet cast down 
To tell of all things for his sake o’erthrown 

How many questions asked, nor answ^'red aught 
How many longings met still bv that same 
Sw'cetface, by anguish never yet distraught, 

T hose limbs ne’er maned by any fear or shame , 
How many times that dear rest o'er him came— 
'\nd faded mid the fear that nought she knew 
What bitter seed within his bosom grew? 

’Twixt lessening joy and g ithi'niig feai , grew^ thin 
That lovely dream, and glmiinered now through u 
Gleams of the world cleft from him by his siu , 
Hell’s flames withal, heaven’s glory, 'gan to flit 
\thwart his eyes sometimes, as he did sit 
Beside the Quwn, in sleep’s soft image laid , 

And yet awhile the dreadful dawn was sta>ed. 

.'\nd m that while two thoughts there stirred in 
him, 

And this the first " Am I the only one 
Whose eyes thy glorious kisses have made dim ^ 
And what then with the others hast thou done ? 
Where is the sweetness of their sick love gone ? ” 
— \h me ’ her lips upon his lips were laid, 

.\nd yet awhile the dreadful daw'n was stayed. 

And in that while the second thought was this ' 

“ And if, wrapped in her love, I linger here 
Till God’s last justice endetli all our bliss. 

Shall my eyes then, by hopeless pam made clear. 
See that a vile dream my vam life held dear, 

And I am lone ? ’’ — Ah, cheek to his cheek laid I 
And yet awhile the dreadful dawn was stayed. 
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How long who knoweth ?— and be sure mean- 
while, 

That could man's heart imagine, man's tongue say, 
The strange delights that did his heart beguile 
Within that marvellous place from day to day, 
Whoso might hearken should cast clean away 
All thought of sm and shame, and laugh to scorn 
The fear and hope ot that delaying rnom 

But the third thought at la>t, unnamed for long, 
Bloomed, a weak flower of hope within his heart , 
And by its side ’.nt^sL grev\ bitter strong, 

And, though his lips said no* the word, “ Depart , " 
Yet would he murmur “ Hopeless fair thou art ! 
Is there no love amid earth’s sorrowing folk’" 

So glared the dreadful dawn — and thus it bioke — 

For on a night, miii the hly and rose, 

Peaceful he woke lioin dreams of days bygone , 
Peaceful at first , and, seeing her lying close 
Beside him, had no mem«ry of deeds done 
Since long before that eve he rode alone 
Amidst the w'lld wood , still awhile him seemed 
That of that fair close, those white limbs he 
dreamed 

So there for long he lay in happy rest, 

As one too full oi peace to wish to wake 
From dreams he knows are dreams Jpon her 
breast 

The soft wind did the d> wy rose-leaves shake , 
From out i glerming cloud the moon did break , 
Till, mid lier balmy sleep, toward him she turned, 
And into his soul her touch his baseness burned 

Then fled all peace, as lu a blaze of flame. 
Rushed dreadful meniorv back , and therewithal. 
Amid the thouglits that ciowding o’er him came, 
Clear vision of the end on him did tail , 

Rose up against him a great fiery wall, 

Built of vain longing and regret and fear, 

Dull empty loneliness, and blank despair 

A little space in stony dread he lay, 

Till something of a wretched hope at last 
Amidst his tangled misery drave its way 
Slowly he rose, and, cold with teiror, passed 
Through blossomed boughs, whose leaves, upon 
him ca^t 

As he brushed by, seemed full of life and sound, 
Though noiselessly they fell upon the ground 

But soon he fled fast and his goal he knew , 
For each day’s life once burdened with delight 
Rose clear before him, as he hurried through 
That lonely hell the grey moon yet made bright ; 
And midst them he remembered such a night 
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Of ins first days there, when, hand locked in hand. 
Sleepless with love, they wandered through the 
land ; 

And how, as thus they went, and as he thought 
If he might still remember all her speech 
Whatso fresh pleasure to him might be brought, 

A grove of windless myrtles they did reach, 

So dark, 'hat closer they clung each to each. 

As children rmgld and how the grove nigh done, 
They came upon a chfF of smooth grey stone , 

And how, because the moon shone thereabout 
Betwixt the boughs grown thinner, he could sCe, 
Gazing along her smooth white arm stretched out, 
A cavern mid the cliff gape gloomily , 

And how she said ' Hither I guided thee, 

To show thee the dark danger and the deat{i, 

But if thou have heed, of thy love and faith," 

Ah me * the memory of the sunrise sweet 
After that warning little understood. 

When stole the golden sun unto her feet, 

As she lay sleeping by the myrtle-wood, 

Watched by his sleepless longing “ O bow good 
Those days were ! fool, go back, go back again, 
Shalt thou have lived and wilt thou die m vam ? ” 

So cried he, knowing well now what it meant, 

I hit long-passed warning, that there gaped the 
gate 

Whereoy lost souls back to the cold earth went 
Then through his soul there swept a rush of hate 
'Gainst hupp, that came so cruel and so late 
To drive him forth from all the joys he knew, 

Yet scarcely whispering why or whereunto. 

Therewith he stayed midst a bright mead he 
was, 

Whose flowers across her feet full oft had met 
Willie he beheld , a babbling stream did pass 
U nto the flowTry close that held her y et 
— O bliss grown woe that he might ne’er forget I 
But how shall he go back, just, e’en as now. 

Oft, o’er again that bliss from him to throw ? 

He cned aloud with rage and misery, 

But once again gat onward through the night ; 
Nought met him but the wind as he drew liigh 
That myrtle-grove, black 'gainst the meadow 
Iwight ; 

Nought followed but the ghost of dead delight > 
The boughs closed round him as still on he sped. 
Half deeming that the world and he weic de^. 

But when he came unto the open space. 

Grey with the glimmer of the moon, be stayed 
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Breathless, and turned his white and quivering face 
Back toward the spot where he had left her, laid 
Beneath the rose-boughs by their flowers down- 
w'eighed 

As if he looked e’en yet to see her come, 

And lead him back unto her changeless home. 

Nought saw he but the black boughs, and he 
cried . 

“No sign, no sign for all thy kisses past ' 

For all thy soft spieech that hath lied and lied ! 

No help, no cry to come back ?— Ah, at last 
I know that no real love from me I cast , 

Nought but a dream , and that God knoweth too , 
And no great gift He deems this deed I do. 

“ O me ’ if thou across the night wouldst cry, 

If through this dusky twilight of the moon 
Thou wouldst glide past and sob a-going by. 

Then would I turn and ask no greater boon 
Of God, than here with thee to dwell alone, 

And wait His day !— but now, behold, I flee, 

Lest thy kissed lips should speak but mocks to me • 

“ But now I flee, lest God should leave us twain 
Forgotten here when earth has passed away. 

Nor think us worthy of more hell or pain 
Than such a never-ending, hopeless day • — 

No sign yet breaketh through the glimmering grey ' 
Nought have I, God, for thee to take or leave, 
Unless this last faint hope thou wilt receive * ” 

And with that word he rushed into the cave. 

But when the depths of its chill daik he gained. 
Turning he saw w ithout the black boughs wave , — 
— And oh, amidst them swayed her form unst lined ’ 
But as he moved to meet her, all things waned , 

A void unfathomed caught him as he fell 
Into a night whereof no tongue can tell 


Into bright sun he woke up suddenly. 

And sprang up like a man with foes beset 
Amidst of sleep , and crying an old cry 
Learned in the tilt-yard , blind and tottering yet, 
He stretched his hand out, that a tree-trunk met 
Dank with the dew of morn, and through his blood 
A shiver ran, as hapless there he stood. 

Until, though scarce remembering aught at all, 
Clearly he saw the world and where he was , 

For as he gazed around, his eyes did fall 
Upon a tree-encompassed plain of grass, 

Through which anigh him did a fair stream pass 
He stood and looked, nor a long while did dare 
To turn and see what lay behind him there. 


At last he did turn, and the cave’s modth, black, 
Threatening, and dreadful, close to him did see, 
And thither now his first thought drove him back , 
A blind hope mingled with the misery 
That ’gan to close about him , and yet he 
Had no will left to move his feet thereto. 

Yea, vague that past joy seemed— yea, hardly 
true. 

Again he looked about the sun was bright, 

And leafless were the trees of that lone place, 

Last seen by him aYnid the storm’s wild light , 

He passed his hand across his haggard face, 

And touched his brow , and therefrom did he raise, 
Unwittingly, a strange- wrought golden crown. 
Mingled with rosis, faded now and brown 

The cold March wind across his raiment ran 
As his hand dropped, and the ciown fell to earth , 
An icy shiver caught the wretched man 
As he beheld his rainiengof such worth 
For gems, that in strange places had their birth 
But frail as is tlie dragon-fly's fair wing 
I nat down the July stream goes flickering 

Cold to the very none, in that array 
He hugged himself against the biting wind, 

And toward the stream went slow upon his way , 
Nor yet amidst the mazes of his imnd 
The whole tale of his misery might he find, 

Though well lie knew he was come back again 
Unto a lost wond fitsh fulfilled of pain 

But ere he reached the npphng stony ford, 

His light foot smote on something m the grass, 
And, looking down, he saw a goodly sword, 
Though rusted, tangled in the weeds it was , 

1 hen to his heart did better memory pass, 

And m one flash he saw tnat bygone night 
Big with Its sudden hopes of strange delight 

For, lo you, now his blanched and unused hand 
Clutched the spoiled grip of his once trusty blade * 
There, holding it point downward, did he stand, 
Until he heard a cry, and from a glade 
He saw a man come toward him , sore afraid 
Of that new face he was, as a lone child 
Of footsteps on a midnight road and wild 

There he stood still, and watched the man draw 
near , 

A forester, who, gazing on him now, 

Seemed for his part stayed by some sudden fear 
That made him fit a shaft unto his bow. 

As his scared heart wild tales to him did show 
About that haunted hill-side and the cave. 

And scarce he thought by flight his soul to save. 
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Now when he saw that, out into the stream 
The knight strode, with a great and evil c’-y, 
j Since all men suddenly his foes did seem , 

I Then quailed the man, yet withal timidly 
His bowstring drew, and close the shaft did fly 
‘ To Walter’s ear, but the carle turned and fled, 
E’en as he drew the bowstring to his head. 

But the knight reached the other side, and stood 
Staring with hopeless eyes through that cold day , 
And nothing that he now might do seemed good 
Then muttered he " Why did I flee away ^ 

My tears are frozen, and I cannot pray , 

Nought have I, God, for thee to take or leave, 
Unless that last faint hope thou didst receive ” 

But as he spake these woids unwittingN, 

He moaned , for once rgain the moonlit place 
Where 1 ist he said them did he seem to see, 

^ And in his heart such longing did that raise, 

J That a bright flush cam» o'er his haggard face 
And round he turned unto the cliff once more, 

* And moved as if the stream he would cross o’er 

Who shall tell what thought stayed him? who 
shall tell 

Why pale he grew? of W'hat was he afraid, 

, As, turning, fast his hurried footsteps fell 

* On the wind-bitten blooms of spring delayed ’ 
What hope his dull heart • re. as brown birds made 

' Clear song about the thicket s edge, when he 
Rushed by their thoniv haunts of melody? 

HeaXily now his feet, so well wont, trod 
The blind ways of the wood, till it grew thin, 

And thiough the beech-trunks the green sunlit sod 
He saw again , and presently did x-in 
Into another cleared space, hemmed within 
A long loop of the stream, and midmost there 
Stood the abode of some stout wood-dweller. 

Now as he came anigher to the sun. 

Upon his glittering, gauzy, strange array 

nie bough-flecked, dazzling light of mid-day shone. 

And at the wood’s edge made he sudden stay, 

And, writhing, seemed as he would tear away 
The bright curse from him, till he raisf i his face, 
And knew the cottage midmost of the place 

Knew It, as one adying might behold 
His cup made joyous once with wine and glee, 
Now brought unto him with its ruddy gold, 
Stained with the last sad potion scantily , 

For he, a youth, in joyous company, 

Mavmg or hunting, oft had wandered there, 

When maiden’s love first known was fresh and 
fair, , 


He moaned, and slowly mac.e unto the door, 
Where sat a woman spinning in the sun, 

Who oft belike had seen him there before, 

Among those bnght folk not the dullest one , 

Put now when she had set her eyes upon 
riie wild thing hastening to her, for a space 
She sat regarding him with scared white face , 

But as ht; nerved her, fell her rock adown. 

She rose, and fled with mouth that would have 
cried 

But for her terror. 'I hen did Walter groan 
“ O wretched life ! how well might I have died 
Here, where I stand, on many a happy tide, 

When folk fled not from me, nor knew me 
cursed, 

And yet who knoweth that I know the worst 

Scarce formed upon his lips, the word ‘ ' Return 
Rang m his heart once more ; but a cold cloud 
Of all despair, however he might yearn, 

All pleasure of that bygone dream did shroud, 

And hopes and fears, long smothered, now ’gan 
Cl owd 

About his heart nor might he rest in pain. 

But needs must struggle on, howe’er in vain. 

Into the empt) house he passed withal , 

As in a dream the motes did dance and grow 
Amidst the sun, that through the door did fall 
Across its gloom, and on the board did show 
A bag of silver pieces, many enow, 

The goodman’s market-silver , and a spear 
New shaft d bright, that lay athwart it there. 

Brooding he stood, till m him purpose grew ; 
Unto the peasants’ coffer, known of old, 

He turned, and raised the lid, and from it drew 
Raiment well worn by miles of wind-beat wold 
And, casting to the floor his gauzy gold, 

Did on these things, scarce thinking in meanwhile 
How he should deal with his life’s new-born toil. 

But now, being clad, he took the spear and purse. 
And on the board his clothes begemmed he laid, 
Half wondering would their wealth turn to a curse 
As m the tales he once deemed vamlv made 
Of elves and such-like — once again he weighed 
The bright web in his hand, and a great flood 
Of evil memories fevered all his blood. 

• 

Blinded bis eyes, and wrung his heart full sore ; 
Yet grew his purpose among men to dwell; 

He scarce knt w why, nor said he any more 
That word “ Return . ” perchance the threatened 
helb 

Disbelieved once, seemed all too possible 

a £ 
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Amid this anguish, wherefrom if the gram 
Of hope should £sdl, then hell would be a gain. 

'I 

He went his ways, and once more crossed the 
stream, 

And hastened through the wood, that scantier grew. 
Till from a low hill he could see the gleam 
Of the great river that of old he knew, 

Which drank the woodland stream 'neath the 
light blue 

Of the March sky, swirling and bright it ran, 

A wonder and a tale to many a man. 

He went on wondering not , all tales were nought 
Except his tale , with rum of his own life, 

To rum the world’s life, hopeful once, seemed 
brought , 

Tne changing year seemed weary of the strife 
Ever recurring, with all vain hope rife , 

Earth, skv, and water seemed too weak and old 
To gam a little rest from waste and cold. 

He wondered not. and no pam smote on him. 
Though from a green hill on the further side, 
Above the green meads set with poplars slim, 

A white wall, buttressed w'ell, made girdle wide 
To towers and roofs where yet his km did bide — 
— His father’s ancient house , yea, now he saw 
His very pennon toward the river draw. 

No pam these gave him, and no scorn withal 
Of his old self , no rage that men were glad 
And went their ways, whatso on him might fall , 
For all seemed shadows lo him, good or bad , 

At most the raiment that his yearning clad, 
Yearning made blind with misery, for more life. 

If It might be, love yet should lead the stnfe. 

He stood a space and watched the ferry-boat 
Take m its load of bright and glittering things ; 

He watched its head adow n the river float, 

As o’er the water came the murinurings 
Of broken talk and as all memory clings 
To such dumb sounds, so dreamlike came back 
now 

The tale of how bis life and love did grow. 

He turned away and strode on, knowing not 
Wnat purpose moved him , as the river flowed 
He hastened, where the sun of March blazed hot 
Upon the bounding wall and hard white road, 

Tne terraced blooming vines, the brown abode 
Where wife and ciiild and dog of vmc-dressers 
With mingled careless clamour cursed his ears. 

— How can words measure misery, wheri the sun 
Shines at its brightest over plague and ill ? 


How can 1 tell the woe of anv one, 

When the soft showers with fair-hued sweetness fill 
Before the feet of those grief may not kill, 

The lender meads of hopeful spring, that comes 
With eager hours to mock all hopeless homes? 

So let It pass, and ask me not to weigh 
Grief against grief — ye who have ever woke 
To wondering, ere came memory back, why day, 
Bare, blank, immovable, upon you broke — 

— Untold shall ye know all — to happy folk 
All heaviest words no more of meaning bear 
Than far-off bells saddening the summer air 

But tells my tale, that all that day he went 
Along the highway by the river side, ' 

Urged on by restlessness without intent , 

Until when he was caught by evening tide, 

Worn out withal, at last must he abide 
At a small homestead, w'here he gat him food 
And bed of straw, among tired folk and rude. 

A weary ghost within the poor hall there. 

He sal amidst their weariness who knew 
No whit of all his case, vet h ilf with fear 
And half with scorn gized on him, as, with few 
And heavy words, about the hre they drew, 

I he goodman and goodwile, both old and grey, 

J hree stout sons, and one rough uncared-for may, 

A ghost he sat, and as a ghost he heard 
What things they spoke of , but sleeky-laden night 
Seemed to have crushed all memorv of their word, 
When on the morrow, in the young sun’s light. 

He plodded o’er the highway hard and white , 
Unto what end he knew not though swift thought 
Memory of things long spoktn to him brought 

That day he needs must leave the streamside road, 
Wheron he met of wayfarers no few , 

Jor sight of wondering eyes now’ gan to goad 
His misery more, as still more used he grew 
1 o that dull world he had returned unto , 

So into a deep-banked lane he turned aside, 

A little more bis face from men to hide. 

Slowly he went, for afternoon it was, 

And with the long way was he much foreworn ; 
Nor far between the deep banks did he pass. 

Ere on the w ind unto his ears was l>orne 
A stranger sound than he had heard that morn, 
Sweet sound of mouinful smgmg , then he stayed 
His feet, and gazed about as one afraid . 

He shuddered, feeling as in lime long past, 
^When mid the utter joy of his young days 
The sudden sound of music would cast 
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Upon the bright world with the sun ablaee, 

And be would look to see a strange hand rais 
The far-off blue, and God m might come down 
To judge the earth, and make all hid things known. 

And therewithal came memory of that speech 
Of yesternigiit, and how those folk had said, 

That now so far did wrong and misery reach, 

That soon belike earth would be \ isited 
At last with that supreme (kxv of all dread , 

When right and wrong, and weal and'woe of earth. 
Should change niid us fiery second birth. 

He hastened tow^ard the road as one who thought 
God's visible glory would be passing by, 

But, when he looked forth tremblingly, saw nought 
Of glonous dreaa to quench his misery , 

There was the sky, and, like a second sky, • 

The broad stream, the white road, the whispering 
trees 

Swaying about in the sound-laden breeze. 

For nighci and nigher ever came the song, 

And presently at turning of the way 
A company of pilgrims came aiong, 

Mostly afoot, in garments brov\n and giey 
Slowly they passed on thiough the windy day, 

Led on by priests who bore aloft the rood 
Singing with knitted brows as on they str jde 

Then sank his heart \ >wii, however sw'eet, 
Pensive and strange, then swinging song might be, 
For nought like tins he had in heart to meet , 

But rather something was he fain to see, 

That should change all the old tale utteily , — 

— The old tale of the world and love and death, 
And all the wild things that man's yearning saith 

Nathless did he abide their coming there, 

And noted of them as they drew anigh, 

That in that fellowship weie women fair, 

And young men meet for joyous company, 

Besides such elders, as might look to die 

In few years now, or monks who long had striven 

With life desired and feared, life for death given 

Way-worn they seemed, yet many there strode on, 
With flashing eyes and flushed cl leUs, as though 
all 

Within a little space should be well won 
Still as he gazed on them, despair did fall 
Upon his wasted heart , a fiery wall 
Of scorn and hate seemed 'twixt their hearts and 
his , 

While delicate images of bygone bliss 

Grew clear before hts eyes, as rood and saint 
Gleamed in the sun o'er raiment coarse and foul, 


O'er dusty limbs, and fig:ure:i worn and famt ' 
Well-mgh he shrieked , yet his mtnost soul 
He felt that he must ask them of tbeir goal. 

And knew not why so at a man he clutched. 
Who, as he passed, his shoulder wel’^nigh touched. 

“Where goest thoa then, O pilgnni) with all 
these?” 

“ Stay n»c n ‘ ” cried he , “ unto life I gq, 

To life at last, and hope of rest and peace , 

I whom my dreadful enme liath hunted so 
For years, though I am young — O long and slow 
1 he wav to where the change awaiteth me — 

7*0 Rome, where God nigh visible shall be • 

“Where He who knoweth all, shall know this 
too, 

That I am man — e'en that which He hath made. 
Nor be confounded at aught man can do — 

— And thou, who seemest too with ill down-weighed, 
Come on with us, nor be too much afraid, 

Though some men deem there is but left Small 
space, 

Or ere the world shall see the Judge’s face.” 

He answered not, nor moved , the man’s words 
seemed 

An echo of his thoughts, and, as he passed, 

Word and touch both might well be only dreamed. 
Yea, when the vine-cIad terraced hill at last 
Had hid them all, and the slim poplars cast 
Blue shadows on the road, that scarce did show 
A trace of their past feet, he did not know 

But all iiad been a dream , all save the pain, 
That, mingling with the solid things around, 
Showed them to be not wholly vagUe and vain, 
And him not dead, m whatso hard bonds bound, 
Of wandering fate, whose source shall ne’er be 
found. 

He sbivtjred, turned away, and down the same 
Deep lane he wandered, whence e’en now be came. 

He toward the night through hapless day-dreams 
passed, 

That knew no God to come, no love he stood 
Before a little town’s grey gate at last. 

And m the midst of hts lo^ languid mood, 

Turned toward the western sky, as red as blood. 
As bright as sudden dawn across the dailc. 

And through his soul fear shot a kindling sparks 

But as he gazed, the rough-faced gate-wardei^ 
Who leaned amgh upon his spear, must turn 
Eyes on him, with an answering anxious fear, 

That sileot, questioning, dared not to leant. 

If he too deemed more than the sun did burn 
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Belimd the crimson clouds that made earth grey — 
If yet perchance God’s host were on its way. 

So too, being come unto his hostelry, 

His pain so much dulled by weariness, 

That he might hearken to men’s words, whereby 
It seemed full sure that great fear did oppress 
Men’s hearts that tide, that the world’s life, grown 
less 

Through time’s unnoted lapse, this thousandth year 
Since Christ was born, unto its end drew near. 

Time and again, he^ listening to such word. 

Felt his heart kindle , time and again did seem 
As though a cold and hopeless tune he heard. 

Sung by grey mouths amidst a dull-eyed dream , 
Time and again across his heart would stream 
The pain of fierce desire vihose aim was gone. 

Of baffled yearning, loveless and alone 

Other words heard he too, that served to show 
The meaning of that earnest pilgrim train , 

For the folk said that many a man would go 
To Rome that Easter, there more sure to gam 
Full pardon for all sins, since frail and vam, 
Cloudlike the very earth grew *neath men’s feet 
Yea, many thought, that there at Rome would meet 

The half-forgotten Bridegroom with the Bride, 
Stained with the flushed feast of the world , that He, 
Through wrack and flame, would draw unto His 
side 

In the new earth where there is no more sea. 

So spake men met together timorously , 

TTiough pride slew fear in some men's souls, that 
they 

Had lived to see the firm earth melt away. 

Next morn were folk about the market cross 
Gathered in throngs, and as through these he w'en 
He saw above them a monk’s brown arms toss 
About his strained and eager mouth, that sent 
Strong speech around, whose burden was ‘ Repent 
He passed by toward the gate that Romeward lay. 
Yet on Its other side his feet did stay. 

Upon a daisied patch of road-side grass 
He cast himself, and down the road he gazed ; 

Afld therewithal the thought through bun did pass. 
How long and wretched was the way he faced 
Therewith the smouldering fire again outblazed 
Within him, and he moaned : “ O empty earth, 
What shall I do, then, midst thy loveless dearth?* 

But as he spake, there came adown the wind 
From out the town the sound of pilgrims’ song, 
And other thoughts were borne across his mind, 


And hope strove with desire so hopeless st^gi^g. 
Till m his heart, wounded with pain and wrong, 
Something like will was born , until he knew 
Now, ere they came, what thing he meant to do 

So through the gate at last the pilgnms came. 
Led by an old priest, fiery-eyed and grey , 

Then Walter held no pailey with his shame, 

But stood before him midmost of the way 
“ Will one man’s sin so heavy on you weigh,” 

He cried, “ that ye shall never reach your end? 
Unto God’s pardon with you would I wend " 

The old man turned to him “ My son,” he said, 
'* Come with us, and be of us I turn not back 
When once thine hand upon the plough is laid , 
The telling of thy sin we well may lack, 

Because the Avenger is upon our track, 

And who can say the while we tarry here, 

Amid this seeming peace, but God draws neat ’ ” 

The crowd had stayed then song to hear the 
prkst, 

But now, when Walter joined tlieir company, 

Like a great shout it rose up and inci eased. 

And on their way they went so fervently 
That swept aw^ay from earth he seemed to be , 

And many a thought o’er which his heart had 
yearned 

Amid their fire to white* ash now seemed burned 

For many days they journeyed on, and still 
Whate’er he deemea that he therein should do. 
The hope of Rome his w'hole soul seemed to fill , 
And though the priest hc-ard not his story through 
Yet from him at the last so much he knew, 

1 hat he had promised when they reached the place. 
To bring him straight before the Pope s own face 

Through many a town they passed , till on a night 
Long through the darkness they toiled on and on 
Down a straight road, until a blaze of light 
On the grey carving of an old gate shone , 

And fast the tears fell down from many an one, 
And rose a quavering song, for they were come 
Unto the threshold of that mighty Rome 

They entered like a town of ghosts it seemed 
To Walter, a beleaguered town of ghosts , 

And he felt of them, little though he dreamed 
Amid his pain of all the marshalled hoots 
That lay there buned mid forgotten boasts ; 

But dead he seemed, as those his pleasures were, 
Dead in a prison vast and void and drear. 

Unto a convent that eve were they brought, 
Where with the abbot spake the priest for long, 
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Then bade the hapless man to fear him nought, 

But that the Pope next day would right his 
wrong , 

“ And let thy heart," quoth he, “ O son, be strong, 
For no great space thou hast to sin anew : 

The days of this ill world are grown but few *’ 

Night passed, dav dawned, and at the noon 
thereof 

The priest came unto Walter ‘ Fair my son, 

Now shall thou know," he said, “ of God's great 
U've , 

Moreover thou shall talk with such an one 
As hath heard told the worst deeds man hath 
done, 

And will not start at thine or mock at thee 
Be of good heart, and come thy ways wiih me " 

Amid the tumult of his heart, they went 
Through the calm day, by wonders wrought of 
old , 

And fresh young folk they met, and men intent 
On eager life , the wind and the sun’s gold 
Were fresh on bands of monks that did uphold 
The carven \nguish of the rood above 
The wayfarers, who trusted in God's love 

But no more dead the grey old temples seemed 
To him than tresh*che ( ked girl re keen-eyed 
man , 

And like a dream for %onic dim purpose dreamed, 
And half forgotten, was the image wan 
Nailed on the cross no tremor through him ran, 
No hope possessed him, though his lips might say, 
“ O love of God, be nigh to me to-d ly > " 

For surely all things seemed but part of him , 
Therefore what help in them i Still on he passed 
Through all, and still saw nothing blurred or dim. 
Though with a dread air was the world o’ercast. 
As of a great fire somewhere , till at last. 

At a fair convent door the old priest stayed, 

And touched his fellow's shoulder, as he said 

“Thou tremblest not, thou look’st as other 
men 

Come then, for surely all will soon be well, 

And like a dream shall be that ill day, when 
Thou hangedst on the last smooth step of hell I " 
But from his shoulder therewith his hand fell. 

And long he stared astonished in his place. 

At a new horror fallen o’er Walter’s face. 

Then silently he led him on again 
Through daintily wrought cloisters, to a door, 
Whereby there stood a gold-clad chamberlain ; 
Then, while the monk his errand to him bore, 


Waller turned round and cast a wild look o’er 
Fair roof, and painted wall*- and sunlit green, 

That showed the slim and twisted shafts between. 

He shut his eyes and moaned, and e’en as clear 
As he beheld these, did he now behold 
A woman white and lovely drawing near. 

Whose face amidst her flower-wreathed hair of 
gold. 

Mocked tb'* faint images of saints of old ; 

Mocked with ^weet smile the pictured mother of 
God, 

o'er the knee-worn floor her fair feet trod 

'Iliroiigh his shut eyes he saw her still, as he 
Heard voices, and stepped onward, as he heard 
The door behind him shut to noisily, 

And echo down the cloisters, and a word 
Spoke by a thin low voice “ Be not afeard ’ 

Look up ’ for though most surely God is nigh, 

Yet nowise is he with us visibly ’’ 

He looked up, and beside him still she stood, 
With eyes that seemed to question Wkai dost 
tkou, 

What uilt thou wy ^ The fever of his blood 
Abated not, because before him now 
There sat an old man with high puckered brow, 
Thin lips, long chin, and wide brown eyes and 
mild, 

That o'er the sternness of his mouth still smiled, 

“Wilt thou kneel down, my son?" he heard 
him say, 

“Go>i IS anigh, though not to give thee fear, 

Folk tell me thou hast journeyed a long way, 

That I the inmost of thine heart might hear; 

It glads me that thou boldest me so dear. 

But more of this thy love I yet would win, 

By telling thee that God forgives thy sin," 

He knelt down, but all silent did abide 
While the Fope waited silent , on the ground 
His eyes were fixed, but still anigh his side 
He knew she stood ; and all the air around 
Was odorous with her , yea, the very sound 
Of her sweet breath, moving of hair and limb, 
Mixed with his own breath in the ears of him. 

Outside the sparrows twittered ; a great tree 
Stirred near the window, and the city’s noise 
Still murmured * long the Pope sat patiently 
Amid that silence, till the thin weak voice 
Spake out and said: “O son, have the world's 
joys 

Made thee a coward ? what is thy degree ? 

Despite thy garb no churl thou seem’st to me.” 
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Fearfully Walter raised his eyes, and turned. 

As though to ask that vision -i^bat to say, 

A4id with a bitter pain his vexed heart burned. 
When now he found all vanished clean away 
Great wrath stirred m him , shame most gnev ous 
lay 

Upon his heart, and spreading suddenly 
His hands abroad, he 'gan at last to cry 

** Look at me, father I I have been a knight, 
And held my own midst men such as I kneel 
before thee now, amidst a hopeless fight 
Have I stood firm against the hedge of steel, 
Casting aside all hope of life and weal 
For nought — because folk deemed I would do so , 
Though nought there was to gain or win unto 

“ Yet before thee an old man small and weak 
I quail indeed not because thou art great, 

Not because God through thy thin pipe doth speak, 
As all folk trow but, rather, that man’s hate, 
Man’s fear, God's scorn shall fall in all their weight 
U pon my love when I have spoken out — 

— Yea, let me bide a minute more in doubt ’ 

“Man hates it and God scorns, and I, e’en I — 
— How shall I hate my love and scorn my love? 
Weak, weak are words — but, O my misery • 

More hate than man’s hate in my soul doth move , 
Greater my scorn than scorn of God above— 

And yet I love on — Is the pain enow 

That thou some hope unto my heart mayst show' ? — 

“ Some hope of peace at last that is not deaths 
Because with all these things I know for sure 
I cannot die, else had I stopped mv breath 
Long time agone — thereto hath many a lure 
Drawn on my hand , but now God doth endure, 
And this my love, that never more shall bung 
Delight to me or help me anything ” 

Calm sat the Pope, and said ' Hope, rather, 
now , 

For many a sinner ercwhile have I shriven 
As utterly o'erw helmed in soul as thou, 

Who, when awhile with words his mouth had striven 
Went forth from me at peace and well forgiven. 
Fall we to talk , and let me tell thee first. 

That there are such as fain would be the worst 

“Amongst all men, since best they cannot be. 
So strong is thaf wild lie that men call pride , 

And so to-dav it is, perchance, with thee — 

Cast It aside, son , cast it clean aside, 

Nor from my sight thine utmost vileness hide , 
Nought worse it makes thy sin, w'hen ail is done, 
That every day men do the same, my son * ” 


The strained lines of the kneeling wretcf?s face 
Were softened , as to something far away 
He seemed a-listening . silent for a space 
The two men were — who knows what ’twixt them 
lay, 

What world of wondrous visions, of a day 
Past or to come ’ — to one lost love so clear, 

God^^s glory to the other present there 

At last the Pope spake , well-nigh musical 
His voice was grown, and m his thin drv cheek 
There rose a little flush * “ Tell of thy fall, 

And how thy weak heart its vain lust must seek, 
Cursing the kind and treading down the weak ’ 
Tell all the blindness of thy cruelties, 

Ihy treason, thine unkindness and thy lies ’ — 

** And be forgiven — these things aie of earth 
The fire of God shall burn them up apace, 

And leave thee calm in thy pure second birth , 

No sin, no Inst foigotttn, in the place 
Where, litten by the glory of God’s face, 

The souls that He hath made for ever move 
Mid never-dying, nevei -craving love 

“ How fair shall be the aawning of that day 
When thy cleaied eyes behold the thing tliou wast, 
Wherefore, and all tlie tale hate cast away, 

And all the yearning of thy love at last 
Full satisfied, and held for ever fast I 

0 never-dving souls, how svvett to hear 
Your laughter in the land that knows no fear ’ 

“All 'this thou gnmest if to God thou turn. 

Since nought but with thy fellows hast thou dealt, 
And well He wotteth how vexed hearts ni ly yeain, 
Who in the very midst of them hath dwelt, 

Whose own soul, too, the world’ ^ hard wrong hath 
felt, 

1 he serpent's burning clutch upon his heel — 
Speak, then, and pray, and earn unending weal * ” 

A strange look crossed the knight's face as he 
said 

“Surely all these shall love their God full well , 
Good to be one of these , yet have I read 
That other things God made, and that they dwell 
In that abode He made, too, men call hell. 

If every man that will become God’s fnend 
Shall have great jov that nevermore shall end , — 

“ Yet is it so that evil dureth still, 

Unslain of God*— what if a man’s love chng, 

In sore despite of reason, hope, and w'lll. 

Unto the false heart of an evil thing 
— O me • ” he cried, “that scarce heard murmuring 
Beside me, and that faint sound of thy feet ! 

Must thou be wordless this last time we meet ’ ’ 
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- Then the Pope trembled, for, half-nsen now, 
Walter glared round him through the empty air , 

“ O man,” he said, “ speak out what seest thou ? 
What lU thing ’twixt thy God and thee stands 
there?” 

“Ah, me*” cried Walter, “kind thou wert and 
fair 

In the past days, and now wilt thou be gone, 

And leave me with this cruel God alone’ 

“ Is It then so as I have deemt d erewhile, 

That thou fear’st God too, even as I fear? 

That I shall see the death thy kind smile 
When, hand in hand, amid the unshadowed air. 
Unto God’s face forgot we draw anear’ 

O mocking lie, that told me while ago. 

One minute’s bliss was worth unending woe • ” 

The Pope caught at the staff across his knees, 
And, rising, stood, leaned heavily thereon, 

And said “Why kneelest thou midst words like 
these , 

Rise up, and tdl me swift what thou hast done, 
K'en as one man speaks to another one , 

Or let* me go, lest 1 begin to deem 

That I myseif spake thus in some ill dream * ” 

But, cowering dov n again, cried out the knight 
“ Nay, leave me not * wait, father , thou shalt hear * 
Uo, she IS gone now * — surely thou sav st right , 

I* or the whole world trembling with my fear 
And tainted with mv sm - I will speak clear 
And in few words, and know the end at last. 

Yea, though e’en now I know myself outcast 

“ Hast thou not heard about the gods, who erst 
Held rule here w here thou dwellest ? dost thou think 
T hat people ’nealh their rule were so accurst 
That they forgot in joy to eat and drink, 

'I hat they slept not, and loved not, and must shrink 
F'rom the world’s glory? — how if they loved these 
Thou callcst devils and their images ? 

‘ ' And did God hate the world, then, for their sake, 
When fair the sun rose up on every day, 

And blade and bloom through the brown earth did 
break. 

And children were as glad as now?— nay, nay, 
Time for thy wrath yet — what it liiese held sway 
Even now in some wise, father? — Nay, say then. 
Hast thou not heard, from certain Northern men, 

‘ ‘ Of lonely haunters of the wild- woods there, 
Not men, nor angels, soulless as men deem, 

But of their bodily shape most wondrous fair? 
What — thinkest thou 1 tell thee of some dream, 
5>ome wandering glimmer of the moon’s grey beam. 
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Seen when men’s hearts sink mid black>shadowed 
tr es, * 

And unknown words are in he tangled breeze? 

» 

“ Belize I dreamed then ! O belike some shade 
Of nought that is I saw with these mine eyes f— 

— I saw her feet upon the blossoms laid, 

The flowers o’er which no God-made sun shall 
nse ! — 

Belike I am a mad fool mid the wise, 

But nothing ♦herefor of God’s wrath need fea»- 
Because my body and soul I gave her there * 

“ What * — must I name her, then, ere thou 
may St know 

What thing I mean ? or say where she doth dwell— 
A land that new life unto me did show — 

Which thou wilt deem a corner cut fromliell, 

Set in the world lest all go there too well ? 

— Lo, from the Hill op Vpfius do I come, 

That now henceforth I know shall be my home * ” 

He sprang up as he spoke, and faced the Pope, 
Who through his words had stood there trembling 
sore, 

With doubtful anxious eyes, whence every hope 
Failed with that last word , a stern look came o’er 
His kind vexed face * ‘ Yea, dwell there evermore * ” 
He cried ' ' just so much hope I have of thee 
As on this dry staff fruit and flowers to see • ” 

Walter laughed loud, and knew not who was 
there, 

And who was gone, nor how long he abode 
Within that place, or why his feet must fare 
Round about Rome that night— or why that load 
Was on his heart , or why next morn the road 
Beneath his hurrying feet was white and dry, 

And no cloud flecked the sunny April sky. 

He knew not — though he wondered at all these, 
And where he went — but nought seemed strange 
to him. 

And nought unknown, when the great forest-trees 
Around a cleared space of the wood were dim 
In windless dawn, with white mist that did swim 
About a pine-clad cliff, above a stream 
Daik, scarcely seen, and voiceless as a dream. 

No Ignorance, no wonder, and no hope 
\Vas in his heart, as his firm feet passed o’er 
Thefihallow's pebbles, and the flowery slope. 

And reached the black-mouthed cavern, the dark 
door, 

Unto the fate now his for evermore, 

As now at last its echoing stony dearth. 

And dull dark closed betwixt him and the earth* 
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And what more would ye hear of him ? Meseems 
It passes mind of man to picture well 
His second sojourn m that land ; yet gleams 
There might be thence, if one had heart to tell, 

In sleepless nights, of horrors passing hell, 

Of joys by which our joys are misery , 

But hopeless both, if such a thing may be. 

Let us be silent then, but hear at least 
What the old tale tells . that the morrow morn 
The Pope was busy at the Holy Feast , 

Then through the ancient solemn streets was 
borne. 

Where stood the folk as thick as summer corn ; 
Then o’er their bowed heads and their weeping 
stilled, 

With his small blessing voice the hushed air thrilled : 

And, many other things being said and done, 
Unto his own house came back at the last. 

And in his quiet garden walked alone 
Pondering, his mind perplexed and overcast, 

Not with the hurry of the day late past , 

Rather that haggard face, those hopeless eyes, 
Despite himself would still before him rise. 

The shadows fell their longest ; a great flood 
Of golden light glowed through the peaceful 
place , 

The Pope sat down , the staff of olive-wood 
Cursed, as it were, at ending of that case 
Fell from him as he turned his weary face 
Unto the western glory close lieside 
A babbling conduit, from its stone did glide 

Well sang the birds , all was so sweet and fair. 
It melted thoae dull troublous thoughts within 
The Old man’s heart, transmuted all his care 
Into a loving peace right hard to win 
He murmured in his faded voice and thin, 

Mid the full sweetness of the spnng , ** Would 
God 

That man and I this peace together trod 1 

“ For he mayhap had things to say to me 
He could not say then, knowing not what I was , 
And I — God wot that there are things I see, 

To tell of , if the words my lips would pass 
Things dimly seen, indeed, as in a glass — 

Woe’s me ^ for who shall help me if I erred ’ 

Yet God, I deemed, had given me that last word. 

" O God, if I have done thee deadly wrong. 

And lost a soul thou wouldst have saved and 
blessed. 


Yet other words thou knowest were on my,|ongue. 
When ’twixt that soul and mine thi^e image 
pressed 

Thou wilt remember this and give him rest ’ 

And as for me, thou knowest I fear thee nought, 
Since this my body and soul thine own hand 
wrought ” 

The sun was sunken now, the west was red, 

And still the birds poured forth their melody, 

A marvellous scent about him seemed to spread. 
Mid strange new bliss the tears his eyes drew 
nigh , 

He smiled and said “ Too old to weep am I , 
Unless the very end be drawing near, 

And unimagined sounds I soon shall hear 

“And yet, before I die, I needs must go 
Back to my house, and trv if 1 may write, 

For there are some things left for me to do, 

Ere my face glow with that ineffable light ” 

He moved and stooped down for his staff , still 
bnght 

The sky was, as he cast his eyes adown, 

And his hand sought the well-worn wood and 
brov\n 

With a great cry he sprang up , in his hand 
He held against the sky a wondrous thing, 

That might have been the bnght archangel’s 
wand. 

Who brought to Mary that fair summoning , 

For lo, in God’s unfaltering timeless spring, 
Summer, and autumn, had that dry rod been. 

And from its barrenness the leaves sprang green. 

And on its barrenness grew wondrous flowers, 
That earth knew not , and on its barrenness 
Hung the rip>e fruit of heaven's unmeasured 
hours ; 

And with strange scent the soft dusk did it bless. 
And glowed with fair light iis earth's light grew 
less,— 

Yea, and its gleam the old man’s face did reach. 
Too glad for smiles, or tears, or any speech. 

Who seeth such things and liveth? Thathigh- 
tide 

The Pope was missed from throne and chapel- 
stall. 

And when his frightened people sought him 
wide, 

They found him lying by the garden wall, 

Set out on that last pilgrimage of all. 

Grasping his staff— “ and surely,'’ all folk said, 

“ None ever saw such joy on visage dead/' 
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Sad eyes there were the while the tale was told, 
And few among the young folk were so bold 
\s to speak out their thoughts concerning it, 

While fatill amidst that concourse they did sit. 

But some, when to the fresh bright day they turned. 
And smooth cheeks even in that freshness burned, 
'Neath burning glances might find words to speak. 
Wondering that any tale should make love weak 
To rule the earth, all hearts to satisfy , 

Yet as they spake, perchance, some doubt went by 
Upon the breeze, till out of sight and sound 
Of other folk, their longing lips had found, 

If but a little while, some resting-place, 

On hand, on bosom, on bright eager face 


Bat the old men learned in earth's bitter lore, 
Were glad to leave untouched the too rich store 
Of hapless memories, if it might be done , 

And wandered forth into the noonday sun, 
lo watch the blossoms budding on the wall. 

And hear the rooks among the elm-trees call, 

^nd note the happy voices on the breeze. 

And see the lithe forms , making out of these 
No tangled story, but regarding them 
As hidden elves upon the forest’s hem 
Gaze on tbf' dancers through the May-night 
green, 

Not knowing aught what troubled looks may 
mean. 
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S O IS a year passed of the quiet life, 

That these old men from such mishap and 
strife, 

Such sponging up, and dying out of dreams 
Had won at last What further then ? Meseems 
Whate’er the tale may know of what befell 
Their lives henceforth I would not have it tell , 
Since each tale’s ending needs must be the same 
And we men call it Death Howe'er it came 
To those, whose bitter hope hath made this book, 
With other eyes, I think, they needs must look 
On Its real face, than when so long agone 
They thought that every good thing would be won, 
If they might win a refuge fiom it. 

Lo, 

A long life gone, and nothing more they know, 
Why they sliould live to have desire and foil. 

And toil, that overcome, brings yet more toil, 
lhan that day of their vanished youth, when first 
They saw Death clear, and deemed all life accurst 
By that cold overshadowing threat, — the End, 

That night, when first they ‘gan their way to 
wend, 

And each dash in the moonlight of the sweep, 

That broke the green bay’s little-resting sleep, 
Drew* their stern further from the plague-cursed 
shore, 

Did no cold doubt their gathering hope cross o’er 
Of sweet rest fled from ? Or that day of days, 
When first the sun the veil of mist did raise, 

And showed the new land real before them there, 
Did no shame blot the victory over fear, 

(Ah, short-lived victory that, whate’er might grow 
And change, there changeless were they fettered 
now, 

And with blind eyes must gaze upon the earth. 
Forgetting every word that tells of birth, 

And still be dead-^ive, while all things else 
Beat with the pulse that mid the struggle dwells? 

Ah, doubt and shame they well might have indeed. 
Cry out upon them, ye who have no need 


Of life to nght the blindness and the wrong » 

Think scorn of these, ye, who are made so strong. 
That with no good-mght ye can loose the hand 
That led you erst through love’s sweet flowery land * 
Laugh, ye whose eyes are piercing to behold 
What makes the silver seas and skies of gold ! 

Pass by in hate, ye folk, who day by day 
Win all desires that lie upon your way ’ 

Yet mid your joyous wisdom and content, 
Methinks ye know not what those moments meant, 
When ye, vet children, mid great pleasure stayed. 
Wondering for why youi hearts were so down- 
weighed 

Or if ye e\er loved, then, when her eyes 
In happiest moments changed in sudden wise, 

And nought yc knew what she was thinking of , 
Yet, O belike, ye know not much of love, 

Who know not that this meant the fearful threat, 
The End, forgotten much, remembered yet 
Now and again, th.it all perfection mocks 

“ And yet the door of many a tale unlocks. 
Makes love itself,” saith one, “ with all its bliss ” 

— \h, could I speak the word that in me is ’ — 

I dare not, lest to cursing it should turn. 

But hearken — if Death verily makes Love burn, 

It IS because we evermore should cry, 

If we had words, that we might never die 
Words fail us therefore, “ O thou Death,” we say, 

Thus do we work tliat thou mayst lake away ’ 
Look at this beauty of young children’s mirth, 
Soon to be swallowed by thy noiseless dearth ’ 
Look at this faithful love that knows no end 
Unless thy cold thrill through it thou shouldst send * 
Look at this hand ripening to perfect skill 
Unless the fated measure thou didst fill , 

This eager knowledge that would stop for nought. 
Unless ihy net both chase and hunter caught I 
— O Death ♦ with deeds like these 'gainst thee we 
pray, 

That thou, like those thou slewest, mayst pass 
away ’ ” 
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And these folk—these poor tale-tellers, who 
strove 

In their wild way the heart of Death to move, 

E en as we singers, and failed, e’en we,— 
Surely on their side I at least will be. 

And deem that when at last, their fear worn out, 
They fell asleep, all that old shame and doubt, 
Shamed them not now, nor did they doubt it 
good, 

That they m arms against that Death had stood 


Ah me i all praise and blame, they heed it not , 
Cold aie the yearning he^ts mat once were hot , 
And all those images of love and pain, 

Wrought as the year did wax, perfect, and wane, 
If they were venly loving there alive, 

No pleasure to their tale-tellers coula give 
And thou, 0 tale of what these sleepers were, 
Wish one good-night to them thou boldest dear, 
Then die thyself, and let us go our ways, 

And live awhile am d these latter days ’ 
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Here are we for the last tune face to Jace, 

Thou and /, Booh, before I bid thee speed 
Upon thy perilous journey to that place 
For which / have done on thee pilgrim's weed. 
Striving to get thee all things for thy need — 

— I love thee, whatw time or men may say 
Of the poor singer of an empty day. 

Good reason why I loi^e thee, e'en if thou 
Be mocked or clean forgot as time weai s on , 

For ever as thy fashioning did grow. 

Kind word and praise because of thee I won 
From those without whom were my world all gone. 
My hope fallen dead, my singing cast away. 

And I set soothly in an empty day, 

I love thee , yet this last time must it be 
That thou must hold thy peace and I must speak. 
Lest tf thou babble / begin to see 
Thy gear too thin, thy limbs and heart too weak, 

To find the land thou goest forth to seek — 

— Though what harm if thou die upon the way. 
Thou idle singer of an empty day f 

But though this land desired thou never reuch^ 
Yet folk who know it mayst thou meet or death , 
Therefore a word unto thee would I teach 
To answer these, who, noting thy weak breath. 

Thy wandering eyes, thy heart of little faith. 

May make thy fond desire a sport and play. 
Mocking the singer of an empty day. 

That land's name, say st thou f and the road 
thereto f 

Nay, Book, thou mockest, raying thou know' st it not , 
Surely no book of verse I ever knew 
But ever was tfu heart within him hot 
To gam the Land of Matters Unforgot — 

— There, now we both laugh — as the whole world 

may. 

At us poor singers of an empty day 

Nay, let it pass, and hearken t Hast thou heard 
That therein I believe I have a friend, 

Cf whom for love I may not be afeard f 


It IS to him indeed I bid thee wend , 

Yea, he perchance may meet thee ere thou end. 
Dying SO far off from ike hedge of bay. 

Thou idle singer of an empty day / 

Well, think of him, I bid thee, on the road. 

And tf it hap that midst of thy defeat. 

Fainting beneath thy folltt s' heavy load. 

My Master , (lEOl-tRY ( HAUCFR, thou do rmet. 
Then shalt thou win a spat c oj rest JuU sweet , 

7'hen be thou bold, and speak the 7vords 1 say, 

The idle srnger of an tnipty day I 

** O Master, O thou great of heart and tongue, 
Thou well mayst ask me lohy 1 wander here, 

In raiment rent of stories oft btsung ! 

But of thy gentleness draw thou anear. 

And then the heart of one ivho held thee dear 
Mayst thou behold f bro near as that I lay 
Unto the singer of an empty day, 

“ For this he ever said, who sent me forth 
To seek a place amid thy company , 

That hou'soever little wa'> my worth. 

Yet was he worth e'en just so much as i , 

He said that rhyme hath little skill to he , 

Nor feigned to cast his worser part away , 

In idle singing for an empty day, 

“ / have beheld him tremble oft enough 
At things he could not choose but trust to me. 
Although he knew the world was wise and rough 
And never did he fail to let me see 
His love, — his folly and faithlessness, maybe , 

And still in turn I gave him voice to pray 
Such prayers as cling about an empty day, 

" Thou, keen^eyed, reading me, mayst read him 
through, 

For surely little is there left behind , 

No power great deeds unnameable to do , 

No knowledge for which words he may not find. 

No love of things as vague as autumn wind — 

— Earth of tlu earth lies hidden by my clay. 

The idle singer of an empty day / 
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■ ‘ Children we twain are, saith he, late made wise 
In love, but in all else most childish still. 

And seeking still the pleasure of our eyes, 

And what our ears with sweet* st sounds may Jill , 
Not fearimg Love,, lest these things he should kill , 
Howe'er hn pain by pleasute doth he lay. 

Making a strange tale of an empty day 

"'Death haie zne hated, knowing not what it 
meant , 

Life have we loved, through gfeen leaf and through 
sere, 

Though still the less we knew of its inttnt 
The Earth and Heaven through countless year on 
yeai , 

Shnv changing, were to us but curtains fan 
Hung found about a littlt room, where play 
Weeping and laughter yf man's empty day 

“ O Mastei , if thine heart could lore us yet. 

Spite of things left undone, and vTons^ly done, 


Sdme place Icndng hearts then should toe get. 

For thou, sweet-souled, didst n >er stand alone. 

But knew'st the joy and woe of many an one — 

— By lovers dead, who live through thee, we pray. 
Help thou us singers of an empty day / ” 

E'earest thou. Book, what answer thou mayst gain 
Lest he should scorn thoe, and thercoj thou die ? 
Nay, it shall not be , — Thou mayst toil tn vain. 
And nezer dr >’■' the House of Fame anigh , 

Vet he and hts shall know whereof we cry. 

Shall :ill it not ill done to strive to lay 
The i^hosts that c renod about life's empty day 

Then let the others go f and if indeed 
In some old go i den thou and I have wrought, 

A nd made fresh fiowtrs strtn^ up from hoarded seed. 
And fragrance of old days and deeds have brought 
Back to folk weary , all was nut for nought 
— No little pai t it wa s for me to play — 

1 he idle singer of an empty day 
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